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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  grown  out  of  our  needs  as  instructors  of  students  pre- 
paring for  practical  work  in  Human,  Veterinary,  or  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Most  of  it  has  been  employed  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  TJni- 
0  versity  for  from  one  to  four  years,  and  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it 

may  prove  useful  elsewhere. 

Some  of  our  laboratory  students  aim  to  be  professional  naturalists,  agri- 
culturists, or  veterinarians,  but  most  of  them  intend  to  study  Medicine  or  to 
teach  Physiology  with  other  branches  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  latter 
desire  to  gain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  organs  whose  functions  they 
are  to  discuss,  and  the  former  require,  in  addition,  a  familiarity  with 
anatomical  methods  and  literature;  few  of  them  have  had  any  practical 
training  in  Biology. 

The  guides  to  vertebrate  dissection  by  Straus-Durckheim,  Morrell,  Eol- 
leston,  Krause,  Huxley  and  Martin,  Foster  and  Langley,  Bernard,  Martin 
and  Moale,  and  Mojsisovics,  present  many  admirable  features,  but  four  of 
them  are  in  French  or  German,  and  none  have  fully  answered  our  require- 
ments. 

Of  the  works  above  named,  several  imply  that  either  the  frog  or  the 
human  body  has  been  previously  dissected ;  hence,  presumably,  the  brevity 
of  the  directions,  the  lack  of  descriptions  of  instruments  and  methods,  and 
the  fewness  or  absence  of  illustrations.  They  are  based  upon  the  frog, 
turtle,  dog,  rat  or  rabbit,  or  on  animals  in  general,  and  the  ordinary  anthro- 
potomical  terms  of  description,  upper^  lower,  etc.,  are  almost  uniformly 
employed.  Some  dwell  only  upon  points  of  physiological  importance,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  references  to  other  publications  are  few  and  general. 
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So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  work  differs  from  the  manuals  above  men- 
tioned in  one  or  more  of  the  following  particulars : — 

It  fissumes  no  previous  anatomical  knowledge  or  experience,  yet  is  rapidly 
progressive,  introducing  in  succession  bones,  muscles,  viscera,  vessels,  nerves, 
brain  and  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  based  upon  the  domestic  cat  {see  §  124).  The  terms  of  description 
and  designation  apply  to  all  vertebrates  (§  38);  they  are  technical  (§  29), 
and  precision  and  brevity  have  been  especially  regarded  in  their  selection. 

The  purely  descriptive  portions  are  subordinated  to  the  practical  and 
directive.  There  is  a  General  List  of  the  instruments  and  materials 
required  for  ordinary  anatomical  work  (§  130),  and  directions  are  given 
for  their  care.  All  directions  for  dissection  and  manipulation  begin  with 
special  lists  of  the  instruments  and  materials  required  (§  235).  Explicit 
instmctions  are  given  for  coarse  injections,  for  the  preparation  of  hones,  and 
for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  preservative. 

Certain  regions  and  organs  are  quite  fully  discussed,  while  others  anr 
briefly  mentioned  or  omitted  altogether  (§  128).  Unusual  space  is  given  to 
the  viscera  (§  129).  The  study  of  the  brain  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
typical  vertebrate  brain,  descriptions  and  dissections  of  the  brains  of  the 
frog  and  the  Menobranchus,  and  an  approximately  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  encephalic  parts,  with  Beferences  and  Synonyms. 

There  are  illustrations,  and  the  methods  of  making  the  preparations 
figured  are  fully  described.  The  abbreviations  are  of  the  technical  names 
only,  and  they  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  As  far  as  possible,  the 
technical  names  are  written  in  full  upon  the  figures.  In  the  explanations 
of  the  figures,  the  technical  names  and  the  abbreviations  are  alphabetically 
arranged  (§33). 

There  are  numerous  Alphabetical  Lists,  Tables  of  Synonyms  and  Tabular 
Arrangements  of  names  according  to  the  relations  of  parts  (p.  xxvi). 

Attention  is  called  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  information  upon  cer- 
tain points. 

There  are  frequent  cross  references  and  numerous  definite  references  to 
other  publications  (§  2) ;  the  titles  of  the  works  and  papers  cited  (three  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  in  number)  are  given  in  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors 
at  the  CDd. 

While,  therefore,  the  book  is  designed  jprimarily  as  a  guide  for  beginners, 
certain  features — the  references  and  the  suggestions  as  to  lines  of  inquiry — 
may  prove  useful  to  teachers  and  others  who  may  undertake  to  add  to 
existing  knowledge. 

Histological  facts  and  methods  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  work, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  organs  is  given  a  summary 
of  (A)  the  obvious  or  macroscopic  structure — that  which  may  be  determined 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  (B)  the  fine  or  microscopic  stracture.  The  latter 
is  in  no  sense  complete.  It  embraces  only  the  points  upon  which  most 
standard  authors  are  agreed  and  which  may  be  demonstrated  without  a 
great  expenditure  of  time.  Only  the  structure  of  the  given  tissue  is  con- 
sidered ;  hence  the  presence  of  vessciS  and  nerves  is  not  mentioned.  If  it 
be  desired  to  carry  the  histological  inquiry  farther,  the  works  of  Quain, 
Strieker,  Ranvier,  Beale,  Frey,  and  the  special  papers  therein  referred  to,  are 
recommended. 

Among  the  many  friends  who  have  aided  or  encouraged  us,  our  thanks 
are  especially  due  to  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  helpful  criticism 
of  the  terminology  and  for  suggesting  the  preparation  of  a  manual  in  which 
it  should  be  incorporated  ;  to  our  colleague,  Professor  J.  H.  Comstock,  and  to 
Professors  E.  C.  Spitzka  and  T.  B.  Stowell  for  valuable  suggestions  and 
for  the  adoption  in  their  writings  of  the  descriptive  terms  herein  employed ; 
also  to  the  last  named  for  a  critical  revision  of  the  early  manuscript  of  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  important  additions  to  knowledge  contained  in  his 
recent  paper  on  the  vagus  nerve  of  the  cat.  To  all  of  our  laboratory  stu- 
dents we  are  indebted  for  aid,  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  especially  to 
those  (see  end  of  Bibliography)  who  have  selected  parts  of  the  cat  as  subjects 
of  their  graduation  theses. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  here  made  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  four  lithographic  plates,  and  to  the  firms  named 
in  the  List  of  Illustrations  for  the  courteous  loan  of  electrotypes  of  instru- 
ments manufactured  by  them. 

The  original  figures  were  drawn  by  the  persons  named  in  the  Note  pre- 
ceding the  List  of  Illustrations.    The  three  ladies  have  also  been  our  stu- 
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dents^  and  have  shown  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  work.  Most  of 
the  original  drawings  were  made  by  our  colleague,  Professor  E.  C.  Cleaves, 
whose  skill,  patience,  and  accuracy  only  artists  and  anatomists  can  fully 
appreciate. 

There  has  been  constant  cooperation  througliout,  but,  it  may  be  proper 
to  state,  the  senior  author  holds  himself  particularly  responsible  for  the 
Introduction,  the  Preservation  of  Soft  Parts,  the  Bones  of  the  Limbs,  the 
Muscles,  the  Heart,  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  the  Cranial  Nerves ; 
and  the  junior  author  for  the  Preparation  of  Bones,  Coarse  Injections,  the 
Skeleton  excepting  the  limbs,  the  Viscera,  the  Peripheral  Vascular  and  Ner- 
vous Systems  and  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

Notwithstanding  our  efforts  for  accuracy,  there  are  doubtless  errors  of 
observation  and  interpretation.  Corrections  or  suggestions  will  be  gladly 
received. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.    There  are  five  matters  of  general  application  : — 

1.  The  reference  to  other  Publications. 

2.  The  designation  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Temperatures, 

3.  The  names  of  Animals,  and  of  the  Groups  to  which  they  belong. 

4.  The  designation  of  the  Parts  of  animals,  and  the  indication  of  their 
Position  and  Direction. 

5.  The  making  and  arrangement  of  Notes. 

The  treatment  of  these  matters  in  the  present  work  may  be  characterized 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  citations  are  numerous  and  explicit 

2.  Only  decimal  systems  are  employed, — the  Centigrade  scale  and  the 
Metric  system. 

3.  The  classification  adopted  is  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
views. 

4.  The  terminology  is  intended  to  have  the  following  features  :  general 
application  to  all  Vertebrates  ;  intelligibility  to  all  nations ;  accuracy ; 
brevity  ;  simplicity ;  consistency  ;  uniformity  of  abbreviation. 

5.  What  may  be  called  the  slip-system  of  notes  is  recommended. 


L— REFERENCES  TO  PUBLICATIONS. 

§  2.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  make  somewhat  full  references  to  other 
Manuals  and  Compendiums,  and  to  the  Works  and  Papers  of  original 
observers.    Our  reasons  are : — 

1.  This  work  is  designed  to  be  used  not  only  by  the  general  student,  but 
also,  as  an  elementary  introduction,  by  those  who  are  themselves  to  become 
investigators.  In  our  opinion,  these  latter  cannot  too  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  original  information,  and  with  the  views  of  the  present 
and  past  leaders  in  scientific  progress. 


2  INTRODUCTION. 

2.  Upon  some  poinfcs,  especially  that  of  Terminology^  we  feel  that  the 
acceptance  of  our  ideas  will  be  more  ready  and  complete  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  shared  by  other  and  more  widely  known  writers. 

3.  Wliile  we  are  responsible  for  whatever  may  prove  to  be  erroneous,  we 
are  very  loth  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving,  even  from  beginners,  credit  for 
having  first  made  an  observation  or  an  experiment,  or  first  devised  an 
instrument  or  a  mode  of  manipulation,  the  honor  of  which  belongs  properly 
to  others. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  since  our  statements  as  to  the  structure  of  the  cat 
do  not  always  accord  with  those  of  other  writers,  our  own  papers  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  evidence  that  those  statements  have  sdready  been 
submitted  to  competent  scientific  tribunals. 

§  3.  References. — In  the  text,  the  capital  letter  or  Arabic  numeral 
directly  following  an  author's  name  indicates  the  place  of  the  work  or  paper 
upon  the  List.    This  letter  or  numeral  is  in  black  letter. 

The  second  Arabic  numeral  designates  the  number  of  the  page.  When 
the  introductory  portions  of  a  book  are  separately  paged  the  Boman  numenil 
designating  the  page  is  preceded  by  the  letter  p. 

When  a  work  consists  of  two  or  more  volumes,  the  number  of  the  volume 
in  question  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  numeral  placed  between  the  two  Arabic 
numerals. 

When  two  or  more  works  or  papers  are  referred  to  after  the  name  of  the 
same  author,  their  letters  or  numbers  are  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

The  numbers  of  two  or  more  pages  or  volumes  are  separated  by  commas, 
or  by  short  dashes  when  the  passages  in  question  extend  over  several  pages. 

For  example  :  RoUeston,  A,  10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  in  the  body  of 
the  work  of  the  "  Forms  of  Animal  Life."  Bolleston,  A,  p.  x,  refers  to  the 
tenth  page  of  the  Introductory  portion  of  the  same  work.  Agassiz,  A,  iv, 
10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Contributions  to 
the  Nat  Hist,  of  the  XJ.  S."  Wyman,  34,  10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  of  the 
"Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Syst^em  of  Rana  pipiens/^  which  was  published 
among  the  **  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  and  is  hence 
regarded  as  a  paper. 

On  aoconnt  of  the  large  number  of  dtations,  we  have  usually  omitted  the  words 
volume  and  page  and  their  abbreviations.  This  is  regarded  as  permissible  by  Bigelow  ; 
A,  49. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  reference  : — 

Near  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  "List  of  Publications  referred  to."  In 
that  list,  the  names  of  Authors  occur  in  alphabetical  order. 

Under  each  name,  the  titles  are  in  two  groups,  including  respectively 
Separate  Books,  and  Papers  published  in  Journals  or  by  Scientific  Societies. 
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The  works  are  designated  by  letters,  the  papers  by  Arabic  nnmerals.  The 
former  have  no  definite  order,  and  no  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  their 
sequence. 

The  papers  are  numbered,  so  far  as  possible,  as  in  the  "  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers  *'  published  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  (A),  where 
the  order  is  intended  to  be  chronological.  The  eight  volumes  of  that 
Catalogue  already  published  include  the  papers  which  have  appeared  between 
the  years  1800  and  1873.  On  our  list,  the  papers  issued  since  the  latter 
date  are  assigned  provisional  numbers  in  italics. 

In  the  case  of  papers,  as  in  the  Boyal  Society  Catalogue  "  when  possible, 
both  the  volume  and  the  year  have  been  given.  With  Transactions  of 
Societies  the  year  to  which  the  volume  belongs,  and  not  the  year  of 
publication,  has  been  given.  A  date  enclosed  in  brackets  marks  the  time 
when  a  paper  was  read,  which  occasionally  precedes  by  some  years  the  date 
of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  printed." 

We  shall  be  thankful  for  oorrections  or  suggestions  which  may  make  the  Bibliography 
more  extensive  and  accurate. 


II.— THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEMS. 

§  4.    The  two  decimal  systems  used  in  scientific  work  are : — 

1.  The  measurement  of  Temperature  upon  the  centigrade  scale  by  the 
thermometer  of  Celsius. 

2.  The  metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

THE   CENTIGRADE  THERMOMETER. 

§  5.  Upon  this,  the  Thermometer  of  Celsius,  0  (zero)  represents  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice.  The  point  attained  by  the  column  of  Mercury 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  marked  100  {one  hundred). 

Between  these  two  points,  the  scale  is  divided  into  100  degrees  in  groups 
of  10  each. 

According  to  this  scale,  the  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  is 
between  37  and  38,  and  that  of  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  a  sitting- 
room  in  winter  about  20. 

Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. — ^TJpon  this,  the  melting  point  of  ice  is 
marked  32,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  212. 

§  6.  Comparison  and  Reduction  of  the  two  Scales. — Since  the 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  largely  used  in  English-speaking  countries,  the 
following  Table  and  Formulae  may  be  useful.  The  former  is  taken  from 
Idttrfe  ct  Robin,  (A,  1594,  Article  "  Thermometre ") ;  the  latter  from 
Dunglison,  (A,  488,  Article  "  Heat  '0- 
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Formulaa  for  the  redaction  of  tlie  Fahrenheit  to  the  centigrade  scale, 
and  vice  versa. 

To  reduce  F.  to  0.,  subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9.  To 
reduce  C.  to  F.,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32. 

1  C.  equals  1.8  F.     1  F.  equals  .555  C. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

g  7.  Definition. — The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  based 
upon  the  meter  as  a  standard  of  length. 

The  Meter. — This,  the  unit  of  lengthy  equals,  approximately,  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  fneridian  circle  which  passes  through 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona ;  it  is  thus  about  one  forty-millionth  part  of  the 
earth's  circumference  as  measured  upon  that  line. 

In  common  English  measure,  the  meter  is  39.37079  inches,  or  about 
3  feet  3  inches  and  a  third,  or  about  three  and  one  third  inches  more  than 
a  yard. 

The  Liter. — This  is  the  unit  of  capacity.  It  represents  the  space 
occupied  by  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  tenth  of  a  meter. 

The  liter  corresponds  nearly  to  our  quart ;  more  accurately,  it  is  1.056 
common  quart;  0.880  imperial  quart ;  0.907  dry  quart. 

The  Gram  — ^This  is  the  unit  of  weight.  It  represents  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  distilled  water  whose  edge  is  one  hundredth  of  a  meter,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  4^  0. 
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The  gram  is  15.432  Troy  grains;  or  0.564  avoirdapois  drams ;  or  0.035 
avoirdapois  onnces.  The  XT.  S.  nickel  five-cent  piece  weighB  five  grams^  and 
is,  moreover,  one  fiftieth  of  a  meter  (2  cm.)  in  diameter. 

The  other  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight  are  decimal  divmong 
or  muUiples  of  the  meter,  tlie  liter,  and  the  gram,  and  their  names  are  so 
formed  as  to  indicate  their  yalue  in  each  case. 

§  8.  As  compared  with  the  English  or  any  other  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  Metric  System  has  the  following  desirable  features : — 

1.  It  has  a  single  basis,  and  involves  fewer  separate  terms ;  hence  it  is 
more  easily  learned. 

2.  It  is  decimal;  hence  it  is  more  easily  used, 

3.  It  is  already  practically  international,  and  largely,  if  not  chiefly, 
employed  in  the  best  kinds  of  scientific  work. 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  for  a  general  disenmiim  of  the  merits  of  the  Metric 
System.  Its  origin,  nature,  and  advantages  hare  been  admirably  set  forth  in  the  works  of 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  Persifor  Eraser,  etc,  and  are  periodically  urged 
by  able  writers  in  various  Journals,  medical,  scientific,  and  soddlogiod.  Philosophical 
treatises  upon  the  general  subject  are  published  by  "  The  American  Metiological  Society,'' 
and'*  The  American  Metric  Bureau "  prints  a  **  BuUetin  "  (A).  The  final  issue  of  "The 
Harvard  Register"  contains  a  compact  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  plea  *'In 
favor  of  the  Metric  System,"  the  force  of  which  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
article  just  following  it  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Practicaliy,  out  of  the  twenty-three  or  four  names  for  measures  of  length,  capacity, 
and  weight  which  may  be  employed,  only  about  one-third  are  in  common  use  by  scientific 
men.  These  are,  the  meter,  liters  and  gram;  the  eenivmeter  and  mUlimeter,  being 
respectively  the  hundredth  and  the  thousandth  of  the  meter ;  the  miUigram,  the  thou- 
sandth of  the  gram ;  the  kilogram  or  thousand  grams ;  and  the  oubie  eenUmeter,  which  is 
the  same  as  miUUUer^  the  thousandth  part  of  the  liter. 

§  9.  The  following  Table  includes  all  the  regular  metric  denominations. 
But  only  the  eight  or  nine  whose  names  are  printed  in  capitals  are  in 
general  use. 

TABLE  OP  THE  METBIO  MEASURES. 


LENGTH. 

WEIGHT. 

CAPACITY. 

r 

MILUMETER. 

MILUQRAM. 

Milliliter.  Thumeomdihs. 

DIVISIONS. 

CENTIMETER. 

Centigram. 

(CUBIC  CENTIMETER) 
Centiliter.    Eundredthe, 

Decimeter. 

Decigram. 

Deciliter.     Tenths. 

UNITS. 

METER 

ORAM. 

LITER 

Dekameter. 

Dekagram. 

Dekaliter.    Tens. 

MULTIPLES. 

Hektometer. 

Hektogram. 

Hektoliter.    Hundreds. 

KILOMETER. 

KILOGRAM. 

Kiloliter.     Thousands. 

Myriometer. 

Myriogram. 

MyrioHter.     Ten  thous 

6  ISTBODVCTtOIf. 

§  10.  How  to  Learn  the  Metric  System.— According  to  our  expe- 
rience, there  are  three  chief  requisites  :— 

§  11.  1.  Absolute  certainty  of  the  significatux  of  gram,  liter  and  meter, 
as  the  units  of  measure  of  weight,  capacity  and  length,  respectively. 

With  the  child  or  nnleamed  person,  this  nuy  be  pmolj  an  effort  of  memoi7.  But 
most  persoDB  csn  ure  BOmetbiDg  bj  cunnecdng  gram  with  graoi^,  liter  with  liquid,  tod 
meter  with  mearure,  or  with  the  woid  iteelf  as  it  oceun  in  themu^ieler,  baromtter,  ata 

§12,     2.  Certainly  of  the  farce  of  the  prefixes. 

With  the  child,  thU  too  ie  a  matter  of  memory.  Bat  the  prefixes  of  the  naaiM  of  the 
dtrntioju  are  from  the  l^tiD,  whiJe  thoae  of  the  mvUipia  are  from  the  Greek.  Since  Oreek 
inereaiet  while  Latin  diminieke*.  it  has  been  propoeed  to  combine  the  initials  of  the  four 
words  in  a  single  mnemonic  word  giU.  We  aaggea,  iuBtead,  that  the  gr.  of  Qreek  be  aoBo- 
dated  with  the  same  letters  in  grtater,  and  that  Latin  and  lett  have  the  same  initiaL 

Deei,  centi,  and  miUe  are  fomiliar  to  most  peraons  in  the  words  dtdmaie,  centipede 
and  miliipede,  while  deka,  hekto  and  kilo,  are  known  to  some  in  decade,  decalogue,  heka- 
<omb,  and  chiliad.  Of  these  ais  prefixes,  however,  eeati,  miUi  and  Mo,  are  mnch  more 
often  used  than  the  others. 

§  13.    3.  Personal  familiarity  with  some  metric  measure. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  s^fstem  is  to  carry  some 
metric  measnie.  or  have  one  always  at  hand.  The  five-cent  nickel  piece  Is  3  cenlimeleis 
in  diameter,  and  wdghs  6  grama.  The  student  is  advised  to  carry  a  metric  role  in  the 
pocket,  and  to  keep  another  always  upon  the  table. 

The  prices  of  Rules  and  Tapes  vary  from  S  cents  to  as  many  dollars.  A.  list  of  the 
stylus  and  prices  may  l)e  olrtalned  titaa  the  American  Metric  Buresa  (A),  and  from  dealers 
in  sDch  arUcles. 


Fia.  1,  A  section,  about  one  tenth,  of  the  paper  meter-yard,  ftimished  for  SO  cents 
by  the  American  Metric  Bnrean  (A,  No.  28,  410).  The  face  has  the  meter  and  the  yard 
side  by  side,  and  the  back  Ijears  a  complete  Table  of  metric  and  English  equivalents, 
erobracing  19B  neparats  entries.  The  whole  folds  into  the  length  of  a  dedmeler,  so  as  to 
be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  the  Table  may  be  consulted  without  unfolding  the 
[wper,    "Hoistureafibctstheabsolntelength,  but  not  the  accuracy  of  comparison." 


METRIC   EQUIVALENTS, 


Teachers  may  aid  the  introdaction  of  the  qrstem  hy  ohtaining  metric  Models  and 
Apparatus,  by  hanging  metric  Charts  upon  the  walls,  hy  making  their  own  diagrams  on 
cloth  a  yard  wide  but  a  meter  long,  and  by  pointing  to  them  with  the  graduated  Sticks 
of  one  or  two  meters  in  length.  But  the  best  of  all  agencies  is  the  placing  of  some  metric 
tnecuure,  if  only  the  6-eent  rule,  in  the  hands  of  each  pttpU. 

An  efficacious  yet  inexpensive  way  of  diffhsing  elementary  information  and  arousing 
curiosity  respecting  the  system  is  to  employ,  in  business  correspondence,  envelopes  or 
postal  cards  bearing  a  metric  ruling  along  one  edge.  This  ruling  is  done  free  of  charge 
by  the  Metric  Bureau. 

§  14.  Reduction  to  and  from  the  Present  System.— Pending  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  ifc  is  often  necessajry  to  effect  a 
reduction  to  and  from  the  older  measures. 

The  following  Table  of  Equivalents  is  selected  from  the  Tables  on  the 
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Langley,  (A,  263) 

• 

f  and  in  Egleston,  (A) 

• 

Abbreviations. 

Measures. 

Accurate. 

Approximate. 

era. 

centimeter. 

D.893in. 

.4   in. 

c.  c,  or  cu.  cm. 

cubic  centimeter. 

0.033  fl.  oz. 

.03  fl.  oz. 

fl.  oz. 

fluid  ounce. 

29.578  c.  c. 

30      c.  c. 

ft. 

foot. 

0.304  meter. 

.3    m. 

ft. 

it 

80.479  cm. 

30      cm. 

U.  S.  gall. 

TJ.  8.  wine  gallon. 

8.785  liters. 

8.8   1. 

U.  8.  gill. 

U.  8.  wine  gill. 

Iia81    c.  c 

118      c.  c. 

gr.  Troj. 

Troy  grain. 

.064  gram. 

.06  g. 

if 

gram. 

i( 

16.482  gr.  Troy. 
0.564  Oram  avoir. 

15.5   gr. 
.6   dr.  av. 

f  1 

II 

0.035  oz.  avoir. 

.03  oz.  av. 

in. 

inch. 

2.539  cm. 

2.5    cm. 

kilo.,  or  kg. 

kilogram. 

2.204  lb.  avoir. 

2.2    lb.  av. 

<•           ** 

It 

2.679  lb.  Troy. 

2.7    lb.  Troy. 

•«           <( 

(( 

82.15    oz.  Troy. 

32       oz.  Troy. 

«•           i« 

ti 

35  27   oz.  avoir. 

35       oz.  av. 

km. 

kilometer. 

0.621  mile. 

.6    m. 

1. 

liter. 

0.264  U.  8.  gall. 

.25  gall. 

i« 

tt 

1.056  U.  8.  quarts. 

1       qt 

(( 

ti 

2.113  U.  8.  pints. 

2.1    pt. 

m. 

meter. 

0.546  fathom. 

.5    lath. 

it 

<f 

1.093  yard. 

1.1    yd. 
10      hd. 

(< 

II 

9.842  hands. 

i« 

ct 

3.280  feet. 

3.8   ft. 

(( 

tt 

89.370  inches. 

89.4   in 

mile. 

mile. 

1.609  kilometers. 

1.6    km. 

mm. 

millimeter. 

0.039  inch. 

r..'.04in. 

^. 

"  micromillimetor." 

0.001  mm. 

0.000089  in. 
.00004 

oz.  avoir. 

ounce  avoirdupois. 

28.349  grams. 

28.35   g. 

oz.  Troy. 

ounce  Troy. 

81 .103  g. 

\  f: 

U.  8.  pt 

U.  8.  pint. 

0.473  liter. 

lb.  avoir. 

pound  avoir. 

0.453  kilo. 

.45   kg. 

lb.  Troy. 

pound  Troy. 
U.  8.  quart. 

0.373  kilo. 

.37   kg. 

U.  8.  qt. 

0.946  liter. 

.95    1. 

yd. 

yard. 

0.914  meter. 

.9     ni. 
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The  "  miciomiUimeter  "  !b  not  an  original  member  of  the  Metric  SyBtem,  and  the 
desirability  of  using  the  word  is  strongly  questioned.  In  either  case, 'the  symbol  for  the 
thousandth  of  the  millimeter  should  be  the  Greek  ii  rather  than  mmm. 

§  15.  The  Metric  System  in  Medicine. — ^Notwithstanding  the 
obvious  and  considerable  hindrances  to  a  change  involving  commercial  inter- 
estSy  the  new  system  is  sorely  though  slowly  making  its  way  among  Physicians 
and  Pharmacists. 

The  matter  is  constantly  discussed  in  the  Medical  Journals,  and  "  Reduction  Tables  " 
have  been  published  in  very  compact  form.  Dr.  Kreider  has  one,  in  the  Medical  Record 
for  Oct.  28, 1880 ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Brown  ha£  another  in  "  The  Medical  Register  for  New  Eng. 
land,"  which  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pocket  leaflet  by  the  Metric  Bureau  ;  while  another 
leaflet,  first  printed  by  the  Metric  Bureau  (A,  84&h348),  by  Dr.  £.  Wigglesworth,  presents 
"The  Metric  System  in  a  Nut-shell/'  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
medical  profession. 


ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

§  16.  As  this  is  in  no  sense  a  treatise  upon  either  Zoology  or  Com- 
paratiye  Anatomy,  but  simply  a  guide  to  certain  practical  methods  of  work, 
we  give  only  such  an  outline  of  the  Classification  of  Animals  as  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  generally  accepted  taxonomic  relations  of  the  forms  here  con- 
sidered. 

Fuller  information  and  discussion  of  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  works  and 
papers  of  Gegenbaur,  Haeckel,  Huxley,  Owen,  etc,  and  in  the  condensed  Summary  of 
Pascoe  (A) ;  see  also  Balfour,  A,  ii,  1. 

It  did  not  seem  worth  while,  in  the  accompanying  Table,  to  indicate  the  view  enter- 
tfuned  by  many  Zoologists,  that  the  primary  division  of  both  the  Animal  Kingdom  and 
the  Vertebrate  Branch  is  diehotomous :  the  one  into  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metaaoa ;  the 
other  into  the  Acrania  and  the  Graniota. 

The  names  of  the  eight  animals  more  or  less  fully  treated  of  are  given  in 
the  column  at  the  right  of  the  page.  One,  the  ammba,  is  a  member  of  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  the  Protozoa,  and  consists  of  but  a 
single  cell,  a  mass  of  nearly  homogeneous  but  nucleated  protoplasm. 

The  other  seven  belong  to  the  highest  division,  the  branch  Vertebrata, 
the  essential  character  of  which,  as  will  be  more  fully  indicated  farther  on, 
is  that  there  is  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  cavity,  between  which  is  a  sub-cylin- 
drical axis  of  membrane,  cartilage,  or  bone. 

Man,  the  Cat,  Dog,  and  Rabbit  are  members  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
including  the  Vertebrates  which  are  warm-bloodedy  and  are  brought  forth 
alive.  The  Frog  and  Menobranchus  are  Amphibia  or  Batrachians,  which 
differ  from  the  Reptiles  in  having  gills  or  water-breathing  organs  at  some 
period  of  their  lives. 
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The  lowest  vertebrate  is  the  little  Amphioxus  lanceolaius,  usually  assigned 
to  a  distinct  class,  the  Acrania.  Between  the  Amphioxas  and  the  Amphibia 
are  all  the  ^'fishes/'  common  and  uncommon,  including  the  Sharks  and 
Rays,  and  many  for  which  there  are  no  popular  names.  Likewise,  between 
the  Amphibia  and  the  Mammals  are  the  classes  Beptiles  and  Birds,  no  exam- 
ples of  which  are  herein  considered. 


IV.— TERMINOLOGY. 

§  32.  Whoeyer  does  any  syBtematic  practical  work  in  anatomy,  whether  by  investi- 
gation or  teaching,  is  impelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  suggest  some  modifications  of  the  lan- 
guage previously  employed  in  recording  or  communicating  observations  and  ideas. 

Such  modifications  are  often  put  forth  in  publications  without  explanation  or  apology, 
and  their  subsequent  adoption  by  others  may  then  depend  less  upon  their  intrinsic  value, 
than  upon  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  proposers. 

In  the  following  pages,  especially  in  the  account  of  the  Brain,  there  wiU  be  found  a 
few  new  words,  for  the  introduction  of  which  reasons  wiU  be  duly  oflfered. 

Many  other  words  and  phrases  will  appear  more  or  less  unusual,  some  to  one  reader 
and  some  to  another.  Those,  however,  who  are  most  feimiliar  with  the  best  original 
anatomical  publications  in  not  only  their  own  language,  but  also  those  of  other  nations, 
will,  upon  careful  scrutiny,  perceive  that  the  present  work  really  contains  very  few  terms 
for  which  there  is  not  sound  precedent  in  the  writings  of  recognized  authorities,  in  the 
use  of  either  the  same  words,  or  of  words  analogous  in  character  and  formation. 

From  the  productions  of  workinpf  anatomists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  we  have 
endeavored  to  select,  without  bias  or  partiality,  the  terms  which  seem  to  us  best  suited  to 
the  object,  and  most  easily  used. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  Terminolof^y  here  employed  is  that  of  no  one  nation  or 
writer.  Much  less  should  it  be  regarded  as  our  own,  excepting  in  so  far  as  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  efforts  to  combine  the  elements  from  various  sources  into  a  consistent  and 
homogeneous  whole. 

But  while  the  prestige  of  authoritative  precedent  might  lead  us  to  make  a  personal 
trial  of  any  assemblage  of  terms,  it  would  not,  by  itself,  warrant  an  introduction  into  a 
purely  elementary  work  like  the  present.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  say  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  aU  of  the  names  and  descriptive  terms  here  employed  have  withstood 
the  severe  practical  test  of  use  by  a  large  number  of  students  for  from  one  to  seven 
years. 

This  test  is  called  severe  because  these  students  have  been  comparatively  mature, 
and  have  done  practical  work  in  anatomy  with  the  view  of  becoming  either  naturalists, 
teachers  or  physicians ;  and  because  they  have  not  simply  listened  to  lectures  in  which 
the  terms  were  used,  but  have  been  required  to  employ  them  in  writing  their  own  de- 
scriptions of  parts ;  because,  finally,  they  have  been  urged  to  make  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms with  entire  freedom. 

On  what,  therefore,  may  be  called  experimental  grounds,  we  feel  justified  in  present- 
ing this  Revised  Terminology  of  Anatomy  to  students  other  than  our  own ;  but  since 
each  year  has  brought  about  some  change  therein,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  perfect 
or  complete,  and  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  who  may  undertake  to  follow  out  our 
directions  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Practical  Workers 
in  Anatomy. 
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§23.  Some  General  Co&siderations  upon  Anatomical  Terminology. — ^Tbesa 
remarks  are  based  largely  apon  an  article  ( Wilder,  U),  wfaich  although  published  under 
the  name  of  the  senior  author,  was  prepared  with  the  advice  and  co-uperation  of  the 
junior. 

That  article  referred  more  particularly  to  the  brain,  but  covered  most  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  naming  and  description  of  other  parts.  Hence  the  following  express 
sions^  the  only  published  comments  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  may  fairly  be 
considered  applicable  to  the  whole  subject : — 

"  The  Nation  "  for  April  21, 1881,  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  article,  evidently  by 
an  experienced  teacher  of  Anatomy,  containing  the  admission  that  '*  there  is  certainly 
ample  room  for  a  Reform  of  Anatomical  Nomenclature." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Letter  (SpUikat  7)  to  the  editor  of  **  Science,"  pub- 
lished in  that  joornal  for  April  9, 1881,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  the  author  of  many  papers 
upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  : — 

"  It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  profit  that  I  have  read  the  very  suggestive  paper  on 
cerebral  nomendatdre  contributed  to  your  latest  issues  by  Professor  Wilder.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  have  been  latent  in  my  own  mind  for  years,  but  I  have 
lacked  the  courage-  to  bring  them  before  my  colleagues.  Now  that  he  has  broken  ground, 
those  who  prefer  a  rational  nomenclature  to  one  which,  like  the  present  reigning  one,  is 
based  upon  erroneous  principles,  or  rather  on  no  prindples  at  all,  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
precedent  thus  set  for  innovations.  *  *  *  He  who  has  himself  been  compelled  to  labor 
under  the  curse  of  the  old  system,  the  hefMoih,  hdaw,  under,  in  front  of,  inside,  external, 
between,  etc.,  will  look  upon  the  simple  ventral,  dorsal,  lateral,  vneeal,  eephaUe,  proximal, 
caudal,  distal,  etc,  as  so  many  booua  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lalx>r  of 
the  anatomical  student  will  be  diminished  fully  one-half  when  this  oomendature  shall 
have  been  definitely  adopted.    ♦    *    » 

In  proceeding  to  comment  on  some  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Professor  Wilder,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  so  merely  tentatively  and  to  promote 
discussion ;  in  so  doing  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  carrying  out  that  writer's  wish.  It  is 
but  just  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  terms  cannot  be  discussed ;  they  are  perfection 
and  simplidty  combined." 

With  the  permission  of  the  writer,  *'Sdence"  for  May  28, 1881,  printed  the  following 
Letter  {Holmes,  1),  from  one  who  has  been  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  for  more  than  the  third  of  century  : — 

"  Boston,  May  8, 1881. 

"DBikB  Dr.  Wilder: — I  haye  read  carefully  your  paper  on  Nomenclature.  I 
entirely  approve  of  it  as  an  attempt,  an  attempt  which  I  hope  will  be  partially  successful, 
for  no  such  sweeping:  change  is,  I  think,  ever  adopted  as  a  whole.  But  I  am  struck  with 
the  reasonableness  of  the  system  of  changes  you  propose,  and  the  fitness  of  many  of  the 
special  terms  you  have  suggested. 

"  The  last  thing  an  old  teacher  wants  is,  as  you  know  fidl  well,  a  new  set  of  terms  for 
a  familiar  set  of  objects.  It  is  hard  instructing  andent  canine  individuals  in  new  devices. 
It  is  hard  teaching  old  professors  new  tricks.  So  my  approbation  of  your  attempt  \b  Sk  sic 
ws  non  nobis  case  so  fiir  as  I  am  concerned.    *    *    * 

'*  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  agitating  the  subject,  to  go  on  training  your 
students  to  the  new  terms — some  of  which  you  or  others  will  doubtless  see  reasons  for 
changing — to  improve  as  far  as  possible,  fill  up  blanks,  perhaps  get  up  a  small  manual  in 
which  the  new  terms  shall  be  practically  applied,  and  have  faith  that  sooner  or  later  the 
best  part  of  your  innovations  vrill  find  their  way  into  sdentific  use.    The  plan  is  an  ex- 
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eellent  one ;  it  is  a  new  ganneat  which  will  fli  Scienoe  weU,  if  th«i  capridoiu  aad  fiuitastic 
and  old-ftwhioned  dresBing  lady  can  only  be  induced  to  tiy  it  on. 

"Always  very  troly  yours^ 

**Qliybs  Wendell  Holmes." 

See  also  Appendix,  %  1448. 

That  Terminology  is  worthy  of  attention^  is  indicated  also  by  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  language  of  modem  Chemistry  and  Mathematics^  and  by 
the  following  Aphorisms : — 

§  24.  *^  Questions  of  Definition  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
Philosophy,  and  they  need  to  be  watched  accordingly." — Duke  of  Argyli,  1, 

^' In  all  sciences.  Nomenclature  is  an  object  of  importance;  and  each 
term  should  convey  to  the  student  a  definite  meaning." — Dunfflison,  A, 
Preface. 

^'  Every  art  is  full  of  conceptions,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  and,  sa 
the  use  of  language  is  to  convey  our  conceptions  to  one  another,  language 
must  supply  signs  for  those  conceptions." — Htixletf,  C,  14. 

^^ Everything  in  Science  ought  to  be  real,  ingenuous  and  open;  every 
expression  that  indicates  duplicity,  or  equivocation,  reservation,  wavering  or 
inconsistency,  is  a  reproach  to  it." — Barclay,  A.,  89. 

^  There  is  a  necessity  for  perfect  definiteness  of  language  in  all  truly 
Scientific  work."— P.  O.  Taity  1. 

"  Technical  terms  are  the  tools  of  thought."  * 

^^  Only  an  inferior  hand  persists  in  toiling  with  a  clumsy  instrument, 
when  a  better  one  lies  within  his  reach.  *  *  *  A  single  substantive  term 
is  a  better  instrument  of  thought  than  a  paraphrase." — Owen,  A,  I,  pp. 
xii,  xiv. 

'^  As  morphology  deals  with  forms  and  relations  of  position,  it  demands 
a  careful  selection  of  terms  and  a  methodical  nomenclature." — Ooodsir,  A, 
n,  83. 

'^  To  designate  the  locations  of  organs  by  the  relation  of  animals  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  as  far  from  philosophical  as  it  would  be  to  define  the 
position  of  a  house  or  of  a  tree  by  reference  to  the  planet  Jupiter." —  Wilder^ 
•9,  122. 

The  progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy  has  been  hindered  by  the  use  of 
anthropotomical  terms  and  methods. 

^^  There  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  can  describe  the  commonest 
occurrence  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy."— /Twa;?^,  C. 

''The  test  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  a  description  is,  not  that 
it  may  assist,  but  that  it  cannot  mislead." —  Wilder,  9, 123. 

Errors  of  personal  equation  are  diminished  by  the  use  of  exact  terms. 


'^  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  supply  the  souroe  of  this  aphorism. 
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'^  A  name  is  a  short  substitute  for  a  definition,  and  where  no  definition 
ezistSy  there  oan  be  no  name/' — Packard  and  Cope,  1. 

^^  The  one  essential  of  naming  is  that  distinct  objects  shall  haye  distinct 
names ;  and  the  second  essential  is^  that  each  object  or  concept  shall  haye 
but  one  name."— /(fe/7i.. 

''Life  is  too  short  to  spend  in  digging  for  Truth  with  a  long-handled 
shoyel  when  a  trowel  will  serye  the  purpose ;  nor  is  it  becoming  that  any 
nation,  howeyer  wise  and  great,  should  ask  all  the  rest  to  take  their  intel- 
lectual food  with  chop-sticks  of  its  peculiar  pattern." — Wilder ^  9,  124. 

''The  personal  conyenience  and  preferences  of  all  existing  anatomists 
should  be  held  as  of  little  moment  as  compared  with  the  advantages  which 
reform  may  ensure  to  the  yastly  more  numerous  anatomical  workers  of  the 
future."— i&m,  137. 

The  two  foUowing  maj  terve  to  show  that  we  haye  not  been  nnmindfdl  of  the 
dangen  and  d^Badyantages  of  terminological  change. 

"Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  well- 
understood  and  uniyersally  accepted  symbols." — Anonymoiis  Reviewer  ("  The 
Athenaeum,"  June  4,  1881). 

"He  who,  affected  by  the  cacoethes  reformandi,  insists  upon  reform  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideid  peifection,  is  apt  to  appear  as  nothing  better  than  a 
troublesome  and  useless  pedant." — Wilder,  9,  124. 

§  25.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Objects  and  Methods  of  the 
Terminological  Changes  here  made. — To  render  the  Vocabulary  of 
Anatomy  equally  applicable  to  all  Vertebrates,  and  equally  intelligible  to  all 
Nations. 

To  facilitate  the  Becognition  of  parts  by  students,  and  lessen  the  labor 
of  Memorizing. 

To  abridge  the  length  of  Descriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
their  Accuracy. 

To  include  in  this  Vocabulary,  so  &r  as  practicable,  only  such  terms  as  are 
brief,  simple,  exact,  significant,  of  classical  origin,  and  capable  of  inflection. 

To  propose  as  few  changes  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  uew  names  only 
for  parts  apparently  unknown  or  unnamed  before  (e.  g,y  crista  fornicis),  or 
in  the  place  of  semi-descriptiye  appellations  undesirably  long  or  incapable 
of  inflection,  as  e.g.y  cimbia  for  tractue  traneversus  pedunculi,  porta  for 
foramen  Monroi. 

To  consider  brevity  as  an  especially  desirable  characteristic  of  such  names 
as  are  most  frequently  employed. 

When  a  part  is  known  by  a  descriptiye  phrase,  to  select  therefrom  some 
characteristic  word  as  the  technical  designation ;  e.  ^.,  iter  {a  tertio  ad 
veniriculum  quartum). 
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When  two  or  more  parts  are  similar^  or  have  similar  relations^  to  distin- 
guish them  by  joining  to  some  common  title  already  in  use^  prefixes  indica- 
tive of  their  relative  positions ;  e.  g.,  postgeniculatumy  pr4Bgeniculatunu 

To  shorten  the  names  of  several  parts  by  omitting  the  word  corpus^  and 
using  the  neuter  adjective  as  a  substantive. 

To  keep  modern  usage  and  the  rules  of  classical  etymology  constantly  in 
mind,  but  not  to  be  hindered  thereby  from  the  employment  or  even  the 
formation  of  terms  which  are  eminently  desirable  from  the  practical  stand- 
point. 

To  discard  terms  which  indicate  8ize,  those  which  refer  to  the  natural 
attitude  of  man  or  animals,  most  vernacular  names,  and  all  names  of  the 
reproductive  organs  which  have  been  applied  needlessly  to  other  parts. 

The  terms  employed  by  anatomists  form  two  divisions:  those  which  indi-. 
cate  the  position  or  direction  of  organs,  and  those  by  which  the  organs  them- 
selves are  designated.  Since,  also,  writers  have  often  treated  of  them  sepa- 
rately, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  anatomical  toponomy  and 
organonomy  under  distinct  headings. 

§  26.  Designation  of  Organs — Organonymy.— There  are  probably 
few  investigators  or  teachers  of  comparative  anatomy  who  have  not  been 
impressed,  in  some  degree,  with  the  desirability  of  some  modification  of  the 
prevailing  nomenclature  of  organs, — the  "bizarre  nomenclature  of  anthro- 
potomy,"  (Owen,  A,  II,  143)— based  as  it  is  upon  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  human  body,  which  has  been  fitly  characterized,  from  a  morphological, 
point  of  view,  as  "  not  a  model,  but  a  monstrosity." 

This  impression  may  give  rise  to  special  papers,  like  those  of  Owen,  (166), 
Maclise  (7),  and  Pye-Smith  (i),  or  simply  to  more  or  less  extended  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  with  or  without  the  use  or  presentation  of  new  terras. 

More  than  one  hundred  pages  of  Vicq  d'Azyr's  great  Anatomy  (A)  are 
devoted  to  a  "  Vocabulaire  anatomique,  augmente  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
termes  nouveaux.'' 

In  the  Preface  to  his  "Anatomiedu  Chat**  (A,  pp.  xiv — xvii),  Straus- 
Durckheim  devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  anatomical  nomenclature, 
and  the  body  of  the  work  contains  many  original  names.  Professor 
H.  S.  Williams  calls  attention  (A,  Preface),  to  the  "crying  need  of  a  stand- 
ard and  uniform  nomenclature  of  comparative  anatomy." 

In  the  Preface  to  their  recent  account  of  the  morphology  of  the  skull 
(A),  Parker  and  Bettany  eay  :  "  It  has  been  attempted  to  narrate  the  facts 
by  means  of  a  consistent  terminology,  amplifying  what  Prof.  Huxley  has  so 
admirably  developed."  Several  of  Huxley's  papers  (as  70),  contain  new 
terms,  most  of  which  have  been  generally  accepted,  and  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  elder  Agassiz  (A),  Gegenbaur  (59),  Hseckel 
(A),  Marsh  (1),  and  others. 
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§  27.  Nomina  Impudica. — Several  parts^  especially  of  the  brain,  have 
received  names  originally  applied  to  portions  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
which  they  were  fancied  to  resemble.  While  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  in 
extenuation  that  the  patres  anatomici  entertained  a  notion  as  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  organism  in  the  brain,  some  of  their  terms  certainly  indicate 
an  entire  freedom  from  apprehension  that  the  mysteries  of  encephalic 
anatomy  ever  would  be  discussed  by  ordinary  mortals,  much  less  by  women, 
or  under  circumstances  requiring  propriety  of  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  names  of  general  or  special  application  have 
been,  at  times  or  by  certain  writers,  needlessly  applied  to  the  male  and 
female  organs.  Among  the  50-60  medical  synonyms  for  vulva  are  sinxiSy 
folUculuSf  annuluSy  kiatusy  ostium,  sulcus,  trema,  delta,  cava,  fovea,  mesa, 
porta,  and  fundus.  Among  the  70-80  synonyms  of  penis  are  vomer,  vas, 
clavus,  Cauda,  vena,  gladius,  radix,  ramus,  columna,  trabs,  pyramis,  and 
spirMr.  These  terms  should  not  be  lost  to  clean  anatomical  uses  because 
heedless  or  filthy-minded  writers  have  so  misapplied  them. 

§  28.  Importance  of  Brevity. — As  has  been  stated,  and  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  vocabulary,  we  place  great  stress  upon  brevity  as  a  desira- 
ble characteristic  of  anatomical  terms.        ^ 

So  long  as  the  study  of  anatomy  was  nearly  confined  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  they  being  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  by  ancient 
tradition  at  least,  not  wholly  averse  to  clothing  their  discourse  in  a 
sesquipedalian  garb  impenetrable  to  the  vulgar  eye,  it  mattered  little  whether 
the  statement  of  a  given  fact  or  idea  required  one  minute  or  five. 

But  now,  thanks  to  the  popular  writings  of  Agassiz,  Dana,  Gray,  Darwin, 
Haeckel,  Huxley,  Owen  and  others,  in  so  far  especially  as  they  have  aroused 
a  personal  interest  in  the  problems  of  Evolution,  natural  history  instruction 
is  given  systematically  in  all  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when,  in  the  words  of  the  naturalist  first-named,  "Scienti6c  truth 
must  cease  to  be  the  property  of  the  few ;  it  must  be  woven  into  the  common 
life  of  the  world."  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  those  who  employ  anatomical 
language  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  the  present  day  are  at  least  one  hun- 
dred times  as  numerous  as  when  Dr.  Barclay's  praiseworthy  effort  at  reform 
was  received  with  indifference  or  opposition. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  single  names  trochUeTy  troehin,  epicondyltis,  and  epitroch- 
lea  are  worthy  of  aloption  in  place  of  the  compound  terms  greater  and  UBser  tuberosity, 
external  and  internal  condyle  of  the  hnmeras,  notwithstanding  their  proposer,  Chaussler, 
has  hardened  the  myological  division  of  anatomy  with  the  most  unwieldly  set  of  terms 
that  could  have  heen  devised. 

§  29.  Technical  Terms.— It  may  be  asked:  In  the  face  of  this  rapid 
popularization  of  anatomical  knowledge,  is  it  worth  while  tx)  introduce,  or 
oven  to  retain,  any  purely  technical  terms  ? 
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Apparently  some  German  scientists  hare  determined  upon  a  negative 
reply  to  this  inquiry,  and  their  papers,  even  those  of  strictly  scientific 
nature,  teem  with  yemacular  words,  and  with  wonderful  compounds 
thereof. 

For  abundant  examples,  the  reader  may  consult  any  ''Dictionary  of 
German  Medical  Terms,"  as  that  of  Cutter  (A). 

If  this  kind  of  yerbifaction  be  tolerable  under  any  circumstances,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  justified  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  contributions 
to  knowledge  which  appear  first  in  the  German  scientific  periodicals. 

Upon  this  point,  howeyer,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  yery 
recent  judgment  of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  investigator,  a  promoter 
of  '<  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  and  an  admirer  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  German  science  :  — 

*'  Every  art  is  fall  of  eouoeptioiiB  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  and,  as  the  use  of  lan- 
fl^aage  is  to  convey  our  conceptions  to  one  another,  language  most  supply  signs  for  those 
conceptions.  Either  existinj^  signs  may  be  combined  in  loose  and  cnmbrons  paraphrases, 
or  now  signs,  having  a  well-understood  and  definite  signification,  may  be  invented. 
Science  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  study  of  zoology  would  be  prodigiously 
increased  if  zoologists  of  different  naticAialities  used  different  technical  terms  for  the  same 
thing.  They  need  a  universal  language ;  and  it  has  been  found  convenient  that  the 
language  shall  be  Latin  in  form,  and  Latin  or  Greek  in  derivation." — Buxley,  C,  14. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  methods 
of  designating  entire  organisms,  and  the  parts  thereof,  the  foregoing  passages 
should  silence  the  objections  of  those  who  would  haye  us  retain  a  vocabulary 
as  yague  as  was  that  of  Chemistry  in  the  days  of  quicksilyer,  vitriol  and 
copperas — a  yocabulary  which  combines  the  ponderous  stiffness  of  the  clois- 
ter with  the  puerile  yagueness  of  the  nursery.  Tuberculum  higeminum 
anterius  must  give  way  to  hbi  optici,  or  some  even  shorter  term ;  while 
trachea  must  take  the  place  of  windpipe^  toeasand,  luftrohre  and  conduit 
mrien. 

Is  it  not  worth  considering,  too,  that  any  ayoidance  of  the  use  of  technical 
terms  is,  after  all,  only  partial  and  delusive?  The  principal  human  organs 
have,  of  course,  received  popular  names  which  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
applied  to  the  other  Vertebrates,  especially  the  Mammals.  But  there  are 
many  other  organs  of  which  the  butcher  takes  little  or  no  account.  Shall 
we  construct  vernacular  phrases,  and  write  of  the  Kvei'-vein,  the  kidney- 
artery,  the  guUet-nerveSy  and  the  sweetbread-tube  f  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  give  up  such  convenient  and  elastic  terms  a^  hepatic,  renal,  pancreatic, 
pulmonary,  cardiac,  etc.,  why  should  not  the  student  be  informed,  at  the 
outset  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  enquiry,  that  nearly  all  the  divi- 
sions and  appendages  of  the  principal  organs  have  received  titles  derived  from 
the  classical  names  of  the  organs  themselves  ?    These  deriyatiyes  and  com- 
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poands  would  then  have  some  significance,  instead  of  appearing  like  trouble- 
some yerbal  complications. 

So  too  with  the  names  of  the  yarious  groups  of  animals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  based  upon  the  technical  names  for  some  of  the  organs.  The  determined 
"  vemacularist  *'  may  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  is  defying  the 
classics  in  calling  Amphioxus  by  the  name  Lancelet ;  but  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  progress  or  the  present  condition  of  systematic  zoology  without 
learning  that  to  the  same  lowest  vertebrate  have  been  applied  the  terms 
acraniay  leptocardia,  cirrostomi,  cepkalochorda,  and  pliaryngobrancMi,  Why 
then  should  he  not  have  been  informed  already  that  cardia,  cirrus,  stoma, 
pharynx  and  branch ia  are  technical  names  for  heart,  gill,  etc.? 

In  short,  while  the  small  beginnings  of  Physiology  and  Zoology  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  use  of  vernacular  words  alone,  any  considerable  progress  in  exact 
knowledge  would  be  excessively  inconvenient  if  not  impossible,  at  least  with 
the  French  or  English  student,  without  the  aid  of  a  certain  number  of  tech- 
nical terms. 

Nor  are  these  terms  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  anything  more  than  a 
purely  sentimental  burden.  As  has  been  well-said  by  one  who  is  in  the 
position  to  recognize  to  the  full  the  value  of  purely  classical  training,  "A 
doctor,  lawyer,  or  popular  exhorter  who  cannot  learn  by  heart,  in  a  week, 
all  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  of  Latin  origin  which  he  encounters  in 
his  common  professional  occupation,  has  not  wits  enough  for  his  calling." 
Eliot,  1,  359. 

That  there  is  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  technical  terms 
of  clajssical  derivation  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  such  words  as 
petroleum  and  phylloxera  have  become  domesticated  along  with  the  objects 
which  they  represent.  There  are  scores  of  animals,  like  the  Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  and  Ichneumo7i,  for  which  there  are  no  English  vernacular 
names  ;  while  the  youngest  student  of  Botany  accepts  Hepatica,  Anemone, 
and  even  Rhododendron  without  difficulty  or  hesitation.  Homely  as  it  sounds, 
stomach  is  of  classical  origin,  and  the  use  of  caul  for  omentum,  sweet-bread 
for  pancreas,  or  blind-gut  for  caecum,  would  surprise  a  class  in  Elementary 
Physiology. 

Even  the  late  JefEries  Wyman,  who  saw  no  objection  to  forearm,  and 
used  near  rather  than  proximal  for  the  first  row  of  carpalia,  accepted  inter- 
membral  as  "  good,"  and  freely  employed,  if  indeed  he  did  not  originate,  the 
adjective  pretibial,  which  probably  would  have  come  into  general  use  had 
not  the  bone  in  question  proved  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  intermedium. — 
(Morse,  18,  13.) 

§  30.    Names  Indicative  of  Relative  Position.— Where  four  or  more 
similar  parts  form  a  series,  they  are  usually  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  nearest  the  head,  or  the  middle  line,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus,  of  the  ribs,  the  first  is  next  to  the  neck ;  among  the  several  groups  of 
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yertebrae,  cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar,  the  most  cephalic  is  the  first ;  so 
too,  in  the  normal  position  of  the  limbs  (to  be  explained  farther  on),  the 
poUez  and  primus  (great  toe)  are  on  the  borders  nearer  the  head,  and  may 
sometimes  be  designated  as  the  first  digit  and  dactyl. 

In  designating  the  fractional  portions  of  the  length  of  a  bone,  the 
proximal  half,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  is  the  first ;  the  rest  following  in 
order  toward  the  distal  end. 

When,  however,  the  series  embraces  only  two  or  three  similar  parts,  the 
general  name  for  them  all  has  been  usually  followed  (in  Latin)  or  preceded 
(in  English)  by  some  word  indicative  of  relative  position ;  as,  e.  g.,  processus 
superior^  and  middle  commissure. 

This  plan  effects  a  saving  in  the  number  of  different  words  without  the 
risk  of  ambiguity,  just  as  when  we  say  John  Smith  senior^  junior,  and  third. 
But  all  such  terms  are  open  to  the  objection  of  being  compound^  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  inflection. 

In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  more  general  terms  have  been  combined 
with  the  distinctive  prefixes  to  form  single  words,  like  supraspinatus  and 
mesoglutcBUs.  Owen  has  also  employed  (A,  III,  619)  postcava  and  prascava 
and  the  senior  author  has  proposed  (!3!3, 306)  e?itopectoralis  and  ectopecioralis, 
and,  more  recently  {9  and  11),  a  series  of  similar  names  for  parts  of  the 
brain ;  e.  g.,  prmcommissura,  medicommissura,  postcommissura,  etc. 

§  31.  The  Limits  of  Terminological  Change. — As  has  been  stated 
already,  the  modifications  here  proposed  are  intended  to  provide  for  what  seem 
to  be  actual  necessities,  irrespective  of  purely  theoretical  considerations,  and 
of  any  desire  for  a  perfectly  uniform  and  consistent  terminology.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  specify  certain  general  limitations  to  changes  of  anatomical 
nomenclature. 

Priority  is  practically  of  little  moment  in  respect  to  the  names  of  organs, 
since  it  is  usually  difficult  to  ascertain  when  and  by  whom  they  were  first 
appUed.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  phrase  foramen  of  Monro, 
(Wilder,  3).  Nor,  indeed,  has  priority  always  been  held  sacred  in  systematic 
zoology.  Owen's  "Deinosaurians"  was  proposed  nine  years  later  than  von 
Meyer's  "Pachypoda;"  yet,  as  stated  by  Huxley  (108,33),  it  has  been 
retained,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  some  members  of  the  group. 

Etymological  appropriateness  is  sometimes  disregarded,  as  in  the  ease 
just  mentioned,  and  in  the  more  familiar  names  Reptiles,  Vertebrates, 
Edentates,  etc.  Prof.  Huxley  has  recently  expressed  the  common  sense  view 
of  the  matter  as  follows : — 

^^If  well  understood  terms  which  have  acquired  a  definite  scientific 
connotation  are  to  be  changed  whenever  advancing  knowledge  renders  them 
etymologically  inappropriate,  the  nomenclature  of  taxonomy  will  before  long 
become  hopelessly  burdened.''    (C,  16.) 

So,  too,  the  names  of  organs  have  sometimes  been  given  in  reference  to 
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some  variable  or  uneasential  character,  or  have  even  conyeyed  an  erroneous 
idea ;  yet  no  one  now  thinks  of  discarding  either  rectum^  arieria^  or  carotid. 

Sometimes  even  brevity  and  etymological  accuracy  yield  to  established 
usage.  The  word  cubitum,  proposed  by  the  senior  author  in  1872  (10,  21) 
as  the  technical  equivalent  of  fore-arm,  is  both  shorter  than  antebrachiiim, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  its  classical  emplojrment ;  but  the  latter  word 
seems  to  be  more  generally  preferred,  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  it. 

In  another  case,  even  though  a  new  term  has  not  yet  come  into  general 
use,  a  special  vitality  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
may  have  adopted  it.  No  marked  or  persistent  disfavor  is  likely  to  be  shown 
to  terms  which,  like  myelon,  can  claim  Prof.  Owen  as  father,  and  find  a  god- 
father in  Prof.  Huxley. 

Even  Milne-Edwards,  while  intimating  (A,  XI,  234)  that  anatomical 
nomenclature  has  been  created  in  sufiScient  perfection,  frankly  admits  the 
superiority  of  myelon  over  moelle  epinUre. 

§  32.  Some  Inconsistencies. — ^It  will  be  noted  (Fig.  6)  that  we  have 
refrained  from  giving  technical  names  to  the  membral  arthra  (joints)  or 
have  merely  added  them  in  parentheses. 

This  is  partly  because  the  need  of  names  for  parts  so  familiar  seems  less 
urgent  than  in  the  case  of  some  other  organs.  Still,  it  is  certainly  undesir- 
able that  the  carpo-metacarpal  arthron  should  be  called  wrist  in  man,  and 
knee  in  the  horse,  and  the  chief  cause  of  our  inconsistency  in  this  respect 
has  been  our  inability  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
names  which  might  be  applied.  The  names  suggested  are  those  which  were 
proposed  by  the  senior  author  in  1871  (10,  21-24)  ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Strict  logical  consistency,  also,  would  impel  us  to  substitute  entoscapular 
for  subscapular  in  the  designation  of  a  fossa  and  muscle  of  the  scapula ;  so 
too,  supraspinous,  supraspinatuSy  infraspinousy  and  infraspinatus,  should 
be  prcBspinatus,  etc.;  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  consistency  and 
logic,  and  the  example  of  Owen  (A,  III,  44),  we  decline  to  interfere  with 
these  brief  and  old-established  titles  of  well-known  parts. 

Further  information  concerning  the  changes  in  the  names  of  organs  wiU  be  given  in 
the  Index  and  in  the  Lists  and  Tables  of  names  in  the  several  chapters. 

It  wiU  be  noted,  also,  that  of  the  two  Latin  names  for  heart  we  have 
adopted  the  longer  cardia,  rather  than  the  shorter  cor.  This  is  because 
derivatives  and  compounds  of  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  and 
familiar.  Hence  the  selection  is  really  in  accordance  with  the  more  general 
principle  that  all  measures  of  reform  should  have  regard  to  the  practicability 
as  well  as  the  abstract  suitability  of  a  change. 

The  case  with  stornach  is  less  simple;  although  the  word  is  directly 
derived  from  the  Greek  aroiiaxog,  it  is  practically  a  vernacular  term«  while 
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most  of  the  deriyatiyes  and  compounds  are  formed  from  the  Latin  gaster. 
Perhaps  we  should  haye  adopted  the  latter  as  the  technical  designation  for 
the  organ. 

§  33.  Names  and  Abbreviations  on  the  Figures. — Whateyer  may 
be  the  practice  of  different  writers,  probably  ^11  will  agree  that  figures  for  the 
information  of  students,  and  especially  such  as  are  to  be  used  in  dissection, 
are  more  helpful  if  the  following  conditions  are  obseryed : — 

1.  So  far  as  possible,  the  technical  names  of  the  parts  should  be  written 
upon  the  parts  themselyes. 

2.  Where  there  is  not  room  for  the  names  upon  the  figure  itself,  they 
should  generally  be  written  at  the  side,  and  connected  with  the  parts  by 
distinct  lines. 

3.  When  abbreyiations  are  -employed,  they  should  be  of  the  technical 
rather  than  of  the  yemacular  terms,  and  should  be  uniform^  at  least  for  all 
figures  of  the  same  organ  or  region. 

Whoeyer  examines  the  figures  in  the  present  work  will  see  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  aboye  named  conditions.  That 
success  has  been  only  partial,  will  be  at  once  anticipated  and  excused  by  all 
who  haye  undertaken  the  same  task.  The  need  of  abbreyiation  was  greatest 
with  the  brain,  where  many  distinct  parts  are  crowded  within  a  small  space. 
Here,  as  a  rule,  only  names  of  more  general  application,  such  as  Fissuray 
Gyrus y  Sulcus,  etc.,  and  their  abbreyiations,  haye  been  commenced  with 
capitals ;  but  this  distinction  has  not  been  obseryed  in  all  other  cases. 

In  the  explanations  of  the  figures,  the  abbreyiations  are  giycn  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

§  34.  Terms  of  Position  and  Direction — Toponymy. — Like  other 
solids,  the  body  of  an  animal  has  six  general  aspects. 

As  with  other  elongated  solids,  these  aspects  are  two  ends  and 
four  sides. 

Were  the  body  simply  a  mass  of  homogeneous  material,  like,  for 
example,  an  oyal  of  wood,  the  supporting  side  would  be  called  the  bottom, 
and  described  as  the  lower  side;  the  opposite  side  would  then  be  upper,  and 
be  called  top ;  of  the  two  other  sides,  either  might  be  called  right,  and  the 
opposite  would  then  be  left;  finally,  either  of  the  two  ends  might  be 
named  front,  and  the  other  end  would  then  be  known  as  back.  To  indicate 
the  two  ends  as  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  top  and  bottom  as  superior 
and  inferior,  would  render  only  more  eyident  the  fact  that  the  yarious 
aspects  of  the  mass  are  determined  and  named  according  to  their  relations , 
to  the  observer,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  with  the  animal  body,  at  least  the  body  of  the  adult  yertebrate, 
there  are  constant  and  more  or  less  marked  distinctions  between  tho 
opposite  ends  and  sides,  so  that  these  yarious  aspects  haye  fixed  and  definite 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  certain  other  objects  or  influences. 
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Food  and  drink  are  received  at  one  end  of  the  body,  and  the  organs  of 
special  sense  are  there  located.  Between  one  of  the  sides  and  the  nervous 
cord  known  as  the  mydon  or  spinal  cord,  there  always  intervenes  a  sabcylin- 
drical  rod,  usnally  of  bone  ox  cartilage,  the  Columna  vertebrqlis,  or  spinal 
colurnuy  while  the  opposite  side  is  not  so  separated  from  the  myelon.  The 
two  remaining  sides  differ  less  from  one  another,  but  distinctions  have  been 
observed,  some  of  which  have  been  commented  upon  by  the  senior  author 
in  papers  13, 12|  13,  and  18. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  aspects  in  different 
animals  will  be  more  easily  made  and  more  instructive,  if  the  animals  can  be 
placed,  actually  or  ideally,  in  some  common  position^  and  if  the  aspects  can 
be  called  always  by  the  same  names. 

§  35.  The  Normal  Position  of  the  Body. — ^Taking  as  the  natural 
attitude  of  an  animal  that  which  it  assumes  in  ordinary  locomotion,  there 
are  wide  differences  among  Vertebrates.  The  head  of  man  points  directly 
away  from  the  earth,  and  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  forms  a  right 
angle  with  its  surface ;  with  the  gorilla  and  some  other  apes  the  axis  is 
slightly  inclined ;  with  birds  it  forms  a  smaller  angle  with  the  supporting 
surface ;  but  with  the  larger  number  of  vertebrates  the  body  is  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal. 

As  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  bodily  organization,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  mental  or  spiritual  preeminence,  there  never  has  been  made  any 
serious  objection  to  regarding  the  normal  position  of  vertebrate  animals 
as  that  of  the  majority  of  them,  in  which  the  body  axis  is  horizontal,  and 
the  aspect  nearer  the  earth  is  that  which  is  separated  from  the  myelon  by 
the  Columna  vertebralis. 

§  36.  Designation  of  the  Aspects. — Instead,  however,  of  applying 
to  the  various  aspects  names  naturally  suggested  by  the  parts  themselves, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  attitude  assumed  by  the  animal,  anatomists, 
probably  influenced  by  the  greater  practical  importance  of  the  human  body, 
have  almost  universally  employed  terms  which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to 
man  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a  comparison  might  be 
instituted  between  corresponding  parts  of  man,  a  cat  and  a  fish,  it 
was  necessary,  at  least  constructively,  to  erect  the  two  latter  upon  their 
tails. 

Notwithstanding  the  logical  inconsistency  of  such  a  course,  and  the  risk 
of  misunderstandings,  no  effort  at  reformation  seems  to  have  been  made 
until  early  in  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  Barclay,  the  anatomical  pre- 
ceptor of  Professor  Owen,  published  a  little  volume  (A)  entitled:  "A  New 
Anatomical  Nomenclature,. relating  to  the  Terms  which  are  expressive  of 
Position  and  Aspect  in  the  Animal  System." 

§  37.  The  key  note  of  Barclay's  view  of  the  subject  is  struck  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 
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"  The  Tagae  ambiguity  of  each  terms  ag  superior,  inferior,  anterior t  posterior,  etc. 
most  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every  person  the  least  versant  with  anatomical 
description." 

Some  of  Barclay's  new  terms  have  been  occasionally  used  by  Owen,  but 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  seem  to  baye  been  quite 
indifferent  to  his  suggestions,  and  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has 
the  subject  again  received  attention. 

Dunglison  admits  (A,  61)  that  '^  Great  confusion  has  prevailed  with 
anatomists  in  the  use  of  the  terms  before^  behind,  etc."  Spitzka  forcibly 
states  (1,  75,  note  1)  the  objections  to  the  use  of  anterior y  etc.,  and  refers 
(7, 165)  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  equivalent  German  terms  by  Henle, 
Gudden  and  others ;  more  exact  terms,  also,  are  occasionally  employed  by 
several  writers  who  do  not  explicitly  condemn  the  current  toponomy;  Coues, 
ly  150;  Cleland,  1,  170;  Gegenbaur,  A,  491;  Eolleston,  B,  33,  note; 
Huxley,  J?. 

In  previous  publications  (A,  69,  and  ly  fere)  Mivart  more  or  less  consiat- 
ently  discards  anterior  and  posteriory  and  his  recent  work  (B,  258,  note,)  cha- 
racterizes them  as  '^Unfortunate  as  applied  to  a  quadruped  like  the  cat" 

Finally,  the  need  of  a  radical  '^ change  of  base"  has  been  proclaimed  in 
one  of  the  very  strongholds  of  anthropotomy :  — 

*'  Now  that  the  more  extended  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  largely  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  human  structure,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
descriptive  terms  should  be  sought  which  may,  without  ambiguity,  indicate  position  and 
relation  in  the  organism  at  once  in  man  and  animals.  Such  terms  as  eephatie  and  caudal, 
dorsal  and  verUralf  etc,  are  of  this  kind,  and  ought,  whenever  this  may  be  done  con- 
sistently with  sufficient  clearness  of  description,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  only 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  human  body." — Qvain,  A,  i,  6. 

This  is  certainly  explicit  as  to  the  principle  involved,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  later  editions  of  this  standard  Human  Anatomy  may  display  its 
practical  application  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  ambiguity  here  alluded  to  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  In  a  recent 
work  (Mivart,  B)  the  if.  sterno-mastoideus  is  described  (p.  134)  as  arising 
^^  beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  pectoralis  major,''  but  on  p.  145  a  part  of 
the  M.  ectopectoralis  is  said  to  arise  "beneath  the  manubrium  [prsester- 
num]."  In  the  former  case  beneath  means  entad  of  or  dorsad  of  while  in  the 
latter  the  same  word  signifies  ectad  of  or  ventrad  of  The  experienced 
human  or  comparative  anatomist  may  know  what  is  intended,  and  the  con- 
text would  enable  any  one,  with  a  little  study,  to  determine  the  matter  by 
exclusion  ;  but  there  are  so  many  instances  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  planes  and  straight  lines,  the  context  must  be  depended  upon  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  that  needless  ambiguities  should  be  avoided. 

The  foregoing  illustration,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
possible  ambiguities.    In  the  normal  position  of  a  vertebrate,  the  heart  is 
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beneath  the  Columna  vertebralis;  in  the  natural  attitude  of  man^  it  is 
beneath  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea;  in  the  position  in  which  both  man 
and  quadrupeds  are  commonly  dissected,  the  heart  is  beneath  the  sternum  j 
finally,  it  may  be  said  to  be  beneath  the  ribs  or  the  MM,  intercostaUs  in  the 
sense  of  being  covered  by  them.  The  single  Enghsh  word  here  means  suc- 
cessively ventrad  of,  eaudad  of,  dorsad  of,  and  entad  of  the  organs  on  four 
different  sides  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  best  by  the  writers  of  de- 
scriptions for  advanced  students,  we  hold  that  the  use  of  such  terms  in  a 
work  expressly  designed  for  beginners  would  be  little  else  than  a  self-stulti- 
fication of  its  authors  and  a  mockery  of  its  readers. 

§  38.  The  Intrinsic  Toponymy. — Following  the  suggestion  of  Bar- 
clay, and  the  more  or  less  consistent  example  of  the  other  writers  above 
named,  we  shall  wholly  discard  all  terms  which  ^'  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
situation  of  different  objects,  as  they  stand  with  respect  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;"  and  shall  designate  the  aspects  and  regions  of  the  body  by  terms 
derived  from  names  which  have  been  applied  to  the  parts  themselves.  Hence 
we  shall  speak  of  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  ends  or  aspects  or  regions  ;  of 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  or  regions ;  and  of  the  dextral  and  sinistral 
aspects  and  regions. 

Such  terms  constitute  a  Toponvmical  Vocabulary  which  is  based  upon 
intrinsic  instead  of  purely  extrinsic  and  accidental  relations. 

§  39.  Cephalic  and  Caudal.— Barclay  proposed  the  words  ailantal 
and  sacral  for  the  designation  of  the  position  of  parts  lying  toward  the  head 
or  the  tail  in  reference  to  an  imaginai^  plane  dividing  the  body  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  length. 

In  many  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  however,  there  is  no  distinct  atlas  or 
sacrum,  and  in  any  case  these  terms  would  not  apply  strictly  to  parts  beyond 
the  bones  in  question  ;  hence  Barclay  devised  for  the  head  an  entirely  new 
set  of  terms,  inial^  glabellar,  etc.  So  far  as  we  know,  atlantal  and  sacral 
occur  only  in  the  writings  of  Owen  (A,  III,  519)  and  Turner  (J,  819). 

Thacher  has  employed  (1,  282  and  292)  orad  as  both  adjective  and 
adverb,  but  the  correlative  aborad,  which  might  have  been  expected,  has  not 
been  observed  by  us  in  his  papers. 

Ceplialic  and  caudal  are  employed  by  Cleland  (1),  and  are  recommended 
by  Qn^n  as  stated  above.  Their  signification  is  obvious,  and  practically 
there  seems  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  their  use,  although  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  cases  where  some  ambiguity  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  each  is 
employed  in  two  senses,  the  one  relative,  and  the  other  absolute.  For 
example,  in  the  absolute  sense,  only  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  caudal ; 
but  relatively, cat^^aif  may  be  used  to  designate  one  or  more  vertebne  in  any 
part  of  the  series,  which  are  situated  nearer  than  others  to  the  caudal  end  of 
the  body.  So  too,  we  may  speak  of  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  skuU,  or  of  the 
cephalic  members  of  the  series  of  caudal  vertebrsB. 
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§  40.  Dorsal  and  Ventral. — By  their  derivation,  and  by  their  appli- 
cation to  distinctly  differentiated  and  nniversally  recognized  regions,  these 
two  terms  are  perfectly  acceptable  so  far  as  the  vertebrates  are  concerned. 

Should  the  alleged  correBpondence  of  the  ventral  region  of  the  Vertebrate  with  the 
tergal  region  of  the  Arthropod  prove  to  be  one  of  trae  homology,  it  may  be  desirable  in 
time  to  discard  dorsal  and  ventral  for  more  suitable  terms,  but  for  the  present,  if  on 
practical  grounds  alone,  it  seems  well  to  retain  them. 

As  stated  above,  these  are  among  the  terms  recommended  in  Quain,  and 
they  have  been  somewhat  generally  employed  by  anatomists  ;  Huxley,  A,  1 
et  seq. ;  Owen,  A,  III,  3  ;  Sanders,  1 ;  Hadlich  i,  97,  note ;  Mivart,  A,  C9, 
B,  263  and  1,  fere. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  dorsal  only  in  the  sense 
here  indicated,  and  to  characterize  the  costiferous  vertebrsd  as  thoracic, 

§  41.  Dextral  and  Sinistral.  —  These  are  simply  more  technical 
equivalents  of  the  English  right  and  left.  Xo  objection  has  been  made  to 
them,  or  substitutes  offered  for  them. 

§  42.  Lateral. — Usually  the  two  sides  are  so  similar  that  what  is  true 
of  the  one  is,  approximately  at  least,  true  also  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
often  desirable  to  employ  a  general  term  applicable  to  either  or  both  the  right 
or  the  left  Such  a  term  is  lateral^  the  derivation  of  which  properly  indi- 
cates the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  two  ends  or  the  top  and  bottom, 
the  right  and  the  left  are  the  sides.  Lateral  is  therefore  a  more  general 
term,  while  dextral  and  sinistral  are  specific, 

§  43.  Mesal. — In  the  restricted  literal  sense  of  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  head  or  the  tail,  certain  parts  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
cephalic  or  caudal ;  but  in  most  cases  these  terms,  like  dorsal  and  ventral^ 
merely  indicate  a  greater  proximity  of  the  part  so  characterized  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  four  aspects  in  comparison  with  some  other  part,  named  or 
implied.  Even  when  used  in  an  apparently  absolute  sense,  they  are  really 
relative  terms. 

This  is  because  there  has  not  been  detected  any  structural  line  or  plane 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  ends  of  the  body,  or  between  the  back  and 
the  belly. 

But  with  right  and  left,  the  case  is  different  The  right  eye  aijd  the 
right  kidney  are  not  simply  neai'er  than  the  left  to  the  right  side  or  aspect 
of  the  body ;  they  also  form  parts  of  the  right  half  of  the  body,  and  this 
half,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  continuity,  is  so  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  left,  that  one  may  almost  describe  the  body  as  if  it 
were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  pieces,  similar,  but  reversed  in  form  and 
position. 

The  plane  of  junction  of  the  right  and  left  sides  is  at  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  has  been  known  as  the  middle  or  median  plane^  a  longi- 
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tudinal  line  therein  being  called  a  middle  or  median  line.  But  since  certain 
parts  lie  upon  or  cross  this  plane,  and  since  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
speak  of  lateral  parts  as  more  or  less  near  it,  Barclay  proposed  (A,  121) 
for  it  the  single  word  mesion. 

We  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  other  writings,  although  mesial  and 
mesiad  are  not  infrequent. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  desirable  to  designate  this  middle  plane  by  a  single 
word  which  is  at  once  significant,  short  and  capable  of  inflection. 

Such  a  word  is  meson,  from  the  Greek  to  ii^aov,  the  middle,  equivalent  to 
the  more  ponderous  Latin  medituUium.  This  woi*d  and  its  derivatives  were 
proposed  (/>)  by  the  senior  author. 

For  convenience,  any  point  or  line  therein  may  be  called  mesouy  but  the 
lines  most  frequently  referred  to  in  description  constitute  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  borders  of  the  plane,  and  may  bo  known  as  dorsimeson  and  ventri- 
meson  respectively. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  mesal  and  its  derivatives 
only  in  reference  to  the  meson  ;  intermediate  (middle)  may  then  be  applied 
to  the  second  of  any  series  of  three  similar  parts ;  while  medial  could  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  digitus  medius. 

§  44.  Convenient  additions  to  the  vocabolary  of  toponymy  woald  be  terms  of  single 
words,  corresponding  witli  meeon,  but  indicating  respectively  the  dorsai,  ventral  and  other 
aspects  of  the  body.    We  refrain,  however,  from  making  any  specific  suggestion. 

§  45.  Designation  of  the  Regions  of  the  Limbs.— The  body  as  a 
whole,  with  the  cat  as  with  most  vertebrates,  consists  of  two  general 
divisions,  axial  and  appendiciilar ;  the  former  is  the  body  proper  or  soma  ; 
the  latter  are  the  limbs  or  membra. 

On  account  of  the  approximately  vertical  position  of  the  arms  and  legs 
in  the  natural  attitude  of  man,  their  attached  and  free  ends  had  been  called 
superior  and  inferior,  or  upper  and  lower. 

For  these  terms,  as  inapplicable  to  the  limbs  of  many  animals  (fishes  and 
turtles,  etc.),  as  are  the  terms  anterior  and  posterior  (in  the  anthropic  sense) 
to  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  Barclay  wisely  substituted  proximal  and  distal, 
which  have  been  very  generally  adopted. 

We  speak,  therefore,  of  the  attached  end  of  any  appendage,  as  limb,  ear, 
barbel,  tentacle,  horn,  spine,  as  the  proximal  end,  its  free  or  unattached 
extremity  being  in  like  manner  called  distal.  The  same  terms  apply  to  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  segments,  bones  and  muscles  of  these  appendages. 

As  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mivart  (2,  509),  "The  tail,  to  a 
certain  extent,  partakes  of  the  natures  of  both  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. 
It  is  like  the  limbs  in  that  it  is  solid,  that  it  contains  no  body-cavity, 
and  is  not  traversed  by  the  alimentary  canal."  Still,  the  tail  is  really 
a  division  of  the  soma,  and  its  two  ends  should  be  designated  as  cephalic 
and  caudal. 
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Barclay  seems  not  to  have  concerned  himself  for  other  than  English  users  of  his  new 
terms,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  he  would  have  made  the  classical  forms  of 
proximal  and  distal.  Following  analogy,  they  may  be  rendered  proximalis  and  dUUUu, 
though  no  such  Latin  words  exist. 

For  the  four  other  aspects  (borders  or  sides)  of  each  limb,  Barclay 
proposed  the  terms  ulnar,  radial,  anconal  and  thenar,  tibial,  fibular^ 
rotular  and  popliteal. 

These  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  by  later  writers,  but  they  are 
open  to  at  least  three  objections:  they  are  specific  instead  of  general;  the 
bones  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  recognizable  in  "fishes;"  with 
many  mammals,  the  ulna  and  radius  are  crossed  instead  of  parallel,  and  with 
some  the  ulna  and  tibia  are  but  slightly  developed. 

Huxley  and  some  other  English  anatomists  have  employed  the  general 
terms  preaxial,  postaxial,  epaxial,  and  hypaxial.  But  these  words  are  liable 
to  misconception  because  axial  has  been  used  already  in  reference  to  not 
only  the  axis  vertebra,  but  also  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  trunk  as  contra- 
distinguished from  that  of  the  Umbs. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  all  these  terms  is  that  they  are  not  really 
necessaiy,  and  introduce  undesirable  verbal  complications. 

The  limbs  are  certainly  part  of  the  body,  and  whether  or  not,  as  held  by 
Thacher  (1)  and  Mivart  {1),  they  are  essentially  and  primarily  only  isolated 
and  differentiated  portions  of  continuous  lateral  fold,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  assent  to  Huxley's  proposition  (4)  that,  for  comparison,  the  limbs 
should  be  regarded  as  extended  laterad  at  right  angles  with  the  soma. 

Hence  it  seems  to  us  most  natural  to  apply  to  the  aspects  of  the  limbs  the 
same  terms  which  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  soma. 
Thus  each  limb  presents  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  aspect,  a  cephalic  and  caudal 
aspect,  and  a  proximal  and  distal  end. 

§  46.  Terms  of  General  Application  to  the  Whole  Body.— Central 
and  peripheral  were  proposed  by  Barclay,  and  have  been  very  generally  used 
by  anatomists.  They  are  especially  applicable  to  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems,  since  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  may  be  said  to  radiate 
from  or  converge  to  the  heart  and  the  myelencephalon  (cerebro-spinal  axis) 
as  anatomical  and  physiological  centers. 

Barclay  also  recognized  the  need  of  terms  denoting  nearness  or  remote- 
ness with  respect  to  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  proposed  dermal 
in  the  one  case,  central  doing  duty  also  in  the  other. 

Most  anatomists,  however,  have  contented  themselves  with  the  older 
words,  outer  and  %n)ier,  superficial  and  deep,  sublime  and  profound. 

Of  these  terms,  three  are  incapable  of  inflection  ;  all  are  very  commonly 
employed  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  ambiguous ; 
while  the  last  two  are  quite  inappropriate  to  the  insignificant  structures 
with  which  they  are  often  associated. 
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The  need  of  other  terms  than  those  in  use  was  so  generally  and  so 
strongly  felt  among  the  students  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Cornell 
University  that  the  suggestion  to  employ  ental  and  ectal  was  welcomed,  and 
they  were  published  in  the  article  (9)  already  mentioned.  Perived  respec- 
tively from  tvTo^  and  eKxdg  their  significance  is  obvious,  while  their  brevity 
and  capacity  for  inflection  will  probably  commend  them  to  accurate  working 
anatomists. 

Both  words  are  already  fiamiliar  in  the  words  ectozoUy  entozoa^  entopiicy 
entoglutcBus,  ectoglutcBus,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  employ 
them  in  reference  to  lamincB  or  surfaces. 

§  47.  Inflections. — Barclay  proposed  that  the  various  adjective  forms 
should  be  converted  into  adverbs  by  substituting  for  the  ending  al  the  let- 
ters ad,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  English  ward.  Thus  dorsal,  ventral, 
dextral,  sinistral  and  lateral  became  dorsad,  venfrad,  dextrad,  sinistrad,  and 
laterad.  Substituting  mesal  for  mesial,  and  cephalic  and  caudal  for  atlantal 
and  sacral,  we  have  in  addition  the  terms  mesad,  cephalad  and  caudad. 

Proximal,  distal,  ental  and  ectal  are  readily  converted  into  the  adverbs 
proximad,  distad,  entad  and  ectad. 

For  example^  the  dura  (mater)  may  be  described  as  edad  of  the  brain, 
but  entad  of  the  cranium.  A  part  may  be  divided  by  cutnng  either  ecto-entad, 
from  without  inward,  or  ento-ectad,  from  within  outward. 

The  adverbial  forms  occur  less  frequently  than  the  adjectives,  but  dorsad 
is  used  by  Huxley,  as  reported  in  Nature,  Jan.  6,  1881,  p.  281,  and  this 
together  with  ventrad  and  mesiad  are  systematically  employed  by  Mivart  in 
a  recent  paper,  {!,)  although  not  in  his  latest  work  (B). 

§  48.  Use  of  the  Prepositions  Of  and  From. — Of  is  used  with 
terms  of  relative  position,  when  the  verbs  to  be  or  to  lie  are  expressed  or 
understood.    Thus  we  say,  the  elbow  is  distad  of  the  shoulder. 

From  is  used  with  active  verbs  implying  extension  or  passage  from 
one  point  to  another;  thus,  the  myelon  extends  caudad  from  the  brain;  the 
humerus  extends  distad  from  the  shoulder,  etc. 

§  49.  Limitations  to  Accuracy. — The  use  of  the  terms  above 
enumerated  certainly  renders  it  possible  to  be  more  definite  in  description. 
Yet  absolute  accuracy  and  exactness  are  often  unattainable,  with  an  animal 
like  the  cat,  where  there  are  few  plane  surfaces  or  straight  lines.  It  often 
becomes  necessary  to  designate  the  relative  positions  of  two  parts,  or  the 
direction  of  a  line  upon  a  more  or  less  curved  or  undulating  surface.  For 
example,  on  Fig.  7  representing  approximately  the  outline  of  a  transection 
of  the  body,  the  point  a  is  obviously  laterad  of  the  point  b.  So  too,  the 
point  c  is  dorsad  of  the  point  d.  But  the  point  c  may  be  described  as 
latero-ventrad  of  b,  or  dorso-mesad  of  d;  it  would  seldom  happen,  however, 
that  the  curvature  should  be  equal  on  both  sides,  and  usually  the  needed  qual- 
ification would  be  supplied  by  the  context. 
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§  60.  DeriTatiTes. — ^With  deriyative  words  the  oonneeting  Towel  is  oommonlj  i; 
e.  g,,  alipes,  clatiger,  fattfer,  fidieen,  fluetigena,  deeimanus,  neurilemma,  and  xtphiHemum. 
Bat  classical  exceptions  are  mtUoinedieus,  quadrvpedus,  noetumgiltu,  and  deeumanvs.  In 
common  English  and  scientific  terms  of  Liatln  or  Qreek  origin  the  o  is  common  ;  e,  g.^ 
ambodexter,  burgomatter,  gaetrotomy,  termonology,  i>entroinguinal,  lateroflexion,  mucapuro- 
lent,  vaeamator,  curvograph,  neuroglia^  oeuloepina*,  pleuroperkoneal,  xiphoiura,  tpiopyra, 
hemoglobin,  eephalotribe,  etc.     Rarely  is  it  0  as  in  veneseeUan, 

Both  analogy  and  euphony  lead  one  to  use  the  t  when  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  of 
Latin  origin,  and  the  0  with  the  Qreek. 

Hence  we  have  doreimeson,  tenlrimeeon,  darneumbent,  laterieumbent,  dextrifiexion, 
HniHrinernon,  eephaloduetion,  eaudiduction,  etc.  ? 

§  51.  Compound  Words. — The  two  Latin  compounds  known  to  as  are  teneri-vagtu 
and  vegti'CorUubemium,  The  following  common  or  technical  English  compound  words 
are  selected  from  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  or  the  Medical  Dictionaries  of  Dunglison, 
or  Littr6  et  Bobin,  or  from  the  writings  of  Barclay,  Humphrey  (£),  and  Straas-Durckheim: 
Anglo-Saxon,  coneaw-eanveXy  dextro-gyrate,  f>entro-appendicular,  costo-tertebral,  eoeto- 
alaris,  caudo-pedal,  oseeo-cutaneautiy  occipUo^ecapularis,  dareo-lateral,  meeo-dorsal,  stemo- 
clavicular f  elaco'CueuUaire,  elavi-ttemal,  clavio-humeralie.  By  analogy  with  the  foregoing, 
compoand  terms  of  direction  should  read  doreo- central,  caudo-cephalie,  meso-lateral, 
einulro'Cephalie,  etc 

§  52.  Combination  of  Words. — ^The  names  of  two  or  more  organs  or  tissues  may 
be  conjoined  like  the  words  for  regions ;  thus  we  say  mueculo-tendinove,  or  gastro-hepatlc. 
But  the  names  of  orgaiip  are  never  combined  with  the  names  of  regions  ;  hence  such  a 
term  as  dorso^gcutric  does  not  occur. 

§  53.  Hybrid  Words. — Some  of  the  terms  already  mentioned  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  Latin  with  Greek  words;  e.g.,  dorHmeeon,  meso-lateral,  and  caudo-cephalie; 
several  others  are  likely  to  be  employed;  e.  g.,  dato-maetoideus,  uidfelitomy. 

Beyond  the  occasional  intimation,  in  the  dictionaries,  that  a  term  is  hybrid,  the 
subject  seems  to  be  ignored,  and  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  literary  authorities 
entertain  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  convictions :  either  mongrel  words  are  verbal 
monstrosities  which  will  be  shunned  instinctively  by  all  well-regulated  minds,  or  there 
is  no  more  serious  objection  to  their  use,  or  even  their  creation,  than  to  the  employment, 
or  even  the  production,  of  mules,  or  the  mixed  varieties  of  grapes  and  roses. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  tongues  have 
united  to  form  the  following  nine  hybrids  which  may  be  found  in  Latin  writings: 
anticcUo,  bidinium,  eryptoportieu^,  dentarpaga,  epUogium,  monosolis,  monolarie,  peeudo- 
flatus,  and  pseudo-urbanus.  Of  these,  the  third  only  occurs  with  any  degree  of 
frequency. 

Whoever  will  spend  the  time  to  look  through  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  the 
EInglish  language— and  the  interest  as  well  as  the  instructiveness  of  such  a  search  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  use  the  volume  only  for  occadonal  reference — will  find 
that,  after  excluding  the  twenty-five  or  more  words  ending  with  meter,  which  may 
perhaps  be  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  form  metrum,  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
hybrid  words,  many  of  them  in  good  standing.  Many  more  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
Dictionaries  of  Medicine  and  the  other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  classical  purists 
in  whose  eyes  language  was  not  made  for  man,  but  rather  man  for  language,  will  lead 
scientists  to  refrain  from  the  introduction  of  mongrel  terms  when  others  will  serve  the 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  leading  to  the  substitution  of 
wholly  unobjectionable  words  for  any  of  the  hybrids  which  may  occur  in  the  present  work. 
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Practical  Application  of  the  Foregoing  Considerations  in  the 
Designation  of  Some  Parts,  and  in  the  Indication  of  their  Relative 
Position  and  Direction. 

§  54.  The  Primary  Divisions  of  the  Body. — Soma  and  Mem- 
bra.—The  entire  body  of  a  normal  and  complete  Vertebrate  presents  a- 
principal  cixial  portion^  and  an  appendicular  porlion,  the  arms  and  legs, 
which  may  be  spoken  of,  collectively,  as  the  limbs  or  membra. 

Neither  the  classical  nor  the  veruacnlar  terms  for  these  divisions  have 
been  used  with  desirable  exactitude.  With  the  ancients,  corpus  might 
signify  either  the  entire  body,  or  the  trunk  as  distinguished  from  the  head, 
while  the  English  body  may  refer  to  either  the  whole  body  in  distinction 
from  the  mind,  the  axial  part  in  distinction  from  the  appendicular  part,  or 
the  principal  portion  of  the  former  in  distinction  from  the  head  and  the  tail. 
Truncus  usually  meant  the  body  apart  from  the  limbs,  but  the  head  and  the 
trunk  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  distinct  regions. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  discrimination  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
entire  physical  part  of  an  animal  be  called  the  corpus  or  body  ;  that  truncus 
and  trunk  be  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  axial  portion  which  intervenes 
between  the  neck  and  the  tail ;  and  that  the  entire  axial  portion,  including 
head,  neck,  trunk  and  tail  be  denominated  the  soma. 

It  is  true  that  the  Oreek  crca^a  was  generally  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
corpus,  and  that  many  of  its  derivatives  and  compounds  refer  to  the  entire 
organism ;  but  the  term  somatome  was  proposed  by  Ooodsir  to  indicate  a 
vertebral  segment,  of  which  the  limbs  are  merely  occasional  components. 
Somite  and  somaiopleure  are  used  by  Balfour,  A,  II,  3,  141. 

The  undesirability  of  the  introduction  of  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  term  is 
fully  admitted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  need  not  be  employed  very  often. 

§  55.  Figure  2  is  a  diagram  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cat,  intended  to 
illustrate  certain  very  general  features  of  it  or  of  any  other  vertebrate 
proAided  with  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

The  outline  of  the  soma  is  elliptical,  the  larger  end  corresponding  to  the 
head,  and  the  smaller  with  the  tail. 

The  arms  and  legs  are  represented  as  lateral  appendages  projecting  at 
right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  somatic  axis,  or  meson. 

Each  limb  has  an  attached  or  proximal  end,  and  a  free  or  distal  end. 

The  right  and  left  sides  of  the  entire  body  are  antitropic  or  symmetrical 
ivith  each  other;  that  is,  they  are  reversed  repetitions  of  one  another  i7i 
opposite  directions. 

§  56.  Beginners  in  Anatomy  are  sometimes  confused  by  the  fact  that, 
with  some  figures,  the  right  is  at  their  own  right,  while  with  others  the 
right  of  the  figure  is  upon  their  left 

This  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  a  preliminary  exercise  with  a  familiar 
object :  — 
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Hold  a  book  and  note  its  several  aspects — ^the  top  and  botiotn,  the  back 
and  front,  the  right  and  left  ^ides.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  these 
aspects  may  be  considered  to  correspond  with  the  head  and  caudal  aspect, 
the  hack  and  the  belly,  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a  man  or  a  cat. 

When  the  book  is  held  so  as  to  permit  the  reading  of  a  title  printed 
across  the  back,  the  various  aspects  coincide  in  position  and  direction  with 
the  body-aspects-  The  right  is  at  the  right  of  the  observer,  and  the  left  at 
his  left ;  the  back  faces  in  the  same  direction  with  his  own,  while  the  top  of 
the  book  is  upward,  and  its  bottom  down. 

But  when  the  book  is  held  just  ready  to  be  opened,  the  top  and  bottom 
have  the  same  directions  as  before,  but  the  back  and  front,  the  right  and 
left  sides  are  reversed.  The  right  of  the  book  is  opposite  the  left  of  the 
observer,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  first  case,  the  observer  and  the  book  are  related  as  are  two  persons 
one  behind  the  other;  in  the  second  case,  the  relation  is  that  of  i^o  persons 
facing  each  other,  and  as  when  one  views  his  own  image  in  a  mirror. 

Again,  if  the  book  is  held  so  that  the  lower  end  is  in  view,  the  right  and 
left  still  correspond  with  those  of  the  observer ;  but  if  it  is  turned  so  as  to 
expose  the  top,  then  the  right  and  left  are  reversed.  The  same  difference 
exists  in  the  case  of  transections  of  objects.  If  a  book  were  cut  across,  there 
would  be  exposed  two  cut  surfaces,  the  bottom  surface  of  the  upper  part, 
and  the  top  surface  of  the  lower  part.  With  an  animal,  these  would  be 
called  the  caudal  surface  of  the  cephalic  part,  and  the  cephalic  surface  of 
the  caudal  paii.  K  the  former  is  viev/ed,  the  right  and  left  of  the  surface 
coincide  with  those  of  the  observer;  if  the  latter,  then  the  right  and  left  are 
reversed. 

As  with  objects,  so  with  their  representations  in  pictures  and  diagrams. 
The  right  and  the  left,  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  aspects,  are  to  be  so  desig- 
nated, whatever  mag  be  their  position  on  the  page  or  with  respect  to  the 
observer. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concern  symmetrical  figures,  which  represent 
either  the  dorsal,  the  ventral,  the  caudal  or  the  cephalic  aspects  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  its  parts.  As  a  rule,  in  the  present  work,  such  figures  are  so  placed 
that  the  meson  coincides  in  direction  with  that  of  the  observer,  and  with  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  page,  aa,  e.  g..  Fig.  2  and  3. 

Figures  which,  like  Fig.  4,  are  unsymmetrical,  and  represent  the  lateral 
aspects  of  animals  or  their  parts,  are  usually  so  placed  that  the  meson  lies 
across  the  page,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  observer.  Usually, 
also,  in  accordance  with  distinguished  precedent,  as  remarked  in  a  paper 
(17)  by  the  senior  author,  the  cephalic  end  of  such  figures  is  turned  toward 
the  left  of  the  page  and  of  the  observer. 

§  57.  Position  and  Direction  on  the  Soma.— The  letters  A,  B,  0, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  with  the  dotted  lines  between  them  are  introduced  for 
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the  sake  of  illnstrating  some  of  the  more  common  cases  of  designation  of 
relative  position  and  lines  of  direction. 

The  points  A,  B  and  C  h'e  at  or  upon  the  meson,  and  are  therefore  mesaL 
So  also,  the  dotted  lines  between  the  points  ore  mesal  lines. 

D  is  not  at  the  meson,  and  is  therefore  laterad  (in  this  case  sinistrad) 
of  B  ;  bat  it  lies  nearer  the  meson  than  E,  and  is  therefore  mesad  of  it. 

B  lies  cephalad  of  C,  but  caudad  of  A. 

E  lies  laier(hcephalad  of  C,  and  latero-caudad  of  A. 

A  lies  meso-cephdlad  of  E,  and  C  meso-caudad.  The  line  A,  B,  G  is  a 
cephah'Caudaly  or  cavdo-cephalic  line,  or  it  may  be  described  as  extending 
caudad  from  A,  or  cephalad  from  C. 

The  line  E,  D,  B,  is  a  fneso-sinistral^  or  sinistro-mesal  line,  and  may  be 
said  to  extend  either  mesad  from  E,  or  laterad  (sinistrad)  from  B. 

The  line  A,  E  extends  meso-cepfialad  from  E,  or  sinistro-caudad  from  A. 

The  line  A,  B,  G  coincides  with  the  meson,  and  a  cut  upon  it  would  be 
a  hemisection. 

The  line  E,  D,  B,  E'  is  a  transverse  line,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
meson,  and  a  cut  therein  would  be  a  transection. 

Finally,  an  organ  on  the  meson,  and  represented,  for  instance,  by  B,  is 
not  only  mesal  in  position,  but  also  called  azygous  or  unpaired ;  while  two 
similar  organs,  one  upon  each  side,  and  represented  for  instance  by  E',  are 
lateral  in  position,  and  called  paired  organs.  Each  such  paired  organ  may 
be  called  the  plat etr ope  of  the  other,  or  its  lateral  homohgue,  or  the  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  letters  upon  the  right  leg  have  similar  relations,  excepting  that 
proximal  and  distal  take  the  place  of  Tnesal  and  lateral  or  dextral  and 
sinistral, 

I  and  K,  for  example,  lie  respectively  cephalad  and  caudad  of  G ;  while 
G  lies  caudad  of  I  and  cephalad  of  K.  F  lies  proximad  of  G,  and  G  of  H  ; 
n  is  distad  of  G,  and  the  relative  locations  of  the  three  may  be  designated 
as  proximal,  distal  and  intermediate, 

A.  The  reasons  for  representing  the  limbs  in  the  position  here  given  them  will  be 
more  advantageously  presented  in  g  80. 

B.  The  dotted  lines  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  soma  with  the  distal  ends 
of  the  limbs  illustrate  the  idea  referreJ  to  on  p.  2G  that  tlie  limbs  are  essentially  remnants 
of  two  continuous  lateral  folds  ;  see  also  Balfour,  A,  III,  501. 

§  58.  Figure  3  represents  an  ideal  transection  of  the  body  of  a  cat,  or 
any  other  vertebrate  possessing  limbs. 

Only  some  of  the  more  constant  and  essential  features  are  here  shown. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  the  section  of  the  Columna  vertebralis. 

The  Columna  vertebralis  or  spinal  column  may  be  of  bone,  cartilage,  or 
a  semi-solid  material  with  membraneous  walls,  according  to  the  animal  ex- 
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aminedy  the  degree  of  development,  or  the  part  which  is  divided.  It  lies 
npoQ  the  meson,  and  serves  therefore  as  a  boundary  between  the  right  and 
the  left  sides  of  the  animal. 

In  most  animals  it  is  located,  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  nearer  that  side 
of  the  body  which  is  commonly  upward  in  ordinary  locomotion ;  that  is,  it  is 
nearer  the  dorsal  aspect.  There  is  no  definite  plane  of  contact  of  the  dorsal 
with  the  ventral  region  as  of  the  right  with  the  left  side  ;  but,  for  convenience, 
the  two  regions  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  at  a  line  X,'  X',  passing  from  sid^ 
to  side  through  the  middle  of  the  Columna  vertebralis. 

Dorsad  of  the  Columna  is  a  canal,  the  Canalia  nmralis,  containing  the 
myelencephalon  or  cerebrospinal  axis,  (brain  and  spinal  cord).  Yentrad  of 
the  Columna  is  a  cavity,  usually  more  capacious,  the  ccelum,  or  general  body 
cavity,  in  which  are  the  heart,  alimentary  canal,  and  other  viscera. 

This  arrangement  of  principal  organs,  in  two  cavities,  on  opposite  sides 
(but  not  on  the  right  and  left)  of  a  ynesal  axis  is  a  constant  character  of  all 
Vertebrates,  and,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  is  peculiar  to  the  group. 

§  59.  Figure  4  represents  an  ideal  hemisection  (section  on  the  meson)  of 
such  a  body  as  is  represented  in  figures  in  2  and  3.  The  cephalic  aspect  or 
head  looks  toward  the  left. 

§  60.  The  Body  Planes. — For  the  sake  of  precision  in  the  use  of 
toponomical  terms,  the  planes  already  referred  to  will  be  more  distinctly 
defined ;  see  Fig.  5. 

§  61.  1.  The  Meson. — This  is  a  plane  passing  lengthwise  of  the  body, 
and  dividing  the  whole  into  approximately  equal  and  similar  right  and  left 
halves. 

For  convenience,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  of  this  plane  may  be 
called  the  dorsimeson  and  the  ventrimeson  respectively. 

Organs  like  the  nose,  the  stomach,  and  the  urocyst  (bladder)  appearing 
upon  both  sides  of  the  meson  are  said  to  be  mesal  or  azygous.  They  are,  at 
least  primarily  and  approximately,  symmetrical  in  themselves  ;  that  is,  they 
consist  of  similar  right  and  left  halves. 

Organs  like  the  eyes,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys,  which  form  pairs,  the 
one  upon  the  right  and  the  other  upon  the  left  of  the  meson,  are  called 
lateral  or  paired  antitropous  organs.  Either  of  them  is  symmetrical  with 
its  fellow  ( platetrope),  but  not  in  itself. 

§  62.  2.  An  imaginary  transverse,  dorso-ventral  plane,  at  right  angles 
with  the  meson,  and  dividing  the  body  into  a  cephalic  and  a  caudal  region. 

§  63.  3.  An  imaginary  longitudinal,  dextro-sinistral  plane,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  dividing  it  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
region. 

These  three  body-planes  correspond  in  direction  with  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  solid,  lengthy  height,  and  width.  Each  is  at  a  right  angle  with 
both  the  others.    The  longitudinal  somatic  axis  lies  in  the  meson. 
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As  already  indicated,  the  poeition  of  the  meson  is  fixed ;  that  of  the 
other  two  planes  is  purely  conveDtional  and  for  convenience  in  a  given  case. 


§  64.  Designation  of  Position  and  Direction. — By  the  use  of  tenns 
derived  from  meson,  and  from  the  names  of  the  general  regions  or  aspects 
of  the  body,  it  is  possible  to  designate  positions  and  lines  of  direction  with 
considerable  precision. 

There  are  two  general  cases  : — 

1,  UTiere  the  points  to  be  located  are  on  a  line  which  itself  lies  in  one  of 
the  three  body  planes,  or  in  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  them. 

2.  Where  the  points  to  be  located  are  on  a  line  which  is  not  in  either  of 
these  planes,  but  connects  some  two  of  them  like  the  diagonal  of  a  solid ; 
e.  g.,  the  points  H,  K,  at  the  ends  of  the  line  HK. 

Under  oase  1,  the  lines  may  be  either  direct  or  oblique. 

g  65.  Direct  lines  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  meson,  as  the  line  SFI, 
or  any  other  line  passing  directly  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other. 
Such  a  line  would  be  the  line  connecting  the  eyes,  or  the  heads  of  two  ribs. 

Direct  lines  may  lie  either  in  the  meson  itself,  or  in  an  imaginary  plane 
parallel  thereto  and  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal 
dorso-sinistral  plane  ;  c.  g.,  ABC  or  MHL.  Such  lines  pass  directly  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  venti-al  aspect  of  the  body,  or  from  the  caudal  to  the 
cephalic  aspect. 

All  direct  lines  may  be  also  characterized  as  coinciding  wilh  (he  inler- 
sedion  of  two  of  the  three  body-planes,  or  of  planes  parallel  thereto. 
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§  QQ. .  Oblique  lines  lie  in  one  plane,  but  are  not  perpendicular  to  either 
of  the  other  planes  ;  neither  do  they  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  two  of 
the  body  planes,  or  of  planes  parallel  thereto.  They  are  comparable  with 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.    Such  lines  are  EC;  ME ;  BH. 

§  67.  Designation  of  Direct  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two 
words,  of  which  one  indicates  the  point  of  departure  and  the  other  the  point 
of  approach. 

On  the  figure  of  the  model,  the  line  ABC  is  a  cephalo-caudal  line,  or 
extends  cephato-caudad ;  or  the  order  may  be  reversed  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
caudo-cephalic  line,  or  extends  caudO'Cephalad.  The  line  CFK  is  a  dorso- 
ventral  or  ventro-dorsal  line,  and  the  line  IFS  is  deztro-sinistral  or  sinistro- 
dextral. 

§  68.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Positions  of  Points  upon 
Direct  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  but  one  word,  adverbial  in  form, 
and  indicating  a  point  of  approach. 

In  Pig.  5,  C  is  cephalad  of  B,  and  dorsad  of  F ;  A  is  caudad  of  B ;  H  is 
ventrad  of  M,  but  dorsad  of  L. 

In  the  body,  the  sternum  is  ventrad  of  the  heart,  the  Columna  vertebralis 
is  dorsad,  and  the  diaphragm  is  caudad  of  the  same  organ. 

In  man,  the  sternum  would  be  said  to  be  before,  or  in  front  of,  or  anterior 
to  the  heart ;  but  in  animals  it  might  be  described  as  below,  under  or  inferior 
to  the  same  organ. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  terms  are  relative,  not  absolute. 
The  diaphragm,  for  example,  lies  cephalad  of  the  stomach,  but  caudad  of  the 
heart. 

§  69.  Designation  of  Oblique  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two 
words,  both  of  which  indicate  points  of  approach.  The  points  of  departure 
are  usually  apparent  from  the  context.  Thus,  the  line  E,  C,  extends  both 
toward  the  head  and  the  back;  hence  it  is  called  a  cepJialO'dorsal  line,  or 
described  as  passing  cephalo-dorsad.  The  same  line  could  be  described  as 
caudO'Ventral,  or  as  extending  caudo-ventrad. 

In  man,  such  a  line  would  be  described  as  extending  forward  (ventrad) 
and  dow7iward  (caudad).  In  comparative  anatomy,  it  might  be  said  to  pass 
dowmvard  (ventrad)  and  backward  (caudad). 

§  70.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Position  of  Points  upon 
Oblique  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two  words,  in  the  adverbial  form. 

On  the  line  CE,  C  is  cephalo-dorsad  of  E,  while  E  lies  caudo-ventrad 
of  C. 

In  man,  C  would  be  said  to  be  above  and  behind;  in  animals,  in  front 
and  above, 

§  71.  Designation  of  Diagonal  Lines  not  in  Either  of  the  Three 
Planes. — This  requires  a  term  of  three  words,  all  of  which  indicate  points 
of  approach;  the  order  of  the  words  is  immaterial. 
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In  Fig.  5  the  line  HE  may  be  described  as  having  a  dorao-Hnistro-caudal 
direction.  In  man,  it  would  be  said  to  extend  backward  (dorsad)^  to  the  left 
(sinistrad),  and  dowmoard  (caudad).  .  But  with  an  animal  it  would  be 
described  as  passing  upward^  to  the  lefty  and  backward, 

§  72.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Position  of  Points  upon 
Diagonal  Lines  not  in  Either  of  the  Planes. — A  term  of  three  words 
is  needed,  with  the  adverbial  termination.  Thus  H  is  dorso-siniatro-caudad 
of  K  ;  or  K  is  ventro-meso-cephalad  of  H. 

§  73.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient,  and  equally 
intelligible,  to  substitute  for  the  more  specific  terms  dextral  and  sinistral, 
the  more  general  terms  mesal  and  lateral.  The  line  ME,  for  example,  might 
be  called  dorso-laterdl  instead  of  dorso-sinistral;  or  it  might  be  called  ventro- 
mesal,  and  the  context  would  show  which  side  was  referred  to.  If,  while 
dissecting  upon  the  left  side,  the  student  were  directed  to  cut  mesad  for 
2  cm.,  he  would  cut  towards  the  right,  that  is  dextrad. 

§  74.  Designation  of  Direction  and  Relative  Position  upon  the 
Limbs. — The  various  terms  are  employed  and  combined  as  for  the  soma, 
excepting  that  in  place  of  mesal  and  lateral,  or  dextral  and  sinistral,  there 
are  used  the  terms  proximal  and  distal. 

§  75.  Ectal  and  Ental,  and  their  Derivatives.— The  general  signifi- 
cance  and  uses  of  these  terms  have  been  indicated  in  §  46.  Other  examples 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  Fig.  7. 

A  special  employment  of  the  two  words  in  combination  is  for  the  sake  of 
designating  the  direction  of  an  incision.  Ordinarily  incisions  are  carried 
from  the  surface  inward,  that  is  ecto-entad;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  desir- 
able to  divide  parts,  especially  the  skin  and  abdominal  parietes,  by  an 
incision  in  the  opposite  direction: — ento-eciad. 

%  76.  Figure  6  is  intended  to  show  certain  features  of  the  cat,  regarded 
as  a  Mammal,  and  not  simply  as  a  Vertebrate,  as  in  Figures  2,  3, 
and  4. 

As  in  Fig.  2,  the  body  is  ventricumbent,  so  as  to  expose  the  dorsal 

aspect. 

The  limbs  (arms  and  legs)  are  extended  afc  each  side  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  soma,  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  their  normal  position. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  body  are  named  in  the  Table  on  p.  39. 

§  77.  The  Soma  and  its  Divisions.— The  largest  division  of  the 
soma  is  the  trunk.  The  tail  forms  an  extension  in  one  direction,  while  the 
other  end  is  continued  as  the  neck  and  head.  The  neck  is  narrower  than 
the  head  or  trunk,   and   the  head  itself  consists  of  the  cranium  and 

the  face. 

§  78.  The  Trunk  and  its  Divisions.— There  are  readily  distinguished 
three  regions  of  the  trunk.  The  intermediate  region  or  abdomen  has  only 
fleshy  sides,  while  the  more  csiudskl— pelvis — has  the  Os  innominatiim  on 
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each  side,  and  the  more  cephalic — thorax — ^is  enclosed  by  the  ribs  {costm) 
and  their  cartilages  {costicartilagines). 

The  yeDtral  and  larger  cavities  of  these  three  trunk  regions  are,  strictly  speaking, 
eavum  abdominis^  eavumpehis,  andeavum  thoracis;  but  they  are  usually  called  by  the 
names  of  the  regions  themselves. 

The  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  are  continuous;  but  between  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  in  the  cat  as  in  all  other  Mammals,  there  intervenes  a 
musculo-tendinous  partition — the  diaphragma. 

With  all  the  lower  Vertebrates,  the  diaphragm  is  absent  or  incomplete,  so  that  the 
three  cavities  are  continuous,  and  constitute  the  eodum  or  trunk  cavity.  Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  to  apply  this  general  name  with  Mammals. 

A  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
a  somewhat  peculiar  case  in  the  designation  of  relative  positions  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  Fig.  7;  §  91. 

§  79.  The  Vertebrae.— As  shown  in  Fig.  30,  in  the  adult  cat,  the 
vertebras  form  a  continuous  series  from  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  cranium  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  this  diagram,  however,  only  the  thoracic  vertebrae 
are  shown  by  a  series  of  squares  representing  their  centra  (bodies).  The 
lines  extended  dextrad  from  the  centra  indicate  the  right  costm  (ribs).  The 
centra  and  costsd  are  included  in  this  diagram  merely  to  illustrate  the 
method  of  notation  of  parts  which  form  a  series.  The  most  cephalic  is 
numbered  1,  etc. 

§  80.  Normal  Position  of  the  Limbs. — For  accurate  comparison  of 
the  limbs  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  other  animals,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  placed,  or  regarded  as  placed,  in  some  uniform  normal 
position.   > 

One  of  the  many  possible  natural  attitudes  of  the  cat's  limbs  is  shown  in 
Fig.  30,  and  there  is  great  variety  among  other  Mammals. 

Huxley  has  proposed  (4)  that  all  limbs  should  be  compared  as  if  in  the 
position  shown  in  Figures  2  and  6.  In  this  condition  they  stand  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  (soma),  the  extensor  surfaces  (with  the  convexities  of 
the  elbow  and  knee)  being  placed  dorsally,  and  the  flexor  surfaces  ventrally, 
with  both  pair  of  limbs.  This  is  the  position  which  they  have  in  the 
embryo  Mammal,  according  to  Kdlliker,  and  it  continues  throughout  life  in 
some  Amphibia  and  Reptiles. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ventral  aspects  of  the  iimbs 
should  not  be  regarded  as  facing  more  or  lees  directly  mesad;  bat  in  other  respects 
Haxley's  view  has  been  adopted  by  several  anatomists,  including  Mivart,  Pagenstecher, 
RoUeston,  Flower,  Cones,  and  the  senior  anthor,  in  whose  paper  (10,  9-17)  will  be  found 
fuller  reference&    See  also  Balfour,  A,  II,  508. 

Owing  to  changes  which  occur  after  the  first  formation  of  the  limbs,  it 
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is  not  easy,  with  most  Mammals,  to  replace  them  in  the  normal  position. 
It  may,  however,  be  readily  accomplished  with  an  orang,  and  without  much 
difficulty  with  the  arms  of  a  cat  or  a  child. 

The  student  may  exemplify  the  normal  position  of  the  arms  approxi- 
mately by  getting  upon  all-fours,  placing  the  palms  upon  the  floor  at  either 
side,  with  the  fingers  pointed  laterad  ;  the  convexities  of  the  elbows  should 
then  be  made  to  look  dorsad  and  laterad,  upward  and  outward.  If  now  the 
arms  be  extended  laterad  to  their  utmost  length,  still  keeping  the  palms 
against  the  floor,  and  the  elbows  away  from  it,  the  limbs  will  have  neai'ly 
the  position  shown  in  figures  6  and  7. 

§  81.  Limb  Segments. — With  the  cat,  as  with  most  air-breathing 
Vertebrates,  each  limb  presents  at  least  three  divisions  or  segmental  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  soma  by  three  arthra  (joints  or 
articulations). 

These  segments  and  arthra  are  thus  proximal,  intermediate^  and  distal. 
As  shown  upon  the  right  of  the  diagram,  the  proximal  segments  are 
brachium  (upper  arm)  and  m^ros  (thigh).  The  intermediate  segments  are 
antebrachium  (forearm)  and  cms  (leg  proper).  The  distal  segments  are  the 
munus  (hand)  and^e^  (foot). 

The  entire  limbs  are  joined  with  the  trunk  by  the  shoulder  and  hip 
joints,  while  the  elbow  and  knee  intervene  between  the  brachium  and  ante- 
brachium, the  meros  and  cms,  and  the  wrist  and  ankle  between  the  ante- 
brachium and  manus,  the  crus  and  pes  respectively. 

Tlie  technical  names  for  the  arthra  placed  in  parenthesis  are  those  which  were  pro- 
posed in  1873  by  the  senior  author  (iO,  18) ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted 
they  are  not  insisted  upon  here. 

Each  manus  and  pes  also  presents  a  threefold  division,  carpus^  metacarpus, 
and  digits  (thumb  and  fingers) ;  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  dactyls  (toes). 

The  distinctive  names  for  the  digits  and  dactyls  are  placed  under  them. 
The  primus  (great  toe)  is  represented  by  a  dotted  line,  in  consideration  of 
its  absence  from  the  cat. 

§  82.  Limb  Bones. — On  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  are  shown  the 
bones  corresponding  to  the  segments  already  enumerated. 

Jhe  proximal  segments  have  each  a  single  bone,  the  humerus  and  femur, 
which  are  represented  as  subcylindrical,  with  enlarged  extremities. 

The  intermediate  segments  have  each  two  bones,  ulna  and  radius,  tibia 
B,nd  fibula,  which,  in  the  normal  position  of  the  limbs,  lie  side  by  side,  the 
radius  and  tibia  on  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  limbs,  and  the  ulna  and  fibula 
on  the  caudal.  These  bones  are  likewise  subcylindrical,  but  the  ulna  and 
tibia  are  larger  at  their  proximal  ends,  while  the  radius  and  fibula  increase 
more  or  less  distad.  The  patella  (knee-pan)  and  the  olecranon  and  other 
special  features  are  not  shown. 
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§  88.  Marah  has  propoeed  (1)  to  apply  general  names  to  the  oorrespoDding  bones  of 
the  arm  and  leg.  Thus,  the  bones  of  the  proximal  segments  are  the  Oasa  propodialia; 
the  radius  and  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  constitute  the  epipodialia;  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  are  mesopodialia ;  the  metacarpalia  and  metatarsalia  are — as  indeed 
they  have  previously  been  called — the  metapodialia,  and  the  old  term  phalanges  is 
retained  for  the  bones  of  the  digits  and  dactyls. 

§  84.  Carpus  and  Tarsus. — The  carpalia  (bones  of  the  carpus),  and 
the  iarsalia  (bones  of  the  tarsus),  are  variously  interpreted  by  different 
writers ;  see  Balfour,  A,  II,  508. 

The  following  general  description,  based  chiefly  upon  the  researches  of 
Gegenbaur,  is  given  by  Huxley,  A,  31  :  — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  least  modified,  the  carpus  and 
the  tarsus  are  composed  of  skeletal  elements  which  are  aUke  in  number  and 
arrangement. 

*'  One  of  these,  primitively  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus, 
is  termed  the  ceiitrale  ;  on  the  distal  side  of  this  are  five  carpalia,  or  tarsalia, 
which  articulate  with  the  several  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones ;  while,  on 
its  proximal  side  are  three  bones — one  radiale  or  tibiale,  articulating  with 
the  radius  or  tibia  ;  one  ulnars  or  fibulare,  with  the  ulna  or  fibula ;  and  one 
intermedium,  situated  between  the  foregoing. 

"  Carpal  and  tarsal  bones  or  cartilages,  thus  disposed,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  some  Amphibia  and  Chelonia,  but,  commonly,  tbe  typical  arrangement  is 
disturbed  by  the  suppresiion  of  some  of  these  elements,  or  their  coalescence 
with  one  another. 

"  Thus,  in  the  carpus  of  man,  the  radiale,  intermedium,  and  ulnare  are 
represented  by  the  scaphoides,  lunare,  and  cuneiforme  respectively.  The 
pisiforme  is  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  M.  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primitive  carpus.  The  centrale 
is  not  represented  in  a  distinct  shape,  having  probably  coalesced  with  one  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  carpus.  The  fourth  and  fifth  carpalia  have 
coalesced,  and  form  the  single  unciforme.     See  §  421. 

''In  the  tarsus  of  man  the  astragalus  represents  the  coalesced  tibiale  and 
intermedium  ;  the  calcaneum  the  fibulare.  The  naviculare  (scaphoides  of 
Anthropotomy)  is  the  centrale.  Like  the  corresponding  bones  in  the 
carpus,  the  fourth  and  fifth  tarsalia  have  coalesced  to  form  the  cuboides" 

§  85.  In  the  cat,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  figures  and  statements 
of  Flower  (36,  138),  and  Mivart  (B,  96,  Fig.  60),  and  from  our  own 
observations,  the  condition  of  things  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  tarsus,  aside  from  peculiarities  of  shape,  the  tarsalia  and  their 
connections  are  as  in  man. 

In  the  carpus,  the  same  is  the  case,  excepting  that  the  scapho-lunare 
represents  not  only  the  scaphoides  and  the  lunare— the  radiale  and  inter- 
medium of  the  primitive  carpus — but  also  the  centrale.     Flower  found 
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this  element  distinct  in  a  dog ;  tbe  senior  author  has  observed  (19,  301, 
Fig.  1,)  it  as  a  separate  center  of  ossification  in  a  young  lion,  shown  in 
Figure  47 ;  and  it  is  apparently  shown,  though  not  alluded  to,  by  Mivart, 
(B,  Fig.  60.) 

There  are  many  interesting  and  important  questions  connected  with  the  composition 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  of  different  Vertebrates,  and  those  interested  in  the  subject 
may  consult  Oegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  479-481, 487,  488,  and  the  papers  of  that  anato- 
mist, Morse  (18  and  1)  Marsh  (1),  and  WUder  (lii), 

§  86.  The  metapodials  are  comparatively  simple  elements.  In  the 
diagram,  the  pollical  (first)  metacarpal  is  made  shorter  than  the  rest,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  cat,  and  the  primal  (first)  metatarsal  is  represented  as  a  slight 
rudiment,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the  whole  dactyl  being  absent,  and  hence 
shown  by  dotted  lines. 

The  ordinary  digits  and  dactyls  have  each  three  phalangeal  segments, 
proximal,  intermediate^  and  distal.  The  pollex  has  but  two,  and  in  those 
Mammals  which  have  a  primus,  this  usually  consists  of  but  two  phalanges. 

§  87.  This  peculiarity  of  the  pollex  and  primus  has  always  constituted  a  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  limbs  with  each 
other — intermembreU  homology. 

According  to  this  view,  the  cephalic  borders  of  the  arm  and  leg  correspond,  morphi- 
cally  as  well  as  telically;  the  radius  is  the  homologue  of  the  tibia,  and  the  ulna  of  the 
fibula ;  and  the  pollex  is  both  the  homologue  and  the  analogue  of  the  primus. 

This,  the  syrUropical  idea  of  intermembral  homologies,  has  been  adopted,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  nearly  all  anatomists. 

The  other  idea,  that  of  antitropy,  has  been  advocated  or  accepted  by  a  much  smaller 
number,  including  the  elder  Agasaiz,  Coues,  Dana,  Foltz,  Wyman,  and  the  senior  author. 

According  to  this  view,  the  two  ends  of  the  soma,  and  thus  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
aspects  of  the  limbs,  are  reversed  or  symmetrical  repetitions  of  one  another,  as  are  the  cor- 
responding  organs  upon  the  right  and  left  sides.  The  radius  thus  becomes  the  homologue 
of  the  fibula,  and  the  tibia  of  the  ulna,  while  the  pollex  represents  the  quintus,  and  the 
minimus  the  primus. 

Fully  recognizing  the  apparent  objections  to  this  view,  we  nevertheless  believe  it  to 
be  correct,  and  would  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  paper  (10)  by  the  senior 
author,  where  these  objections  are  discussed  and  the  opinions  of  other  writers  stated, 
with  a  List  of  Works  and  Papers  treating  of  the  general  question. 

§  88.  Enumeration  of  Parts  in  a  Series.— As  has  been  stated  (§  30, 
79),  two  or  more  similar  parts  which  form  a  series  are  enumerated  in  order, 
beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  head,  or  the  meson,  or  the  proximal  end 
of  the  more  comprehensive  part  of  which  they  are  subdivisions. 

On  the  diagram  (Fig.  6)  are  given  some  illustrations  of  this  method. 
The  rertebraB  have  been  referred  to  already.  Of  the  digits  and  dactyls,  the 
most  cephalic  in  each  series  may  be  designated  as  the  first ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  might  cause  confusion  in  the  case  of  animals  having  only  four 
or  a  less  number  of  fingers  or  toes. 
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It  is  often  desirable  to  describe  the  place  of  origin  or  inBertion  of  mnBcles 
as  from  or  upon  a  given  fraction  of  tlie  entire  length  of  a  long  bone. .  When 
the  area  extends  over  a  third  of  the  whole  length  the  thirds  would  be 
designated  nsually  as  proximal,  middle  or  distal;  but  when  fourths  or 
Emaller  subdivisions  are  employed,  thej  may  he  designated  as  first,  second, 
etc.,  as  shown  upon  the  femur  in  Fig.  6. 

Dorsal  asptet 


■pnaian^et  Ventral  taped  •* 

Ftfl.  7.— DiAOBAM  OF  AH  Ideal  Tranbection  of  the  Thorax  of  the  Cat,  with 
THE  Arms  ik  an  Appboxiuateli  Norual  Positiok,  and  showiho  ths 
Location  of  the  Peinctpai.  Vibokra.  ' 

§  89.  In  Fig.  t,  the  cut  surface  ia  viewed  from  the  caudal  aspect,  so  that 
the  right  and  left  parts  are  as  in  the  other  diagram  (Fig.  fi). 

As  a  whole,  the  body  is  symmetrical,  the  two  halves  being  reversed  repe- 
titions of  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meson. 

No  definite  separation  exists  between  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  regions, 
We  may,  however,  speak,  of  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  aspects,  and  the 
vertebral  column,  or  main  aids  of  the  soma,  intervenes  between  the  dorsal 
cavity,  or  Canalis  neuralis,  and  the  ventral  cavity,  the  ccelum,  whose  more 
cephalic  division  or  thorax  is  here  transected. 

The  Canalis  nenralis  contains  the  myelon,  and  the  ccelum  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  following  parts  and  organs  are  mesal  or  approximat«ly  so,  at  least 
in  the  embryo :  noie,  tongue,  myelon,  centra  vertebrarum,  aorta,  msophagus, 
trachea,  heart,  sternum. 

The  following  are  in  pairs:  eyes,  ears,  kidneys,  costts,  costicartUagines 
(costal  cartilages),  ^w^HOMM  (lunga),  pleura,  lim/>s. 

The  right  long  is  shown  as  a  single  and  simple  sack,  communicating 
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with  the  trachea.  The  left  lung  is  reduced  to  give  place  for  the  names  of 
the  cavity. 

Each  pleura  is  seen  to  be  a  closed  s?<5k,  which  lines  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  thorax  to  form  the  ectal  ov  parietal  lamina,  and  is  reflected  upon 
the  viscera  to  form  the  ental  or  visceral  lamina.  Between  the  heart  and 
the  sternum^  on  the  meson,  the  two  pleursB  are  in  contact,  and  form  the 
septum  mediastinale. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  pericardium  is  omitted,  and  the  heart 
shown  as  a  single  cavity  with  regular  walls.  The  single  vessel  emerging 
from  the  heart  will  be  referred  to  in  §  91. 

The  spaces  on  either  side,  between  the  skin  and  the  osseous  walls  of  the 
caelum  and  Canalis  neuralis  are  occupied  by  the  muscles,  etc. 

The  arms  have  their  elbows  directed  dorsad,  and  the  palms  ventrad. 
The  caudal  aspect  is  seen,  the  bones  including  the  ulna  and  the  ulnare  (un- 
ciforme),  and  the  minimal  metacarpal  and  phalanges. 

§  90.  Relative  Positions. — The  letters  A-L  are  introduced  into  the 
diagram  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  common  cases  of  designation  of 
relative  position. 

The  point  A  is  at  the  meson  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body ;  its  posi- 
tion may  be  described  as  dorsimesal.  B,  C,  and  D  are  lateral  in  position, 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  sinistral. 

Belatively,  B  is  laterad  of  A,  while  C  is  dorsad  of  D.  Since  they  are 
upon  a  curved  surface,  B  may  be  described  as  either  dorsad  or  mssad  of  C  ; 
while  C  may  be  said  to  lie  either  venti^ad  or  laterad  of  B.  Which  expres- 
sion should  be  employed  would  depend  upon  the  context ;  in  either  case, 
practically,  there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity. 

Bctal  and  Ental. — Of  the  three  planes  represented  by  C,  E,  F,  the 
former  is  relatively  ectal,  the  last  is  ental,  and  the  third  intermediate. 

Proximal  and  Distal. — G  is  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
H  at  the  distal  end.     G  is  thus  proximad  of  H,  and  H  distad  of  G. 

Central  and  Peripheral. — On  the  artery,  I  is  centrad  of  K,  and  K  is 
peripheral  in  comparison  with  I,  but  centrad  of  K, 

On  the  nerve  which  leaves  the  myelon,  M  and  N  are  relatively  central 
and  peripheral. 

§  91.  Use  of  some  Terms  of  Relative  Position  in  a  Physiological 
Sense. — Central  and  peripheral,  and  sometimes  other  terms  are  employed 
in  a  physiological  rather  than  in  a  strictly  topographical  sense. 

For  example,  on  the  nerve  the  ventral  curve  is  really,  that  is  topographic 
cally,  nearer  the  myelon  and  the  meson  than  N  ;  but  N  would  nevertheless 
commonly  be  described  as  centrad  of  the  curve. 

A  striking  case  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  If. 
DOffus.  In  a  part  of  its  course,  it  curves  around  one  of  the  great  arteries  near  the  heart, 
and  then  passes  cephalad  to  the  larynx.    Now  the  larynx  is  much  nearer  the  brain,  where 
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the  N.  vagus  arises,  than  is  the  heart ;  topographically,  therefore,  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  is  nearer  the  brain  than  part  of  its  trnnk  ;  yet  the  termination  would  be  described 
as  the  peripherai  portion. 

On  the  artery  shown  in  Fig.  7,  ventrad  of  the  bones  of  the  left  arm,  K 
is  peripJierad  of  I,  and  L  of  K.  If  the  arm  should  be  so  flexed  as  to  bring 
the  artery  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines,  L'  would  be  topographically 
nearer  the  heai't  than  K,  but  would  neTertheless  be  2^  peripheral  point  on  the 
vessel. 

A  somewhat  similar  ease  is  offered  by  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  as  shown  on  Fig.  6.  In  the  strict  topographical  sense,  the 
ccBcum  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  small  intestine  lie  caudad  of  the  colon. 
In  some  cases,  a  description  would  refer  to  this  fact,  but  it  would  be  never- 
theless understood  that,  physiologically  and  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the 
contents  of  the  canal,  the  caecum  is  intermediate  between  the  small  intes- 
tine and  the  colon,  and  is  therefore  caudad  of  the  one  and  cephalad  of  the 
other.  The  relation  in  the  one  case  is  merely  of  contiguity  ;  in  the  other, 
of  structural  and  functional  continuity. 


v.— THE  SLIP-SYSTEM  OF  NOTES. 

§  d3.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  "  notes  "  are  here  introduced  not  because,  like 
the  foregoing  matters,  they  render  what  follows  more  intelligible  or  available,  but 
because,  taking  for  granted  that  none  will  have  got  so  far  in  the  volume  without  the 
intention  to  do  some  serious  scientific  or  literary  work,  we  desire  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  a  method  which  has  proved  most  useful  to  us,  and  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
adopted  by  our  readers  even  if  their  only  employment  of  it  is  in  recording  criticisms  of  our 
statements  and  ideas. 

§  93.  The  essential  feature  of  a  "  slip-system  "  is  the  use  of  separate 
slips  of  uniform  and  convenient  size. 

Accessory  features  concern  the  precise  size  and  form  of  the  slips,  the  way 
of  writing  upon  them,  and  the  manner  of  their  filiiig  and  distribution  for 
reference. 

§  94.  After  constant  use  of  the  slips  for  fifteen  and  seven  years  respec- 
tively, we  make  the  following  specific  recommendations  :— 

§  95.  The  Slips. — Excluding  those  used  in  the  Catalogues  of  Libraries 
and  Museums  (which  will  be  referred  to  farther  on)  the  note-slips  should 
be  of  unruled  paper;  white,  blue,  light  brown  or  yellow  in  color;  slightly 
sized,  so  as  to  take  either  the  pencil  or  the  pen  ;  moderately  stiff,  but  not 
thick  ;  and  of  the  size  of  the  U.  8.  Postal  Card,  at  present  13  x  7.7  cm. 

§  96.  Making  Notes. — Some  of  these  slips  should  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  at  all  times,  preferably  in  the  pocket-book,  which  is  usually  large 
enough  for  folded  letters. 
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Temporary  memoranda  may  be  made  across  the  slip,  but  all  other  notes 
should  be  written  lengthwise,  and  preferably  on  one  side  only. 

§  97.  Slip  notes  are  of  the  following  kinds:  museum  catalogues;  library 
catalogues ;  references  ;  extracts  ;  clippings ;  statements  of  observations  or 
ideas,  original  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  drawings. 

§  98.  Library  Catalogues. — The  titles  of  books  and  papers  should 
comprise  at  least  the  following  data  :  the  author's  name  and  surname  or 
initials  ;  the  title  and  subtitle  of  the  book  or  paper.  With  a  book,  the  edi- 
tion, size,  number  of  pages  and  illustrations  ;  the  place  and  date  of  publica- 
tion. With  a  paper,  the  Periodical  in  which  it  was  first  published,  dates  of 
presentation  and  publication,  the  volume,  part,  pages  and  illustrations.  With 
Iwth,  references  to  Translations  and  Abstracts. 

The  foregoing  data  are  entered  in  various  orders,  and  with  different  kinds 
of  abbreviation.  Those  who  desire  to  adopt  some  standard  method  of  writ- 
ing titles  should  consult  the  "  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  "  published  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  publications  of  "  The  American  Library 
Association,"  and  the  "  List  of  Periodicals  taken  by  the  Public  Libraries 
near  Boston." 

A.  One  of  the  valuable  saggestions  of  the  Libraiy  Association  is  that  the  more  com- 
mon given  names  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  initial,  this  initial  being  distinguished 
from  the  same  letters  used  elsewhere  bv  a  colon  following :  For  example,  K  might  stand 
for  Edwin,  Egbert,  Edmund,  etc.,  but  E:  would  always  signify  Edward. 

B.  Another  suggestion,  that  the  sizes  of  books  should  be  indicated  not  by  numbers 
bat  by  the  initials  of  the  words  signified  by  the  numbers,  as  O.  for  octavo,  etc.,  is  carried 
out  in  the  "List"  just  mentioned,  and  is  made  more  available  by  the  use  of  the  "Book 
Size  Rule/'  provided  by  the  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Company,  being  a  metric 
rule,  80  cm.  (1  ft.)  long ;  this  is  also  a  convenient  desk  nile. 

§  99.  Catalogue  Data. — On  the  face  of  the  Museum  Catalogue  Card 
should  be  noted  the  following  :  Museum  number,  original  number,  class  (of 
animals),  series  (of  specimens  or  preparations),  genus,  species,  common  name, 
locality,  sex,  age,  dates  of  collection,  death,  and  reception  (which  do  not 
always  coincide).  This  should  leave  the  lower  half  of  the  face  for  a  brief 
description  of  the  preparation  ;  purpose  for  which  it  was  made  ;  reference  to 
any  original  list,  to  publications,  etc. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  slip  should  be,  after  a  repetition  of  the  museum 
number :  the  original  weight  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  body,  and  the  ratio  in 
decimals;  the  present  (usually  alcoholic)  weight  of  the  brain  and  body;  the 
capacity  (of  an  inflated  preparation);  the  length  from  vertex  to  anus  (of  an 
entire  example);  by  whom  collected  ;  when  and  by  whom  prepared  ;  donor 
or  seller;  his  address;  original  cost,  expressage,  etc.,  hours'  work;  estimated 
present  value ;  museum  numbers  of  other  specimens  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual;  numbers  of  other  preparations  from  members  of  the  same  litter; 
numbers  of  other  specimens  with  which  this  may  be  instructively  compared. 
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With  care  in  the  arrangement  and  abbreviation  of  these  points,  all  may  be  entered, 
together  with  others  not  here  specified.  We  have  not  yet  fully  determined  upon  tlie 
best  form  for  the  Catalogue  slip,  and  hope  others  will  offer  ihe  results  of  their  experience. 

For  library  and  museum  catalogues,  the  slips  should  be  of  heavier  and  stiffer  paper 
than  for  ordinary  notes,  and  the  surface  should  be  well-sized,  since  ink  is  commonly 
employed. 

§  100.  References. — The  slips  may  be  used  for  brief  references  to 
works,  papers,  persons,  addresses,  localities,  museums,  etc.,  constituting,  in 
fact,  permanent  memoranda^  which  may  be  filed  with  more  elaborate  or 
extended  materials  upon  the  same  subjects. 

§  101.  Extracts. — Upon  one  side  of  the  slip  may  be  written  from  40  to 
60  words,  either  by  hand,  or  with  the  type-writer  when  the  lines  are  at 
medium  distance,  1  cm.  apart.  At  short  distance,  the  number  is  just 
doubled,  and,  if  necessary,  botlj  sides  may  be  written  on,  or  two  or  more  slips 
may  be  used,  or  a  sheet  may  be  used,  and  then  folded  to  the  slip  size. 
.  §  102.  Clippings.— Clippings  from  periodicals  and  newspapers  may 
often  be  accommodated  upon  the  slip.  When  no  longer  than  the  slip  is 
wide,  they  may  be  pasted  at  either  end,  with  the  lines  always  lengthwise  of 
the  slip.  When  the  length  is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  slip,  the  columns, 
if  narrow,  may  be  pasted  side  by  side ;  but  usually  so  much  as  exceeds  the 
width  must  be  pasted  on  the  remaining  space  so  that  the  lines  run  across  the 
slip.  By  thus  covering  both  sides,  a  single  slip  may  receive  an  entire  column 
of  "The  Medical  Record,*^  or  "Science;"  more  than  half  a  column  of 
"  The  Nation,"  and  neariy  half  a  column  of  the  "  New  York  Daily  Tribune." 

Even  when  unaccompanied  by  the  signature  of  some  well-established 
authority,  such  clippings  serve  as  memoranda  which  may  aid  in  looking  up 
the  matter  farther,  and  as  more  or  less  valuable  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  103.  Notes  Proper. — The  most  common  and  most  important  use  of 
the  slips  is  as  a  ready  and  convenient  vehicle  for  the  many  kinds  of  informa- 
tion which  the  scientific  or  literary  worker  desires  to  record  and  to  use. 

The  Slip  is  Always  at  Hand, — It  may  be  written  upon  without 
parade,  and  under  almost  any  circumstances,  whether  sitting  at  the  table,  or 
riding  in  the  cars,  or  even  on  horseback ;  whether  engaged  in  regular 
work,  or  conversing  with  friends,  or  even  at  night  and  in  the  darkness. 
Under  all  these  conditions,  more  or  less  favorable,  the  essence  or  "  pith  "  of 
a  fact  or  idea  may  be  recorded,  though  sometimes  in  a  shape  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  others  and  well-nigh  so  to  the  writer,  unless  an  early  opportunity 
is  taken  for  putting  it  in  better  form. 

§  104.  Accumulation  and  Elimination  of  Slips. — The  beginner's 
object  is  to  accumulate  the  brief  records  of  what  he  has  learned,  but  is  not 
sure  of  remembering  when  wanted. 

After  the  first  year,  however,  many  of  the  things  thus  recorded  become 
familiar  as  the  alphabet,  and  much  also  that  is  supposed  true  to-day  may  be 
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disproved  to-morrow,  or  superseded  by  more  accurate  descriptions,  more 
perfect  drawings,  and  more  logical  discussions. 

With  the  ordinary  note-book,  or  Index  Rerum,  all  these  untruths, 
half-truths,  or  truisms  must  forever  remain  where  they  were  placed.  From 
being  merely  superfluous,  they  soon  become  burdensome,  then  confusing,  and 
finally  a  source  of  loss  and  exasperation. 

Not  so  the  slip ;  the  instant  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end,  into  the  waste- 
basket  it  goes,  making  room  for  more  desirable  successors. 

§  105.  Arrangement  and  Storage  of  Notes. — After  trying  many 
different  plans,  we  make  the  following  practical  suggestions  : — 

§  106.  Slip- Portfolios.* — The  slip-portfolio  is  for  holding  the  notes 
upon  a  given  subject. 

It  is  made  from  a  piece  of  stiff  Manilla  paper,  16  x  13  cm.,  and  folded  over 
a  pencil  so  that  the  folded  edge  is  left  rounded.  The  slips  are  introduced, 
the  title  of  the  subject  is  written  along  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  bound 
together  by  a  rubber  band  7  cm.  long  by  1  mm.  thick,  like  No.  372  of  the 
Price-list  of  the  E.  and  W.  Ec.  Co. 

Such  a  portfolio  will  hold  50  slips,  but  usually  when  there  are  more  than 
25  they  should  be  subdivided. 

§  107.  Subdivision  of  Notes. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  student  is 
collecting  information  respecting  the  heart  of  the  cat.  While  his  notes  are 
few,  all  may  be  contained  in  a  single  portfolio.  As  they  multiply,  they 
naturally  fall  into  four  categories  relating  respectively  to  the  structure  of 
the  organ,  its  functions,  its  development,  and  the  titles  of  works  and  papers 
treating  of  it.  As  the  notes  increase  under  each  of  these  heads,  anatomical 
notes  may  be  divided  naturally  into  sets  relating  respectively  to  the  appear- 
ances which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  those  which  require  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  those  which  involve  special  kinds  of  manipulation,  as  boiling,  etc., 
in  order  to  display  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers.  The  macroscopic  anatomy 
may  refer  to  the  auricles,  the  ventricles  or  the  valves,  and  each  of  these 
headings  may  be  still  further  subdivided. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  without  the  subdivision  of  the  notes  upon  five 
quite  extensive  topics,  the  heart  might  require  the  use  of  a  dozen  separate 
portfolios.  Since  all  of  these  concern  the  heart,  they  may  all  be  bound 
together  by  a  stronger  band,  say  No.  385,  8  cm.  long  and  3  mm.  wide  ;  or, 
they  might  be  bound  in  two  sets,  the  one  including  all  the  divisions  of  the 
gross  anatomy,  and  the  other  the  rest. 

Such  a  plan  of  subdivision  is  not  only  convenient  for  reference,  but 
furnishes  an  exercise  in  Natural  Classification  ;  see  p.  49,  §  108. 

§  109.     Distribution. — Since  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  assign  the 


*  The  employment  of  the  portfolios  waa  Bnggested  to  us  by  Wm,  Nichob,  M.D.,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 
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notes  to  their  proper  places  at  the  time  they  are  made,  it  ig  veil  to  hare  an 
extra  portfolio,  wbich,  in  thie  case,  would  be  marked,  "  Heart  of  Cat ; 
Distribution. " 

When  its  contents  are  t«  be  distributed,  the  other  portfolios  are  arranged 
npon  the  table  in  some  natural  oi-der ;  the  removal  of  their  bande  will 
permit  tlie  npspringingof  the  side  bo  as  to  expose  the  heading,  and  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  slips. 

§  110.  Slip-box. — This  should  be  of  stout  tin,  preferably  Japanned. 
The  inside  measures  of  length  and  width  should  be  23  cm.  x  14  cm.  (about 
9  X  3.5  in.),  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 

The  depth  is  less  simply  stated.  If  the  box  has  a  folding  lid,  hke  the 
"Japanned  tray,  postal  size,"  here  figured  (Fig.  8),  a  depth  of  8  cm.  will  be 
needed.  But  the  scientific  student  has  such  abundant  need  for  shallow 
trays,  that  he  will  usually  find  it  more  convenient  to  have,  in  place  of  the 
folding  lid,  a  single  cover,  2  em.  deep.  This  should  overlap  the  edge  of 
the  box  for  1  cm.,  resting  on  a  welt.  The  depth  of  the  box  itself  will  then 
be  only  7  cm. 

If  the  slips  are  kept  in  envelopes  instead  of  portfolios,  the  box  and 
cover  together  should  have  a  depth  of  9  cm.  Tbe  Japanned  tray,  "standard 
size,"  is  only  5  cm.  deep,  and  if  the  "  postal  size  "  is  ordered,  care  shonid  be 
taken  that  it  is  of  the  actual  width  required  for  the  postal  card,  since  some 
the  of  so-called  "postal  slips"  are  only  12.5  cm.\long. 

The  free  edges  of  the  box  and  cover  should  be  turned,  and  the  latter 
should  he  "wired." 

g  111.  Coat  of  Materials.— The  tin  box  ma;  be  had  for  from  SO  cente  to  $1.00.  A 
tin  cash-bnx,  nith  lock,  coats  fl.SO.  The  JapaoDod  trey,  poetal  size,  with  Blips,  blocks 
and  guides,  Is  f3.65. 

"  Roll  Manitla,"  40  Inches  wide.  Is  8  Cts.  pet  yard ;  inclndlog  tbe  cutting,  the  slip- 
folios  cost  at  tbe  rate  of  10  rts.  for  35-3S. 

The  bands  are  ral«d  at  $2.20  per  M.  for  No.  ST3,  and  fS.SQ  for  No,  865.  B;  tbe  hun- 
dred thej  coet  proportiooally  a  little  more. 

The  Blips  maj  bo  cut  by  hand,  but  it  ib 
osnaliy  cheaper  lo  have  tbe  catting  done 
by  the  stationer.  They  cost  from  60  eta. 
to  $1.00  per  M. 

§113.  Other  Methods.— Tbe  slips 
may  be  placed  in  enwlopev,  sealed  at  tbe 
side,  and  with  the  right  end  cut  off.  If 
this  plui  is  adopted,  it  is  true  economy  fa> 
nse  stout  envelopes  nhicb  will  not  leadllf 
fraj  and  tear.  Cloth-lined  envelopes  of 
the  proper  width,  0  cm.  (three  and  oue-balf 
fnchesi,  raav  be  bad  for  about  $2.50  I>er      ^       „      ^        , 

,  ,  .  ■,  _-  1,  ■  J  .  ,1,1  I^m  8.— The  Japanned  That,  for  Cata- 
bnndred,  and  am  practically  indeetrucfible.  c.  ..  t.,   

,     .,  ',    .    _  ..    ..    i.„  j-_„  LOO  (IB  Slips,    Hkaderb  and  WarrEBB 

A...h.,  W.J  I.  t.  ™t.  th,  h..dmg  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

upon  a  card  the  eixe  of  the  Blips,  and  put 
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the  baud  over  bll.    Fluill^,  there  is  tbe  mstliod  exemplified  bj'  tlie  accompanjing  figure 
(Ftg.  8),  vhich  seeme,  however,  better  ndftpled  for  miueom  and  library  catalogues. 

§  113.  Using  the  Slips. — For  ordinary  reference,  the  portfolio  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  the  band  removed,  and  the  shps  turned  until  the  deaired 
one  ia  found. 

As  a  basis  for  manuscript  or  lecture-notea,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the 
proper  order  by  apreading  them  out  upon  the  table ;  more  or  lesB  condensa- 
tion and  ehminatioQ  will  then  occur.  The  aelected  or  condenaed  notea  may 
be  used  as  lecture-notes,  or  their  subatance  transcribed  to  sheeta. 

%  114.  For  carefully  prepared  manuscript,  the  following  stages  of  com- 
position are  recommended : — 

1.  Slips,  hand-writton.  3,  Slipa,  selected,  condenaed,  and,  if  poasible, 
type-written.  3.  Sheets,  hand  or  type-written,  into  which  the  type-written 
Blips  may  sometimes  bo  incorporated  by  paaring.  4.  Sheets,  carefully  type- 
written, a  corrected  copy  of  the  first  set. 

Manuscript  ao  prepared,  especially  if  in  addition  an  interval  of  at  least 
one  week  elapses  between  the  first  sud  the  second  copies,  will  usually  need 
few  changes  in  proof, 

§  115.  Sheet -Portfolios.— The  sheets  referred  to  are  of  the  standard 
note  aize,  about  31  x  13.5  cm.  Such 
sheeta  and  drawings  of  similar  size  may 
be  conveniently  kept  in  sheet-portfolios  of 
the  Manilla  paper,  double  the  aize  of  the 
sheet,  say  about  31  x  37  cm. 

Portfolios  of  aheeta,  or  the  sheets 
themselves,  may  be  conveniently  kept  in 
the    "  Pigeon    Hole    Case,"   "  pamphlet 

size,"  supplied  at  S1.50  by  the  E,  &  W.  

Ec.  Co.     The  case  ahown  in  the  figure       ^«  ».-Ubifobm,  ™ichano^ 

,  ,  „.„         .      .,    ^_  ABLE  PioEOTJ  Hole  Cabk,  Billet 

la    known    as   the    "Billet    size."     For  ^j^   Bkadebs &  Wkitkrs Eco- 

"  note  sheets,"  there  are  only  two  tiers  of  nokt  Co.,  (A.) 

holea. 

§  116,  Miscellaneous  SugEestions.--A.  By  writing  the  portfolio  headings  with 
pencil,  they  may  be  changed  as  desired,  and  to  any  extent.  Even  if  written  with  ink  or 
printed,  however,  each  portfolio  preeentB  four  enrfaces  which  may  be  used  in  turn. 

§  117.  B.  The  type-atrUer  or  eoBi'ffraph  can  be  adjusted  to  any  width  of  paper.  Of 
coarse,  the  longer  the  line  the  fewer  the  shiflinge  ;  hut  the  narrower  sheet  ia  more  easily 
nuinlpnlaled,  espedally  when  changes  or  divisions  are  required,  and  it  is  often  b  real  ad- 
vantage to  be  able,  without  delay,  to  write  alternately  upon  the  sheets  and  the  slips. 

gll8.  C.  While  assorting  alarge  number  of  slips  (or  which  portfolios  have  not  been 
prepared,  it  ia  sometimes  dewrabie  to  remove  them  all  without  miiing  the  separatod  piles. 
This  may  be  accomplished,  either  by  interposing  a  blank  slip  between  the  sncccKiive  piles, 
or  by  placing  them  crosswise,  and  carrying  a  band  over  them  dia^nally. 
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§  119.  Origin  of  the  Slip-system. — ^It  is  probable  that  the  slip-system 
has  been  devised  independently  by  many  indiyidnals,  and  we  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Folsom,  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athensaam,  proposed  the  use 
of  slips  in  Card  Catalogues  at  the  Librarian's  Convention  in  New  York  in 
1852.  As  a  means  of  recording  and  arranging  scientific  information,  how- 
ever, the  first  published  notice  known  to  us  is  the  following  by  the  senior 
author  (27),  communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
May  15, 1867  :— 

§  120.  ^^  It  consists  in  the  brief  statement  of  facts,  ideas,  or  references 
to  books,  written  upon  one  side  of  a  slip  of  paper  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of 
a  sheet  of  note  paper. 
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'A  few  of  these  blanks  are  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  advantage  is  thns  taken  of  op- 
portnnities  for  recording  and  preserving  information  which  the  time,  place,  or  state  of 
mind  wouJd  not  permit  to  be  written  out  in  fall,  or  which  might  be  forgotten  before  a 
fitting  opportunity  should  occur. 

These  slips  are  distributed  at  leisure  into  envelopes  bearing  the  title  of  the  subject. 
By  keepinfir  the  slips  separate,  it  is  evident  that  an  indefinite  subdivision  of  each 
general  subject  can  be  made  by  simply  Increasing  the  number  of  envelopes  and  redistri- 
buting the  slips. 

'*  The  slips  may  be  used  either  for  simple  reference,  or,  if  in  preparation  of  a  lecture 
or  communication,  by  arranging  them  on  the  table  in  any  desired  order,  and  transcribing 
parts  of  them  in  the  form  of  notes ;  while  for  a  written  paper  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
general  order  of  discussing  a  subject 

"  The  method  proposed  makes  sure  of  the  essential  fact  or  idea  in  a  brief  form,  and 
the  slips,  being  kept  separate  and  of  uniform  size,  may  easily  be  arranged,  carried  and 
arranged,  or  rearranged  in  any  order  at  any  time." 

This  plan  was  presented  in  a  lecture  at  the  session  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
History  on  Penikese  Island,  in  July  1878,  and,  according  to  a  report  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune^ 
"  was  almost  universally  and  immediately  adopted." 


§  121.    Rules  and  Aphorisms  of  General  Application. 

"In  the  order  of  Nature,  doing  comes  before  thinking;  Art  before 
Science  " — Joseph  Henry  {Mayer,  1,  95). 

*' Personal  familiarity  alone  makes  knowledge  alive." — Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

"  Practice  the  utmost  rigidity  and  thoroughness  in  research,  without 
regard  to  time  consumed,  or  value  of  results.''— jffewry  Jmnes  Clark  {Pack- 
ardy  1). 

"  Lenteur  dans  la  marche ;  aridity  dans  I'etude ;  solidity  dans  le^  prin- 
cipes ;  s&ret^  dans  les  r^sultats ;  ce  sont  Id,  les  attributs  des  sciences  d'ob- 
servation." — Bichaty  A,  i,  p.  v. 

Correct  methods  are  the  keys  of  knowledge. 

Whoever  has  learned  how  to  work  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  indepen- 
dence of  teachers  and  books. 
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The  method  may  determine  the  result." — Louis  Agassiz. 

'^  If  researches  take  at  the  first  step  a  wrong  direction  they  diverge  the 
farther  from  the  truth  the  farther  they  are  followed." — Oaboriau. 

'^  It  is  often  as  if  the  truth  were  rather  whispered  than  spoken  by 
Nature/' — Owen. 

Accuracy  is  more  to  be  desired  than  speed. 

Books  may  be  con8ulte4  in  haste,  but  Nature  demands  deliberation. 

Non-discrimination  is  no  proof  of  identity 

Ignorance  of  a  specimen's  locality  may  cause  delay ;  an  error  respecting 
it  may  create  confusion. 

As  is  the  locality  to  an  individual,  so  is  the  individual  to  any  of  its  parts. 

^  There  is  so  close  a  solidarity  between  ourselves  and  the  animal  world 
that  our  inaccessible  inward  parts  may  be  supplemented  by  theirs.  *  ♦  ♦  A 
sheep's  heart  or  lungs  or  eye  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  man  ; 
but  ao  f ar  as  the  comprehension  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  physiology  of 
circulation  and  of  respiration  and  of  vision  goes,  the  one  furnishes  the 
needed  anatomical  data  as  well  as  the  other." — Huxley^  3- 

'*  Carpenters  and  tailors  do  not  learn  their  trades  upon  rosewood  and 
cloth  of  goli.''— Wilder,  2,  8- 

"Felitomy  should  be  the  stepping-stone  to  anthropotomy." — Idem,  2,  6. 

^'  No  medical  student  should  l>e  allowed  to  dissect  the  human  cadaver 
until  he  has  familiarized  himaelf  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cat." — Cleven- 
qer,  1, 1. 

He  who  can  skillfully  dissect  a  cat  will  find  little  difficulty  in  dissecting 
a  man. 

"  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili." 

The  softer  the  parts,  the  harder  their  study. 

Soft  parts  are  perishable. 

Hurried  dissection  is  rarely  trustworthy. 

The  thorough  examination  of  soft  parts  can  be  made  only  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following  conditions :  A.  Limitation  of  the  inquiry ;  B.  Abun- 
dance of  material;  C.  Continuity  of  dissection;  D.  Co-operation  of  several 
dissectors ;  E.  Preservation  of  the  parts. 

Filth  and  bad  odors  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  their  continuance  is 
rarely  necessary. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  a  few  things  is  better  than  vague  ideas  concern- 
ing many.     * 

First  expressions  are  rarely  correct  or  perfect. 

A  description  is  perfect  only  when  it  enables  one  who  has  never  seen  the 
object  to  form  a  con*ect  image  of  it 
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§  123.  This  work  treats  mainly  of  the  Gross  Anatomy  of  certain 
I)ortions  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  and  of  the  Methods  of  their  Examina- 
tion and  Preservation. 

Reasons  for  Selection  and  Preference. — ^There  shall  be  given 
here  a  condensed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  Cat,  for 
giving  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  Cephalic  region  of  the  body, 
and  for  devoting  to  the  Brain  and  other  Viscera  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  sjyace. 

§  124.  For  Selecting  the  Oat.— Three  things  are  to  be  learned  by 
the  student  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  whether  Human,  Veteri- 
nary or  Comparative  :  methods  of  manipulation ;  fundamental/ac^* 
of  structure  and  function ;  and  terms  of  expression. 

Most  of  the  methods  might  be  learned  upon  any  mammal,  but 
convenience  and  economy  are  consulted  by  the  use  of  one  which  is 
at  the  same  time  widely  distributed,  common,  easily  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  of  moderate  size  so  as  to  be  readily  manipulated  and 
cheaply  preserved. 

Methods  cannot  be  practised  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  uses  of  the  parts  concerned ;  and  the  record  or 
communication  of  results  involves  the  use  of  terms ;  hence  there  is 
effected  a  substantial  saving  of  time,  mental  effort  and  expense  by 
employing,  in  the  acquisition  of  methods,  a  form  anatomically  and 
physiologically  comparable  with  those  which  the  student  is  pre- 
paring himself  to  investigate. 

The  adult  human  Biibject  is  incoDveniently  large,  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  and  often 
expensive  when  aU  things  are  considered.    The  immature  indiylduals  (still-births)  which 
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may  sometimes  be  had,  lack  the  firmneBsof  texture  which  is  desirable  for  the  examination 
of  certain  parts. 

The  veterinarian  is  especially  interested  in  the  horse  and  the  cow ;  bat  these  are  too 
large  and  costly  for  elementary  work  ;  in  leas  degree,  the  sheep  and  the  pig  are  open  to 
the  same  objection. 

The  needs  of  the  comparative  anatomist  were  well  expressed  in  the  coarse  of  a  *'  Labora- 
tory talk,"  by  the  late  Prof.  Jeffiries  Wyman,  as  recorded  by  the  senior  aathor  (2,  5)  :— 

**  In  commenting  upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  some  published  notes  of  dissec- 
tions, he  said  :  '  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  standards  for  comparison.  The 
human  body  is  not  a  saitable  standard  for  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  best  thing  any 
anatomist  can  do  is  to  prepare  complete  accounts  of  the  structure  of  a  few  forms,  each 
typical  of  some  large  group.  The  fowl  could  represent  the  birds,  and  the  cat  the  mammals. 
The  cat's  anatomy  should  be  done  first,  because  it  would  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Human  Anatomy,  and  thus  become  an  important  aid  to  Medical  Education.' " 

Theoretically,  among  known  forms,  the  wants  of  the  comparative  anatomist  might  be 
more  fiQIy  met  by  the  more  generalized  opossum  or  raccoon.  The  tiny  musk-deer  of  Java 
could  be  more  easily  dissected  and  preserved  than  most  of  our  hoofed  quadrupeds  ;  while  a 
medium  sized  monkey,  especially  after  some  confinement,  is  the  best  possible  substitute 
for  the  human  subject. 

Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these  animals  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  we  must  select  such  as  are  to  be  had.  The  rat  is  certainly  too 
small  for  most  purposes,  and  not  easy  to  obtain  unmutilated.  The  rabbit,  like  the  rat, 
belongs  to  a  group  of  peculiar  mammals,  the  Rodents,  with  no  special  advantages  in 
respect  to  either  human  or  veterinary  anatomy.  Dogs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  mode  of 
life,  so  that  no  one  of  the  many  breeds  can  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  the  dog^  and  although, 
as  stated  by  the  senior  author  (21,  808),  the  pectoral  muscles  present  less  variation 
than  might  be  expected,  few  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  other  soft  parts  except- 
ing the  brain,  where,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  the  variation  is 
considerable  and  perplexing  (Wilder,  12,  242). 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  published  records  and  our  own  observations,  cats  are  much 
lees  subject  to  variation  than  dogs.  They  are  both  wdkers  and  difr^bers,  and  therefore 
comparable  with  the  domestic  quadrupeds  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  monkeys,  and 
through  them  with  man,  on  the  other.  They  are  common  in  most  civilized  lands,  fertile, 
easily  reared,  and  may  be  kept  in  confinement,  even  in  considerable  numbers,  without 
difficulty.  They  quickly  succumb  to  aniesthetics,  and  their  size  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
both  dissection  and  preservation  in  alcohol.    They  are  quiet,  while  dogs  are  noisy. 

§  125.  Of  a  less  practical  nature,  yet  well  worth  mention,  is  the  remarkable  combination 
in  the  cat's  organization,  of  delicacy,  agility  and  strength ;  a  combination  which  seems 
almost  perfectly  adapted  to  the  prolongation  of  individual  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  Indeed,  as  weU  remarked  by  Mivart  (B,  498,)  ''Something  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  cats  being  the  highest  of  mammals,  if  man  is  considered  merely  in  his  animal  capacity, 
in  which  alone  he  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  other  organisms."  See  also 
Minot,  1,  and  Dana,  123, 160. 

This  idea  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  purely  teleological  aspect  of  Nature. 
Others,  however,  may  find  ample  ground  for  discussion  respecting  the  universal  operation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Teleology 
has  not  yet  explained  the  existence  of  the  insignificant  clavicle,  the  rudimentary  primal 
metacarpal,  the  little  pocket  at  the  border  of  the  ear,  or  the  cusps  on  the  deciduous  man- 
dibular canine  teeth. 

g  126.  In  short,  while  freely  conceding  the  advantages  which  might  be  presented  by 
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other  forms,  especially  if  it  were  practicable  to  supply  a  separate  standard  for  the  anthro- 
potomist,  the  zoologist  and  the  veterinarian,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  even  then 
these  three  might  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  cat  as  a  fourth  and  intermediate 
form,  and  that,  when  all  points  are  considered — size,  habit,  distribution,  physical  endow- 
ment and  zoological  position — the  cat  should  be  chosen  over  all  others,  both  as  a  single 
standard  for  comparison,  and  as  a  subject  of  elementary  and  preliminary  anatomical  and 
physiological  work. 

§  127.  Nor  is  this  choice  wholly  without  precedent.  It  is  true  that  descriptive  and 
practical  works  upon  Mammals  have  been  more  often  based  upon  others  than  the  cat.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  horse  has  been  the  subject  of  many  pubUcations ;  the  rabbit  is  selected 
by  ELrause  (A),  the  rabbit  and  the  dog  by  Foster  and  Langley  (A),  the  rat  by  Rolleston 
(A)  and  Morrell  (A),  while  Ck)ues  has  described  (47)  the  skeleton  and  muscles  of  the 
opossum. 

Tet  Straus-Durckbeim  devoted  a  magnificent  monograph  to  the  bones,  ligaments  and 
muscles  of  the  cat ;  and  reduced  copies  of  his  outline  plates,  with  a  translation  of  the 
"  Explanations,"  have  been  published  by  our  colleague,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Williams.  The 
skeleton  is  delineated  and  named,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Duck  and  the  Codfish, 
by  E.  Tulley  Newton  (A),  and  as  the  work  was  "prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Huxley,"  the  usefulness  of  the  cat  has  probably  been  appreciated  by  that  zoologist. 
Finally,  the  recent  volume  by  Mivart  (B)  purports  to  describe  the  entire  structure  of 
the  cat,  although  no  practical  directions  are  given,  and,  according  to  notices  in  The  Nation 
for  June  2, 1881,  and  in  Science^  and  Hie  AthencBum  for  June  4,  the  author  seems  to  have 
made  somewhat  frequent  and  wholly  unspecified  substitutions  of  human  anatomy  for  that 
of  the  cat. 

The  junior  author  has  published  two  papers  {1,  3)  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  cat ;  and 
the  desire  for  a  complete  account  of  its  brain,  expressed  by  the  senior  author  in  1878 
(11,  229),  has  been  recently,  in  part,  fulfilled  in  the  papers  numbered  2,  3,  4,  ff,  O, 
7,  8,  9,  12,  13  and  14, 

%  128!  Reasons  for  Treatiiig  of  only  Part  of  the  Body. — ^This 
work  is  primarily  an  explanation  of  ffiethods^  and  the  descriptions 
of  organs  are  mainly  in  illustration  thereof. 

The  account  of  only  forty  muscles  covers  an  equal  number  of  pages.  To  devote  a  pro- 
portionate space  to  the  150  or  more  other  muscles,  and  to  all  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves 
would  swell  the  volume  to  undedrable  dimensions.  Some  selection  was  therefore  neces- 
sary. 

Of  the  two  general  regions  of  the  body,  the  cephalic  is  certainly  more  familiar  to  most 
persons,  more  interesting,  more  employed  in  art,  more  often  used  in  experiment,  and  more 
subject  to  injury  and  disease.  To  obtain  and  prepare  the  heart  and  the  brain  involves 
some  manipulation  of  the  thorax  and  head. 

The  arm  of  the  cat  is  more  complete  than  the  leg,  since  it  has  all  five  of  the  digits, 
and  presents  the  interesting  and  important  provision  for  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  epipodial 
bones  about  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  our  doubts  respecting  the  homologies  of  the  M.  davo-trapezius  and 
some  of  the  antebrachial  muscles,  the  myology  of  the  arm  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  state 
than  that  of  the  leg,  where  the  great  *' adductors'' are  likely  to  puzzle  anatomists  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  short,  the  same  practical  considerations  which  have  led  most  anatomists  to  describe 
the  muscles  of  the  antebrachium  with  more  fullness  than  those  of  the  back,  have  induced 
OS  to  select  the  arm  rather  than  the  leg  for  the  more  detailed  descriptions. 
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§  129.  Reasons  for  Griving  Unusual  Prominence  to  the  Vis- 
cera.— It  is  stated  by  Macalister  (British  Association  Report,  1877, 
p.  94),  that  "at  least  600  bodies  are  annuaUy  examined  in  the  dis- 
secting rooms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  yet  how  few  are 
the  published  observations  respecting  the  characters,  constant  or 
variable,  of  any  parts  other  than  the  bones  and  the  muscles.  In 
this  country  the  case  is  still  worse,  and  we  have  no  journal  espe- 
cially devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

This  oomparative  neglect  of  the  intemal  organs  is  probablj  due,  in  great  part,  to  the 
fact  that,  as  remarked  by  the  senior  author,  (9^  9),  the  average  "  human  subject  is  rarely 
available  for  the  study  of  viscera.  Usually  some  of  them  are  diseased.  The  heart  is  apt 
to  be  full  of  injection-mass.  The  brain  and  abdominal  viscera  decay  so  rapidly  that  some 
of  their  important  features  are  soon  obliterated ;  and  when,  as  is  customary,  their  removal 
is  postponed  until  after  the  examination  of  the  overlying  muscles,  their  condition  is  often 
6uch  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  preservation.  How  many  students  have  plained  a  good 
view  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  the  sympathetic  ganglia  ?  How  often  has  it  been  ascertained 
whether  a  subject  \\a^  two  pancreatic  ducts  or  only  one  ?  Is  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  the  brain  made  by  the  majority  of  dissectors  ?  "  In  short,  do  not  the  larger  number  of 
medical  students  regard  the  viscera,  even  the  heart,  as  simply  a  mass  of  ill  smelling 
material,  difficult  to  examine,  not  very  instructive,  and  worthy  only  of  the  waste  pail  ? 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  inattention  to  the  viscera,  the  fact  leads  us  to  give 
ample  space  and  illustration  to  these  organs  as  they  exist  in  an  animal  peculiarly  adapted 
for  their  study  and  preservation.  Moreover,  although  a  predilection  for  surgery  prevails 
among  medical  students,  most  of  the  diseases  they  will  have  to  treat  affect  the  viscera 
rather  than  the  skeleton  and  its  muscles;  physiology,  too,  is  largely  splanchnological,  and 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  brain  is  yearly  more  desirable  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress of  rational  Psychology.  ^ 

Lastly,  notwithstanding  the  general  preference  of  systematic  zoologists  for  skeletal 
characters — a  preference  certainly  based  upon  convenience,  and,  in  respect  to  fossil  forms, 
upon  absolute  necessity — we  are  disposed  to  think,  as  suggested  by  GiU  {1^  p.  xxvii) 
and  the  senior  author  {^2,  189),  that  the  more  comprehensive  vertebrate  divisions  should 
be  founded  upon  cerebral  and  cardiac  characters. 


CHAPTER    I. 


LIST   09    INBTRUICBNTB  AJND   MATERIAL    FOR    AKATOUICAL    TECHNOLOGY— DESCRIPTION 
OP  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS— CARE,  POLISHING  AND  SHARPENING  OP  IN8TRU-, 
MBNTS— METHODS    OP    KILLING    ANIMALS — PRECAUTIONS     POR    CLEANLINESS — DEO- 
D0RIZER8. 

§  130.  Anatomical  Instruments  and  Material. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  General  list  of  the  Supplies  required  for  anatomical  work. 
A  Special  List  wUl  be  given  in  connection  with  each  kind  of  manipu- 
lation. 

The  names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Common  letters  are  used  for  the  names 
of  instruments  and  materials  which  are  degirabU,  especially  in  a  large  laboratory.  The 
names  in  black  letter  are  of  articles  which  are  regarded  by  us  as  indiapensaUe  to  the 
performance  of  the  best  kind  of  work. 

Several  articles  are  not  marked  indispensable  because  for  them  may  be  substituted 
others  which,  although  less  perfect  and  satisfactory,  may  be  cheaper  or  more  easily 
obtained.  For  example,  ordinary  cotton  may  be  used  instead  of  the  absorbent,  a  pail  or 
box  in  place  of  the  anaesthetic-box,  crockery  instead  of  glass,  etc.  Of  the  two  syringes, 
the  cheaper  is  marked  indispensable,  but  the  more  expensive  will  answer  the  purpose  more 
conveniently. 

In  the  first  column  are  given  the  numbers  of  the  figures  of  the  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus in  this  work.  In  the  second  column,  the  sections  are  named  when  possible.  Usually 
these  sections  occur  within  the  present  chapter,  but  in  some  cases,  as  with  Alcohol,  Jars, 
etc.,  the  articles  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Index. 

In  the  last  column  are  given  the  mainmum  prices  of  the  less  fiuniliar  articles.  They 
are  usually  taken  from  dealers'  lists,  and  are  therefore  based  upon  the  ordinary  weights  and 
measures.  It  will  be  imderstood  that  prices  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  distance  of  the  dealer  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

niustrated  Catalogues  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  Tools,  of  Glass-ware, 
and  of  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  may  be  obtained  of  dealers,  as,  for  instance, 
Codman  &  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  Shepard  &  Dudley,  of  New  York,  and  Snowden,  of 
Philadelphia ;  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  of  Boston ;  Whitall,  Tatum 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  J.  &  H.  Berge,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

Abtiglb.                                                              Fro.  Sbo.  Per  Pmci 

Absorbent  cotton 134  lb.  $1.00 

Alcohol,  ethyl ch.  Ill  gall.  2.50 

AlcoOmeter  (alcoholometer),  or  hydrometer "                . .  2.00 

Ansstheticbox 29  194  1.50 

Animal  charcoal 198  lb.  10 

Arseniate  of  soda ch.  Ill  lb.  20 

Arthrotome 16  186               ..  1.25 
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Abtiolb.  Fio. 

Atomizer  or  spiajing  apparatus 

Bags,  coarse,  for  cats 

BasiDS,  graniteware 

Beaded  bristles 

Benzine 

Bistoury,  concave,  blunt  point 

"        small,  straight,  blunt  point 14 

"  **        sharp  point 

Blocks,  15  X  7  X  5  cm 

Blow  pipe,  flexible 19 

Bone  chisel 

Bottle  brushes 84 

Butcher  knife,  small 

Cans  and  boxes,  metal 

Canulse,  glass 36 

Carbolic  acid,  strong 

Cats 

Chain  hooks 

.  Chamois  leather 

Chloroform 

Clove  oil 

Compressor,  small 13 

Corks,  assorted 

Cork  presser 

Cosmoline  or  vaseline 

Cotton,  common 

Deodorizers 

Dishes,  glass,  covered 33 

Dissecting-gown 

Drawing  materials 

Drills  and  stock 

Emerv,  finest 

Enterotome 

Ether,  sulphuric 

Filter 

Foot  lathe 

Forceps,  coarse 18 

"        fine,  curved 20 

Glycerin,  common 

Graduate,  glass 

Hone,  finest  Arkansas  oil-stone 

Hone,  medium 

Hydrometer  jar,  12  x  3  inches 

Injecting  materials,  colors,  etc 

Instrument  cases 

Jars,  glass,  wide-mouthed 

Ejiitting  needle,  smallest 

Lamp,  Bunsen  or  spirit 

Metric  rule,  weights  and  measures 


r. 


Sao. 


186 


137 
188 


ch.  HI 


ch.  Ill 
142 
148 
144 

•  • 

159 


145 
146 


184 

184 

ch.  Ill 

ch.  IV 

171 
ch.  Ill 


18 


doz. 


doz. 


lb. 


Pbiob 
1.25 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

•  • 

25 
1.00 
2.00 

50 


189 

*  ■ 

■  • 

140 

•  • 

50 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

lb. 

•  • 

2.00 

•  • 

141 

•  ■ 

pair 

•  • 

8 

8.80 


2.00 
5.00 
25.00 
1.00 
1.25 
50 
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Fxo. 

MuBlin,  cheap 

Nailbrush 

Needles,  post  mortem 

Nippers,  large  and  medium 11 

Nippers,  small,  Stabe's 10 

Nitric  add 

Oil,  olive  or  sewing-machine 

Oiler,  glass  or  metal 

Parchment  for  labels 

Parchment  numbers 

Permanganate  of  potassa 

Pins,  assorted,  and  ribbon 

Plaster,  adhesive 

Plaster  of  Paris,  finest  dental 

Pliers,  round  nose,  6-inch 

Probe,  silver,  with  eyelet 

Rouge,  jeweller's 

Rubber  bands,  assorted 

Rubber  gloves 

Rubber  sheeting 

Rubber  tubing  

Saw,  back,  small 21 

Scales,  large  and  small 

Scalpels,  large,  medium  and  Charriere 22-24 

Scissors,  coarse,  curved  flatwise 25 

SdBsors,         "  "        edgewise 

medium,  curved  flatwise. . . .' 

fine,  curved  edgewise 25 

bone 

"       hair ^ 

Silicate  of  soda 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 

Sponges,  small 

Strop,  razor 

Syringe,  brass,  with  canula 88 

rubber  bulb 

white  metal  85 

Syringotome 15 

Tags  for  labels 

Tenaculum 

Tools,  carpenter's 

Towels,  fine  crash,  45  x  70  cm 

Tracers,  sharp  and  dull 17 

Trays,  tin,  copper,  or  wood 78 

Tripod  magnifier 26 

Tubing,  glass,  small 

Tunnels,  fluted  tube 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Twine  and  thread,  linen 


<« 


<« 


II 


«< 


«f 


Sao. 


146 
146 


147 

149 
148 
198 

•  • 

202 
ch.IV 


188 

106 

150 

•  • 

151 

152 

158 

155 

156 
II 

«i 


157 
158 


160 

la? 

ch.  IV 

pt.  Ill 

ch.  IV 

161 

•  • 

168 
164 
165 
166 

167 

pt.  m 

•  • 

169 


M 


61 
Fbiob 


75 
1.00 


50 


1.50 

•  • 

75 

1.25 

1.25 
(< 

i< 

it 


25 

•  • 

14.00 

75 

75 

1.25 

2.50 

50 


25 

I 
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VialB,  larfi^moathed cIl  III 

Wa0te  poU,  covered 196 

Waste  papers 105 

Watch  glasses pt.  II  dos.  2 

Wetting  bottle 27  170 

Wire,  brass,  copper  and  iron 
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§  133.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  that  the  absolvtely 
necessary  instruments  for  ordinary  anatomical  work  are  compara- 
tively few  and  inexpensive. 

In  purchasing  instruments,  the  student  should  remember  that 
their  valvs  depends  rwt  upon  their  handles^  their  finish^  or  their 
cost^  hut  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  size^  form  and  temper  to 
the  work  in  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  perfect  instruments  alone  will  not 
insure  a  good  dissection,  they  are  generally  more  easy  to  use,  and 
more  durable.  Hence  it  is  cheaper^  in  the  end^  to  purchase  the 
best 

Left  figare,  ordinary  ''catting  nippers."  Right  figure^ 
'<  diagonal  Bide  catting  nippers,"  called  nippers  in  this 
work.  Middle  figure,  blades  of  nippers  seen  from  the 
side. 

§  184.  Absorbent  Cotton.— This  is  cot- 
ton freed  from  all  impurities,  and  especially 
from  the  oil  which  ordinary  cotton  retains 
in  small  amount.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  cleaner,  but  capable  of  absorbing 
water  or  alcohol  instantly.  On  this  account 
FiQ.  io.~Stubs'8  NiPPRRB,    .^  jg  j^  ^  preferred  for  the  cushixms  which 

'  ^  ^  » '*  ara  made  L  fteshly  p«pared  bmins,  em- 

bryos,  and  other  soft  and  delicate  specimens  to  rest  upon  while 
hardening.  It  should  also  be  used  for  packing  small  or  delicate 
alcoholic  specimens  for  transportation ;  the  ordinary  cotton  occupies 
much  more  room  at  first  than  after  it  is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  a 
space  is  thus  left  in  which  the  specimen  can  be  shaken  to  and  fro. 
When  ordinary  cotton  must  be  used  for  either  of  these  purposes,  it 
should  be  first  thoroughly  soaked.  For  dry  packing,  the  ordinary 
cotton  will  answer. 

§  135.  Arthrotome— Pig.  16.— This  is  a  strong  scalpel,  two 
edged  for  about  1  cm.  from  the  point  The  handle  is  steel,  continu- 
ous with  the  blade,  and  roughened  like  that  of  the  anthropotomical, 
"cartilage  knife."    The  arthrotome  should  be  used  for  the  rougher 
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PiO.  11.— NiPPERfl :  K  1;  §  146.    German  "  Side  catting  Wppera." 
Fib,  18.— Fink  Scmbors,  carved  edgewise  ;   x  1 ;  g  158. 

work,  as  cntting  cartilages  and  separating  artlira,  so  as  to  avoid 
dulling  and  nicking  the  more  delicate  blades  of  the  scalpels.     A117 
thick  bladed  scalpel  may  be  ground  into  a  tolerable  arthrotome. 
§  136.   Beaded  BrlHtlei. — ^These  are  easily  made.     Cut  from  a 
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hair  broom  a  bunch  of  the  bristles,  and  select  the  longer  and  more 
perfect  ones.  Cut  off  the  split  end  so  as  to  leave  each  bristle  5-7 
mm.  long.  Melt  red  sealing  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  dip 
into  it  the  larger  ends  of  several  bristles  at  once ;  lay  them  down 
separately  and  dip  more  until  each  has  a  bit  of  the  wax.  Then  take 
them  one  by  one,  hold  them  near  the  flame,  and  turn  them  between 
the  fingers  so  that  the  wax  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  tapering 
bead.  These  bristles  are  often  useful  in  probing  for  slender  holes 
and  canals,  especially  in  the  brain  and  other  soft  parts. 

§  137.  Blocks. — ^These  are  of  wood,  well  oiled,  and  with  the 
edges  rounded.  They  are  used  for  supporting  the  parts  under 
dissection,  but  a  folded  wet  towel  may  sometimes  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

§  138.  Flexible  Blow  Pipe— Fig.  19.— This  is  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  ordinary  metallic  blow  pipe,  with  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  30-40  cm.  long.  The  blow  pipe  may  be 
filed  in  two,  and  the  pieces  used  for  finer  and  coarser  work  respec- 
tively. 

Unlike  the  shorty  straight  and  stiff  blow  pipe,  this  may  be  bent 
in  any  direction,  and  the  object  inflated  may  be  held  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  eye.  Since  inflation  is  temporary  iigection, 
the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  effects  during  the  operation  are 
obvious. 

A.  The  idea  of  attaching  a  flexible  tube  to  the  metal  blow  pipe  was  first  soggested  to 
OB  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Clark,  a  student,  iu  1874. 

B.  A  blow  pipe  of  any  size  may  be  made  by  drawing  a  bit  of  glass  tube  to  a  point,  as 
in  making  a  canula,  and  attaching  the  rubber  tube. 

§  139.  Cats. — The  price  of  cats  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five 
cents.  The  owners  of  superfluous  animals,  especially  of  such  as 
are  too  old  for  usefulness  or  comfort,  are  sometimes  glad  to  have 
them  painlessly  killed. 

The  isolated  student  can  usually  obtain  a  cat  when  it  is  needed,  but  a  laboratory  must 
keep  several  on  hand.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  cats  rarely  quarrel  in  captivity, 
and  the  fiercest  of  them  generally  become  approachable  within  a  few  days.  But  the  fleas 
which  probably  infest  all  to  some  extent,  seem  to  multiply  more  rapidly  when  several 
cats  are  confined  together,  and  some  persons — ^though  comparatively  few — are  annoyed  by 
them  ;  hence  certain  precautions  should  be  observed. 

If  possible,  the  cats  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  building.  If  they  are  confined  in 
part  of  a  building  otherwise  occupied,  the  room  should  be  isolated  by  doable  doois,  etc 
The  walls  should  be  thoroughly  plastered,  or  made  of  closely  matched  boards. 

At  least  one  window  should  be  reached  by  the  sun,  and  a  raised  platform  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  cats  can  sun  themselves  on  it.     The  windows  should  be  covered  with 
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strong  wire  netting,  and  always  open  a  little  at  the  top.    In  summer  the  ventilation 
cannot  be  too  free ;  in  winter  the  room  should  be  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  (10  to 

15**  C). 

At  least  once  a  year,  the  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  then  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Benzine  should  be  poured  or  sprayed  into  all  the  comers 
and  cracks  to  kill  the  fleas.  If  possible,  the  room  should  be  vacant  during  the  hottest 
months. 

Shallow  boxes  of  dry  earth  should  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  earth  changed 
frequently.  Should  soiling  of  the  floor  occur,  the  feces  should  be  removed  at  once,  the 
spot  well  washed  and  saturated  with  some  deodorizer,  and  then  covered  with  a  box.  An 
uncleanly  cat  should  be  promptly  removed.  The  male  cat  is  retromingent ;  if  one  side  of 
the  earth  boxes  reaches  to  the  height  of  about  80  cm.  (about  1  foot)  above  the  earth,  the 
wal!s  of  the  room  may  be  protected  from  their  strong-smelling  urine. 

Cats  like  separate  beds,  which  may  be  provided  by  placing  boxes  containing  a  little 
hay  or  *'  excelsior  "  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  preferably  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
floor.    The  cats  are  better  pleased  if  half  the  top  of  the  box  is  left  upon  it. 

Fresh  catnip  should  be  strewn  about  the  room  occasionally  when  obtainable ;  the  dried 
herb  is  a  good  substitute  in  the  winter. 

Graham  crackers  and  vrater  should  always  be  accessible,  milk  should  be  supplied 
daily,  and  meat  once  or  twice  a  week.     The  milk  vessels  should  be  kept  clean. 

§  140.  Chain  Hooks— (See  Codman  &  Shurtleff,  A,  43,  Fig*  14). 
— These  are  used  for  fixing  or  suspending  parts  under  dissection. 
In  most  cases,  with  so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat,  these  purposes 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  '^  small  compressor,"  with 
strings  or  straps  of  appropriate  length. 

§  141.  Compressor,  Small— Pig.   13. — This    name  is  given    to 

what  is  known  among  dealers  in  wearing  apparel 
as  the  "Royal  Garment  Clasp,  No.  1."  The 
spring  which  closes  it  is  quite  strong,  and  the 
sharp  teeth  enable  it  to  retain  its  hold  under 
considerable  tension.  By  means  of  the  eyelet, 
Fig  13  —Small  Com-  ^^^  compressor  may  be  attached  by  a  string  or  a 
PRESSOR ;  X  1 ;  §  141.    strap  to  the  loop  at  the  side  of  the  tray.     For 

some  purposes  the  teeth  may  be  removed. 
§  142.  Dissecting  Gown. — In  some  cases,  the  clothes  are  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  an  apron  and  pair  of  sleeves,  or  even  by  a 
towel  upon  the  lap.  But  generally,  especially  while  injecting, 
removing  viscera,  preparing  bones,  or  performing  experiments,  one 
should  wear  a  gown  of  some  smooth  black  stuff,  like  silesia.  The 
gown  should  nearly  reach  the  ankles,  and  the  sleeves  should  be 
held  at  the  wrists  by  elastic  bands.  It  may  open  in  front  or  behind, 
but  the  buttons  should  he  concealed  lest  they  catch  upon  the  edge 
of  a  dish  or  jar.  Soiling  of  the  wristbands  by  the  dye  of  the  gown 
may  be  prevented  by  facing  the  sleeves  with  white  linen. 
5 
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Figures  14-20.— Various 
^  IGl  :  anhrolome,  g  135  ;  i 
flue  curved  forceps,  S  US. 
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§  143.  Drai^ring  Materials. — These  are  required  in  all  kinds  of 
Natural  History  work,  and  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here. 
In  addition  to  the  writing  pencil,  there  should  be  at  least  two  for 
drawing,  the  one  of  medium,  and  the  other  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. All  pencils  should  be  '^ hexagonal"  to  prevent  rolling,  or 
else  provided  with  a  hexagonal  rubber  eraser.  For  the  neatest 
work,  however,  it  is  well  to  use  a  separate  eraser  with  a  brush  for 
removing  the  crumbs  from  the  paper.  (See  Readers  and  Writers 
Economy  Co.,  A.)  It  is  so  often  desirable  to  double  the  size  of 
objects  that  the  "duplicating  dividers"  are  more  useful  in  place 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dividers.  India  ink  is  used  for 
some  drawings  and  for  writing  upon  parchment  (see  §  149). 

§  144.  Drills. — A  laboratory  should  have  a  foot  latJie  like,  for 
example,  the  one  figured  by  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  A,  73.  But 
most  of  the  holes  required  in  bone,  wood  or  metal,  may  be  made 
by  a  small  ''Hand  drill,"  like,  for  example,  that  figured  on  p.  14 
of  the  same  Catalogue. 

§  145.  Forceps,  Coarse  and  Fine — Figs.  18,  20.— Both  pairs 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  fine  ones  should  be  curved.  With 
nearly  all  forceps,  the  spring  is  too  strong ;  it  should  be  only  suffi- 
cient to  separate  the  blades  when  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  is 
relaxed.  If  the  dealera  will  not  supply  forceps  with  the  proper 
spring,  the  desired  change  may  be  effected  with  a  file  or  grindstone. 
The  "Coxeter"  style  of  coarse  forceps  is  to  be  preferred.  Those 
represented  in  Fig.  18,  have  the  blades  excavated  so  as  to  be  lighter 
than  those  formerly  made. 

§  146.  Nippers  — Fig.  10,  11. — ^These  are  the,  "diagonal  side 
cutting  nippers  or  pliers"  of  the  dealers  in  hardware.  The  obli- 
quity of  the  blades  to  the  handles  gives  them  great  advantages  over 
either  the  "side  cutting"  pliers,  or  the  "cross  cutting,"  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  left  figure.  Seven  sizes  are  made,  ranging  from 
10-20  cm.  (4-8  in.)  in  length.  Those  of  10  and  15  cm.  are  best 
adapted  to  anatomical  work  upon  small  animals.  The  larger  of 
these  vdll  cut  any  of  the  bones  of  cats  less  than  two  years  old,  but 
the  larger  bones  of  older  individuals  may  require  the  saw.  For 
some  purposes  the  points  should  be  quite  sharp,  and  may  be  made 
so  with  a  file  or  upon  a  grindstone. 

A.  "Pointed  nippers  with  oblique  jaws"  are  mentioned  by  Newton  (B,  23,  174),  but 
tbej  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  use  by  anatomists.  The  nippers  have  been  used  in 
anatomical  work,  especially  for  the  removal  of  the  brain,  by  the  senior  author  since  1871, 
and  are  mentioned  in  his  paper,  ^  1,  158. 
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B.  The  German  instrumeDtB  answer  very  well  for  most  parpcscs,  and  are  mach  lea 
expensive  than  the  others.  They  are  imported  by  Messrs.  H.  Boker  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  may  be  had  of  A.  J.  Wilkinson  in  Boston,  and  of  Messrs.  Treman,  King  &  Co.  in 
Ithaca,  and  of  larger  dealers  generally.  The  '*  Stnbs's  "  nippers  are  more  finely  tempered, 
and  better  finished.  The  smallest  size  (Fig.  10)  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Codman  &  Shnrtleff 
for  $1.    The  "  bone  forceps  "  of  the  surgical  price  lists  are  still  more  expensive. 

C.  The  "cross  catting"  nippers  are  employed  chiefly  for  catting  wire  and  for  other 
mechanical  purposes. 

§  147.  Oiler. — ^A  neat  substitute  for  the  ordinary  metal  oiler 
may  l>e  made  by  suspending  a  dropping-tube  in  the  mouth  of 
a  vial  of  oil.  One  may  then  graduate  the  amount  more  exactly, 
and  apply  it  more  accurately ;  see  Appendix. 

§  148.  Parchment  Numbers. — Sheets  of  numbers  of  any  size 
may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate  from  ''Collins'  Printing  House," 
Philadelphia.  If  they  are  to  be  used  with  alcoholic  specimens,  that 
fact  should  be  mentioned  so  that  proper  drying  ink  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  numbers  may  be  pasted  upon  dry  specimens,  or 
placed  in  the  alcohol  with  wet  ones,  or  attached  to  muscles  during 
dissection  by  means  of  the  small  "ribbon  pins." 

§  149.  Parchment  for  Iiabels.— Numbers  and  memoranda  to  be 
attached  to  alcoholic  specimens  should  be  written  upon  parchment 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  India  ink  in  either  glacial  acetic  acid, 
or  acetic  acid  No.  8.  The  writing  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
exposure  to  the  alcohol.  Parchment  is  written  upon  more  easily  if 
the  surface  is  first  rubbed  with  a  rubber  eraser. 

§  150.  Rubber  G-loves. — These  are  an  efficient  protection  against 
contact  with  poisonous  or  malodorous  substances.  Of  course,  fine 
dissection  cannot  be  done  in  gloves,  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  protect  the  hands,  especially  in  the  manipulation  of  the  intestines, 
and  while  macerating  bones.  like  other  rubber  articles,  the  gloves 
should  be  wiped  dry  after  using,  and  laid  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

§  151.  Rubber  Tubing.— For  the  blow  pipe,  and  for  canulse, 
the  lumen  should  be  3  mm.  (l-8th  inch) ;  the  size  next  most  use- 
ful in  the  laboratory  is  6  mm. 

§  152.  Saw — Fig.  21.— This  should  have  a  thin  blade,  and  the 
teeth  should  be  but  slightly  "set." 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  bisecting  the 
head  for  the  removal  of  the  brain, 
and  should  not  be  employed  for 
mechanical  purposes. 

§  153.   ScaleB.-Very  few  cats  ^^-  ^^"^^^  ^^^ '  " '^^ 

weigh  as  much  as  5  kilos.,  and  heavier  ones  can  be  weighed  entire 
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npon  ordinary  scales.  For  most  anatomical  purposes,  therefore,  the 
sciales  need  not  be  arranged  for  more  than  4-6  kilos.,  or  about  10 
lbs.  avoir.  Weights  of  less  than  1  gram  should  be  determined  by 
the  smaller  or  ''prescription"  scales. 

Of  the  larger  Bcales  there  are  two  styles,  the  "  open  "  and  the  "  bos."  An  example  of 
the  former  is  the  "  Druggist's  trip  scales,"  figured  by  J.  &  H.  Berge,  A,  68 ;  of  the  latter, 
18  the  "  Ebony  box  scale,"  figured  by  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Ck).,  A,  74.  With  a  capacity  of 
10  lbs.,  the  former  costs  $7,  and  the  latter  |14.  In  selecting  scales,  it  would  be  well  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  some  chemist  or  physicist. 

§  154.  Weighing  Pan. — The  scale  pans  accompanying  the  scales 
above  mentioned  are  about  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  will  contain  any 
separate  organ  of  the  cat,  or  the  head  or  limbs.  For  weighing  an 
adult  cat  entire,  a  larger  pan  is  needed.  For  this  purpose,  one  of 
the  ordinary  trays,  30  x  40  cm.  may  be  used,  but  it  is  better  to  pro- 
vide a  special  pan.  It  shoidd  be  oval  or  oblong,  about  25  x  36  cm., 
made  of  stout  tin,  and  with  a  rim  about  3  cm.  high.  Its  weight 
may  be  diminished  by  punching  out  disks  not  more  than  1  cm.  in 
diameter,  until  it  exactly  balances  some  weight,  as  500  grams, 
or  a  piece  of  lead,  which,  of  course,  must  be  used  always  with  the 
pan.  If  the  cat  to  be  weighed  is  stiff,  it  may  sometimes  be  made  to 
rest  upon  the  ordinary  scale  pan  without  tduching  anything ;  other- 
wise this  special  pan  should  be  used,  the  arms  and  legs  and  tail 
being  kept  within  it. 

§  155.  Scalpels — Figs.  22,  23,  24. — These  are  single  edged,  and 
thin  bladed  knives,  with  ebony  or  ivory  handles.    The  medium  size 

Fig.  32. 
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Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 


PiQ,  22 — Lahge  Scalpel,  for  sections  of  brain,  etc. ;  g  155;  x  .6.  Fig.  23. — Mbdixtm- 
8IZED  Scalpel,  for  ordinary  dissecting ;  x  .5 ;  §  156.  Fig.  24. — Charriere 
Scalpel,  fur  finer  dissecting ;   x  .5  ;  §  155. 

(Fig.  23)  answers  for  most  purposes,  and  will  last  a  long  time  if  care- 
fully used.  The  "Charriere"  is  employed  for  finer — but  not  the 
finest — dissecting,  and  the  large  scalpel  should  be  kept  perfectly 
smooth  and  keen  for  making  macroscopic  sections  of  the  brain, 
heart,  etc. 
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§  156.  Scissors — Figures  12,  25. — ^All  dissecting  scissors  should 
be  curved.     The  curvature  gives  three  advantages:  better  adaj)- 

tation  to  the  surfaces  of 
animals  and  their  parts, 
which  are  rarely  plane; 
coDMAN  i.  SHURTLCFF,  ¥      ^^   thc  powcr  to  chauge  the 

•*^^'^  ^Mi^  direction  of  the  cut  with- 

FiG.  25.— CoAKSB  SCIB80RS  CuRYED  FLATWISE;     Qut  correspoudlug  movc- 

^•^'  ^^^'  ment  of  the  hand  or  of 

the  subject ;  the  effect  of  the  cutting  is  more  easily  observed.  For 
most  purposes,  the  blades  should  be  curved  flatwise^  as  in  Fig.  25, 
but  those  curved  edgewise,  as  in  Fig.  12,  are  sometimes  very  con- 
venient. All  coarse  scissors  should  have  lock  joints^  so  that  the 
blades  may  be  separated  for  cleaning  and  sharpening.  Fine  scissors 
should  have  sharp  and  well  matched  points.  The  Toedium  coarse 
scissors  are  well  adapted  to  work  upon  the  brain  and  heart,  and 
other  organs  for  which  the  coarse  scissors  are  too  large,  and  the  fine 
ones  unnecessarily  delicate. 

§  157.  The  hone  scissors  are  simply  a  strong,  blunt-pointed  pair 
of  coarse  scissors,  with  which  the  cartilages,  ribs,  and  other  hard 
or  tough  parts  may  be  cut,  so  as  to  save  the  edges  of  the  proper 
dissecting  scissors.  A  straight  pair  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well,  and  usually  cost  somewhat  less. 

§  158.  The  hair  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  common  cheap 
scissors ;  but  it  is  better,  especially  in  a  large  laboratory,  to  provide 
a  special  pair  of  coarse  scissors,  curved  flatwise,  and  with  the  points 
quite  blunt. 

§  159.  The  enterotome  supplied  in  post-mortem  cases  is  a  pair 
of  long  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  enlarged  and  rounded,  and 
projects  beyond  the  other  so  as  to  precede  it  in  oi)ening  an  intestine. 
Similar  instruments  might  be  made  for  the  cat,  but  the  same  end 
may  be  accomplished  by  guarding  one  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
coarse  scissors,  especially  such  as  are  curved  edgewise.  Cleland 
suggests  (A,  155)  sticking  a  bit  of  costicartilage  upon  one  blade, 
but  a  small  rubber  stopper  will  serve  the  purpose. 

§  160.  Sponges. — Sponges  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  car- 
riage^ bathing^  anatomical  and  surgical.  The  last  are  fine  grained, 
and  specially  prepared,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  expensive.  A  few 
such,  of  conical  shape,  are  desirable,  especially  for  experimentation. 
For  ordinary  anatomical  purposes,  sponges  should  be  small  enongh 
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to  be  easily  grasped,  and  should  be  freed  from  sand  and  grit  before 
using.    The  larger  and  coarser  kinds  are  useful  in  various  ways. 

All  sponges  should  be  washed  after  using,  and  boiled  occasion- 
ally for  a  few  moments.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  freshened  by 
soaking  in  brine  to  which  a  little  iodine  has  been  added. 

§  161.  Syringotome — ^Pig.  16. — ^This  is  sometimes  called  ''can- 
aliculus knife."  It  is  a  small,  concave,  blunt  pointed  bistoury, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  delicate  work  upon  the  brain  and  heart, 
and  for  following  and  slitting  up  narrow  canals. 

The  syringotomo  was  found  very  serviceable  by  the  senior  author  in  tracing  out  the 
tortuous  canals  upon  the  heads  of  sharks  and  skates  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  in  186G-7.  At  his  suggestion  it  was  included  in  the  set  of  dissecting  instruments 
supplied  to  the  students  of  '*  The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese  Island  " 
in  1873.  Excepting  with  the  brain,  however,  most  of  the  uses  of  the  syringotome  may  be 
subserved  by  the  loss  expensive  tracer. 

§  162.  Tags. — Two  sizes  of  tags  are  needed  :  tlie  smaller  are  for 
numbers  or  brief  memoranda  sufficient  to  identify  the  specimen ; 
they  are  used  by  stationers  and  dry  goods  dealers.  The  larger  are 
the  smallest  size  of  "  Dennison's  Shipping  tag,"  and  are  3.5  cm.  wide 
ty  7.2  long ;  they  should  be  provided  with  strings,  and  the  eyelet 
should  be  guarded  by  a  metal  ring. 

§  163.  Tenaculum— See  Codman  &  Shurtleff,  A,  42,  Fig.  8.— 
This  is  seldom  needed  in  felitomy. 

§  164.  Tools,  Carpenter's. — A  laboratory  should  contain  the 
ordinary  tools,  as  saw,  hammer,  screw  drivers,  awls,  bits  and  stock, 
rat  tail  and  three  cornered  files,  screw  hooks  and  eyes,  etc. 

§  166.  Towels. — Excepting  the  roller  towels,  these  should  be 
short.  The  finer  crash  is  more  expensive,  but  wears  longer  than 
the  cheaper  stuffs,  and  there  is  less  lint ;  it  may  be  had  in  rolls, 
which  may  be  cut  into  the  desired  lengths. 

§  166.  Tracer — Fig.  17. — ^This  is  prepared  from  a  piece  of  hex- 
agonal or  octagonal  steel  rod,  about  15  cm.  long,  and  4  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  middle  third  is  left  as  a  handle ;  one  of  the  terminal 
thirds  tapers  to  a  blunt  point,  and  serves  as  a  probe  for  some 
purposes ;  the  other  end  tapers  in  like  manner,  and  is  bent  at  the 
tip  so  as  to  form  about  the  fourth  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  1  cm. 
in  diameter ;  the  concavity  is  then  sharpened. 

The  value  of  the  tracer  in  isolating  vessels  and  nerves  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  A  dull  tracer  may  be  used  also  in  lifting  vessels 
and  nerves  that  have  been  isolated  already,  as  in  experiments. 
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A.  A  tnioer  msj  be  made  b}' bd^t  one  from  a  piece  of  steel  rod,  ot  from  a  dental  "exca- 
vator," but  ibe  saving  so  effected  is  bardJy  worth  the  trouble.  The  Ittetruinentismade  by 
Codman  4  Shurdeff,  and  perliapH  by  others. 

B.  The  tracer  is  apparently  similar  to  tb«''teekeT"  of  tbe  English  ADBtamistB,  and  tha 
"fijuUr  "  at  the  Germans.  The  iDStrument  was  introduced  into  the  laboratory  of  Cornell 
Universily  with  a  microscope  presented  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Slanton  Gould.  The  con 
version  of  the  opposite  end  into  a  tapering  probe  was  snggested  by  Mr.  Willis  N.  Budd.  a 
student,  and  the  Bharpeiimg  of  the  coQcavity  was  first  proposed  by  the  junior  author. 

§  167.  Tray-H — Fig.  78.— These  are  usually  made  of  stout  tin,  but 
copper  is  more  durable.  If  wood  is  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
oiled.  A  wire  loop  should  be  soldered  at  the  middle  of  each  end, 
and  on  each  side  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  from  each  end. 

Four  sizes  of  trays  are  convenient  in  the  dissection  of  cats : 
15x20,  20x30,  30x40,  and  40x60  cm.  The  depth  of  the  two 
smaller  sizes  should  be  about  1  cm.,  and  tha;t  of  the  two  larger 
about  2  cm.  The  lai^est  size  should  be  stiflFeued  by  diagonals  upon 
the  bottom. 

§  168.  Tripod  Magnifier — Fig.  26. — This  is  a  simple  magnifier 
with  a  laige  tield,  and  mounted  upon  a  tripod  which  may  be  placed 


Pio.  26.— ThipodMaokifier;  x  1 ;  §  168.  Fio.  27.— Wetting  BoTTLK;  §  170. 

in  liquid.  While  examining  delicate  objects  out  of  liquid,  it  is 
safer  to  turn  the  legs  toward  the  eye,  or  remove  them  altogether. 
The  object  should  be  held  so  as  to  receive  the  best  light. 

§  169.  Tunnels. — Several  sizes  are  desirable,  of  both  glass  and 
tin.  The  latter  should  have  the  slender  jmrt  fluted.  When  the 
lai^r  part  of  a  tin  tunnel,  or  either  part  of  a  glass  one,  is  set  into  a 
bottle  or  jar,  a  thick  string  should  be  interposed  between  it  and  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  to  permit  the  escape  of  air  as  the  liquid  enters. 
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§  170.  Wetting  BotUe— Pig.  37.— The  bottle  is  about  16x5  cm., 
80  as  not  to  be  easily  overturned.  The  mouth  is  closed  by  a  cork 
through  which  are  passed  two  slender  glass  tubes.  One,  the  air- 
tube^  is  straight,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  the 
other,  the  spoui^  extends  but  little  below  the  cork,  and  is  curved  so 
as  to  permit  the  ready  application  of  the  contents. 

§  171.  Wetting  Mixture. — ^The  cheaper  commercial  glycerin  is 
to  be  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  by  measure, 
or  12  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  about  26  drops  of  clove  oil  is  to  be 
added  to  each  liter  of  the  mixture. 

§  172.  Waste  Papers. — These  are  pieces  of  paper  of  several 
sizes,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  slips,  the  sheets,  and  the 
trays. 

The  quality  of  paper  is  not  material,  so  long  as  it  is  lirm  enough 
to  hold  together  when  slightly  wet.  The  ''roll  Manilla"  paper  of 
medium  thickness  is  strong  and  cheap,  but  the  ordinary  slips  and 
sheets  which  have  been  used  by  writing  on  one  or  both  sides  may 
be  kept  for  this  purpose. 

With  fine  dissections,  or  when  only  connective  tissue  or  small 
muscles  are  to  be  removed,  the  waste  slip  may  be  placed  in  a  comer 
of  the  tray. 

With  coarser  work,  and  when  skin,  fat,  and  the  larger  muscles 
or  viscera  are  to  be  removed,  use  the  waste  sheet. 

When  the  cat  is  to  be  transected  or  eviscerated,  or  when  some 
larger  animal  is  under  dissection,  have  at  hand  extra  trays  contain- 
ing the  corresponding  waste  papers. 

The  waste  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  case 
the  opportunity  for  re-examination  is  desired,  the  tray  containing  it 
may  be  set  aside,  and  the  paper  will  obviate  the  objectionable 
adhesion  of  the  waste  to  the  tray  itself  which  might  otherwise 
occur. 

CARE  OP  INSTRUMENTS. 

§  173.  In  general,  all  instruments  should  be  washed,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  slightly  oiled  as  poon  as  possible  after  using. 

The  washing  may  be  done  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  but  the  nail 
brush  should  be  used  for  the  joints  of  nippers,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
saw.  The  wiping  may  be  done  with  a  towel,  and  then  with  a  bit 
of  clotli  or  chamois  slightly  oiled. 

All  joints  should  be  kept  well  oiled. 
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The  oUing  should  be  especially  thorough  when  instruments  are 
to  be  packed  away  or  disused  for  some  time,  and  particularly  at 
the  sea  shore. 

Scalpels  and  other  instruments  with  wooden  or  ivory  handles 
should  not  be  allowed  to  soak  in  water,  lest  the  rivets  become  loose 
after  drying.    Wooden  handles  should  be  occasionally  oiled. 

§  174.  Blow  Pipe. — Usually  this  needs  only  to  be  wiped,  first 
with  a  moist,  and  then  with  a  dry  cloth.  After  using,  be  sure  that 
the  lumen  is  free ;  if  clogged,  open  it  with  the  fine  knitting  needle, 
or  a  wire. 

§  175.  Porceps. — Clean  the  serrated  parts  with  the  nail  brush, 
draw  a  cloth  or  towel  between  the  blades,  and  then  wipe. 

§  176.  Nippers. — ^Clean  the  joint  and  blades  well  with  the  nail 
brush,  wipe  dry,  and  oil  the  joint. 

§  177.  Saw. — Use  the  nail  brush,  moving  it  from  the  back  to- 
ward the  teeth.  Wipe,  carrying  the  towel  in  the  same  direction. 
Then  wipe  dry,  and  oil. 

§  178.  Scalpels  and  Cutting  Instruments  Generally. —These 
instruments,  and  especially  such  as  have  keen  edges  and  delicate 
points,  should  be  protected  from  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
other  objects.  If  not  kept  in  a  case,  they  may  be  laid  in  a  small 
tray,  like  the  cover  of  a  note  box  lined  with  chamois  or  velveteen. 
When  several  are  to  be  carried  at  once,  each  handle  should  be  held 
between  two  fingers  so  that  the  blades  may  not  touch. 

In  wiping  a  scalpel,  hold  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  the 
cloth  cover  the  right  thumb  and  index,  as  in  wiping  a  table  knife ; 
do  not  let  the  cloth  come  upon  the  edge.  The  scalpel  should  be 
wiped  four  times :  first  with  a  moist  cloth  to  remove  all  blood  and 
fragments ;  then  with  a  dry  cloth ;  then  with  an  oiled  cloth  or 
chamois,  and  finally  with  a  clean  dry  cloth  or  chamois.  The  fingers 
should  not  touch  the  blade  after  the  final  wiping. 

§  179.  Scissors. — If  the  blades  are  lock  jointed,  they  should  be 
separated.  The  blades  are  to  be  treated  like  the  scalpels.  Clean 
the  joint  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  oiled. 

§  180.  Trays. — If  waste  papers  are  used,  the  trays  will  usually 
require  only  rinsing,  after  which  they  should  be  set  up  on  edge  to 
dry.  Where  many  trays  are  used,  there  should  be  a  suitable  rack 
for  them. 

§  181.  Instrumeiit   Cases. — The   experienced   anatomist  rarely 
uses  the  "case"  in  which,  probably,  his  first  instruments  were 
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purchased.  The  ordinary  case  never  has  room  for  all  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  and  is  a  less  convenient  receptacle  for  them 
while  in  use  tlian  a  shallow  tray  like  the  cover  of  a  note  box; 
see  §  110. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  possess  a 
regular  dissecting  case,  he  is  advised  to  obtain  one  of  the  more 
costly,  as  likely  to  contain  better  instruments.  The  case  commonly 
selected  by  the  special  students  at  Cornell  University  is  sold  by 
Messrs.  Codman  &  ShurileflF  at  $9,  and  contains  the  following 
instruments :  three  assorted  scalpels,  coarse  and  fine  forceps,  coarse 
and  fine  curved  scissors ;  artlirotome,  and  blow  pipe.  Similar  cases 
may  probably  be  had  elsewhere.  The  additional  instruments  must 
be  purchased  separately. 

§  182.  Fackiiig  Instruments  for  Transportation. — ^All  scalpels 
and  delicate  pointed  instruments  generally  should  be  packed  as 
follows :  thrust  the  point  into  a  bit  of  cork,  then  wrap  well  in  a 
piece  of  thin  paper,  such  as  is  supplied  in  packages  under  the  name 
of  "star  mills,"  "diamond,"  etc.  The  paper  should  project  weU 
beyond  the  blade,  and  be  twisted  or  bent  over  so  as  to  keep  the 
cork  in  place.  Thus  wrapped,  the  most  delicate  instruments  may 
be  sent  by  mail  in  pasteboard  or  light  wooden  boxes,  or  otherwise 
transported.  Since  no  written  communication  is  permitted  upon 
such  a  package  without  payment  of  letter  rates,  the  consignee 
should  be  notified  at  the  same  time.  Whether  for  mailing  or  any 
other  kind  of  transportation,  the  heavier  instruments,  or  such  as 
need  no  special  protection,  should  be  packed  separately  from  the 
more  delicate.  Small  cigar  boxes  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
most  suitable  boxes  for  instruments  are  made  by  the  Swift  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  New  York,  and  others ;  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  provided  with  lids. 

POLISHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

§  183.  A,  Instruments  that  have  become  tarnished  may  be  re- 
polished  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  chamois  or  cloth  on  which  has 
been  put  oil  and  rouge.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  apply  the  polish- 
ing material  is  to  wrap  the  cloth  around  the  end  of  the  index  for 
small  instruments,  or  roll  the  cloth  or  chamois  into  a  bundle  for 
large  instruments.  In  both  cases  the  surface  to  be  polished  is 
rubbed  as  in  scouring  household  knives,  taking  care  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  instrument. 
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B.  Bust  should  be  removed  with  a  dull  knife  and  then  the 
polisliing  may  be  done  as  above.  When  an  instrument  is  badly 
tarnished,  the  polishing  with  rouge  is  a  tedious  process.  In  that 
case,  fine  emery  may  be  used  to  remove  the  tarnish,  and  then  rouge 
for  the  final  polish.  The  emery  should  be  applied  as  directed  for 
rouge. 

C.  If  one  has  access  to  a  polishing  wheel  the  process  is  shortened  greatly.  The 
same  materials  are  used  as  in  polishing  by  hand  and  in  the  same  order. 

D.  Emery  of  exceeding  fineness  may  be  easily  prepared  as  follows :  Fill  a  high  narrow 
Tessel  like  a  preserving  jar,  nearly  full  of  water,  and  put  into  it  about  200  grammes  of 
ordinary  flour  of  emery.  Agitate  thoroughly,  and  after  the  vessel  has  stood  half  a  minute 
pour  off  the  liquid  into  another  dish.  Add  more  water  to  the  first  vessel  and  agitate  again, 
and  pour  off  the  liquid  as  before.  The  larger  particles  sink  first,  and  hence  the  emery  in 
the  water  poured  off  is  much  finer  than  that  left.  Allow  the  emery  to  settle  from  the  first 
and  second  washing  and  pour  off  the  water  and  dry  the  emery.  Several  grades  may  be 
obtained  in  this  simple  way. 

E.  Instruments  may  be  very  nicely  polished  by  using,  in  place  of  rouge,  the  fine 
whitish  ashes  that  may  be  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  stoves  in  which  anthracite  coal  is 
burned. 

F.  If  rouge  is  added  to  the  oiled  leather  used  for  wiping  the  instruments  after  they 
are  washed  (§  178),  the  polish  may  be  retained  indefinitely. 


SHARPENING   INSTRUMENTS. 

§  184.   Honing. — ^For  honing,  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  oil 
stones,  one  very  fine  for  finishing,  and  one  somewhat  coarser  for 

Turning  knife. 


Honing. 


Stropping. 


Fig  28.— Honing  and  Stropping  Knives.  The  npper  figure  shows  how  the  knife  is 
to  be  turned  upou  its  back  in  reversing  the  movement.  The  left  figure  sbows  the 
edgeward  movement  of  the  blade  in  honing;  the  right,  the  backward  movement  in 
stropping.    §§184,185. 
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commencing  the  sharpening,  and  for  sharpening  the  coarser  instru- 
ments. 

A.  Place  several  drops  of  fine  olive  or  sewing-machine  oil  on  the 
stone  and,  with  a  cloth  devoted  to  the  purpose,  rub  the  surface  to 
remove  all  dirt  and  expose  the  cutting  particles  of  the  stone.  After 
the  stone  is  well  wiped,  put  two  or  three  more  drops  of  oil  upon  it, 
and  spread  it  around  with  a  scalpel  blade. 

B.  Look  at  the  edge  of  the  instrument  to  be  sharpened  with  the 
tripod  magnifier,  holding  the  edge  of  the  blade  up  and  between  the 
eye  and  the  light.  This  is  to  see  if  there  are  any  nicks  in  the  edge. 
If  there  are  nicks,  they  should  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  edge  on 
the  fine  stone.  After  making  two  or  three  sweeps  across  the  stone, 
look  at  the  edge  again  to  see  if  all  the  nicks  are  removed.  If  they 
are  not,  continue  to  grind  the  edge  on  the  stone  till  they  are.  If  the 
nicks  are  slight  the  edge  need  be  ground  off  only  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  If  they  are  deep,  however,  the  entire  edge  should  be  re- 
moved or  it  will  become  wavy. 

When  the  edge  is  smooth  and  free  from  nicks  it  should  be 
honed;  if  quite  dull,  first  on  the  coarse  and  then  on  the  fine 
stone. 

O.  In  case  the  instrument  is  a  scalpel,  (1)  grasp  the  handle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  index  and  medius  shall  oppose  the  poUex,  and 
the  end  of  the  handle  shall  touch  the  palm.  (2)  Place  the  blade 
fiat  on  the  stone  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  and  then  lift  the  back  very 
slightly.  (3)  Move  the  knife  with  a  curving  sweep  toward  the  left, 
as  shown  by  the  arrow,  so  that  the  point  of  the  blade  shall  be  at 
the  lower  left  comer  at  the  end  of  the  sweep.  (4)  Then  turn  the 
blade  over,  always  turning  the  edge  away  from  the  stone.  Do  this 
by  roUing  the  handle  in  the  fingers.  (5)  After  the  knife  is  turned,  it 
should  be  moved  across  the  stone  from  left  to  right  exactly  as 
described  for  the  motion  from  right  to  left.  The  handle,  of  course, 
points  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  this  method  of  honing,  which  is  that  employed  by  the  best  cutlers,  the  ^dge  precedes 
t?ie  back;  the  blade  is  so  placed  on  the  stone  that  it  follows  the  handle,  and  the 
sharpening  is  from  heel  to  point.  If  the  blade  were  pushed  across  the  stone  instead  of 
being  drawn  as  above,  the  sharpening  would  be  from  point  to  heel. 

D.  In  the  beginning  of  the  honing,  one  may  press  quite  firmly 
and  draw  the  same  side  of  the  blade  over  the  stone  three  or  four 
times  without  turning  it;  but  when  the  edge  becomes  thin,  the 
blade  should  be  turned  at  every  sweep. 
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E.  In  case  the  edge  should  turn  over,  producing  the  so-called 
wire  edge^  it  must  be  removed  by  diawing  the  edge  along  some  fine- 
grained substance  like  horn  or  ebony.  One  should  be  careful  not 
to  get  any  of  the  detached  wire  edge  on  the  stone,  as  it  would  be 
liable  to  produce  nicks  in  the  edge  of  the  knife. 

P.  (1)  Use  the  coarse  stone  until  the  knife  will  cut  a  thin  shaving 
from  the  convex  surface  of  smooth  writing  paper.  (2)  Wrap  the 
paper  around  a  lead  pencil,  remove  the  pencil  and  rest  the  blade 
flat  upon  tlie  paper.  Press  down  slightly,  and  push  the  blade, 
edge  forward^  along  the  top  of  the  curve.  If  the  knife  is  shai-p,  it 
will  cut  a  thin  shaving  from  the  paper.  (3)  Another  very  excellent 
way  to  judge  of  moderate  sharpness  is  to  rest  the  tang  of  the  blade 
on  the  end  of  the  medius,  and  to  feel  of  the  edge  by  moving  the  ball 
of  the  index  along  it  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  cut  were  made  it 
would  be  a  mere  shaving  from  the  cuticle  like  that  from  the  paper. 
If  the  knife  is  sharp,  it  will  take  hold^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  one 
can  feel  that  it  is  cutting.  The  ball  of  the  index  is  very  sensitive, 
and  one  can  judge  quite  correctly  of  the  smoothness  and  sharpness 
of  the  edge.  Tliose  who  object  to  trying  the  edge  on  the  skin 
can  employ  a  bit  of  smooth  grained  cork. 

G.  (1).  AVhen  the  edge  is  suflBciently  sharp  throughout  its  entire 
extent  to  cut  a  shaving  from  the  cylindrical  paper,  or  to  take  hold 
of  the  finger  or  the  edge  of  the  cork,  the  fine  stone  may  be  used. 

(2)  In  using  the  fine  stone  the  blade  should  be  turned  at  every 
sweep.  Use  the  fine  stone  until  the  knife  will  cut  a  hair  near  its 
base  or  near  the  point  where  it  is  held. 

(3)  It  often  happens  that  some  parts  of  an  edge  are  sharp  and 
others  not.  In  such  a  case  the  dull  parts  alone  can  be  applied  to 
the  stone  by  using  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

AVhen  the  scalpel  will  cut  a  hair  close  to  a  fixed  point,  it  is 
sufl5ciently  sharp  for  ordinary  dissecting. 

§  185.  Stropping. — A  good  razor  strop  is  required,  as,  e.  g.^ 
"Emersons\" 

The  strop  is  to  give  the  final  keenness  and  smoothness  to  the 
edge  of  a  cutting  instrument.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  it 
before  the  degree  of  sharpness  indicated  for  the  fine  stone  is 
attained,  as  the  strop  sharpens  very  slowly. 

a!  (1)  Grasp  the  knife  exactly  as  for  honing.  (2)  The  blade  is 
carried  across  the  strop  with  a  long  curving  sweep  just  as  de- 
scribed for  honing  except  that  the  hack  of  the  blade  precedes  the 
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edge,  (Fig.  28 )  (3)  The  blade  should  be  turned  at  the  end  of 
every  sweep  across  the  strop,  thus  drawing  it  from  right  to  left  as 
often  as  it  is  drawn  from  left  to  right. 

B.  (1)  Use  first  the  red  and  then  the  black  side  of  the  strop. 
(2)  Press  only  moderately.  The  nearer  a  perfect  edge  is  attained 
the  more  lightly  should  one  press. 

(3)  Continue  the  stropping  on  the  red  side  until  the  knife  will 
cut  a  hair  of  the  head  1  cm.  from  the  point  where  it  is  grasped  by 
the  fingers ;  then  employ  the  black  side. 

(4)  Continue  to  use  this  side  until  the  knife  will  cut  a  hair  from 
the  head  2-3  cm.  from  the  point  where  it  is  held,  or,  what  is  a  better 
test,  until  it  will  cut  the  fine  hairs  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  half  a  centimeter  from  their  base  when  the  knife  is  moved 
distad — toward  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  If  the  knife  has  a  perfect 
edge  it  will  cut  these  fine  haira  so  easily  that  one  can  hardly  tell  by 
the  feeling  when  a  liair  is  divided. 

§  186.  Scissors. — Tliese  are  much  more  difficult  to  sharpen  than 
scalpels,  and  the  fine  ones  should  be  sent  to  the  makers  unless 
one  is  very  skillful.  Place  the  blade  so  that  the  oblique  face 
formed  by  grinding  shall  rest  flat  on  the  stone.  Draw  the  blade, 
edge  foremost,  across  the  stone  with  a  curving  sweep  as  for  scalpels 
(§  184,  O  [3] ).  Test  for  sharpness  with  the  finger  or  by  attempting 
to  cut  moistened  'tissue  paper  (§  184,  P  [3] ). 

§  187.  Tracer,  Syringotome  and  Concave  Edges  Generally. — 

In  sharpening  instruments  of  this  kind  one  should  use  the  edge  of 
the  stone  instead  of  its  face.  The  edge  of  the  stone  should  be  some- 
what rounded.  In  sharpening,  draw  the  blade  along  the  stone  so 
that  the  edge  precedes  the  back  as  for  scalpels  (§  184,  O  [3J  ).  Test 
the  sharpness  with  the  finger  (§  184,  P  [3]  ). 

§  188.   The  care  and  shnrpening  of  instmnients  are  considered  by  Mojsisovics,  A,  13  ; 
Holtzapffol,  A,  II  r,  1026-1156;  Hvrtl,  A,  23-27;  Straufl-Durckheim,  B,  1,  158-180. 

KILLING  ANIMALS   FOR  DISSECTION. 

§  189.  There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  cat  when  it  is 
wanted.  Such  as  will  not  come  when  called  may  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  strong  net,  or  by  using  a  bag  attached  like  a  net  to  a 
hoop  and  pole. 

The  bag  referred  to  is  of  strong  coarse  material,  and  commonly 
used  for  oats.    In  such  a  bag  the  cat  may  be  left  for  several  hours ; 
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but  the  closer- woven  bags  which  are  used  for  flour  do  not  admit 
sufficient  air. 

§  160.  MethodsofKilling— (Bernard,  A,  149-182).— Two  things 
are  to  be  considered  in  killing  animals  for  dissection : — 

(1.)  The  death  should  be  as  nearly  painless  as  possible. 

(2.)  None  of  the  organs  or  tissues  to  be  examined  sliould  be 
injured  by  the  method  employed. 

§  191.  Drowning  fulfils  the  above  requirements  fairly  well. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  human  beings,  death  by  drowning 
is  attended  with  very  brief  physical  discomfort. 

Place  the  cat  in  a  wire  cage,  or  loose  meshed  bag,  and  immerse 
it  completely  in  water  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Usually  a  cat  can- 
not be  resuscitated  after  it  has  been  completely  immersed  for  ninety 
seconds ;  after  four  or  five  minutes,  spontaneous  resuscitation  is 
altogether  improbable. 

§  192.  Chloroforming  is  preferable  to  drowning,  since  no  liquid 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  the  hair  is  not  fiUed  with  water.  The 
death,  too,  with  cats,  seems  to  be  quietly  going  to  sleep.  There  is 
usuaUy  no  struggling,  showing  that  the  period  of  intoxication  by 
the  chloroform  is  very  short. 

Place  the  cat  in  the  ansBsthetic  box  (see  Fig.  29).  This  is  easily 
accomplished  if  the  cat  is  in  a  bag  by  placing  the  mouth  of  the  bag  in 
the  box,  whereupon  the  cat  will  usually  walk  in  of  its  own  accord. 
After  the  cat  is  in  the  box  and  the  door  closed  and  fastened,  remove 
the  cork  from  the  hole  in  the  edge  and  pour  5-10  cc.  of  chloroform 
upon  the  furled  curtain.  Then  unfurl  the  curtain  by  means  of  the 
string ;  this  will  expose  a  greater  surface  from  which  the  chloroform 
can  evaporate.  Usually  the  cat  will  be  asleep  in  three  minutes,  and 
dead  in  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  remove  it  from  the  box  till  all 
signs  of  respiration  have  ceased. 

K  ether  is  used,  16-20  cc.  is  required  for  a  cat. 

A.  If  one  does  not  possess  the  anaesthetic  box,  cats  maj  be  chloroformed  as  follows : 
Place  a  newspaper  on  the  floor,  and  invert  over  it  a  large  wash-bowl  or  a  small  tight  box 
or  pail.  Put  the  cat  under  the  receptacle,  and  pour  10  cc.  of  chloroform  on  a  sponge  or 
a  bit  of  cotton,  and  put  it  under  the  receptacle  with  the  cat.  The  box,  or  whatever  is 
used,  must  be  held  down,  or  a  weight  must  be  placed  upon  it,  -while  the  animal  is  coming 
under  the  influence  of  the  aniesthetic. 

B.  Dogs  moan  while  becoming  aniBsthetized,  but  preeumablj  they  and  all  other  ani- 
mals may  be  killed  painlessly  with  chloroform  or  ether.  Tlie  amount  required  to  kill  an 
animal  varies  Mrith  its  size,  and  with  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  box. 

§  193.   TCniing  Fleas. — If  the  cat  has  fleas,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
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open  the  box  after  fifteen  minates,  and  throw  over  it  90  cc.  of  ben- 
zine. Recloae  the  door  of  the  box  and  leave  it  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minntes  longer.  Fleas  revive  from  the  chloroform  used  in  killing 
the  cat,  bat  they  do  not  revive  if  benzine  is  used. 

Do  not  use  the  benzine  until  the  cat  is  completely  anaesthetized, 
for  it  causes  great  discomfort 

§  194.  The  Anesthetic  Box— Pig.  29.— This  is  a  close  box,  the 
base,  ftameand  door  being  of  ■wood,  and  the  rest  of  "double-thick" 


Fio.  26.— The  Anabteetio-box  ;  x  .1. 

glass.  The  dimensions  are  given  in  the  figure.  The  base  and  frame 
should  be  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  glass,  and  the  whole 
should  be  pat  together  with  screws  to  permit  the  renewal  of  the 
glass  in  case  of  breakage. 

Along  one  side,  near  the  top,  runs  a  thick  brass  wire,  on  which 
slides  a  curtain,  moved  by  a  string.  Just  above  the  curtain,  when 
furled,  is  a  hole,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork  secured  from  loss  by  a 
string.  The  leather  handle  is  convenient  in  lifting  and  moving  the 
bos. 

The  cost  of  the  cat-box,  inclnding  the  glass,  is  abont  $1.50. 

Almost  any  close  vessel  or  box  will  answer  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  fatal  dose  of  chloroform,  but  for  experimental  purposes 
the  progress  of  anaesthesia  must  be  observed. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  CLEANLINESS,   COMFORT  AND 
HEALTH, 

§  195.  Waste  Papers, — These  have  been  referred  to  in  §  173, 
and  are  mentioned  here  again  because  of  the  tendency  of  beginners 
to  n^ect  a  very  essential  element  of  neatness  in  anatomical  work. 

§  196.   Waste  PaiL— This  should  bd  of  galvanized  iron,  copper 
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or  zinc,  never  of  wood  or  tin  ware.  The  cover  should  be  of  the 
same  material,  and  fit  closely.  The  pail  should  be  emptied  at 
night,  rinsed,  and  a  few  cc.  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution 
poured  into  it.  Once  a  week  it  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  and 
dried. 

§  196.  Waste  Pit.— The  single  student  may  readily  dispose  of 
the  refuse  of  his  work,  but  some  special  provision  must  be  made 
for  a  laboratory. 

In  cities,  communication  may  sometimes  be  had  with  the  sewer. 
The  opening  into  the  sewer  should  have  at  least  two  lids,  closely 
fitting,  and  should  be  within  a  closet  or  cupboard  provided  vrith  a 
special  flue  so  that  the  sewer  gas  may  not  be  drawn  into  the  labo- 
ratory. 

In  smaller  towns,  and  at  many  universities,  the  readiest  mode 
of  disposal  of  refuse  is  to  have  a  pit  dug  in  dry  soil  at  a  convenient 
distance.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  should  be  kept  from  falling  in  by  a 
cask  or  box,  and  should  be  closely  covered.  The  earth  removed 
in  digging  the  pit  should  be  kept  at  hand  under  cover,  and  some  of 
it  sprinkled  over  the  offal  at  nighi  When  filled  within  half  a  meter 
of  the  surface,  the  pit  should  be  filled  up  compactly  with  earth. 

§  197.  Sink. — This  should  be  of  iron,  galvanized  iron,  zinc  or 
copper,  or  lined  with  one  of  these  materials.  It  should  be  slightly 
inclined,  the  outlet  should  be  at  the  lower  end,  and  guarded  with  a 
movable  grating.  The  escape-pipe  should  be  of  ample  size,  and 
trapped  at  some  point  which  can  be  reached. 

Excepting  just  over  the  escape,  the  sink  should  be  covered 
by  one  or  more  wooden  lids  on  hinges  which  may  be  i-aised  frona 
the  front  and  rested  against  the  wall  behind  the  sink.  These 
lids  should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  well  oiled  or  painted.  In 
each  lid  should  be  cut  an  oval  or  elliptical  hole  for  a  basin. 
The  longer  diameter  of  the  hole  should  correspond  with  that  of 
the  sink,  so  that  the  basin  may  be  emptied  without  lifting  it  from 
its  place. 

If  there  is  no  general  water  supply,  a  water  cask  or  lead  lined 
box  may  be  placed  above  the  sink.  In  any  case,  the  faucets  should 
be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  one  standing  at  the  sink,  and 
the  water  should  be  conducted  therefrom  through  flexible  rubber 
tubes  ending  a  little  above  the  basin.  The  tube  must  be  flrmly 
secured  to  the  faucet,  and  must  not  be  sharply  bent  if  the  pressure 
of  wat^T  is  considerable. 
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Hair^  plaster  of  Paris^  sand^  and  fine  particles  generally  must 
nx>t  he  throvm  in  the  sink. 

The  sink  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  and  washed  at  night. 
A  convenient  instrument  for  scraping  out  the  sink,  or  cleaning  a 
table  or  tray,  is  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber  moulding,  provided  with  a 
handle. 

§  198.  Deodorizers. — Most  of  the  unpleasant  smells  which 
would  otherwise  attend  work  in  practical  anatomy  may  be  avoided 
by  preserving  the  material  in  alcohol,  by  removing  the  intestines 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  by  the  observance  of 
other  due  precautions  for  cleanliness.  But  maceration  is  necessarily 
offensive,  and  sometimes  valuable  specimens  are  more  or  less  de- 
composed before  their  reception  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  employ  deodorizers. 

Aniiaal  Charcoal. — This  effective  deodorizer  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  offensive  specimens,  and  is  especially  service- 
able when  such  have  to  be  transported.  Its  use  in  the  improve- 
ment of  old  alcohol  is  described  in  Ch.  III. 

Alcohol. — If  the  specimen  is  of  moderate-  size,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  whole  or  in  great  part,  the  putrefaction  may  be  checked 
by  immersion  in  strong  alcohol,  from  75  to  95  per  cent.  The  alcohol 
may  be  poured  over  the  specimen,  or  the  latter  may  be  immersed 
in  it,  or  covered  by  cloths  saturated  with  it.  In  either  case,  the 
alcohol  will  become  offensive,  and  must  be  deodorized  by  filtration 
before  mixing  with  other  alcohol  or  use  upon  other  specimens.  The 
stronger  the  alcohol,  the  more  decided  is  its  action,  but  its  clearness 
is  unessential. 

Potassium  Permanganas. — This  is  an  excellent  deodorizer.  A 
saturated  solution  should  be  kept  at  hand,  and  a  few  cc.  poured 
into  the  waste  pail  at  night,  and  into  any  other  malodorous  jar  or 
vessel.     It  stains  the  skin  temporarily. 

Sulphate  of  Iron — Copperas.— ThSa  cheap  deodorizer  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  more  efficacious  but  more  expensive  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  The  coarsely  powdered  crystals,  or  a  saturated 
solution,  may  be  placed  in  the  sink,  pail,  or  pit. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Lead  is  recommended  in  The  Medical  Record,  August  20, 1881, 
p.  222. 

§  199.  Discharges  firom  the  Cat. — The  following  precautions 
are  always  desirable,  and  should  never  be  neglected  in  demonstra- 
tions or  experiments  upon  cats  before  a  class : — 
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W  hen  the  cat  is  dead,  or,  in  experiment,  qnite  asleep,  place  it 
upon  a  tray.  Roll  some  common  cotton  between  the  fingers  into  a 
somewhat  firm  conical  ping  or  suppository  abont  5x1  cm. 

Dorsidnct  the  tail  of  the  cat  so  as  to  expose  the  anns  and  open 
it  slightly.  With  the  large  forceps  grasp  the  ping  obliquely  near 
the  tip  and  force  it  into  the  rectum.  Then  push  it  completely 
beyond  the  constricted  orifice  with  the  forceps  or  a  smooth,  rounded 
stick.  If  the  cat  has  been  affected  by  diarrhea,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  insert  a  second  plug. 

Let  the  buttocks  of  the  cat  project  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  tray,  over  the  sink  or  some  other  receptacle ;  then  press  firmly 
and  steadily  upon  the  abdomen  just  cephalad  of  the  pubes.  If  the 
cat  is  a  female,  the  urine  will  usually  flow  out  readily ;  if  it  does 
not  appear,  as  is  often  the  case  with  males,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
forced  out  during  the  subsequent  operations. 

The  urine  of  cats  has  a  very  offensive  odor,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  tray,  or  to  reach  the  hair  of  the  animal. 

Remove  any  escaped  urine  or  feces  with  a  bit  of  cotton,  followed 
by  washing  if  necessary. 

If  the  left  hypochondrium  is  prominent,  or  if  there  is  other 
evidence  that  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  let  the  mouth  pro- 
ject beyond  the  tray  over  a  receptacle,  and  compress  the  whole 
abdomen.  If  any  matters  escape  from  the  stomach,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  afterward  with  a  stream  of  water. 

§  2(X).  Malodorous  Parts.— On  account  of  their  contents,  the 
stomach  and  intestine  become  offensive  very  soon  after  death,  espe- 
cially if  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  open  the  abdomen 
during  the  dissection  of  a  fresh  specimen  ;  decomposition  will  then 
proceed  less  rapidly,  and  the  effects  will  be  less  obvious. 

If  the  abdomen  is  opened,  these  hollow  viscera  should  be  either 
removed  soon,  or  so  treated  as  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  production 
of  offensive  odors.  The  large  intestine  especially  may  usually  be 
examined  during  the  first  or  second  day,  so  as  to  be  removed. 

When  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  divided,  the  site  of 
the  intended  incision  should  be  freed  from  its  contents  for  at  least 
2  cm. ;  then  two  ligatures  should  be  applied  at  least  1  cm.  apart, 
and  the  cut  made  between  them ;  see  Pig.  41. 

When  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  the  intestine,  most  of  the 
offensiveness  may  be  avoided  by  expelling  the  contents.    The  con- 
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tents  of  the  large  intestine  are  readily  forced  out  by  manipulation, 
the  cotton  plug  of  course  having  been  removed.  Those  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  made  to  flow  out  with  a  stream  of  water  injected 
into  it  near  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  from  a  faucet. 

The  water  should  be  pressed  out  of  the  intestine,  and  alcohol 
then  thrown  into  it.  The  alcohol  may  be  retained  if  the  plug  is 
returned  to  the  anus ;  or  a  ligature  may  be  placed  about  the  rectum. 

§  201.  Dissection  Wounds. — Slight  dissection  wounds  have  oc- 
casionally been  received  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell 
University,  but  the  results  have  been  nowise  diflTerent  from  similar 
cuts  inflicted  under  ordinary  circumstanc/es. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  probable  that  no  danger  need 
he  apprehended  from  a  wound  received  during  the  dissection  of 
any  well  preserved  alcoholic  specimen^  or  of  any  healthy  cat^ 
whether  fresh  or  otherwise. 

In  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  htiman  bodies  annually  dissected  or  examined  in 
necropsies,  serioos  dissection  wounds  are  very  few.  Indeed,  tbe  actual  number  of  sucb 
cases  is  so  small  tbat  statistics  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  tbe 
conditions  under  wbicb  tbe  consequences  are  likely  to  be  injurious.  A  few  writers 
believe  these  resxdts  to  be  due  to  "  the  absorption  and  irritation  of  a  putrescent  fluid  ;  but 
tbfs  explanation  will  hardly  account  for  the  frequency  of  tbe  disease  after  contact  with 
recent  bodies  before  putrefaction  has  set  in,  and  especially  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
acute  disease,  such  as  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis,  etc.,  and  for  the  affection  of  several  per- 
sons at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  body  and  with  the  same  symptoms." 

In  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  fact  that  dissection  wounds 
are  most  apt  to  occur  with  beginners,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  cat  as  a  subject  of  pre- 
liminary anatomical  work  is,  that  the  subject  may  be  obtained  healthy  and  fresh,  and  be 
preserved  in  alcohol  at  slight  expense. 

§  202.  Precautions. — Dissection  wounds  should  be  avoided  by 
care  in  the  use  of  cutting  and  pointed  instruments,  and  by  guard- 
ing against  contact  with  the  sharp  points  and  edges  of  bones  which 
have  been  broken  or  cut. 

Before  commencing  work  upon  a  suspected  animal,  or  upon 
decomposing  flesh,  or  upon  macerated  bones,  the  hands  may  be 
anointed  with  some  kind  of  fat,  as  cosmoline,  vaseline,  olive  oil  or 
"cold  cream." 

If  the  skin  is  already  broken,  rubber  gloves  may  be  worn,  as  in 
macerating  or  in  handling  offensive  viscera,  etc.,  where  no  delicacy 
of  manipulation  is  required.  In  ordinary  dissection  upon  a  suspected 
subject,  the  cuts  or  abrasions  may  be  cauterized  with  strong  carbolic 
or  nitric  acid,  or  covered  by  several  thicknesses  of  adhesive  plaster. 
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If  the  hands  can  be  kept  dry,  the  common  court  plaster  or  isin- 
glass plaster  wiU  suffice ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  wet,  it  is  safer  to  use 
the  diachylon  or  lead-plaster,  which  does  not  easily  wash  off,  but 
must  be  warmed  before  application  or  removal. 

In  cauterizing,  use  a  slender,  pointed  stick ;  dip  it  first  into  the 
acid,  and  then  into  the  open  place  of  the  skin. 

§  203.  TV^a^meTi^.— "Local  applications,  if  used  at  all,  must  be 
employed  immediately,  decisively,  and  effectually.  Should  a  per- 
son be  in  bad  health  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  prick  or  wound 
during  dissection,  no  matter  what  condition  the  subject  may  be  in, 
it  behoves  him  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  injury,  and  anti- 
cipate any  further  consequences." 

"  Should  the  wound  be  received  while  engaged  on  a  recent  sub- 
ject, and  one  which  had  died  from  acute  disease,  much  more 
caution  and  attention  are  required,  even  if  he  be  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  part  should  be  well  cleansed,  and  a  temporary  liga- 
ture applied  immediately  above  (centrad  of)  the  wound ;  then  the 
bleeding,  if  any,  should  be  encouraged  to  flow  freely ;  where  there 
is  no  bleeding,  suction  must  be  employed ;  [this  may  be  by  the 
mouth  if  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  intact,  otherwise  by 
means  of  a  tube,  or,  better,  a  cupping  glass  the  exhaustion  of  which 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb]."  Then  cauterize  as 
directed  above. 

The  foregoing  directions  for  immediate  treatment  are  taken  from 
Holmes  (T.)  A,  621,  and  Clarke,  A,  54. 

Whenever  ill  effects  are  anticipated,  proper  medical  advice 
should  be  sought  without  delay. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GB27EBAL    DBSCRIFTION    OF    THE     SKELETON— ANATOMICAL     LANDMARKS— ABDOMINAL 

TBAN8EGTI0N. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

§  204.  The  softer  parts  of  the  body  are  protected,  supported,  or 
enabled  to  exert  themselves  to  greater  mechanical  advantage  by  a 
framework — ^the  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  consists  of  hones  {Ossa\  and  cartilages  {Cariila- 
gines\  which  are  more  or  less  closely  united  at  sutures  {Sidur€B\  or 
movable  upon  each  other  at  ArtTira  (joints  or  articulations).  At  the 
arthra  and  at  some  of  the  sutures  the  undesirable  displacement  of 
the  parts  is  checked  by  bands  of  inelastic  fibrous  tissue — the  liga- 
ments {Ligamenta). 

Firmer  in  texture,  more  definite  in  outline,  and  more  constant  in 
form,  number  and  position  than  most  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bones 
and  cartilages  serve  as  convenient  guides  to  the  identification  and 
description  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  naturally  precede  them  as 
subjects  of  anatomical  study. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  skeleton  as  a  whole  is  given 
in  advance  of  the  detailed  description  of  the  individual  bones  in 
order  that  the  directions  for  certain  preliminary  operations  may  be 
more  easily  understood  and  followed. 

§  205.  Fig.  30.— The  skeleton  seen  from  the  left. 

This  figure  has  been  reduced  by  photography  from  that  of  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  PI. 
11),  and  has  been  further  modified  as  follows :  the  dextral  costie  (ribs)  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  the  last  costicartilage  has  been  shortened  so  as  to  show  its  actual 
condition  ;  the  principal  bones  have  been  named,  and  the  costsB  and  vertebrae  have  been 
numbered ;  the  shading  is  likewise  altered  somewhat. 

§  206.  Like  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  skeleton  comprises  a 
*o?/iafe'c  ("axial")  portion  including  the  bones  of  the  Jiead^  neck^ 
thorax,  abdomen^  pelvis  and  tail^  smd  s, Tnembral  ("appendicular") 
portion,  including  the  bones  of  the  amis  and  legs. 
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The  membral  bones  have  been  shown  from  the  dorsal  aspect  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  parts  in  Fig.  6,  bnt  in  Fig.  30  the  animal 
is  represented  from  the  left  side,  in  one  of  its  natural  attitudes  while 
standing  or  walking. 

In  this  attitude  the  limbs  are  directed  ventrad  instead  of  laterad, 
and  are  thus  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ;  while  their  segments 
and  the  general  divisions  of  the  somatic  skeleton,  the  head,  neck, 
trunk  and  tail,  form  angles  with  each  other,  imparting  to  the  whole 
skeleton  a  graceful  and  spirited  appearance. 

§  207.  SkuU— (Fig.  56-62).— The  cephalic  division  of  the  so- 
matic skeleton  is  the  skull^  consisting  of  the  cranium  or  brain- 
case,  and  the  face^  to  which  appertains  the  Tnandible  or  lower  jaw. 
The  transverse  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  as- 
pects of  the  skull  is  the  Crista  lamdoidalis  (Fig.  66,  Cst  Imd.) ; 
the  darkly  shaded  area  between  the  cranium  and  the  face  repre- 
sents the  left  orbity  and  the  longitudinal  irregular  bar  just  ventrad 
of  it  is  the  zygoraa^  or  arcus  zygomaticus  (Fig.  66). 

The  Os  Tiyoides  will  be  descrfbed  in  §  224. 

§  208.  VertebrsB— (Fig.  51-55).— Caudad  from  the  skull  extends 
a  series  of  bony  segments— the  Vertebra — constituting  the  Columna 
vertebralis  or  spine  or  spinal  column.  As  seen  from  the  side,  the 
Columna  presents  two  curvatures  in  opposite  directions,  like  an 
elongated  letter  s. 

For  convenience  and  more  or  less  naturally,  the  vertebrae  may 
be  grouped  in  five  divisions,  cervical^  thoracic^  lumbar^  pelvic  or 
sacral  and  caudal.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  these 
groups  upon  Fig.  30  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  observed, 
but  variations  sometimes  occur,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Columna  vertebralis. 

The  vertebrae  of  each  group  have  certain  features  in  common, 
and  also  individual  peculiarities  by  which,  excepting  most  of  the 
caudales^  they  may  be  distinguished  when  completely  isolated. 
On  the  entire  skeleton,  the  groups  are  most  readily  recognized 
on  account  of  the  connections  of  three  of  them  with  other  parts,  as 
follows : — 

The  thirteen  thoracic  vertebrae  are  costiferous^  that  is,  connected 
with  the  ribs;  the  cervical  series  begins  at  the  skull,  and  the  three 
sacral  vertebrae  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone — the  sa- 
crum— ^to  which  is  attached  the  Os  innominatum  on  either  side. 
The  lumbar  vertebrae  intervene  between  the  thoracic  and  the  sa- 
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crum,  while  the  caudal  vertebrae  extend  caudad  of  the  last-named 
bone. 

The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae  (Pig.  62),  are  also  called, 
respectively,  atlas  and  dods.  The  former  is  expanded  laterally  in 
wide  transverse  processes.  The  latter  presents  a  Spina  neuralis^ 
which  is  both  long  and  high. 

The  seventh  cervical  spine  and  the  first  five  thoracic  are  hidden 
in  Pig.  30.  The  first  nine  or  ten  thoracic  spines  are  directed  more 
or  less  decidedly  caudad,  but  the  last  two  or  three,  like  the  lum- 
bar, are  directed  cephalad,  while  the  tenth  or  eleventh  has  an  inter- 
mediate direction.  The  various  processes  become  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct among  the  caudal  vertebrae,  and  the  caudal  members  of  the 
series  are  little  more  than  subcylindrical  segments  of  bone. 

Unlike  most  anatomistB,  Straus-Darckbeim  includes  (B,  I.,  480,  PI.  xi.,  B,  Q,  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  thoracic  vertebrae  with  the  lumbar  series. 

§  209.  Coated — (Pig.  60). — Each  costa  (rib)  is  seen  to  be  con- 
nected by  its  dorsal  end  with  the  thoracic  region  of  the  Columna 
vertebralis,  and  at  its  ventral  with  a  costicartilago.  Part  of  the  first 
costicartilage  appears  in  Pig.  30  just  cephalad  of  the  left  shoulder 
joint,  but  the  second  rib  and  its  cartilage  are  wholly  concealed  by 
the  scapula  and  humerus. 

§  210.  Sternum — (Pig.  49). — The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  eight  or  nine  mesal  segments  called  sternebro^. 
The  caudal  piece  is  the  xiphisternum  or  Ctl.  ensiformis,  and  is 
partly  cartilaginous.  The  cephalic  segment  is  the  prcesternum  or 
manubrium,  and  the  intervening  six  or  seven  stemebrae  constitute 
the  Tnesosternum, 

§  211.  Scapula  —  shoulder  blade— (Pig.  43-45).— The  ectal  as- 
pect of  this  bone,  as  shown  in  Pig.  30  and  44,  presents  a  ridge, 
the  Tnesoscapnla^  which  has  three  prominences — acromion,  meta- 
cromion,  and  tuberositas. 

§  212.  Olavicula — The  clavicle  or  collar  bone — (Pig.  48). — In 
the  cat  these  bones  are  small  and  imbedded  in  the  muscles,  with- 
out direct  attachment  to  other  bones.  They  are  shown  in  Pig.  30, 
one  on  each  side,  between  the  shoulder  joints. 

A.  In  the  cat  the  scapula  appears  as  a  part  of  the  arm.  In  man,  however,  and  in  many 
other  vertebrates,  the  clavicles  are  larger  and  articulated  with  the  scapul»  and  the 
sternum.  In  most  reptiles  and  birds,  and  in  two  Mammals  {Ecliidna  and  Ornithorkyruhus) 
the  scapula  and  the  sternum  are  connectCvi  by  a  stout  osseous  bar — ^tho  coracoid — which  is 
represented  in  the  cat  as  in  man  by  merely  a  process — the  Pre.  coraeoideus;  Fig.  48,  46. 
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B.  The  two  scapulse  mth  the  clavidea  and  the  coracoid  bones  are  commonly  regarded 
as  coQBtitatlng  a  sort  of  belt — the  Kapular  arch  or  shoulder  girdle, 

§  213.  Pelvis— Pelvic  Girdle— (Fig.  51).— This  limb  girdle  is 
complete  in  the  cat.  Each  lateral  piece — Os  innominatum — is  at- 
tached to  the  sacrum  by  its  dorsal  end,  and  ventrad  joins  its 
platetrope  (fellow  of  the  opposite  side)  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Th?  rounded  vertebral  end  of  each  os  inruyrriiriatum  is  the  Crista 
ilii^  and  the  caudal  end  is  the  ischiadic  tuberosity. 

§  314.  Shoulder  and  Hip  Joints. — These  are  the  proximal  arthra 
of  the  arm  and  the  leg  respectively,  forming  their  points  of  attach- 
ment with  the  shoulder  girdle  and  the  pelvis.  Both  are  ball-and- 
socket  joints,  but  the  former  is  the  more  free,  and  the  position  of 
the  entire  joint  may  be  changed  on  account  of  the  suspension  of 
the  scapula  in  the  muscles. 

§  215.  Elbow  and  Knee.- These  are  both  hinge  joints,  the  lat- 
ter being  less  encompassed  by  bone,  and  hence  somewhat  the  freer 
of  the  two.  At  the  knee  the  femur  articulates  with  the  tibia  only, 
while  the  elbow  is  between  the  humerus  and  both  the  ulna  and 
radius. 

§  216.  Wrist  and  Ankle. — The  latter  is  a  true  hinge  joint,  but 
the  former  combines  features  of  the  hinge  and  the  ball-and-socket 
varieties. 

§  217.  The  Bones  of  the  Inmbs. — ^All  of  these  have  been  named 
in  the  Introduction  in  connection  with  the  description  of  Fig.  6 
(§§  82-85),  and  some  will  be  described  hereafter  with  more  detail. 
Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  certain  general  features  of  the 
larger  bones,  and  to  the  attitudes  of  the  entire  limbs. 

Antagonism  of  the  Membral  Segments. — It  will  be  noted  that, 
excepting  the  distal  segments,  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
limbs  point  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  the  same  antagonism 
exists  between  the  principal  elements  of  the  scapular  arch  and 
the  pelvic  girdle.  As  a  necessary  concomitant,  any  two  successive 
segments^  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  manus  and  antebrachium^ 
point  in  opposite  directions. 

From  this  relation  of  the  segments  there  are  two  results :  First, 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  columns  which  are  not  only 
near  its  opposite  ends,  but  also  tend  to  counteract  each  other  for  the 
most  part,  so  that  stability  is  more  easily  maintained.  Neverthe- 
less, by  exc3ption,  the  distal  segments  coincide  in  direction,  so  that 
both  limbs  may  strike  the  ground  in  one  direction,  and  thus  propel 
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the  body  in  the  other.  Second,  these  limbs  are  more  elastic  than  if 
the  several  segments  were  in  the  same  line,  and  the  muscles  act 
upon  the  bones  to  better  mechanical  advantage. 

§  218.  By  some  writers  (W^Tnan,  75,  253;  Coues,  i,  15),  and  formerly  by  the  senior 
author  (5,  45),  this  opposed  or  symmetrical  or  antitrvpie  relation  of  the  scapula  and 
ilium,  and  of  the  propodial  and  epipodial  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg  has  been  regarded 
as  evidence  in  fayor  of  a  general  symmetrical  homoioffy  between  the  two  limbs.  The 
senior  author,  however,  has  admitted  (lO,  15)  that  this  antagonistic  relation  is  secondary 
and  telical  rather  than  primary  and  morpbical,  and  has  fully  assented  to  the  yiew  that  in 
their  normal  position  both  pairs  of  limbs  extend  laterad  from  the  trunk,  and  their  flexures 
are  in  the  dorso-ventral  rather  than  in  the  cephalo-caudal  direction. 

§  219.  To  replace  the  limbs  in  their  normal  and  primitive  posi- 
tion (see  §  45),  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  elbow  cephalad  and  the 
knee  caudad,  and  then — if  the  commonly  accepted  view  be  correct — 
to  lateriduct  both  limbs  nntil  they  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
meson,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

This  rotation  will  leave  the  convexities  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee 
facing  dorsad  (as  in  Fig.  7),  and  that  of  the  ankle,  with  the  plantar 
aspect  of  the  pes,  facing  ventrad.  In  the  arm,  however,  the  corres- 
ponding aspect  of  the  manus — ^the  palm — will  be  left  facing  dorsad, 
and  the  nlna  and  radius  will  be  crossed  instead  of  parallel  like  the 
corresponding  tibia  and  fibula.  But  if  the  manus  be  supinaied^ 
the  ulna  and  radius  will  be  parallel,  and  the  palm  will  face  ventrad 
like  the  sole. 

The  restoration  just  described  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  following  brief  account  of  some  of  the  bones  and  their  promi- 
nences : — 

§  220.  The  proximal  end  of  the  humerus  presents  an  elevation, 
the  trochiter  or  Tivberositas  major  (Fig.  46,  46),  which  is  cephalic 
in  the  normal  position  of  the  parts,  but  lateral  in  their  natural  atti- 
tude. At  the  distal  end  of  the  same  bone  (Fig.  46)  are  two  eleva- 
tions, the  epicondylus  and  epitrocTilea^  commonly  called  external 
and  internal  condyles.  In  the  natural  attitude,  as  seen  in  Fig.  30, 
the  epicondyle  shows  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  epitrochlea  on  the 
right. 

The  ulna  projects  dorsad  and  proximad  of  the  elbow  as  a  thick 
process,  the  olecranon.  Just  distad  of  the  joint,  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  bone,  is  an  elevation— the  Processus  coronoideus — ^for  the 
attachment  of  the  M.  brach  talis. 

The  proximal  end  of  the  radius  is  the  capitellum^  while  the  distal 
end  of  each  antebrachial  bone  presents  a  short  Pre.  styloideus. 
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The  individual  carpalia  are  not  easily  distinguished,  but  the  0. 
pisiforme  is  seen  on  the  right  side  ;  see  Fig.  47. 

§  221.  At  the  proximal  end  of  ihe  femur  is  a  marked  process, 
the  trochanter y  which  is  naturally  visible  in  the  lateral  view  of  the 
bone,  but  normally  has  a  caudal  position.  At  the  distal  end  of  the 
same  bone  are  the  cephalic  and  cavdal  ("inner  and  outer")  cmv- 
dyles. 

At  the  convexity  of  the  knee,  and  thus  normally  dorsad  of  the 
joint,  is  iheipateUa^  which  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  olecranon, 
but  is  really  only  a  very  large  0.  sesamoideum. 

The  ti]}ia  is  seen  to  be  both  larger  and  longer  than  the  fibula, 
which  indeed  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  knee.  The 
ToaUeoli^  cephalic  and  cavdal  {internal  and  externaT)^  are  slight 
elevations  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  respectively.  Of 
the  tarsalia,  the  prominent  calcaneum  is  easily  recognized. 

§  222.  In  ordinary  locomotion  neither  the  palm  nor  the  sole  are 
in  contact  with  the  ground  excepting  at  the  junction  of  the  metacar- 
pal and  metatarsal  regions  with  the  digits  and  dactyls ;  the  body  is 
supported  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  dactyls  and  upon  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  manus,  and  the  cat  is  thus  a  typical 
digitigrade.  We  can  imitate  its  condition  so  far  as  concerns  the 
elevation  of  the  heel  and  the  support  of  the  body  mainly  upon 
the  ball  of  the  foot;  but  the  human  digits  and  dactyls  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  state  of  the  cat's,  where  the  proximal 
phalanges  are  "flexed  dorsad,  the  intermediate  ventrad,  and  the 
distal  ones  again  dorsad  so  as  to  keep  the  sharp  claw  points  off 
the  ground. 

§  223.  The  Positions  of  the  Arthra, — It  will  be  noted  that  the 
arthra  of  the  arm  are  ventrad  of  the  corresponding  arthra  of 
the  leg,  although  the  manus  and  pes  are  upon  the  same  plane, 
and  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  scapula  and  ilium  are  at  nearly  the 
same  level.    ^ 

Since  there  is  little  difference  in  either  length  or  inclination 
between  the  humerus  and  femur,  and  the  radius  and  tibia, -this 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  arthra  must  be  associated  with  the 
greater  length  of  the  pes  as  compared  with  the  manus,  and  with  both 
the  length  and  more  nearly  vertical  direction  of  the  scapula  as  com- 
pared with  the  ilium. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular,  designation  of  the  wrist  of  a  horse  as  its  "  knee/'  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  true  knee  of  the  mammalian  quadruped  is  a  joint 
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of  the  leg^  and,  like  its  counterpart  the  elbow,  is  but  slightly  removed  from  the  level 
of  the  ventral  border  of  the  trank.  The  ankle  of  the  quadruped  is  often  called  hough 
or  hock. 

§  224.  Os  Hyoides  and  Larynx— (Fig.  30).— Dependent  from 
the  candal  region  of  the  basis  cranii  is  an  inverted  segmented 
bony  and  cartilaginous  arch — the  Os  Tiyoides.  Connected  with 
the  summit  or  ventral  end  of  this  arch  is  the  larynx^  a  cartilagi- 
nous case  forming  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice.  (In  Fig.  30  the 
larynx  is  placed  too  nearly  in  contact  with  the  fifth  Vertebra  cer- 
mcalis). 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  appears  in  Fig.  30  only  by  its  sinistral 
end,  shown  as  a  small  subquadrate  area  close  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  ventral  outlines  of  the  head  and  the  neck. 
The  lateral  bar  extending  from  this  point  caudad  and  slightly 
ventrad  is  one  of  a  pair  of  pieces  called  thyro-hyalSy  which  are 
additions  to  the  arch  itself,  and  are  most  directly  connected  with 
the  larynx. 

Each  lateral  half  or  pier  of  the  arch  consists  of  four  segments,  as 
follows : — 

Next  to  the  basihyal  is  the  cerato-hyah  Then  comes  the 
epihyal^  and  then  the  stylo-hyaL  In  the  figure  the  dotted  line 
from  the  words  os  hyoides  is  drawn  to  the  arthron  between  the 
cerato-hyal  and  epihyal.  The  three  pieces  mentioned  are  bony ; 
the  fourth  piece,  which  appears  in  the  figure  along  the  side  of  the 
bulla^  is  cartilaginous,  and  has  been  called  Ctl,  stylo-hyoidea.  It 
is  attached  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  just  laterad  of  the  bulla ; 
(see  Fig.  57,  Fs.  tyh.).  The  sequentje  of  the  osseous  segments  may 
be  connected  with  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  initials  of  their 
names,  -B,  (7,  E^  and  8. 

A.  For  fuller  accountR  of  the  Os  hyoides^  and  for  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  seg- 
ments, consult  Owen,  A,  II., 506 ;  Flower,  A,  133.  Straus-Durckheim's  account  (A,  I,  450- 
453)  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  figures  of  Mivart  f  B,  78)  are  good,  h}x%  he  asciibes  to 
the  cat  a  small  osseous  segment — the  tympano-hyal — which  exists  in  the  dog  (Flower,  A, 
123),  but  which  we  have  failed  to  find  in  even  old  cats,  and  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
StrauS-Durckheim. 

B.  In  man  the  thyrohyals  are  disproportionately  large^  and  are  called  the  greater 
c&rnva,  while  the  cerato-hyals  are  called  lesser  comua.  Quain,  A,  I,  55  ;  Gray,  A,  206 ; 
Parker  and  Bettany,  A,  305. 

The  following  parts  of  the  larynx  may  be  recognized  in  the 
figure: — 

The  largest  and  ventraUy  placed  piece,  and  that  which  is  reached 
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by  the  dotted  line,  is  the  Ctl.  thyroidea.  In  man  it  forms  the  mesal 
projection  known  as  ''Adam's  apple."  Jnst  ventrad  of  it  in  the 
figure,  but  caudad  in  the  normal  position  of  the  parts,  is  the  ring 
shaped  Ctt.  cricoidea.  Each  thyro-hyal  segment  of  the  Os  hyoides 
is  directly  connected  with  the  larynx  by  a  small  Ctl.  arytenoidea^ 
one  of  which  is  indistinctly  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  dorsal  (really 
cephalic)  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Ctl.  cricoidea.  The  epi- 
glottis  is  seen  projecting  just  dorsad  of  the  thyro-hyals. 

ANATOMICAL  LANDMARKS. 

§  225.  During  dissection  and  experimentation  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  determine  the  lines  and  limits  of  incisions,  or  to  ascertain 
the  location  and  outline  of  parts  which  are  obscured  by  the  skin  or 
other  soft  parts.  The  elevations  and  depressions  which  may  serve 
as  guides  are  called  anatomical  landmarks. 

The  landmarks  here  descrihed  should  be  carefally  studied,  first  upon  the  prepared 
skeleton  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  descriptions,  and  then  upon  the  entire  cat  by  the  aid  ot' 
preparations  of  the  soft  parts,  and  frozen  sections  and  dissections. 

Most  of  the  landmarks  are  more  easily  recognized  upon  the  living  or  freshly  killed 
animal,  but  they  should  be  sought  also  during  the  continuance  of  rigor  mortis,  and  upon 
specimens  hardened  by  alcohol.  Finally,  their  recognition  should  be  practised  also  with 
the  eyes  closed. 

Whoever  intends  to  perform  experiments  should  become  sufficiently  intimate  with 
some  cat  to  be  permitted  to  manipulate  all  the  accessible  parts.  The  late  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman  once  told  the  sanior  author  that  in  Paris  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Straus- 
Durckheim ;  and  that  the  indefatigable  felitomist  would  sometimes  sit  by  the  hour  holding 
a  cat,  and  passing  his  fingers  from  point  to  point  over  the  muscular  elevations,  the  joints 
and  other  bony  prominences  with  which  his  mind  was  occupied  at  that  time. 

The  landmarks  form  three  groups,  Tnesal  somatic,  lateral  so- 
matic^ and  membral. 

§  226.  Mesal  Somatic  Landmarks  ~  0^>^a  lambdoidalis — 
(Fig.  56). — Prominent  as  is  this  crest  upon  the  prepared  skull,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  upon  the  entire  animal.  The  cervical 
muscles  just  caudad  of  the  occiput  are  very  firm  and  compact,  so 
that  the  change  of  substance  is  not  very  marked  to  the  touch. 
The  crista,  however,  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  most  caudal  con- 
vexity of  the  ears,  and  may  be  more  distinctly  felt  during  alternate 
ventriduction  and  dorsiduction  of  the  head. 

§  227.  Spina  Neuralis  Axialis — The  axial  spine — (Fig.  30). — ^The 
somewhat  sharp  caudal  projection  of  this  spine  may  be  felt  at  the 
dorsimeson  between  the  cervical  muscles  3-4  cm.  from  the  Crista 
lambdoidalis,  and  not  far  from  the  scapuUe. 
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Spina  Neuralis  Thoracica  Prima — The  first  thoracic  spinous 
process. — This  is  about  half  as  long  again  as  that  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  and  larger  at  the  tip  than  the  succeeding  thoracic 
spines.  In  the  living  animal,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  interscapular 
depression^  but  one  or  both  of  the  scapulsa  may  be  ventriducted  so 
as  to  leave  it  more  prominent. 

In  man,  it  is  the  seventh  cervical  spine  which  is  longer  than  the  rest,  whence  the 
name  Ymi^a  prominens  sometimes  applied  to  the  vertebra. 

Sp.  Nrl.  Thr.  iJ— (Fig.  30).— This  is  a  little  cephalad  of  the 
vertebral  ends  of  the  last  ribs,  and  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  thoracic  spines  by  its  greater  cephalo-caudal  extent, 
wherein  it  resembles  the  lumbar  series.  The  tenth  or  eleventh  spine 
is  usually  quite  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  hiatus  about  2  cm. 
cephalad  of  the  thirteenth.  In  counting  the  spines  beginning  with 
the  first,  the  thirteenth  will  usually  appear  to  be  the  twelfth  on 
account  of  the  short  one  just  mentioned.  If  the  lumbar  series  be 
counted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  point  next  mentioned. 

Spina  I/umhalis  7 — The  last  lumbar  spine. — ^This  projects  just 
cephalad  of  a  line  between  the  Cristfie  iliorum,  while  the  first  sacral 
spine  projects  between  the  Cristse,  so  as  to  be  hidden  by  them  in 
the  figure  of  the  entire  skeleton  (Fig.  30). 

§  228.  Pubes — (Fig.  51). — The  cephalic  border  of  the  pubic  bone 
is  easily  felt  both  at  and  laterad  of  the  ventrimeson. 

Epigastrium  and  Xiphisternum — (Fig.  72). — The  epigastrium  is 
a  subtriangular  area  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cephalic  and 
middle  third  of  the  trunk.  Its  latero-cephalic  borders  are  formed 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  costicartilagines.  The  xiphisternum  (Fig. 
30,  49,  72,)  may  be  felt  on  the  meson  in  a  lean  cat,  but  it  is  some- 
times obscured  by  fat. 

Pr(jesteTnumr--{F\g.  30,  49).— This  is  easily  distinguished  either 
on  passing  the  finger  cephalad  along  the  sternum  to  the  neck,  or 
caudad  along  the  neck  until  it  reaches  the  somewhat  sharply  pro- 
jecting point. 

Larynx — (Fig.  30). — This  forms  a  compressible  ventrimesal 
prominence  about  midway  between  the  praesternum  and  the  chin 
when  the  head  is  dorsiducted  so  as  to  bring  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  neck  and  head  into  the  same  plane. 

Lateral  Somatic  Landmarks. — These,  of  course,  are  in  pairs, 
but  they  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number. 
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§  229.  Zygoma — The  Arcus  zygomaticus — (Pig.  30,  56).— Both 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  of  this  may  usnally  be  felt  distinctly, 
although  in  old  males  it  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  upon  the  cheeks.  The  dorsal 
border  is  nearly  in  line  with-the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye. 

Diapophysis  aUantalis — ^Transverse  process  of  the  atlas  verte- 
bra— (Fig.  30,  52). — This  may  be  felt  as  a  ridge  just  caudad  of  the 
base  of  the  ear.  The  caudal  angle  is  more  distinct,  and  the  soft 
parts  on  its  ventral  side  are  less  prominent  and  firm  than  those  upon 
the  dorsal. 

Scapula — (Pig.  30,  44). — The  middle  of  the  convex  vertebral 
margin  of  the  scapula  projects  dorsad  of  the  intervening  cervical 
neural  spines,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  Depressio  inter scapvlaris 
which  is  so  marked  while  the  living  cat  is  on.  its  feet.  Upon  a  lean 
animal,  the  following  scapular  prominences  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined :  Toesoscapvla^  with  its  tuberosity  (Fig.  44) ;  gUno-vertebral 
angle  (Fig.  43) ;  (the  cora/Xhvertebral  angle  is  so  heavily  overlaid 
with  muscle  as  to  be  less  easily  felt) ;  OAyromion  (Fig.  44,  45) ; 
TTietacTomion. 

§  230.  Cdsta  i5— Last  rib. — The  abdominal  parietes  just  caudad 
of  the  last  rib  are  easily  indented  by  the  finger  almost  to  the  apex 
of  the  triangular  area  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  lateral 
border  of  the  vertebral  muscles  (Fig.  30). 

Crista  ilii. — When  the  finger  is  carried  along  the  border  of  the 
vertebral  muscles  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  meson  as  the 
ax>ex  of  the  angle  between  them  and  the  last  rib,  the  Crista  ilii  is 
felt  as  a  rounded  ridge  nearly  dorsad  of  the  knee  (Pig.  61). 

Tuberositas  iscTiii — Ischiatic  tuberosity. — ^This  is  felt  as  a  blunt 
prominence  ventro-laterad  of  the  anus. 

Clavicula — The  clavicle  or  collar  bone — (Pig.  30,  48,  67,  72). — In 
young  or  lean  animals  this  may  be  felt  by  pinching  up  the  skin 
and  subjacent  muscles  between  the  shoulder  and  the  prsBstemum. 

Membral  Landmarks. — ^These,  likewise,  are  in  pairs,  but  are 
spoken  of  in  the  singular  number. 

§  231.  Arthra. — After  what  has  been  said  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  skeleton  (§§  214-223),  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  any  of  the  membral  arthra.  Most  of  the 
bony  prominences  also  may  be  recognized  readily  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  arthra. 

TrocMter— (Fig.  30, 46) — The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. — 
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This  forms  a  marked  projection  at  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder, 
a  Utile  ventro-cephalad  of  the  acromion. 

Olecranon^  Epicondylus  and  EpitrocMea — (Fig.  30,  46). — ^These 
prominences  about  the  elbow  joint  are  recognized  without  difficulty 
even  in  fat  animals  if  the  parts  are  manipulated  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers. 

M.  biceps --{Fig.  74,  76). — ^The  fusiform  body  of  this  muscle  may 
be  felt  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium  by  rolling  the  soft 
parts  gently  between  the  fingers  upon  the  humerus.  It  is  less  dis- 
tinct tliau  in  man,  on  account  of  the  more  distal  extension  of  the 
insertion  lines  of  the  pectoralis  group  of  muscles. 

§  232.  Capitellum  roeZn— Head  of  the  radius. — By  alternately 
pronating  and  supinating  the  manus  while  a  finger  is  pressed  upon 
the  elbow  a  little  ventro-distad  of  the  epicondylus,  the  capitellum 
may  be  felt  during  its  rotation. 

Processus  styloides  tUnce  et  radii — ^The  styloid  processes  of  the 
ulna  and  radius. — ^These  are  to  be  felt  at  the  caudal  and  cephalic 
sides  of  the  wrist  joint. 

0^  pisiforme—(Fig.  30).— This  forms  a  marked  and  somewhat 
movable  projection  just  proximad  of  the  wrist,  and  on  the  caudo- 
ventral  border  of  the  antebrachium.  Just  distad  of  it  is  a  promi- 
nent callosity — ^the  hypothenar  emifience  (Pig.  106). 

§  233.  Trochanter — Trochanter  major  femoris — (Fig.  30). — This 
projects  considerably  from  the  hip,  a  little  ventrad  of  a  line  between 
the  Crista  ilii  and  the  Tuberositas  ischii,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
latter.    Its  movement  is  distinct  when  the  leg  is  moved. 

Patella — The  knee  pan. — When  the  cms  is  extended  so  as  to 
relax  the  muscles  connected  with  the  patella,  this  bone  is  easOy 
moved  from  side  to  side. 

Calcaneum. — This  forms  the  marked  projection  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  leg  just  proximad  of  the  ankle  ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  hock. 

Malleoli. — ^These  processes  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  readily  distinguished  at  the  cephalic  and  caudal  sides  of 
the  ankle. 

ABDOMINAL  TRANSECTION. 

§  234.  Since  most  of  the  dissections  herein  described  involve 
only  the  thorax,  neck,  head  and  arms,  it  is  usually  more  convenient 
and  economical  to  divide  the  body  into  caudal  and  cephalic  parts. 
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The  former  may  then  be  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  preserved,  or 
dissected  while  fresh.  The  kidneys  are  important  visceral  land- 
marks, and  are  easily  preserved,  hence  they  may  be  retained  with 
the  cephalic  part. 

Abdominal  transection  may  be  performed  alone,  but  it  is  more 
conveniently  done  when  another  person  holds  the  cat  in  the  desired 
positions.  The  assistant,  also,  may  read  the  directions  to  the 
operator. 

§  335.  Instruments  and  Materials.  —  Arthrotome  ;  tracer ; 
medium  scalpel;  coarse  curved  scissors;  hair  scissors;  block; 
twine,  about  half  a  meter ;  skeleton ;  wide  mouthed  jar  (about 
6x12,  15  or  18  in.) ;  alcohol,  62-67  per  cent,  to  half  fill  the  jar; 
coarse  syringe  ;  large  tray. 

§  236.  Parts  Involved. — ^The  following  parts  are  more  or  less 
directly  involved  in  Abdominal  Transection.  From  the  figures  and 
sections  referred  to,  enough  should  be  learned  to  enable  the  operator 
to  recognize  them  during  the  operation : — 

Aorta.— Fig.  101. 

ColumTija  Vertebralis. — The  spinal  column. 

Cb^te— Eibs.— Pig.  30,  50,  73. 

Costicartilagines — The  costal  cartilages. — Fig.  30,  50. 

Crista  ilii — The  crest  of  the  ileum. — Fig.  30,  51. 

Diaphragma — ^The  diaphragm.— Fig.  90,  101. 

JEpigastriu7nr—T!\iQ  "pit  of  the  stomach."— Fig.  30,  72. 

Mbro-cartilago  intervertehralis — The  (sixth  lumbar)  interverte- 
bral disk  of  fibro-cartilage. — ^Fig.  51. 

Hepar — The  liver. — ^Fig.  77. 

Intestinum  Tenue-^The  small  intestine. — Fig.  77. 

lAgamentum  Suspensorium  Hepatis — The  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  liver. 

Mesenterium, — Fig.  78. 

(EsophagibS— The  gullet. — Fig.  107. 

Parietes  Abdominales — The  abdominal  parietes,  the  muscular 
and  membranous  lateral  and  ventral  walls  of  the  abdomen. — Fig. 
77, 101. 

Pelvis — The  pelvic  girdle. — Fig.  30,  51. 

Postcava — Vena  cava  inferior  s.  ascendens. — ^Fig.  101. 

Hectum.— Fig.  77. 

jReTies— The  kidneys.— Fig.  79,  101. 

Stomachics — The  stomach. — Fig.  79,  81. 
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T%OTax—The  chest— Pig.  30,  77. 
,    Yertebrct  lumbale^— The  lumbar  yertebrse,  with  their  diapo- 
phjses  and  z7gapophye& — ^Flg.  30, 51,  55. 

XiphUtemu7n^-The  eofliform  cartilage  of  the  stemnnu— Fig. 
30,49. 

§  237.  OperatiaiL — ^Flaoe  the  cat  dorsicnmbent,  the  head  to  the 
left.  Pinch  np  the  right  abdominal  parietes  about  midway  be- 
tween the  crista  ilii  and  the  last  rib. 

With  the  arthrotome,  transfix  the  fold  so  pinched  up,  and  cut 
ento-ectad  to  the  surfoce.  If  only  the  skin  is  divided  at  the  first 
attempt,  pinch  up  the  muscles  and  repeat  the  transfixion,  but  be 
careful  not  to  include  any  of  the  intesiines  within  the  fold. 

Into  the  incision  so  made,  insert  the  left  index  and  medius,  the 
hand  being  supinated,  and  lift  the  parietes  away  from  the  viscera. 
Introduce  the  scalpel,  with  the  edge  directed  ectad,  and  divide  the 
parietes  on  each  side  until  the  thicker  vertebral  muscles  are  reached 
a  few  centimeters  from  the  dorsimeson.  The  dorsal  ends  of  this 
transverse  incision  should  be  just  caudad  of  the  kidneys. 

About  2  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  ventrimeson,  divide  the  parietes 
longitudinally  to  the  pelvis  and  the  epigdstrium^  making  sure  not 
to  cut  the  xiphisternum  or  cosiicartilages. 

Turn  aside  the  four  rectangular  flaps  so  formed,  and  draw  the 
intestines  caudad.  Introduce  the  pronated  left  hand  between  the 
liver  and  the  parietes. until  the  fingers  are  met  by  the  diapJiragm. 
Partly  flex  the  fingers,  and  push  them  somewhat  dorsad ;  then  draw 
the  liver  and  stoTrmch  caudad ;  this  will  expose  the  Tendo  centralis 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  should  be  punctured  with  the  tracer.  The 
admission  of  air  into  the  thorax  will  permit  the  farther  caudiduction 
of  the  liver  and  stomach. 

S  288.  If  the  cephalic  part  is  to  be  preserved,  ligate  the  lectTim  and  then  the  stomach 
and  liver,  and  inject  84-95  per  cent,  alcohol  into  the  aorta,  as  directed  in  §  286.  After  two 
hours  a  plaster  injection  may  be  made  if  desired.    Then  proceed  as  in  g  299. 

If  the  parts  are  to  be  dissected  fresh,  or  if  the  muscles  are  to  be  exposed  and  the  thorax 
opened  so  soon  as  to  render  the  alcohol  injection  unnecessary,  proceed  as  in  §  289. 

§  239.  Insert  the  curved  scissors,  keeping  the  convexity  toward 
the  diaphragm,  and  divide  the  Ligamentum  suspensorium  of  the 
liver,  ihepostcava  and  the  abdominal  oesophagus  \  while  so  doing, 
the  viscera  should  be  drawn  ventrad  as  well  as  caudad,  so  as  to  put 
.the  parts  named  upon  the  stretch. 
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When  the  liver  and  stomach  are  free,  draw  them  and  the  intes- 
tines caudad,  dividing  the  mesal  peritoneal  attachments  (mesente- 
rium)  to  a  point  5-6  cm.  caudad  of  the  kidneys,  but  do  not  remove 
the  latter. 

Compress  the  rectum  between  the  fingers  so  as  to  force  its  con- 
tents in  both  directions ;  ligate  it  in  two  places  about  2  cm.  apart, 
and  cut  between  the  ligatures  (Pig.  41).  The  viscera  thus  freed  may 
be  thrown  away  unless  wanted  for  some  purpose. 

§  240.  Place  the  block  under  the  cat  opposite  the  kidneys.  Press 
upon  the  thick  muscles  just  caudad  oi  the  kidneys,  and  about  2  cm. 
laterad  of  the  meson.  The  sixth  Iwmbar  diapophyses  (see  Pig.  30) 
wiU  be  felt.  With  the  arthrotome,  divide  all  the  soft  parts  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  lumbar  vertebrce  between  the  tips  of  the  sixth 
diapophyses,  and  scrape  them  caudad  for  about  2  cm.  This  will 
expose  a  transverse  whitish  swelling,  the  iTdervertehral  fibro-carti- 
lage  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebrae. 

If  the  kidneys  are  not  to  be  kept,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  whole  preparation 
shorter,  the  colomna  yertebralia  maj  be  divided  between  the  second  and  third  or  third  and 
fourth  Inmbar  vertebne. 

Push  the  arthrotome  into  this  fibro-cartUage,  and  cut  dextrad 
and  sinistrad  as  far  as  possible.  Then  cut  latero-cephalad  on  each 
side  to  the  tip  of  the  diapophysis ;  then  directly  laterad  so  as  to 
divide  the  thick  vertebral  muscles. 

Grasp  the  cephalic  part  of  the  cat  just  cephalad  of  the  incision, 
and  lift  it  from  the  tray.  If  this  does  not  disjoint  the  zygapophyses^ 
bend  the  caudal  part  downward  until  the  ligaments  give  way,  and 
the  zygapophyses  are  separated.  Cut  the  remaining  soft  parts  and 
the  skin,  and  thus  complete  the  transection.  The  caudal  part  may 
be  thrown  away. 

Knead  the  thorax  so  as  to  expel  the  blood,  place  the  cephalic 
part — which  may  be  spoken  of  now  as  the  ca^upon  a  clean  dry 
tray,  or  upon  paper  laid  in  a  tray,  and  remove  the  hair,  as  directed 
in  Chap.  VI. ;  note  the  precautions  as  to  the  disposal  of  hair,  §  197. 

§  241.  Preservation. — ^Tie  the  twine  firmly  about  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  (which  is  the  sixth  if  the  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed), and  make  a  loop  through  which  may  be  passed  a  second 
piece  of  twine  already  attached  to  the  ring  of  the  jar  cover,  or, 
better,  an  S-hook  connected  with  the  cover  by  a  string  of  suitable 
length.  To  the  vertebra  should  also  be  tied  a  tag  bearing  the  brief 
record  of  the  sex  of  the  cat,  its  age  or  apparent  period  of  growth, 
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its  cofor,  the  date  of  killing,  and  the  ruime  or  initials  of  the  dis- 
sector ;  a  similar  tag  shonld  be  attached  to  the  jar.  The  cat  may 
then  be  suspended  in  the  jar  head  downward ;  all  parts  shonld  be 
immersed  in  the  alcohol.  K  any  parts  press  closely  against  the 
sides,   some  cotton  or  "excelsior"  shonld  be  interposed. 

K  the  cat  can  be  left  in  the  alcohol  for  at  least  a  week,  the  parts 
are  more  completely  and  uniformly  hardened. 

§  242.  Thoraoio  Transection.  —  This  is  sometimes  desirable 
when  only  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  are  to  be  examined  or 
preserved. 

The  primary  incision  shonld  be  transverse,  about  2  cm.  cephalad 
of  the  epigastrium.  The  mesostemum  may  be  divided  with  the 
nippers,  and  the  incision  then  carried  on  either  side  in  the  7th  inter- 
costal space.  The  thoracic  viscera  are  readily  separated  from  the 
diaphragm,  the  oesophagus,  aorta,  and  postcava  may  be  cut  1-2 
cm.  from  the  diaphragm,  and  the  dislocation  of  the  columna  verte- 
bralis  effected  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  thoracic  vertebrae. 

•  K  the  abdominal  viscera  are  to  be  preserved,  strong  alcohol 
should  be  injected  into  the  aorta,  and  into  the  abdomen  by  a  slit 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  canula ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum  shonld  be,  if  possible,  washed  out  with  a  stream  of 
water,  aided  by  kneading;  alcohol  should  then  be  injected  into 
both  cavities,  the  oesophagus  tied,  and  the  rectum  plugged  with 
cotton. 

The  abdominal  viscera  are  easily  displaced,  and  it  is  well  to 
let  the  caudal  region  of  the  body,  with  or  without  the  legs,  rest 
dorsicumbent  in  alcohol  for  several  days,  the  jar  being  securely 
closed,  and  placed  on  its  side  in  a  tray.  The  alcohol  should  be  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  a  week. 

§  243.   Removal  of  the  Tail. — In  dome  eases  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tail. 

Girdle  it  with  the  arthrotome  near  the  base,  and  divide  it  with  the  nippers  and  bone 
scissors.     With  a  joung  animal,  the  bone  scissors  may  be  used  without  the  nippers. 

V(!^ith  a  freshly  killed  animal,  when  bleeding  is  undesirable,  a  twine  ligature  may  be 
tied  firmly  just  cephalad  of  the  point  of  intended  removal. 

If  only  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are  to  be  studied,  the  daw  paints  may  be 
removed  with  nippers. 


CHAPTER    III. 

FBEPABATION  OF  BONEB— PBRMAI7BNT  FRBFABATION  OF  SOFT  PABT8— THB  USE  OF 
ALCOHOL,  ETC.— JABS,  ETC.— FROZEN  SECTIONS  AND  DISSECTIONS— INFLATED 
PREFAEATIONS— MEASUREMENT  OF  VOLUME  AND  CAPACITT. 

PREPARATION  OP  BONES. 

Special  Instruments  and  Material  : — Arseniate  of  Soda — Beane  or  Peas— Benzine 
— Bone  Drill  —  Cement  —  Ether  —  Glycerin — Labels  (§  162)  —  Liqnid  Soap  —  Macerating 
Dishes  —  Nail  or  Tooth  Brushes  —  Salt  Solution  —  Syringe  —  Turpentine  Oil  —  Wicker  ■ 
sheimer's  Liquid. 

§  244.  There  are  four  principal  methods  of  prepaiing  bones  for 
scientific  purposes : — 

(1)  Cutting  and  scraping  the  soft  parts  from  alcoholic  specimens. 

(2)  Allowing  Ants  or  Dermestes  to  remove  the  soft  parts  of  fresh 
specimens. 

(3)  Maceration  (putrefactive)  in  water. 

(4)  Boiling  with  liquid  soap. 

General  Directions. — ^A.  If  one  can  choose  his  specimen,  a 
young  adult  should  be  selected.  In  too  young  animals  the  epiphy- 
868  are  apt  to  separate  easily  from  the  diaphyses,  and  the  symphy- 
ses open  too  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  old  animals  sometimes 
have  exostoses^  or  abnormal  growths  on  their  bones,  and  the  sym- 
physes and  sutures  are  liable  to  be  entirely  obliterated. 

B.  If  possible,  have  at  hand  for  reference  a  perfect  skeleton  of 
the  part  to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  exact  position  of  delicate  bones 
and  processes  may  be  seen,  and  hence  not  be  lost  or  broken  through 
inadvertence. 

O.  Whatever  method  is  employed,  it  is  better  to  divide  the 
animal  into  several  parts  by  cutting  some  of  the  principal  arthra, 
as  the  humero-scapular,  the  femoro-innominate,  tfie  occipito-atlan- 
tal,  and  the  lumbo-thoracic. 

D.  Iiabeling. — ^The  whole  animal  should  bear  a  label  giving  the 
naTne^  date,  seXy  and,  if  possible,  the  age.     Each  separated  part 
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should  bear  a  label  giving  the  above  general  data,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  part.  This  is  imperatively  necessary  with  the  verte- 
brse,  the  ribs,  and  the  phalanges ;  hence  each  must  be  carefully 
labeled  as  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

E.  K  the  methods  of  maceration  or  heating  with  liquid  soap  are 
employed,  parts  like  the  pelvis  and  scapuLse,  and  limb  bones, 
exclusive  of  the  manus  and  pes,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  may  be 
put  together  and  labeled  as  for  the  whole  animal.  Parts  that  might 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  should  be  kept  in  separate  dishes,  and 
each  properly  labeled.  The  vertebrae  might  be  divided  into  the 
four  sets — cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral ;  each  set  should 
then  be  connected  by  attaching  a  Manilla  hemp  string  to  a  wire  and 
passing  it  through  the  neural  canal  and  tying  the  ends.  The  order 
of  the  bones  cannot  then  be  changed  as  they  separate  in  the  macer- 
ating process. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  that  have  no  neural  canal  must  be  num- 
bered or  put  in  separate  dishes  or  vials  and  properly  labeled. 

The  ribs  of  one  side  at  least  should  be  removed  one  by  one,  and 
tied  in  order  on  a  string,  or  put  into  separate  dishes. 

Never  put  bones  of  difTerent  animals  in  the  same  dish,  unless  they  differ  so  greatly  in 
size  or  conformation  that  confusion  would  be  impossible. 

F.  The  hwnerus^  femur ^  tibia^  and  radius  should  be  drilUd  at 
or  near  their  ends,  so  that  the  oily  matter  in  the  medullary  canal 
may  be  removed.  The  tibia  and  radius  may  be  drilled  in  the  artic- 
ular surfaces,  care  being  taken  to  reach  the  center  of  the  thickness 
of  each  bone.  The  distal  end  of  the  femur  may  be  drilled,  but  the 
proximal  hole  should  be  made  on  the  ventral  side,  between  the  tro- 
chanter and  the  articular  head.  With  the  humerus,  the  proximal 
hole  may  be  made  in  the  articular  surface,  about  midway  between 
the  base  of  the  trochiter  and  the  trochin,  but  cephalad  of  the  slight 
extension  of  the  Canalts  bicipitalis.  The  distal  hole  may  be  drilled 
half  way  through  the  diaphysis,  from  a  point  on  the  cephalic  aspect, 
at  tlie  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

After  the  holes  are  made,  the  medullary  matter  may  be  broken 
up  with  a  wire,  and  most  of  it  expelled  by  syringing^  first  with 
warm  water  and  afterward  with  liquid  soap,  or  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  ether.  The  syringing  should  be  repeated  at  the  close  of  what- 
ever process  is  adopted  for  removing  the  flesh. 

With  most  laiiger  animals,  and  with  some  smaller  ones,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  drill  the  vlna  and  fibula  also. 
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§  245.  Removing  Soft   Farts  from  Alcoholic  Specimens. — 

Animals  that  have  been  preserved  in  alcohol  may  have  their  bones 
cleaned  by  simply  cutting  and  scraping  away  the  soft  parts.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  great  C/are,  however,  or  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses, especially  of  the  skull,  will  be  broken  in  getting  off  the 
tough  connective  tissue.  After  the  bones  are  cleaned  as  well  as 
possible,  simply  aDow  them  to  dry,  or  finish  the  cleaning  as  directed 
hereafter  (§  249). 

§  246.  AUovring  Ants  or  Dermestes  to  remove  the  Soft 
Farts  of  Fresh  Specimens. — The  skin  and  most  of  the  flesh  should 
be  dissected  away,  and  the  partially  cleaned  bones  left  in  a  damp 
room.  Dermestes  will  find  them,  and  the  larvae  of  the  beetles  will 
remove  the  soft  parts. 

If  the  aid  of  ants  is  to  be  sought,  the  bones  prepared  as  just 
directed  should  be  sprinkled  with  sugar  or  smeared  with  molasses 
or  honey.  Then  they  should  be  placed  in  a  box  pierced  with  small 
holes.  The  box  should  be  put  by  an  ant's  nest,  and  some  sugar 
sprinkled  around  the  holes  leading  into  it.  The  ants  will  clean  the 
bones  more  satisfactorily  than  the  Dermestes.  It  usually  takes 
about  a  week  for  them  to  clean  a  cat' s  arm. 

§  247.  Maceration  in  Water. — Employ  stone-ware,  porcelain 
or  glass  dishes,  if  possible,  to  avoid  discoloration  of  the  bones.  The 
bones  are  freed  from  skin  and  most  of  the  soft  parts,  separated, 
placed  in  separate  dishes  as  directed  above,  and  covered  completely 
with  clean  soft  water.  The  dishes  should  then  be  placed  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  18-20  C.  If  the  room  is 
still  warmer,  the  maceration  will  proceed  all  the  more  rapidly. 
The  water  should  be  changed  on  the  third  day,  and  again  on  the 
tenth,  to  avoid  discoloration. 

It  requires  from  a  fortnight  to  two  months  for  complete  macera- 
tion. The  bones  of  very  large  animals  may  require  even  a  longer 
time. 

If  possible,  maceration  should  be  done  in  a  separate  building, 
and  during  warm  weather.  If  done  during  cold  weather,  the  fire 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out,  or  adipocere^  a  waxy  substance, 
may  form,  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  If  the  maceration  is  done 
in  a  room  or  closet,  there  should  be  a  special  ventilating  fine  (§  196). 
During  maceration  the  bones  should  be  occasionally  examined. 
When  the  soft  parts  separate  readily,  the  water  covering  them 
should  be  carefully  poured  off,  and  a  gentle  stream  of  fresh  water 
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allowed  to  play  upon  them.  Use  a  nail  or  tooth  brush  to  remove 
the  flesh,  and  if  it  is  necessary  employ  the  scissors,  forceps,  and  a 
dull  but  smooth-edged  knife  to  clean  some  parts ;  the  nippers  aid 
in  tearing  off  ligaments  and  tendons.  After  all  the  soft  parts  are 
removed,  rinse  the  bones  well  with  clean  water,  and  place  them  on 
white  x>aper  in  a  dry  room.  Do  not  fail  to  accompany  each  bone 
by  its  proper  label  (§  244  D). 

The  yertebne,  ribs,  etc.,  should  be  kept  on  a  string  after  cleaning,  or  ^hen  dry  they 
may  be  numbered.  The  skeleton  of  each  animal  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  box  and 
properly  labeled. 

§  248.  liiquid  Soap  Process. — ^The  cleaning  is  done  in  this  pro- 
cess by  heating  the  bones  in  a  dilution  of  the  following  mixture : 
Rain  (or  distilled)  water,  2000  cc. ;  strong  ammonia,  150  cc. ;  nitrate 
of  potash  (saltpetre),  12  grams  ;  hard  soap,  75  grams. 

Prepare  the  bones  by  removing  the  sldn  and  most  of  the  soft 
parts,  as  directed  for  macerating  (§  247). 

Place  the  bone,  or — if  several  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  same 
animal — those  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  4  parts,  and  liquid  soap,  1  part. 

Prepare  enough  of  this  mixture  to  completely  immerse  the  bones. 
BoU  in  this  forty  minutes ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid  and  add  a 
similar  amount  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Boil  again  for  half  an 
hour ;  and  usually  the  muscles  may  be  removed  by  the  hands,  a 
smooth  stick,  or  a  scalpel  handle. 

As  it  woald  take  too  long  for  the  bonee  to  cool  spontaneously  before  working  upon 
them,  they  may  be  placed  directly  in  cold  water. 

After  removing  all  the  muscles  that  come  off  readily,  replace  the 
bones  in  the  dish  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  soft  parts  may 
be  readily  removed  with  a  nail  brush. 

When  removing  the  soft  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not 
to  lose  small  bones. 

After  all  the  soft  parts  are  removed,  it  is  usually  best  to  boil  the 
bones  for  half  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  liquid  soap 
and  water  to  remove  the  last  remnants  of  grease. 

Finally  rinse  the  bones  well  with  clean  water  and  lay  them  upon 
white  paper  to  dry. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  preparing  bones :  (1)  The 
liquid  soap  saponifies  the  fat  and  aids  in  softening  connective  tissue. 
(2)  The  bones  come  out  white  and  free  from  grease.     (3)  It  requires 
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but  a  very  short  time  to  prepare  a  skeleton  or  a  part  of  a  skeleton. 
(4)  It  is  especiaUy  adapted  for  skulls,  as  the  teeth  are  much  less 
liable  to  fall  out,  and  the  gelatinized  dental  periosteum  serves  as  a 
cement  (5)  There  is  no  danger  of  blood  i)oisoning  (septicaemia)  if 
fresh,  healthy  animals  are  used.  There  is  no  danger  in  any  case 
after  the  bones  have  been  well  boiled. 

§  249.  Bones  are  not  Batisfactorilj  cleaned  by  ants  or  Dermestes,    The  cleaning  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  completed,  however,  by  boiling  in  the  mixture  of  liquid  soap  (g  248). 
The  final  cleaning  of  alcoholic  specimens  is  best  done  in  the  same  way. 

§  250.  Preparation  of  Skulls — ^A.  By  Maceration. — Separate 
the  skull,  remove  the  skin,  the  eyes  and  the  tongne.  Then  separate 
the  mandible,  but  let  the  os  hyoides  remain.  With  a  tracer  or  a 
pifece  of  wire,  inserted  through  the  Foramen  Toagnum  (Fig.  57), 
break  up  the  brain,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  injure  the  project- 
ing bony  tentorium  (Fig.  59).  After  the  brain  is  broken  up  it 
should  be  washed  out  with  a  syringe. 

Place  the  skull  and  mandible  in  the  macerating  dish  so  that  the 
teeth  shall  be  uppermost ;  then,  if  the  water  is  changed  carefully, 
the  teeth  are  less  apt  to  fall  out  and  be  lost. 

The  cleaning  should  be  done  as  described  above  (§  247),  except 
that  greater  care  is  usually  necessary. 

B.  By  the  Liquid  Soap  Process. — The  skull  should  be  prepared 
as  described  for  maceration,  except  that  the  mandible  need  not  be 
separated.    Proceed  as  directed  above  (§  248). 

Skulls  can  be  much  more  quickly  and  safely  prepared  by  the  liquid  eoap  process  than 
by  any  other. 

§  251.  Cements  for  Bones  and  Teeth.— The  pelvis  and  man- 
dible often  separate  at  their  symphyses,  and  the  teeth  may  become 
loose  and  be  in  danger  of  falling  out.  This  latter  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  with  macerated  skulls.  To  unite  bones,  one  should 
use: — 

A.  Liquid  gelatin  (see  Formula,  §  1446).  Attach  the  bones 
firmly  by  a  rubber  band  or  string  while  the  gelatin  is  drying.  The 
method  is  the  same  as  for  gluing  wood. 

Teeth  may  be  fastened  in  their  sockets  by  the  same  substance, 
only  it  is  unnecessary  to  bind  them  in  while  the  gelatin  is  drying. 
The  skull  should  rest  on  its  dorsal  side,  and  the  mandible  on  its 
ventral  side,  so  that  the  teeth  may  remain  in  place  during  the 
drying. 
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B.  An  exceUent  cement,  for  teeth  esi)ecially,  is  the  following : — 
Silicate  of  soda  or  potassa  (liquid  glass)  mixed  to  a  paste  with 
powdered  chalk.    This  hardens  qnickly,  therefore  it  must  be  used 
soon  after  it  is  prepared.    Neither  this  nor  the  gelatin  will  resist 
water. 

As  soon  as  a  macerated  skuU  is  rinsed,  the  teeth  that  are  loose 
should  be  taken  out  one  at  a  time,  the  socket  partly  filled  with  one  of 
the  cements  and  the  tooth  replanted.  In  this  way  the  teeth  may  be 
kept  in  their  proper  places,  and  as  the  skull  dries  the  teeth  will  be 
firmly  fixed.  Although  the  teeth  of  skulls  prepared  by  the  liquid 
soap  process  may  be  loose  before  the  skull  is  dry,  the  gelatinized 
dental  periosteum  will  usually  fasten  them  very  firmly  as  the  skull 
dries.  If  any  of  the  teeth  come  out  they  should  be  replanted,  as 
directed  above. 

Need  of  Accuracy, — So  far  as  concerns  the  general  aspect  of  the  skull,  the  incisors 
may  be  interchanged,  and  missing  teeth  may  be  replaced  by  teeth  from  other  skuUs.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  substitutions  are  sometimes  made  with  skulls  prepared  for  sale. 
Unless  the  changes  are  carefully  specified,  such  skulls  have  no  real  scientific  value  as 
regards  the  teeth. 

When  two  or  more  of  the  teeth  drop  out  at  the  same  time,  unless  direct  observation  or 
comparison  with  a  fresh  or  alcoholic  specimen  warrants  absolute  certainty,  it  is  better  to 
keep  those  teeth  in  a  box  separate  from  the  rest. 

§  252.  Preparation  of  Natural  Skeletons. — By  a  natural 
skeleton  is  meant  one  in  which  the  bones  are  held  together  by  their 
natural  ligaments.  Such  a  skeleton  may  be  prepared  according  to 
either  of  the  processes  described  above.  One  must,  however,  watch 
that  the  ants  may  remove  only  the  muscles,  or  that,  in  the  process 
of  maceration,  only  the  muscles  decay.  In  all  the  processes,  the 
muscles  are  softened  or  removed  first.  If  the  liquid  soap  process  is 
employed,  proceed  as  follows :  Boil  the  bones  in  the  mixture  as 
directed  (§  248)  until  the  muscles  may  be  removed  without  much 
trouble.  It  wiU  be  found  necessary,  however,  to  allow  the  boiling 
to  proceed  only  to  the  point  where  the  muscles  will  separate  from 
the  bones  by  using  the  hands,  a  smooth  stick  like  a  scalpel  handle, 
or  a  dull  knife  blade.  The  ligaments  will  be  found  considerably 
swollen  and  somewhat  softened.  The  softened  ectal  surface  may  be 
cautiously  scraped  off;  then  the  preparation  should  be  soaked  for 
3-6  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  (about  25  per 
cent.),  to  poison  the  ligaments  and  protect  them  from  Dermestes, 
Then  the  part  should  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  in  a  natural 
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position  and  fastened  with  pins  or  strings  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
swollen  ligaments  will  shrink  very  greatly,  so  that  what  might  have 
sfeemed  a  very  imperfect  preparation  when  moist  will  be  excellent 
when  dry.  When  the  si)ecimen  is  dry,  rough  projections  of  liga- 
ment may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Flexible  Natural  Skeletons. — If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  lig- 
aments flexible,  the  preparation  may  be  soaked  after  it  is  partly 
dry  for  from  16  to  12  hours  in  either  Wickerscheimer's  fluid  (§  299), 
or  a  mixture  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda,  4 
parts,  and  glycerine  1  part. 

§  253.  Preparation  of  the  Bones  of  Young  Animals. — The 
liquid  soap  process  is  to  be  preferred.  But  during  the  boiling  the 
bones  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  boiling  should  be  carried 
little  farther  than  for  making  natural  skeletons.  The  epiphyses 
must  not  be  allowed  to  separate  from  the  diaphyses. 

The  skulls  of  new  bom  kittens  may  be  nicely  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  the  sutures  show  with  great  distinctness. 

§  254.  Disarticulating   Skulls. — Choose   a   young   or   barely 
mature  animal  for  this  preparation,  since  the  cranial  sutures  are^ 
liable  to  be  obliterated  in  adults. 

Prepare  the  skull  by  the  liquid  soap  process  (§  248).  Continue 
the  final  boiling  .for  half  an  hour  longer  than  for  a  skull  that  is 
not  to  be  disarticulated.  While  still  moist,  the  bones  may  be 
separated  by  steady  traction.  This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest 
ease  if  half  grown  animals  are  used. 

Skulls  that  have  become  dry  may  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  liquid  soap  to  soften  the  gelatinized  connective  tissue  binding 
them  together. 

Macerated  young  skulls  may  be  disarticulated  by  carefully 
pulling  and  prying  the  bones  apart. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  fully  disarticulate  one  side  of  a  skull,  and  to  leave  the  other 
with  the  bones  in  situ, 

DisarticuZation  of  Large  Skulls. — If  a  large  skull  is  prepared 
by  the  liquid  soap  process  it  should  be  tlioroughly  softened  by 
soaking  in  water  two  or  three  days  or  by  boiling  an  hour.  Then 
fill  the  cranial  cavity  with  dry  beans  or  peas,  force  a  cork  tightly 
into  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  57)  and  place  the  skull  in  water. 
The  swelling  of  the  peas  will  force  the  bones  apart.    Macerated 
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skulls  should  be  treated  as  just  described,  but  they  need  not  be 
boiled. 

§  255.  Bleaching  Bones.— In  order  that  bones  should  be  white 
and  clean,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  relieved  of  all  their  grease 
and  blood.  Neither  of  these  ends  is  accomplished  when  the  flesh  is 
removed  by  insects— ants  or  Derraestes.  Both  are  fairly  well  accom- 
plished by  proi)er  maceration ;  and  both  still  better  by  the  liqxiid 
soap  process. 

The  old  method,  and  the  one  stiU  largely  employed  in  whitening 
bones,  is  to  place  them  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  rain  and  dew.  The  following  methods  are,  how- 
ever, more  speedy  and  satisfactory : — 

The  blood  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  the  process  of  boiling  or  macer- 
ation. If,  however,  one  wishes  to  prepare  bones  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  the  entire  vascular  system  may  be  washed  out  with  normal 
salt  solution.  To  do  this,  insert  a  canula  into  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (Pig.  101) ;  open  the  prsecava  (Fig.  101)  just  peripherad  of  the 
heart,  and  then,  with  a  syringe,  inject  salt  solution  into  the  aorta 
until  it  runs  uncolored  from  the  prsecava. 

§  256.  Freeing  Bones  from  Grease.— There  are  four  ways  of 
removing  grease  from  bones : — 

A.  By  suspending  them  in  spirits  of  turpentine — Oleum  terebin- 
thinse  rectificatum — (ordinary  commercial  oil  of  turpentine  will  do), 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  An  indefinite  soaking  in  turpentine  will 
do  no  harm  if  the  bones  are  suspended,  and  more  than  four  weeks 
may  be  necessary  for  large  bones. 

The  turpentine  should  be  very  fluid. 

The  bones  must  be  suspended  so  that  the  thick,  oily  substance 
that  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  cannot  touch  them. 

After  the  bones  have  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  turpen- 
tine, they  should  be  exposed  to  sunlight  but  not  to  rain. 

B.  Suspension  in  benzine  (common  commercial  benzine  will  do 
very  well).    The  bones  should  be  treated  as  directed  for  turpentine. 

O.  Soaking  the  bones  in  sulphuric  ether.  The  bones  need  not 
be  suspended,  simply  placing  them  in  the  vessel  with  the  ether  will 
be  sufficient.  The  ether  dissolves  the  grease  very  quickly,  so  that 
small  bones  like  those  of  the  cat  are  entirely  freed  from  grease  in  a 
fortnight  or  even  a  less  time.  The  bones  should  be  exposed  to  light 
as  directed  above. 
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Ether  is  expensiye.  bat  the  use  of  it  for  removing  grcaae  from  bones  does  not  injure 
it  for  anaesthetizing  animals. 

As  turpentine,  benzine,  and  ether  are  very  volatile,  they  must  be  kept  in  ti^ht  vessels. 
The  preserving  jars  (Fig.  82)  answer  very  well  for  the  bones  and  either  of  these  agents. 

Either  of  the  three  preceding  methods  may  be  employed  for  removing  grease  from 
natural  skeletons.  The  following  method  is  also  good  for  that  purpose,  but  not  quite  so 
safe,  as  there  is  some  danger  of  loosening  the  ligaTnents. 

D.  Soaking  the  bones  in  liquid  soap.  Place  the  bones  in  a  dish 
of  liquid  soap  (§  248)  and  let  them  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
some  cases  longer,  then  wash  them  very  thoroughly  with  clean 
water.  Dry  them  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  (§  256).  It  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  treat  bones  that  have  been  prepared  by  the 
liquid  soap  process,  but  bones  that  have  been  macerated  or  pre- 
pared by  insects  may  be  relieved  of  their  grease  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  mix  the  liquid  soap  with  an  equal  amount  of 
water  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BONES. 

Baker,  E,  A,  Appendix. 

Heath,  A,  Appendix. 

Straus-Durckheim,  B,  I,  285. 

Brown,  A,  94. 

Witt,  A,  Appendix. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History,  A,  790. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SOFT  PARTS. 

§  257.  Practically,  a  bone  once  properly  cleaned  is  imperisha- 
ble, and  needs  only  to  be  protected  from  dust  or  injury.  But  all 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  prone  to  decompose  at 
common  temperatures  and  under  ordinary  conditions ;  even  when 
treated  with  preservatives,  they  are  liable  to  deteriorate  unless  con- 
stantly cared  for. 

Many  agents  have  been  emplojed  for  the  delay  or  prevention  of  decomposition,  and 
for  the  permanent  preparation  of  soft  parts.  Personal  experience  enables  as  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  only  three — cold^  arseniate  of  soda,  and  alcohol, 

A  few  other  agents — brine,  methyl  alcohol,  chloral  and  Wickersheimefs  liquid — will  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

§  258.  Cold. — Decomposition  is  prevented  by  a  temperature  of  0  C.  (S2  F.),  and  is 
more  or  less  retarded  at  temperatures  between  0  and  10. 

Gold  may  be  employed  alone  for  freezing  specimens  so  as  to  keep  indefinitely ;  more 
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often,  decomposition  is  simply  retarded  by  it,  while  the  specimen  is  temporarily  protected 
by  arseniate  of  soda  or  permanently  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol. 

Frozen  sections  and  dissections  will  be  discassed  later  in  this  chapter. 

§  259.  Arseniate  of  Hoda — Sodium  Arsenias.—A  saturated  solution  of  this  poisonous 
salt  may  be  used  for  the  injection  of  specimens  which  are  to  be  dissected  fresh,  or  for  the 
poisoning  of  inflated  preparations. 

Water  dissolves  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  arseniate  ;  hence  the  saturated  solu- 
tion is  20-25  per  cent.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  dissector's  skin 
longer  than  necessary. 

Here  and  elsewhere,  Avhen  a  solution  or  mixture  is  mentioned,  the  menstruum  is  v>ater 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

ALCOHOL. 

§  260.  Alcohol  is  almost  essential  in  practical  anatomy;  its 
qualities  are  active,  and  its  management  requires  constant  care. 

General  Description. — The  alcohol  commonly  employed  for 
Natural  History  purposes  is,  strictly  speaking,  ethylic  alcohol^  and 
a  member  of  a  group  including  several  others,  the  amylic^  hutyliCy 
propylic^  methylic^  etc.  The  last  named  variety  will  be  mentioned 
again  in  §  298. 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  colorless,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  it  has  a 
vinous  odor  and  pungent  taste ;  it  coagulates  albuminous  sub- 
stances and  extracts  more  or  less  water  from  organisms  immersed 
in  it.    Its  composition  is  C2HeO.    Its  specific  gravity  is  796. 

Absolute  Alcohol. — The  foregoing  statements  as  to  composition  and  specific  gravity 
really  apply  only  to  pure  or  absolute  alcohol,  that  is,  alcohol  which  has  been  freed  from 
water  and  all  impurities.  This,  however,  is  quite  expensive  (about  $8.00  per  gal.),  and  is 
required  only  for  some  histological  purposes. 

Ordinary  or  Gomnherdnl  Alcohol  contains  from  5-60  per  cent,  of  water.  Most  of  these 
mixtures  are  commonly  called  alcohols^  but  some  of  the  grades  have  also  special  names,  as 
indicated  upon  the  following  Table  : — 

g  261.  Table  op  Spbcipic  Gbayities  op  difperent  Percentages  op  Alcohols 

AT  16|°  C,  60"  F. 


100,  .796,  Absolute  aloohoL 
96,  .809,  [Commercial  alcohol.] 
9S,  .817,  Alcohol  fortius,  U.  S. 
89,  .825,  Lightest  spirit  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary distillation. 
85,  .835,  Alcohol,  U.  S.,  spiritus  recti fica- 
tus,  ]»ctified  spirit. 
United  States  Dispensatory,  18th  edition,  1880.    See  also  Watts,  A,  and  Baley,  A. 


8J^,  .888,  Spiritus  rectificatus,  Br. 

75,  .860. 

60,  .896. 

60,  .917,  [Strong  liquors,  whisky,  etc.] 

49,  .920,  Spiritus  tenuior,  proof  spirit,  Br. 

39,  .941,  Alcohol  dilutum,  U.  S. 


Alcohol  as  received  from  the  warehouse  usually  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  but  that  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  especially  if  frequently  exposed  to 
the  fdr,  is  apt  to  range  firom  90-94  per  cent.,  on  account  of  evaporation  and  the  absorption 
of  water  from  the  air. 
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The  strong  Uqaors^-bnindy,  gin,  rum,  and  whisky— contain  from  45-55  per  cent,  of 
absolute  alcohol.    A  mixture  containing  less  than  2Xi  per  cent  is  not  directly  useful  in 

loology. 

§  262.  The  Leading  Oharaoterittios  of  AlcohoL— Etliyl  alcohol 
has  twelve  prominent  characteristics,  of  which  one  half  are  desirable 
and  the  other  half  undesirable  from  the  zoological  point  of  view : — 

It  is  simple^  deardyy  colorless^  and  fragrant^  generoMy  obtain" 
cbble^  and — ^aa  a  preservative — absolutely  efficient 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  costly^  volatile^  inflammdbley  and  decol- 
oranij  quick  to  absorb  waiter  from  the  air^  and — under  certain  con- 
ditions— corrosive  of  some  metals. 

§  263.  Alcohol  should  be  used  with  discretion,  always  closely 
covered,  secured  from  lire,  and  kept  in  vessels  of  glass,  hard  wood, 
copper,  zinc,  or  galvanized  iron. 

§  264.  The  Coft  of  Alcohol. — This,  of  course,  is  an  extrinsic  feature,  and  varies  much 
in  dififorent  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  civilized  countries,  to  the  actual  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction is  added  a  heavy  government  tax,  and  the  retail  price  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$2.50  per  gaUon,  or  50-75  cents  per  liter. 

This  high  price  of  the  liquid  best  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  has  directly 
and  seriously  retarded  all  anatomical  and  zoological  progress.  At  various  times  between 
1863  and  1870,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  and  others,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Hon.  S.  Hooper  and  others.  Congress  wisely  made  provisions  (U.  S.  Revised 
Btatutes,  §  S297),  by  which,  under  very  stringent  conditions  and  with  heavy  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities in  case  of  the  slightest  misapplication,  museums  and  other  educational  institutions 
"  may  withdraw  alcohol  from  bonded  warehouses  without  payment  of  tax,  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purposes  of  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  or  for  the  preservation  of  Natural 
History  specimens  belonging  to  such  institutions."  The  cost  of  alcohol  so  obtained  is 
about  one  sixth  of  the  retail  price.    See  Appendix. 

The  instructions  for  so  obtaining  alcohol  for  scientific  purposes  are  printed  in  No.  7, 
Series  7  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Depiirtmcnt,  p.  43,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Collectors. 

Since  no  variation  from  the  prescribed  forms  is  permitted,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
making  out  the  application  and  bond  ;  those  who  obtain  alcohol  annually  will  save  trouble 
and  sometimes  serious  delay  by  having  the  forms  printed. 

After  making  out  the  form  of  the  application  and  bond,  and  inserting  the  names  of  the 
two  sureties,  some  proprietor  of  a  bonded  warehouse  should  be  asked  to  set  aside  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  (40-45  gals,  each)  of  alcohol  desired,  and  to  send  a  memorandum  of  the 
marks  and  other  items  required  in  the  papers.  If  the  forms  are  printed,  a  copy  of  the 
application  form  may  be  sent,  so  that  the  various  numbers  may  be  filled  in,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  collection  district  in  which  the  warehouse  is  located.  This  copy  should 
be  retained  for  reference  in  making  the  assurance  afterward  required. 

The  papers  should  then  be  promptly  filled  out,  care  being  taken  that  the  signatures  of 
the  sureties  coincide  as  to  initials  and  abbreviations  with  the  names  as  entered  in  the  body 
of  the  bond.  The  papers  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
through  the  Collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  If  the  papers 
have  been  properly  made  out,  the  permit  may  be  received  within  ten  days. 

No  form  is  prescribed  for  the  assurance  of  the  Revenue  Department  that  the  alcohol 
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has  been  used  for  the  prescribed  porposeB  within  the  specified  time.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
make  oath  before  the  proper  officer  to  this  effect,  giving  the  marks  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
date  of  the  original  application.  This  affidavit  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  through  the  Collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 
Since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  location  of  warehouses,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  promptly  under  the  foregoing  conditions  from  Messrs. 
Geo.  &  Thos.  Farthing,  of  Buffiilo,  in  the  80th  collection  district  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

§  265.  InflammabiUty, — At  ordinary  temperatures— 15-20*'  C. — a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  containing  80  per  cent,  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol  cannot  be  ignited,  and 
promptly  extinguishes  a  lighted  match  dipped  into  it ;  85  per  cent,  ignites  with  difficulty, 
and  the  flame  is  extinguished  by  the  lightest  current  of  air ;  40  and  45  per  cent,  ignite 
more  readily,  but  bum  gently  and  slowly.  Even  65  per  cent,  does  not  burn  fiercely,  and 
the  flame  is  easily  extinguished.  Specimens  saturated  with  alcohol  are  more  combustible 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol. 

Other  Inflammable  8tibstan6es,—Bii\\  more  volatile  and  inflammable  are  the  ether,  ben- 
zine and  spirits  of  turpentine  which  are  used  in  anatomical  work. 

§  266.  Precautions  against  Fire, — Alcohol,  benzine,  ether,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
bulk  should  be  stored  in  a  fire-proof  vault,  or  in  some  small  building  apart  from  valuable 
collections  and  apparatus.  In  the  laboratory  there  should  be  not  more  than  20  liters  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  of  the  other  liquids  only  enough  for  current  uses.  All  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  glass  or  copper  vessels,  well  stoppered  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  all 
lights  and  heating  apparatus.  They  should  never  be  opened  within  one  meter  of  a  light, 
and  if  there  is  a  current  of  air  toward  the  light,  the  distance  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

When  removed  from  alcohol  for  examination  or  dissection,  specimens  should  be  washed 
off  with  water,  and  kept  wet  with  the  15  per  cent,  glycerin  solution,  as  directed  elsewhere. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  essential  when  anatomical  work  is  done  by  artificial  light. 

Cotton  and  cloths  which  have  been  saturated  with  alcohol  or  other  inflammable  liquids 
should  be  dried  on  trays  in  the  sun  or  wind  rather  than  near  a  fire.  Common  cotton 
should  be  thrown  away  after  use  in  alcohol,  but  absorbent  cotton  may  be  saved  if  thor- 
oughly dried. 

Safety  matches  are  to  be  preferred.  All  matches  should  be  kept  in  metal  or  glass 
boxes.  After  using,  matches  should  be  put  into  a  glass  or  metal  receptacle,  and  never 
thrown  on  the  floor. 

Smoking  in  a  laboratory  where  alcohol  is  used  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

§  267.  Determinatioii  of  the  Percentage  of  Alcohol  in  an 
Alcoholic  Liquid. — This  may  be  done  by  means  of  either  a  Speci- 
fic Gravity  Hydrometer  or  an  Alcoometer  (alcoholometer).  For 
zoological  purposes  the  latter  instrument  is  more  convenient  and 
sufficiently  exact. 

§  268.  AlcooTrieter  (alcoholometer). — ^This  is  a  form  of  hydrome- 
ter or  areometer  especially  adapted  to  determining  the  volume  or 
weight  percentage  of  alcohol  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

It  is  a  graduated  tube,  loaded  so  as  to  rest  vertically  in  any 
liquid  capable  of  floating  it.  The  alcoometer  of  Tralles  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  country ;  it  indicates  the  volume  i)er  cent. 

In  pure  water  the  instrument  sinks  only  to  zero^  the  lower  end 
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of  the  scale.  In  absolute  alcohol  it  sinks  to  100,  the  upper  end. 
Mixtures  of  the  two  liquids  permit  it  to  sink  to  various  depths,  and 
the  number  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  indicates 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

A.  Alcohol  that  has  heen  used  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  usually  holds  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension  substances  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  alcohol  or  even  water.  Their 
presence  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  causes  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to 
appear  less  than  it  really  is.  Old  alcohol  should  therefore  be  cleared  (g  294),  if  necessary, 
before  testing  with  the  alcodmeter ;  but  filtration  will  not,  of  coarse,  remove  materials 
which  are  in  real  solution. 

B.  As  stated  by  Glinther  (§  A,  697),  the  British  hydrometer  is  so  arranged  that  the 
zero  corresponds  with  proof  spirit^  about  49  per  cent.  The  other  grades  are  designated  as 
so  many  degrees  above  or  below  proof,  and  two  degrees  equal  but  one  per  cent.  For 
example,  our  95  per  cent,  alcohol  would  be  92  above  proof,  while  20  below  proof  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  89  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

§  269.  Hydrometer  Jar, — This  is  a  tall  and  narrow  glass  jar, 
mounted  on  a  foot.  The  alcohol  to  Tbe  tested  is  poured  into  it,  and 
the  scale  may  be  read  through  the  glass. 

Any  glass  jar  of  sufficient  height  {e.  g.  the  8  x  10  In.  jar  of  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  A), 
will  answer  in  using  the  alcoOmeter,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  proper  hydrometer  jar 
requires  a  less  quantity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  scale  is  read  more  easily.  A  cylindrical 
graduate  on  a  foot,  and  holding  about  600  oc.,  makes  an  excellent  hydrometer  jar,  but  is 
more  expensive.  Finally,  a  cheap  one  may  be  made  by  corking  one  end  of  a  tall  lamp 
chimney  or  piece  of  large  glass  tubing,  and  fixing  it  into  a  hole  in  a  wooden  disk. 

Unless  care  is  sure  to  be  observed  in  introducing  the  alco5meter,  a  piece  of  soft  sponge 
or  some  cotton  should  be  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

§  270.  Changing  the  Percentage  of  Absolute  Alcohol  in  a 
Iffibcture. — This  may  be  done  by  mixing  two  grades  of  alcohol,  or 
by  adding  water  to  one  of  them.  The  dne  proportions  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  experiment  or  by  the  arithmetical  method 
known  as  alligation  alternate, 

%  271.  Rule  of  Alligation  Alternate, — Find  the  difference  be- 
tween the  required  i)er  cent,  and  the  per  cent,  of  each  of  the  liquids 
to  be  combined.  Write  the  reciprocal  of  each  of  these  different 
numbers,  and  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  The 
numerators  will  then  represent  the  proportionate  volumes  of  the 
two  liquids. 

JEkeamples, — Water  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  to  be  so  combined  that  the  per  cent,  of 
the  mixture  will  be  60 ;  96  —  50  =  45 ;  50  —  00  (the  water)  =  50.  The  reciprocals  of  the 
two  numbers  are  -^  and  ^ ;  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  these  fractions  become 
fljf  and  ^^  respectively ;  hence  9  volumes  of  water  are  to  be  added  to  10  volumes  of  alco- 
hol.   On  the  alcodmeter  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  will  be  indicated  as  about  56. 

Again,  two  grades  of  alcohol,  respectively  75  and  80  per  cent.,  are  to  be  combined  so 
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that  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  shaJlbeSO;  50  — 80  =  20;  76  —  50  =  25.  The  redpio- 
cals  are  -^  and  ^ ;  reduced  to  a  oommon  deDominator,  these  fractions  become  yf^^  and 
.T^i  consequently  5  volumes  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  are  to  be  added  to  4  volumes  of  75 
per  cent,  in  order  that  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  maj  be  50.  Upon  the  alco5meter  the 
per  cent,  is  about  52. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  specific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  contraction  which 
occurs  when  thej  are  mixed,  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  only  approximate,  as 
indicated  by  the  aloodmeter.     They  are,  however,  sufficiently  close  for  most  purposes. 

When  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities  are  mixed,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  together  before  testing  with  the  alco5meter. 

§  272.  Determining  the  Ratio  by  Eocperiment. — When  a  given 
volume  of  alcohol  is  to  be  made  either  stronger  or  weaker,  the  end 
may  be  reached  exi)erunentally  in  either  of  two  ways :  The  entire 
volume  of  the  alcohol  to  be  changed  may  be  placed  in  a  jar,  and 
the  modifying  liquid  —whether  water  or  weaker  or  stronger  alcohol — 
may  then  be  introduced  gradually  untD  the  desired  per  cent,  is 
attained ;  or  a  given  volume  of  the  alcohol  to  be  changed  may  be 
placed  in  the  hydrometer  jar,  and  given  volumes  of  the  other  liquid 
induced.  Having  ascertained  the  ratios,  larger  volumes  may  be 
mixed  accordingly. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  two  liquids  must  be  thoroughly  shaken 
or  stirred  together  before  testing. 

§  273.  Reduction  of  95  per  cent  Alcohol  by  the  Addition  of 
Water. — Since  this  is  the  change  most  frequently  made,  we  have 
ascertained  by  the  alcoometer  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  water 
and  alcohol  in  various  simple  ratios.  These  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  Table : — 


VOLUMES. 

VOLUMES. 

REQUIRED  PER- 

REQUIRED PER- 
CENTAGE. 

CENTAGE. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

« 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

84 

6 

55 

1 
1.1                       1 

82 

5 

48 

1 

78 

4 

45 

1.25 

75 

3 

42 

1.5 

67 

2 

85 

2 

62 

1.6 

80 

8 

60 

1.25 

22 

1 

4 

59 

1.2 

§  274.  Water  to  be  Mixed  with  AlcohoL^-lt  the  mixture  is  for  the  hardening  or  storage 
of  spedmens,  any  clean  water  will  answer.  But  if  for  the  exhibition  of  finished  prepara- 
tions, the  water  shonld  be  either  distilled,  or  rain  water  filtered ;  otherwise  the  mixture  is 
liable  to  be  clouded. 
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§  276.  The  Economics  of  Alcohol. — ^In  the  economical  employ- 
ment of  alcohol,  four  matters  are  to  be  considered :  (1)  The  use  of 
different  grades  for  appropriate  purposes;  (2)  The  prevention  of 
evaporation ;  (3)  The  avoidance  of  leakage ;  (4)  The  improvement 
of  **old"  (deteriorated)  alcohol. 

§  276.  Hu  Use  qf  Appropriate  Oradee. — Upon  zoological  specimens  alcohol  is  em- 
ployed for  three  distlDct  purposes:  preparcUion;  storage ;  exhUriti^.  Different  degrees 
of  clearness  and  strength  are  needed  for  these  different  purposes,  and  the  safety  of  speci- 
mens, economy,  and  the  appearance  of  collections  depend  upon,  the  use  of  each  grade  for 
its  appropriate  purpose.  For  example,  the  commercial  (05  per  cent.)  alcohol  is  just  strong 
enough  for  some  purposes,  much  too  strong  for  others,  and  needlessly  clear  and  pure  for 
others. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  all  vertebrates,  and  the  more  general  ones  to  most 
inyertebrates  also.  Among  the  invertebrates  the  jelly-fishes  and  some  other  soft  forms 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  most  of  the  rest  should  be 
treated  like  the  brains  and  embryos  of  vertebrates. 

§  277.  Strong  alcohol  coagulates  the  tissues  so  as  to  form  a  firm 
octal  layer,  through  which  it  afterward  jyasses  with  difficulty. 
With  a  small  specimen,  the  only  objection  may  be  the  corrugation 
and  distortion  of  the  specimen.  But  with  a  large  and  fleshy  one, 
the  outside  may  harden  while  the  interior  is  actually  decomposing. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  skeletal  muscles  and 
the  limbs,  but  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver, 
are  not  only  more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  muscles,  but 
naturally  excluded  by  them  from  the  alcohol.  Unless,  therefore, 
definite  measures  are  taken  prior  to  immersion  (§  286),  some  of  the 
viscera  will  surely  fail  to  be  preserved.  These  measures  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  si)ecimen  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  the  opportunity  for  using  the 
required  instruments. 

♦§  278.  The  four  accessory  measures  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  simplicity :  (1)  Freely  opening  the  abdomen ;  (2)  Injecting 
alcohol  into  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  (3)  Injection  of  alcohol  into 
the  large  hollow  viscera ;  (4)  Injection  of  alcohol  into  the  arteries. 

§  279.  As  a  preliminary  to  any  of  them,  the  animal  should  be 
bled,  if  practicable,  while  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  As 
soon  as  the  cat  is  quite  asleep,  the  femoral  vessels  may  be  exposed 
as  directed  for  coarse  injections  (Fig.  39).  and  the  V.  femoralis 
divided.  When  the  venous  flow  slackens,  the  artery  may  be  opened. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  vessels  is  removed,  and 
preservation  is  facilitated. 
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%  280.  (1)  Freely  Opening  fhe  AbdoTnen.— This  is  sometimes,  as 
when  collecting  in  the  field,  the  only  practicable  method.  The  ab- 
domen is  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision  a  little  dextrad  of  the 
meson,  never — as  commonly  directed — on  the  meson  itself.  A  sec- 
ond incision  is  to  be  made  at  a  right  angle  with  the  first,  extending 
to  the  dextral  margin  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  these  two  incisions 
are  shown  in  F|g.  76,  but  the  transverse  one  should  not  cross  the 
meson. 

The  specimen  is  to  be  placed  in  52-67  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  hand 
introduced,  and  the  viscera  lifted  and  moved  slightly,  so  as  to  "per- 
mit  the  penetration  of  the  liquid  to  all  parts ;  cotton  may  be  inter- 
I)osed.  The  liver  especially  should  be  displaced,  and — ^unless  its 
preservation  is  e8i)ecially  desirable — most  of  it  should  be  removed, 
the  cholecyst  (gall  bladder)  being  left. 

§  281.  This  method  is  much  more  efficacious  if  combined  with 
the  third,  as  follows : — 

The  rectum  is  compressed  so  as  to  expel  its  contents  per  anuniy 
and  the  small  intestine  treated  in  like  manner,  if  its  contents  seem 
to  be  considerable.  The  stomach  is  manipulated  and  compressed 
so  as  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  mouth.  A  slit  about  1  cm. 
long  is  then  made  in  the  free  surface  of  the  duodenum  near  the 
stomach,  and  alcohol  injected,  first  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
stomach,  and  then  into  the  smaU  intestine,  so  as  to  fill  both  it  and 
the  large.  The  escape  of  the  alcohol  from  the  anus  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  plug  of  cotton.  For  all  injections  of  alcohol,  a  rub- 
ber bulb  syringe  is  more  convenient  than  one  with  a  piston.  After 
injecting,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  water. 

The  lungs  may  be  filled  with  alcohol  by  passing  a  curved  canula 
attached  to  a  rubber  tube  from  the  mouth  through  the  glottis,  or 
by  opening  the  trachea.  ^ 

§  282.  (2)  Injection  of  52-^7  per  cent  Alcolwl  into  the  Thorax 
and  Abdomen, — ^This  is  less  efficacious  than  the  other  methods,  but 
may  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  mutilate  a  specimen  as 
little  as  possible,  as  in  making  a  permanent  preparation  of  an  entire 
animal. 

The  incisions  for  the  introduction  of  the  canula  should  be  made 
obliquely,  so  as  to  leave  a  valvular  orifice  which  is  less  apt  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  injected  liquid.  Both  sides  of  the  thorax 
should  be  injected.  Of  course  this  method  is  more  efficacious  if 
combined  with  the  third. 
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§  283.  (3)  Iv^jection  of  52-67  per  cent.  ALcoTiol  irdo  the  Stomachy 
Intesiiney  and  lAings. — If  the  left  hypochondrinm  is  prominent,  or 
if  it  is  known  that  there  is  much  food  in  the  stomach,  the  entire 
abdomen  should  be  compressed,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  exi)el  the  con- 
tents through  the  mouth.  Pressure  of  the  abdomen  just  cephalad 
of  the  pubes  will  probably  expel  part  of  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  most  of  the  rest  may  be  washed  out  with  water  intro- 
ducycd  from  a  syringe  or  from  a  faucet.  Alcohol  should  then  be 
injected  into  the  abdomen,  as  directed  in  §  282,  or  the  cavity  may 
be  opened,  as  directed  in  §  280.  In  the  latter  case,  both  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine  may  be  filled  from  the  duodenum.  In  the 
former,  alcohol  may  be  injected  into  the  large  intestine  through  the 
anus,  and  into  the  stomach  from  the  moutb.  The  anus  should  be 
plugged  with  cotton  to  retain  the  alcohol ;  if  the  stomach  is  filled 
only  moderately,  the  alcohol  will  probably  be  retained  by  it.  The 
lungs  may.  be  tilled  in  either  of  the  two  ways  mentioned  in  §  281. 

Of  course,  neither  of  the  three  measures  above  described  is 
of  direct  service  in  preserving  the  membral  muscles  or  the  brain. 
These  parts  are  immediately  reached  by  the  alcohol  only  according 
to  the  fourth  method,  which  is  efficacious  for  all  paijs,  but  somewhat 
more  complicated  than  the  other  methods. 

§  284.  (4)  Injection  of  Alcohol  into  the  Arteries. — ^This  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  when  practicable,  or  unless  there  are  special 
objections.  With  entire  animals,  or  the  cephalic  or  caudal  halves, 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty ;  with  smaller  portions,  as  the  head 
or  a  single  limb,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  or  secure  with  compress- 
ors other  vessels  than  the  one  injected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  alcohol ;  but  in  some  cases  even  this  may  be  omitted,  the  injec- 
tion being  done  in  a  dish,  so  that  the  escaping  alcohol  is  saved. 

The  following  directions  apply  particularly  to  the  cat : — 

If  the  entire  animal  is  to  be  preserved,  provide  at  least  2  liters 
of  84-95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  a  syringe  and  canula  of  appropriate 
size.  After  bleeding  (§  279),  close  the  vein  by  a  ligature  both  cen- 
trad  and  peripherad  of  the  point  of  division,  and  have  ready  a  small 
compressor  for  application  to  the  artery.  Inject  the  alcohol  into 
the  A.  femoraliSy  as  directed  for  plaster  (see  Chap.  HI.). 

Inject  the  alcohol  slowly,  so  as  to  give  it  time  for  penetrating 
the  smaller  vessels,  and  stop  as  soon  as  the  resistance  is  decidedly 
increased,  lest  the  vessels  be  ruptured.  This  last  precaution  is 
indispensable  if  a  plaster  or  gelatin  injection  is  to  be  made  afterward. 
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Place  a  small  compressor  on  the  artery  just  centrad  of  the  jyoint 
of  injection,  and  withdraw  the  canula.  At  least  two  hours  should 
elapse  before  dissection  is  begun  or  an  injection  made  with  plaster 
or  gelatin.  In  the  interval  the  hair  may  be  clipped  (see  Chap.  VI.). 
After  clipping,  if  no  other  injection  is  to  be  made,  the  animal  may 
be  placed  in  alcohol,  42-55  per  cent. 

§  285.  If  only  the  cephalic  half  of  the  body  is  to  be  preserved, 
not  more  than  one  liter  of  alcohol  may  be  needed,  and  the  operation 
of  abdominal  transection  should  be  carried  as  far  as  to  open  the 
abdomen  and  puncture  the  diaphragm  (§  238). 

Then,  in  place  of  removing  the  viscera  at  once,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Grasp  the  rectum  as  far  caudad  as  possible,  and  force  its  con- 
tents cephalad.  Place  two  ligatures  on  it  (Pig.  41),  about  one  cm. 
apart,  and  cut  between  them. 

With  the  scissors  and  tracer  divide  the  mesentery  of  the  large 
intestine  and  that  of  the  smaU  intestine,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  left  kidney  (Fig.  101,  reTi). 

Pass  a  strong  thread  from  this  point  around  the  stomach  and 
liver,  1-2  cm.  from  the  diapliragm,  and  tie  it  very  firmly.  The  lig- 
ature should  cut  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

With  the  tracer  expose  the  aorta  opposite  the  caudal  end  of  the  left 
kidney.  Open  the  aorta  as  directed  (Chap.  IV.)  for  the  A^femoralu. 
Inject  alcohol  as  directed  (§  284) ;  then  inject  alcohol  into  the  lungs 
as  directed  in  §  281.  Remove  the  abdominal  viscera  by  an  incision 
1-2  cm.  caudad  of  the  ligature,  taking  care  not  to  displace  the  latter. 

§  286.  Treatment  of  Special  Organs  and  Tissues. — The  blood 
should  be  washed  off  with  water  or  weak  brine.  Very  vascular 
parts,  like  the  Uver  or  spleen,  should  be  gently  manipulated  so  as 
to  expel  most  of  the  blood. 

In  respect  to  the  strength  of  alcohol  required,  the  soft  parts 
form  three  groups,  as  follows  :— 

Brains^  embryos^  the  liver^  spleen^  the  glands^  and  most  inner- 
tebraies  should  be  laid  upon  cotton  in  natural  attitudes,  first  in 
alcohol  of  52-67  per  cent.  ;  after  two  days  in  95  per  cent.,  for  a 
week ;  lastly,  for  exhibition  or  storage,  in  75-95  per  cent. 

Muscular  organs^  including  the  heart  and  aUmervtary  canal, 
may  be  hardened  and  permanently  preserved  in  42-55  per  cent. 
The  same  strength  is  adapted  to  most  entire  animals. 
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Ligamerds^  bones^  and  cartilages  should  be  placed  in  42-^65  per 
cent,  for  two  days,  and  then  kept  in  22-30  per  cent. 

When  the  same  specimen  contains  two  or  more  of  these  kinds  of 
organs,  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  should  be  adapted  to  the  more 
perishable,  provided  these  latter  are  to  be  fully  preserved. 

For  iiyection  into  the  viscera  or  abdomen,  52-67  per  cent. ;  for 
arterial  injection,  84-95  per  cent.,  is  to  be  preferred,  but  any 
strength  above  30  per  cent,  would  be  of  some  service. 

While  hardening,  specimens  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

§  287.  Fresh  Specimeas  should  not  be  in  contact  with  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  In  order  that  all  parts  may  be  reached  by  the  alco- 
hol, the  specimen  should  be  suspended  so  as  to  hang  freely,  or  cot- 
ton or  ''excelsior"  interposed  between  the  jar  and  parts  which 
would  be  in  contact  with  it,  or  the  specimen  jar  laid  upon  one  side, 
and  shifted  daily  for  a  week,  so  that  no  part  of  the  specimen  is  in 
contact  for  more  than  24  hours.  With  well-preserved  specimens, 
this  precaution  need  not  be  observed. 

§  288.  Flexible  Specimens. — If  it  is  desirable  that  flexible  spe- 
cimens should  harden  without  contortion,  they  should  be  suspended 
from  the  cover  of  the  jar,  or  the  jar  itseK  laid  upon  the  side,  as  sug- 
gested in  §  287 ;  it  is  safer  to  place  the  jar  upon  a  tray.  The  mouth 
end  should  be  slightly  raised  and  very  securely  closed. 

§  289.  Amount  of  Alcohol  Required. — With  fresh  specimens  the 
alcohol  should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  specimen. 
The  results  are  more  satisfactory  if  the  ratio  is  as  4  : 1.  The  smaller 
amount  may  be  more  safely  used  with  specimens  when  alcohol  has 
been  injected  into  the  arteries  (§  286). 

A.  specimens  which  have  been  once  saturated  with  alcohol  may  be  stored  or  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  minimum  quantity  required  to  cover  them  ;  in  this  way  a  single  jar 
or  can  may  hold  a  large  number  of  specimens.  But  fresh  or  partly  preserved  specimens, 
especiaUy  of  viscera,  should  have  plenty  of  space  and  abundance  of  alcohol.  Neverthe 
less,  experienced  collectors  are  sometimes  led  to  fill  a  jar  with  fresh  specimens,  in  the 
hope,  apparently,  that  the  inevitable  laws  of  decay  will  be  overruled  in  their  favor.  In 
most  cases^  a  single  well-preserved  specimen  is  of  more  value  to  science  than  ten  which 
have  been  insufficiently  cared  for.     What  w  vx/rth  preserving' at  all  is  toorth  preserving  well. 

B.  With  museum  specimens,  and  for  exhibition,  the  odor  of  the  alcohol  is  less  impor^ 
tant ;  but  the  clearness  and  strength  are  essential. 

C.  Old  alcohol,  whether  filtered  or  not,  may  be  used  for  storage,  and  for  the  pri- 
mary treatment  of  some  fresh  .specimens. 

§  290.  Provisional  Preparations. — It  is  not  always  possible  or 
even  desirable  to  make  the  final  preparation  of  a  part  upon  a  fresh 
si)ecimen,  or  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  one  in  alcohol.    In 
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these  cases,  however,  if  the  scope  of  the  final  preparation  is  deter- 
mined, most  of  the  parts  not  involved  may  be  removed  at  once,  thus 
saving  alcohol  or  storage  room,  and — if  the  specimen  is  fresh — insur- 
ing the  more  complete  access  of  the  alcohol.  This  measure  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  viscera  or  massive  muscular  organs, 
and  especially  the  brain  of  large  animals  and  man.  Even  with  the 
brain  of  the  cat,  if  the  aulic  region,  for  instance,  is  to  be  examined, 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

§  291.  Deterioration  of  Alcohol. — During  its  use  upon  speci- 
mens, alcohol  is  subject  to  four  kinds  of  deterioration  :— 

It  may  become  colored  by  solution  of  coloring  matters ;  turbid 
from  the  susi)ension  of  small  particles ;  offensive  from  the  solution 
of  malodorous  matters;  and  weak  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
pure  alcohol,  the  impartation  of  alcohol  to  the  specimen,  the  irt)- 
straction  of  water  from  the  specimen,  and  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

§  292.  Purification, — Aside  from  distillation  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening,  alcohol  may  be  purified  and  improved  in  three  ways : 
settling  ;  filtration  for  clearing  ;  filtration  for  deodorizing, 

%  293.  Settling. — Let  the  alcohol  stand  for  a  few  hours  undis- 
turbed. Place  a  second  jar  close  to  it,  so  that  the  first  need  not  be 
carried,  and  pour  the  alcohol  into  it  very  carefully,  and  without 
reversing  the  tilt  until  the  dregs  begin  to  approach  the  mouth,  ff 
the  alcohol  is  less  than  20  per  cent.,  or  if  the  dregs  are  very  foul, 
they  should  be  thrown  away.  But  usuaDy  the  dregs  should  be 
poured  into  a  more  slender  jar,  and  allowed  to  settle  a  second  time. 

§  294.  Filtration  for  Clearing. — ^When  alcohol  is  simply  some- 
what turbid,  as  usually  is  the  case  after  the  settling,  or  if  its  in- 
tended use  does  not  require  deodorizing,  the  following  process  is 
sufficient :  Push  some  cotton  into  the  narrow  part  of  a  large  tunnel, 
set  the  tunnel  into  a  jar,  and  cover  it  closely.  According  to  the 
compactness  of  the  cotton  will  the  alcohol  filter  through  more  or 
less  rapidly,  and  with  greater  or  less  change  of  color  and  clearness. 
The  same  cotton  should  not  be  used  a  second  time. 

A.  Clearing  may  be  effected  at  the  same  time  with  deodorizlog,  if  the  perforated  lid 
of  the  filter  to  be  described  is  covered  with  moslin,  and  if  one  or  more  layers  of  muslin 
are  so  placed  that  the  alcohol  must  pass  throogh  them  before  reaching  the  animal  charcoal. 

B.  During  the  filtration  of  alcohol,  unless  it  is  conducted  into  a  receiver  with  a  mouth 
just  large  enough  to  receive  the  discharging  end  of  the  funnel,  or  the  tube  connected 
therewith,  let  these  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  metal,  wooden,  gr  pasteboard  cover  of 
the  jar. 
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§  296.  MUraMofi  for  Deodorization  wwA  Decoloration. — ^This 
requires  the  use  of  animal  charcoal^  and  should  follow  the  settling 
and  clearing  already  described. 

Any  kind  of  water  filter  containing  animal  charcoal  may  be 
used,  but  the  simpler  and  cheaper  forms  are  sufficient,  and  the  char- 
coal should  be  capable  of  renewal.  Such  is  the  earthenware  filter 
made  for  water  under  the  direction  of  our  colleague,  Prof.  A.  A. 
Breneman,  and  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Bankin  &  Son  of  Ithaca.  Un- 
less the  alcohol  is  clear,  the  perforated  lid  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  cloth  placed  over  the  top  of  the  fil- 
ter, resting  on  the  lid,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  be  cleared  of  sus- 
pended impurities  before  it  reaches  the  charcoal.  In  the  absence 
of  a  proper  filter,  a  bag  of  the  charcoal  may  be  pushed  firmly  into 
a  large  tunnel ;  the  tunnel  for  this  purpose  should  have  the  smaller 
end  larger  than  usual. 

§  296.  OryBtaUine  DeposUs, — ^From  some  spedmens,  especially  brains,  strong  alcohol 
extracts  snbstanoes  which  are  precipitated  as  white  crystals  when  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol is  diminished  or  the  temperature  lowered.  The  resulting  torbiditj  and  clonding  of 
the  glass  require  a  thorough  washing  of  tbe  specimen  and  the  jar,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
alcohol.  The  old  alcohol  should  settle  in  a  cool  place,  and  then  be  filtered  throngh 
cotton.    Even  after  filtering,  it  should  be  used  only  for  hardening  and  storage. 

When  two  grades  of  "  old  alcohol,"  whether  filtered  or  not,  are  mixed,  the  deposits 
above  mentioned  are  liable  to  occur ;  hence,  if  a  dear  mixture  is  desired,  a  trial  should  be 
made  first  with  small  quantities  of  the  liquids. 

§  297.  Strengthening.— &o  far  from  increasing,  the  strength  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  by  the  processes  of  filtration  and  settling,  especially  unless  precautions  are  taken 
against  evaporation.  A  slight  improvement  may  be  effected  by  treatment  with  quick- 
lime, and  distillation  is,  of  course,  an  efficient  means.  The  readier  method,  however,  is 
simply  to  add  to  the  weaker  spirit  enough  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  impart  to  the  mixture 
the  required  strength  (§§  271,  272). 

When  alcohol  is  purchased  at  retail,  none  should  be  wasted.  But  if  it  is  obtained  free 
of  tax,  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  throw  away  the  weaker  grades,  especially  the  dregs  after 
settling,  rather  than  to  spend  much  time  in  their  improvement 

§  298.  Alcohol  Vapor.. — The  antiseptic  and  preservative  prop- 
erties of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  may  be  utilized  in  two  ways  : — 

(1)  upon  Fresh  Specimens, — When  a  fresh  specimen  is  to  be  dissected  somewhat  rap- 
idly, say  within  one  week  in  warm  weather,  or  two  or  three  in  cold,  it  will  keep  with 
little  change  if  placed  in  a  close  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  enough  95  per  cent,  alco- 
hol to  keep  the  atmosphere  completely  saturated  with  the  vapor.  In  these  cases  the  skin 
should  be  removed  only  as  needed,  and  the  exposed  parts  covered,  when  not  under  exam- 
ination, with  cloths  wrung  out  in  alcohol. 

(2)  Alcoholic  Specimens. — Any  specimen  which  has  been  acted  upon  throughout  by 
alcohol  win  keep  almost  indefinitely  in  the  vapor.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  especiaUy  where 
a  specimen  is  under  daily  dissection,  after  it  has  been  fuUy  saturated  with  alcohol,  the 
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latter  may  be  poared  off,  and  a  email  amount  of  strong  alcohol  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar. 

In  this  case,  however,  if  water  or  the  wetting  liquid  has  been  applied  to  the  specimen, 
a  little  alcohol  should  be  poured  over  it  whenever  it  is  returned  to  the  jar,  or  that  which 
is  already  at  the  bottom  may  be  shaken  up  so  as  to  moisten  the  surface. 

§  399.  Methyl  Alcohol. — This  is  more  often  called  wood  spirit  or  wood  naphtha.  Its 
odor  is  unpleasant,  and  it  is  not  used  as  beverage.  In  England  it  is  said  that  no  tax  is 
imposed  upon  a  mixture  containing  11  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  subject  to  tax,  but  costs  about  $1.50  per  gallon.  According  to  Gflnther  (A,  697),  it  is 
less  efficient  than  ethyl  alcohol  as  a  preservative,  at  least  for  fishes.  Hence,  wheQ  ethyl 
alcohol  can  be  had  free  of  tax,  there  is  no  object  in  using  the  methylic  variety ;  even  when 
the  former  costs  its  full  retail  price,  unless  large  quantities  were  wanted,  the  saving  in 
cost  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  wood  spirit. 

§  300.  Wickersheimer's  Zjiquid. — Several  formulae  for  maMng 
this  preservative  have  been  published  in  this  country,  as,  e.  g.^  in 
''The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  March,  1880,  p.  717  ;  "  The  Med- 
ical Record,"  April  17,  1880,  and  April  30,  1881,  p.  601. 

In  the  last  named,  it  is  stated  that  the  original  formula  has  been  altered,  and  that 
Messrs.  Poetz  &  Flohr  of  Berlin  prepare  two  kinds,  one  intended  for  injections,  and  the 
other  for  immersing  bodies.    Their  composition  is  as  follows  : — 


Arsenious  acid 

Sodium  chloride. . . . 
Potassium  sulphate. 
PotasEdum  nitrate. . . 
Potassium  carbonate 

Water 

Glycerin ,   . 

Wood  naphtha 


Ii^jection. 

Immereion. 

16      grams. 

12 

grams. 

80 

60 

4t 

200 

150 

it 

26 

18 

r< 

20 

15 

<t 

10      liters. 

10 

liters. 

4 

4 

nr 

•« 

According  to  the  previous  article  in  the  "  Record,"  the  various  salts  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  cooled  and  filtered  before  the  other  two 
liquids  are  added.  It  is  probable  that  the  cheaper  glycerin  will  answer,  and  that  ordinary 
(ethyl)  alcohol  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  methylic  variety  which  is  specified. 

Application. — Preparations  that  are  to  be  preserved  dry  are  immersed  in  the  liquid  for 
6-12  days  according  to  size,  and  then  dried  in  the  open  air. 

Hollow  organs,  like  the  lungs,  must  be  filled  with  the  liquid,  then  laid  in  a  vessel  of 
the  same,  and  afterward  distended  with  air  and  dried. 

Our  own  experience  with  this  liquid  does  not  enable  us  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
its  merits.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose  with  preparations 
of  the  ligaments,  and  of  hollow  viscera  where  flexibility  is  desired.  With  dry  inflated 
preparations,  the  cheaper  and  simpler  arseniate  of  soda  is  equally  eflScacious,  while  all 
ordinary  "  wet  preparations"  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  surely  and  conveniently  preserved 
by  alcohol 

§  801.  Chloral  Hydrate. — A  solution  of  this  substance  has  been  used  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen  and  some  other  anatomists.    The  results  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  respects 
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BO  far  as  ooncernB  man  and  other  Vertebrates,  bat  less  so  with  the  Invertebrates,  at 
least  as  reported  bj  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Keen. 

Dr.  Keen  has  published  two  papers  upon  the  subject  {1  and  ^),  and  kindly  permits  us 
to  print  the  following  brief  statement  of  his  experience  up  to  November  1,  18H1 : — 

"  Ab  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  I  should  use  20-80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
[This  is  4-6  per  cent.,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  gram  of  chloral  to  24-16  oc.  of  water.] 
For  the  Invertebrates  and  for  vegetable  tissues,  my  own  experience,  though  limited,  is 
favorable.  It  preserves  vertebrate  organs,  excepting  the  brain,  for  a  few  years  at  least. 
I  have  had  no  failure,  and  some  of  my  specimens  are  now  nine  years  old.  The  colors  are 
rather  less  affected  than  by  alcohol.  The  jars  do  not  need  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  hence 
the  specimens  are  always  accessible.  The  specimens  are  also  less  apt  to  dry  when  exposed. 
The  cost  of  the  solution  is  much  less  than  that  of  alcohol  on  which  the  tax  is  paid.  For 
the  preservation  of  human  subjects  for  dissection,  it  is  most  excellent,  excepting  that 
it  will  not  keep  them  very  long  in  hot  weather,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  keeping  them 
over  the  summer.  For  use  in  cool  and  cold  weather,  and  especially  for  the  dissection  of 
nerves,  it  holds  its  own." 

The  foregoing  statements  from  bo  distinguished  an  anatomist  certainly  warrant  a  care> 
f  ul  trial  of  chloral ;  oar  own  experience  is  as  yet  too  limited  for  the  publication  of  the 
results. 

§  302.  Brine, — ^A  saturated  solution  of  rock  or  dairy  salt  is  sometimes  used  alone  for 
the  temporary  preservation  of  anatomical  material ;  it  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  when 
the  specimen  is  previously  injected  with  a  saturated  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda.  In  one 
of  the  leading  medical  schools  of  this  country  this  plan  is  successfully  and  economically 
followed  for  keeping  human  subjects  even  through  the  summer  months. 


§  303.  Exhibition  and  Storage  of  Alcoholic  Specimens. — As 
was  stated  in  §  262,  while  alcohol  is  a  perfectly  efficient  preservative 
so  far  as  concerns  all  vertebrates,  its  cost,  volatility,  and  corrosive 
action  necessitate  certain  measures  which  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  the  storage  and 
exhibition  of  specimens. 

§  304.  Temporary  Storage. — For  this  purpose,  and  for  brief 
transpprtation,  alcoholic  specimens  may  be  placed  in  vessels  made 
of  wood  or  earthenware  or  any  kind  of  metal ;  but  vessels  so  em- 
ployed should  be  carefully  examined  as  often  as  once  a  month,  so 
as  to  guard  against  evaporation,  leakage,  or  rusting. 

Leakage  or  evaporation  are  readily  detected  from  the  diminution  of  alcohol  or  the 
dampness  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  floor,  but  rutting  may  not  be  apparent  until 
loes  or  damage  has  occurred.  When  alcoholic  specimens  are  kept  in  tin  ware,  the  metal 
is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  corroded  at  Bome  point  of  contact  with  a  specimen.  A 
mass  of  rust  is  formed  which  may  prevent  the  escape  of  the  alcohol  so  long  as  the  speci- 
mens are  undisturbed.  But  this  rust  is  liable  to  be  dislodged  by  any  movement,  or  even 
by  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of  the  alcohol. 

g  305.  Leakage  from  Imperfect  Glass  FeMe/«.— -Small  jars  and  vials  sometimes  have 
small  holes  or  cracks  which  escape  notice  at  the  time  of  filling,  but  which  permit  the  loss 
of  alcohol  and  the  damage  of  the  contents.  In  some  cases,  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  small 
jar  may  be  so  thin  that  it  is  pulled  off  by  simply  adhering  to  the  paint  of  a  shelf. 
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g  300.  Cork*  Bbonld  be  used  odIt  for  brief  tnuBportatinn  or  temporuy  stonge.  The 
beat  ol  them  are  iueufQcicDt  barrien  against  ehber  evaporation  or  leftk*ge,  and  tbe  poorei 
ODce  should  not  be  used  at  all  with  Hpecimeus.  Curka  ma;  be  rendered  more  secnre  by 
soaking  in  oil,  ot  covering  nlth  BmiiBwiek  black,  ot  with  a  solntiou  of  puafflue  in  ben- 
BiDe,  bensole,  or  turpentine.     SidibeT  dapper*  ate  sometimea  oaed. 

§  307,    CMaMi>MAManii£c?iE«.— Theanatomirt  hasoaeforglaafldisheoofalmostovery 

Atit.     A  few  Hizea  afw  kept  in  stock  by  Mosare,  Berge  (A,  No.  357),  and  Wbltall,  Tatum  & 

Co.  (A,  No.  3366).     Covers  foi  them  may  be  cut  from  window  glaaa,  or  these  or  other 

nzee  may  be  ordered  to  have  the  edges  groond  for  the  reception 

of  covers  ground  near  tbe  edge. 

The  covered  boi  shown  in  Y'lg.  81  Is  very  neeful  for  tlie  hard- 
I   eniug  of  brains  and  other  small  apecUuens.     The  largest  i<iz«  ad- 
vertised by  the  Grms  above  mentioned  (Noe,  303  and  3590)  has  a 
capacity  of  nearly  500  cc,  and  coats  J8.80  per  dozen. 

The  covera  of  these  boxes  and  dishes  do  not  fit  acenrately,  and 
tfa^  contents  should  be  under  constant  anperviElon. 

g  808.  Metal  Boze*. — As  the  narae  implies,  the  bos  Qsiully 
diSeni  from  the  jar  or  the  can  in  its  relatively  greater  horiramtal 

Yja    31  CoTEHKD  ****'^'  """^  '"  ^^^'''K  »  covsT  whicb  Is  coexteusive  with  the  box, 

Qlabb  Box  ■   x  35  ■   *"''  ^'  readily  removed  and  replaced.     The  aocaBsibOity  of  the 
g  ong  coat«nte  thus  oompensdtee  partly  for  the  evaporation  of  the  alco- 

hol which  most  occur  in  some  degree.  The  cover  ahonld  fit 
closely  and  have  a  wide  flange,  but  such  a  box  should  be  under  constant  anpervision. 
Large  boxes  should  be  supported  by  an  oat«r  box  of  wood. 

For  the  preservation  of  cats  while  under  occ««on«l  examination,  a  box  of  galvantced 
Iron  may  be  60  cm,  long,  40  wide,  and  2G  deep.  An  entire  cat  may  rest  in  it  lengthwise, 
and  either  the  cephalic  or  caudal  half  croeswise.  Around  the  inside,  half  way  fn,m  tbe 
bottom,  extends  a  ledge  on  which  may  be  laid  a  metal  plate  perforated  with  liolee  3-8 
cm.  In  diameter.  On  this  plat«  may  be  plact-d  a  second  tier  of  specimens,  which  are  thus 
kept  from  pressing  upon  those  at  tho  bottom.  If  preferred,  the  bottom  may  contain  only 
alcohol,  the  vapor  ot  which  will  suffice  for  the  keeping  of  the  specimens  upon  tbe  plate, 
provided  they  have  been  already  thoroughly  saturated  with  alcohol.  Tbe  Ims  may  be 
supported  updu  bosses  or  upon  short  movable  legs.    The  cost  of  such  a  box  is  (4-tO. 

§  309.  Exhibition  or  Permanent  Storage.— For  these  purposes, 
and  for  transportation  occupying  more  than  a  month,  alcoholic 
specimens  can  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  tightly  closing  vessels  of 
glass,  copper,  zinc  or  galvanized  iron.  Of  course,  glass  must  be 
used  for  exhibition  ;  it  is  also  cheaper  than  metel  for  tightly  closing 
vessels,  provided  the  risk  of  breakage  is  not  regarded. 

g  810.  Metal  Cans. — Three  kinds  of  metal  cans  are  useful  In  connection  with  alco- 
holic specimens.  For  bringing  alcohol  (Km  the  barrel,  and  for  containing  the  supply  Itx 
current  use.  the  ordinary  flve-gallon  oil  can  is  well  adapted,  especially  if  provided  with  a 
ftiQcet  from  which  the  alcohol  may  be  drawn  into  jars  without  lifting  or  tipping  the  an. 
Tbe  small  gallon  or  half  gallon  can  is  desirable  for  ponring  the  alcohol  into  small  vials. 
Tliese  cans  may  be  made  of  tin.  but  copper  is  more  secure. 

Sorme-top  Cant. — For  the  permanent  storage  of  alcoholic  spedmens,  especially  if  occa- 
sional moving  Is  necessary,  copper  cans  with  Brrcw-top«  are  desirable.    They  are  more 
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axpenmve  than  jara  of  the  game  capadtj,  bat  are  leaa  sobject  to  iqjiir;,  eapaciallj  daring 
tmuportation. 

A  ooDTSiiieat  eize  haa  the  (oUowing  dimemrions  :  Hsight,  80  em. ;  diameter,  40  cm. ; 
diftmeter  of  (he  orifice,  36  cm. ;  capacitj,  30-85  liters.  The  rioge  of  the  scren-top  are  made 
of  braaa,  and  ahoDld  not  weigh  over  1800  grama.  The  bottom  ahould  be  protected  from 
abraaioD  b;  bosses.  <At  tlie  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoologj  In  Cambridge  each  can  Is  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  case  which  fadlitates  handling  and  may  be  used  in  transportation.)  The  edge 
of  the  coveriiog  is  notched  for  the  admission  of  the  Iron  bar  with  wbicb  it  is  screwed  or 
nnscrewed.  Such  a  can  costs  $10-^12 ;  this  is  more  than  the  cost  of  a  glaas  jar  of 
eqnal  capacitj,  but  the  latter  is  liable  to  break,  especially  dtiring  transportation,  while  the 
can  is  practically  ludeBtmctiblo. 

§  311.  OlasB  Jars. — With  the  exceptjons  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  glass  is  to  be  preferred  for  all  alcoholic  specimens. 
Glass  jars  may  be  considered  in  five  groups :  fmit  jars ;  specimen 
jars  with  covers ;  specimen  jars  with  neck  and  ground  glass  stop- 
pers ;  welted  jars ;  compressed  jars. 

g  812.  Fruit  Jari. — There  are  many  styles  of  these,  bnt  most  of  them  are  made  of 
more  or  lees  opaque  glass.  The  orifice  is  seldom  more  than]  5.0  cm.  in  diameter.  They 
are  thus  nneuited  for  exhibi^on  or  for  holding  wide  spedmeoH ;  but  their  clieaimess  and 
strength  adapt  them  well  for  the  storage  and  transportatioD  of  such  spedmena  as  they 
will  contain. 


Fig.  83— Wide  Mouthed  Spbcihzn  Jarb  wrra  Cover;  g  818. 

g  813.  Wide  Moatked  Jar*  with  Covert— {Fig.  S3).— These  are'  made  on  the  general 
pattern  of  the  "  Millville  "  fruit  jsr,  but  are  of  clear  glass,  and  have  mouths  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  jars:  the  cover  has  an'n^^m  whioli  specimens  maybe  eospcnded.  Mesen. 
Whitall.  Tatom  ft  Co.,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  in  their  catalogue  (A,  2600),  wiU  send  a 
price  list  of  13  sixes,  ranging  from  4x8  in.  to  23x0.  The  following  spedal  lengths  of 
standard  widths  have  been  made  by  the  sanie  firm  at  the  following  prices  for  each  jar  t 
18k31d..  tl.15;  38x4,  $3.05;  32x4.  $8.30;  tlieee  tall  jais  are  provided  with  a  "  foot." 

These  jars  are  of  conrae  less  handsome  than  the  gla£a  stoppered  kind,  bnt  their  strength 
and  cheaptiess  well  adapt  them  for  mneeum  and  labotalory  use. 
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g  314.  Qlau  Stoppered  Jar*,— Tliese  are  mttde  to  order  hj  any  extensive  gluB  maun- 
faiAot^.  Tlie  DorQinger  Qtass  CompKuj,  White  Mills,  VVayne  Co.,  Pa.,  isaue  a  price  list  of 
SI  diSerenC  sizes.  Tanging  from  2  x  1  in.  m  22  x  7. 

g  315.  Welled  Jan — (Fig.  33). — With  the  epocimen  jare  aboi-e  deeeribed,  the  neck  is 
etrengthencd  by  a  constriction.  This  inrolvee  one  of  two  alternatives  ;  either  the  speci- 
men must  tie  mote  or  less  compressed  io 
entering  or  leaving  tbe  jar,  or  the  hcAy 
of  the  Jar  is  needlessly  large.  WiUi 
some  hinds  of  specimens  these  are  not 
very  serious  objections.  But  with  brsina 
and  embryos  it  is  de^rable  that  all  pres- 
sure shoald  be  avoided,  and  also  that 
they  shonld  be  close  to  the  ude  of  the 
jar.  For  each  Bi>ecimen3  the  jars  should 
be  of  uniform  (iiameter  throughout,  and 
the  requisite  thickening  at  tbe  month 
may  be  gniaed  by  a  aett. 

The  size  represented  in  Fig.  88  is 
adapted  to  tbe  brain  or  the  heart  of  the 
eat.  Its  inside  measures  are  4  cm,  wide, 
and6cm.  to  I  he  lower  horder  of  the  part 
which  is  ground  for  the  stopper.  A 
smaller  size  uf  the  some  height,  but 
only  8  cm.  in  dinmoter,  is  adapted  for 
either  half  of  the  brsin.  Both  sizes  are 
made  to  order  Ly  Messrs.  Whitall,  la- 
tum &  Co.  for  $2.,;o  rer  dozen. 

g  313.  Cimiprcased  Jan.— Tbe  ordi- 
nary circular  jar  is  poorly  adapted  for  tho 
display  of  Sat  specimens  like  frozen  sec- 
tions and  somo  fishfB.  Mesere,  Whitall, 
Tntum  &  Co.  have  molds  for  two  sizes  ff 
compressed  jars  Bimilar  to  (he  pholog- 
laphers'  "  bath."  They  are  15  cm.  high 
and  31  or  12  cm.  wide.  The  larger  cost 
(12  per  dozen,  and  the  smaller  $6.  The 
tops  are  level  an^  ground  off  for  thin 
glass  covers,  wftKh  may  be  cemented  on. 
The  covers  coet  a  small  sum  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  jars. 


— Wm/TBD  Vial  for  thb  Brun  ob 
OF  THB  Cat  ;  slightly  reduced  ;  g  8U 


§  317.  Cleaning  Jara. — When  large  enough,  jars  should  bo 
washed  on  the  inside  with  a  sponge.  If  they  will  not  admit  the 
hand,  the  washing  may  be  done  with  a  swab  made  by  tying  a 
sponge  upon  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  with  the  bottle  brushes,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  For  long  jars  and  large  tubes  there  are 
hoUle  brushes  with  long  handles ;  or  a  wire  may  be  attached  to  the 
handle  of  a  short  brush  ;  or  the  ring  of  the  handle  may  be  cut  off, 
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and  the  end  of  the  wire  let  into  a  hole  in  a  stick  of  the  desired  length. 
K  the  jar  is  greasy,  it  may  be  cleaned  perfectly  by  means  of  the 
liquid  soap  (§  248). 

After  washing,  glass  jars  should  be  well  rinsed  with  clean  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  but  not  linty  towel,  and  finally— if  for  the 
exhibition  of  si)ecimens — ^polished  inside  and  out  with  a  bit  of  old 
silk  or  chamois  leather. 


Fig.  84.— Bottle  Brush  ;  reduced  ;  §  816. 

§  318.  Display  of  Alcoholic  Specimens.~-Of  course  the  alco- 
hol should  be  clear  and  the  jar  clean ;  but  as  the  jars  are  commonly 
cylindrical  while  many  specimens  are  more  or  less  compressed,  the 
surface  of  the  specimen  is  sometimes  undesirably  distant  from  the 
side  of  the  jar,  and  the  image  is  distorted  by  the  intervening  liquid. 
When  the  compressed  jars  mentioned  in  §  315  are  not  available,  a 
smaller  bottle  or  jar  of  clear  glass  may  be  introduced  so  as  to  crowd 
the  specimen  against  one  side  of  the  jar.  The  inner  jar  must  be 
loaded  with  lead  or  filled  with  alcohol  or  water  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  just  sink  it  in  the  alcohol.  If  water  is  used,  the  smaller  jar  must 
be  very  tightly  closed.    See  Appendix,  §  1456. 

As  a  rule,  an  exhibition  jar  should  contain  only  one  specimen. 

§  319.  Packing  Alcoholic  Specimens  for  Transportation. — 
There  are  certain  precautions  of  general  application,  but  the  details 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  specimens  and  the  conditions  of 
transportation. 

In  most  cases  the  specimens  should  be  packed  before  the  alcohol 
is  poured  in,  and  the  vessel  should  always  lye  filled. 

Unless  a  pail  is  used,  or  a  box  or  basket  with  an  unmistakable 
handle,  and  "This  side  up"  prominently  inscribed,  the  package 
should  be  prepared  for  any  position. 

In  respect  to  transportation,  specimens  may  be  grouped  as 
coarse^  delicate^  and  scaXy. 

Coarse  Specimens. — ^TJnder  this  head  come  most  entire  examples 
of  the  larger  number  of  vertebrates.  These,  or  their  firmer  parts, 
may  be  packed  with  no  precaution  other  than  to  fill  the  vacancies 
with  hay  or  "  excelsior"  before  introducing  the  alcohol. 

9 
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Scaly  Specimens. — Most "  fishes  "  and  some  Reptiles  should  be 
wrapped  in  gauze  or  netting,  or  any  porous  cloth  or  soft  paper. 
The  wrapi)er  should  be  secured  with  a  string. 

Delicate  Specimens. — The  delicacy  may  be  due  to  smallness  or 
softness,  or  to  the  presence  of  projecting  parts  which  are  liable  to 
injury. 

The  safest  way  is  to  put  each  specimen  in  a  separate  vial  or  jar 
quite  full  of  alcohol,  or  in  a  small  box  with  saturated  cotton  which 
may  be  immersed  in  a  larger  jar  or  can. 

When  several  delicate  spetjimens  are  to  be  packed  in  the  same 
vessel,  they  should  be  separated  by  layers  of  cotton  thoroughly 
saturated  with  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  is  poured  in,  the  jar 
should  stand  for  an  hour  at  least  to  allow  time  for  settling.  If 
any  occur,  more  cotton  should  be  put  in. 

Packing  witJiout  Alcohol. — When  the  time  of  transmission  by 
mail  or  express  is  short,  si)ecimens  may  be  safely  sent  if  covered 
with  a  layer  of  alcoholic  cotton,  then  wrapped  in  rubber  sheeting, 
and  packed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  box,  or  in  a  vial  properly  pro- 
tected. 

Secure  Closure  of  Vessels, — ^Always  important  with  alcoholic 
specimens,  this  is  essential  before  transportation.  In  all  cases  the 
vessel  should  be  laid  on  its  side  or  stood  upon  the  upper  end  after 
closing,  so  as  to  determine  the  possibility  of  leakage. 

The  glass  stoppers  should  be  anointed  with  glycerin  or  fine  oil, 
or  a  solution  of  paraffine  in  benzine  or  turpentine,  and  pushed  in 
with  a  slight  screwing  motion.  The  jar  should  then  be  rolled  in 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  turned  tightly  over  the  upper  end  of  the  jar  and 
tied  down  so  as  to  secure  the  stopper. 

The  covers  of  fruit  jars  and  specimen  jars  should  be  screwed  down 
more  firmly  than  usual.  K  possible,  all  jars  should  stand  upright 
during  transportation,  and  be  well  packed  in  hay  or  other  soft 
material. 

Welted  Vials  may  be  let  through  holes  in  a  board  so  as  to  be 
supported  by  the  welt.    The  board  may  rest  on  cleets  in  a  box. 

Packing  boxes  of  tin  are  usually  closed  by  soldering. 

When  earthen  jars  are  used,  the  corks  should  be  pushed  below 
the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  mouth,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  a 
thick  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

§  820.  Miscellaneous  Sug^gestions.  —  Specimens  having  prominent  appendages, 
whether  arms,  legs,  wings,  fins  or  spines,  especially  if  they  are  stiff  or  angular,  should 
be  put  into  jars  tailflrtt,  so  that  their  remoral  may  be  nnobstmcted. 
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This  rale  may  Bometimes  require  modification,  as  with  some  "  fishes"  with  delicate  caudal 
fins,  which  might  be  broken  bj  the  pressure.  The  specimen  may  be  suspended  from  the 
cover  of  the  jar,  or  the  tail  may  rest  upon  cotton,  or,  finally,  the  jar  may  be  of  such  size  as 
to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  specimen  tail  first. 

■ 

§  821.  In  some  cases,  when  a  delicate  or  valuable  specimen  is  in  a  jar  or  vial  with  a 
mouth  too  small  for  its  easy  or  safe  extraction,  the  jar  should  be  sacrificed.  Place  its 
mouth  just  over  the  edge  of  a  waste  pail  or  box,  and  rap  it  smartly  with  a  hammer  so  as 
to  break  off  the  top.  In  removing  the  specimen,  avoid  the  bits  of  glass  which  may  have 
fallen  into  the  jar. 

When  the  glaes  stopper  of  a  jar  cannot  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way,  tap  the  han- 
dle on  both  sides,  alternately,  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  the  edge  of  a  razor-strop.  If  this 
fuls  to  loosen  the  stopper,  or  if  the  handle  breaks  off,  the  jar  may  be  broken  open  as 
directed  above. 

§  823.  In  removing  large  specimens  from  alcohol,  especially  if  the  hair  or  feathers 
remain,  squeeze  the  alcohol  out  with  the  hands,  theiv  suspend  the  specimen  for  a  short 
time  from  a  hook  over  the  jar  or  some  other  receptacle,  and  finally  rinse  it  off  with  a 
stream  of  water.  In  this  way  some  alcohol  is  saved,  drying  is  retarded,  and  the  dissector 
avoids  the  odor  and  stimulating  effect  of  the  vapor  of  the  alcohol. 

FROZEN  SECTIONS  AND  DISSECTIONS. 

§  323.  Frozen  Sections. — These  are  sections  of  desired  thick- 
ness made  of  a  specimen  which  has  been  frozen  hard  so  that  the 
parts  retain  their  natural  relative  positions. 

Such  preparations  have  heen  made  in  Europe  since  1888,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
heen  preserved  as  pennanent  preparations.  A  series  of  frozen  sections  of  the  head,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  were  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  his  work  on  the  head  (A).    See  also  his  more  recent  work  (B). 

Frozen  sections  of  a  cat  were  made  by  us  on  the  21st  of  Jan.,  1879,  and  were  briefly 
described  by  the  senior  author  in  21,    The  method  was  as  follows  : — 

§  324.  The  cat  was  killed  with  chloroform,  the  arteries  injected 
with  red  plaster  and  the  veins  with  blue.  It  was  then  carefully 
supported  in  a  natural  attitude  in  a  box  of  hay,  which  was  placed 
out  of  doors  for  three  days.  The  cat  was  then  perfectly  rigid,  and 
was  rapidly  cut  with  a  sharp  wide-bladed  saw  into  transections 
about  1  cm.  thick.  The  cutting  was  done  in  a  cool  room,  and  each 
section  when  made  was  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  held  under  a 
gentle  stream  of  water,  and  both  surfaces  freed  from  hair  and  fat 
particles  with  a  soft  nail  brush.  It  was  then  laid  on  one  side  in  a 
dish  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

As  the  sections  thawed,  they  were  hardened  by  the  alcohol  so 
as  to  retain  their  form.  Each  was  then  mounted  in  a  compressed 
jar  (§  316).  In  some  cases  the  viscera  were  secured  from  falling 
out  by  means  of  insect  pins.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  better 
seen  after  the  removal  of  the  plaster. 
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§  825.  The  foregoing  is  the  method  followed  in  making  the  transections  shown  in 
Fig.  00  and  100.     The  following  modifications  may  be  desirable : — 

1.  The  animal  should  be  bled,  when  anaesthetized,  as  directed  in  §  279. 

2.  Probably  sawdust  would  be  better  than  hay  for  support  during  the  freezing. 

8.  The  freezing  was  done  in  winter,  but  artificial  cold  might  be  produced  at  any  time. 

4.  More  satisfactory  results  might  be  reached  by  making  sections  of  only  part  of  a  sin- 
gle individual.  For  example,  the  thoracic  transections  would  be  more  true  to  nature  if 
the  lungs  had  been  filled  with  water  from  the  trachea  ;  this,  however,  would  have  spoiled 
the  neck.  In  like  manner  the  stomach  and  intestine  or  other  hollow  organs  could  be 
distended  to  their  normal  size. 

5.  For  the  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  iotestines  and  part  of  the 
uterus  and  urocyst,  a  more  satisfactory  result  might  be  reached  by  filling  those  organs 
with  water,  and  keeping  up  the  pressure  during  the  freezing.  A  sharp  broad-bladed  knife 
could  be  used  to  transect  the  abdomen  ventro- dorsad,  and  a  narrow-bladed  saw  used  for 
dividing  the  vertebne. 

§  826.  Frozen  Dissections. — While  frozen  sections  display  the  actual  relative  por- 
tion of  organs  which  lie  in  a  given  plane,  they  are  unsatisfactory  for  the  same  reason  that 
microscopic  sections  often  are  :  it  is  rare  that  a  complete  view  is  afforded  of  any  aspect  of 
an  organ.  Hence  we  l^elieve  that  for  many  purposes  there  should  be  a  combination  of 
freezing  with  ordinary  dissection.  For  example,  with  a  frozen  cat,  most  of  the  thorax 
could  be  removed  with  the  saw.  Then,  before  thawing  took  place,  all  the  rest  of  the  tho- 
rax could  be  cut  or  nipped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  cephalic  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, with  the  cesophagus,  great  vessels  and  nerves  projecting  for  a  short  distance. 
The  pelvic  region  could  then  be  removed,  and  the  preparation  mounted  in  strong  alcohol 
so  as  to  retain  it?  form. 

§  327.  Flexible  Preparations  of  Muscles. — Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  has  published  {1)  the 
results  of  experiments  by  himself  and  others.  We  are  unable  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  subject. 

§  328.  Preparation  of  Hollow  Viscera. — Aside  from  preserva- 
tion like  other  soft  parts,  the  stomach  and  caecum,  the  lungs,  the 
urocyst  (urinary  bladder),  and  cholecyst  (gall  bladder)  may  be  pre- 
pared by  permanent  inflation  with  air  or  alcohol  so  as  to  display 
their  size,  form  and  subdivisions  with  more  or  less  of  their  texture. 

Since  the  stomach  is  most  frequently  prepared  in  this  way,  the 
following  directions  apply  more  directly  to  it,  but  they  may  be 
readily  modified  for  the  other  organs  named.  The  parts  of  the 
stomach  are  shown  in  Fig.  81. 

§  329.  Removal. — The  viscus  should  be  removed  from  the  body 
as  soon  as  i)ossible  after  death.  If,  however,  the  stomach  or  cae- 
cum has  been  freed  from  its  contents  as  described  in  §  283,  the 
removal  may  be  longer  delayed. 

There  should  be  left  attached  to  the  viscus  a  portion  of  each 
canal  continuous  therewith,  about  5  cm.  long  if  possible.  With 
large  si)ecimen8  this  length  may  be  greater,  and  with  small  ones  it 
must  sometimes  be  less.    To  secure  so  much  of  the  oesophagus  of 
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the  cat,  the  diaphragm  must  be  cut  through ;  after  division  of  the 
tube,  a  circlet  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  left  attached  thereto. 

§  330.  Qleansing. — The  organ  should  be  manipulated  in  water 
so  as  to  expel  the  contents  and  dislodge  the  mucus  from  the  ental 
surface.  When  possible,  as  with  the  csecum  and  with  the  stomachs 
of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  organ  should  be  everted.  In 
any  case  the  ental  surface  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  faucet  or  syringe. 

If  desired,  the  capacity  of  the  viscus  may  be  measured  as  di- 
rected in  §  334. 

Normal  salt  solution  should  then  be  thrown  into  the  organ,  and 
it  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  the  same  for  a  few  hours,  or  until 
the  blood  is  removed.  K  any  part  projects  above  the  surface,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton. 

§  331.  Trimming. — ^After  sufficient  soaking,  expel  the  n.  s.  s., 
and  place  the  organ  upon  a  clean  tray  or  dish.  Provide  two  com- 
pressors or  some  linen  thread,  blowpipe,  coarse  forceps  and  coarse 
scissors  curved  flatwise. 

Close  the  free  end  of  the  oesophagus  with  a  compressor  or  liga- 
ture. Into  the  duodenum  introduce  the  blowpipe,  inflate  the  organ 
to  a  moderate  degree,  and  close  the  orifice  with  a  compressor  or  liga- 
ture. K  the  latter  is  employed,  the  orifice  may  be  controlled  by 
the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  of  an  assistant  while  the  thread  is 
applied. 

In  trimming,  the  fat  and  vessels  and  connective  tissue  are  to  be 
grasjHsd  with  the  forceps,  and  cut  off  close  to  the  viscus.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  scissors  must  be  kept  toward  the  organ,  and  care 
taken  not  to  wound  it  with  the  point  of  the  forceps. 

The  subsequent  steps  in  the  operation  vary  according  to  the 
agent — ^air  or  alcohol — to  be  used  for  the  permanent  inflation. 

§  332.  Inflation  with  Alcohol. — This  is  better  adapted  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  delicate  specimens  which  might  not  withstand  the 
pressure  and  manipulation  involved  when  air  is  employed. 

-  Place  the  organ  in  42-65  i)er  cent,  alcohol,  in  a  dish,  or  better  in 
the  jar  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved.  Cut  off  the  ligatured  smaller 
end,  and  secure  in  the  orifice  the  canula  of  a  syringe,  or  a  canula 
connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  the  canula  of  a  syringe ;  place  a 
ligature  at  the  orifice ;  then  distend  the  organ  with  the  same  i)er 
cent,  of  alcohol.  If  a  bulb  syringe  is  used,  or  if  the  injecting  syr- 
inge is  provided  with  a  cock,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tighten  the  lig- 
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ature  at  the  time  of  desired  distension ;  otherwise,  the  reflux  of  the 
alcohol  may  be  prevented  by  a  small  compressor. 

The  jar  selected  should  be  so  large  that  the  inflated  organ  may 
swim  without  pressure  against  the  sides.  It  may  be  kept  from  the 
bottom  either  by  suspending  it  by  a  thread  from  the  loop  on  the 
jar  cover,  or  by  attaching  a  piece  of  cork  or  a  bulb  of  thin  glass. 

§  333.  Inflation  with  Air^  and  Drying.— HinB  method  is  less 
expensive,  but  more  complicated : — 

After  trimming,  cleansing,  soaking,  and  trimming  as  above  di- 
rected (§§  330,  331),  the  organ  is  to  be  partly  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  (§  259),  and  placed  in  the  same.  The 
projecting  part  should  be  covered  with  absorbent  cotton,  and  the 
whole  should  be  turned  at  least  once.  According  to  size,  it  should 
remain  in  the  solution  for  from  3-12  hours.  If  left  too  long,  the 
tissues  are  gelatinized  and  rendered  incapable  of  withstanding 
pressure  and  manipulation. 

Expel  any  liquid  contents  as  completely  as  possible,  and  let  the 
organ  drain  from  a  clean  smooth  surface. 

Select  two  fine-grained  corks  adapted  respectively  to  the  two  ori- 
fices. With  a  rat-tailed  file  girdle  each  with  a  furrow  a^  about  the 
middle  of  the  length.  Perforate  the  larger,  and  fit  very  closely  into 
it  a  piece  of  glass  tube  projecting  about  3  cm.  from  the  larger  end. 
Fill  the  grooves  with  mucilage,  and  secure  each  cork  by  winding 
about  it  at  the  level  of  the  groove  a  string  or  rubber  band. 

To  the  glass  tube  attach  a  rubber  tube.  Inflate  the  organ,  and 
apply  a  compressor  near  the  glass  tube.  Put  a  tack  or  a  small 
screw-eye  into  each  cork,  and  suspend  the  organ  from  screw-hooks 
in  a  natural  position,  in  a  warm  but  not  dusty  place.  If  the  organ 
is  large,  or  drags  too  heavily  upon  the  slender  oesophagus  and 
intestine,  support  it  by  bands  of  parchment  or  oiled  pai)er. 

Connect  the  rubber  tube  with  a  gas  jet,  or  with  the  outlet  of  a 
gasometer,  or  other  apparatus  by  which  continuous  pressure  may 
be  made.  Remove  the  compressor,  and  turn  the  gas  on  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  distend  the  organ  unduly. 

The  escape  of  gas  will  be  slight,  but  its  accumulation  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  place  well  ventilated. 

If  no  artificial  means  of  inflation  are  available,  air  may  be  blown 
in  from  the  mouth,  or  injected  with  a  syringe,  but  in  these  cases 
constant  attention  is  required  to  prevent  collapse. 
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When  the  oigan  is  perfectly  dry,  the  ends  containing  the  corks 
may  be  cat  off,  and  fresh  corks  secured  with  mucilage  only.  In  at 
least  one  of  the  corks  should  be  a  screw-eye  to  which  the  label  may 
be  attached,  and  by  which  the  specimen  may  be  suspended  from  a 
screw-hook. 

Finally,  by  excising  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  wall  with  a  keen 
scalpel,  the  position  and  shape  of  the  orifices  may  be  displayed. 

A.  Dried  inflated  specimenB  should  be  kept  free  from  dost  and  moiBtore,  in  cloee  cases, 
or  boxes  or  jars.    They  thould  not  be  taniithed. 

B.  Inflated  preparations  which  have  been  dried  without  poisoning,  or  have  been  insaf- 
ficiently  poisoned,  may  be  sprayed  with  the  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  by  means  of  an 
atomiser.  This  should  be  done  cautiously  and  over  a  small  area  at  a  time,  lest  the  entire 
organ  collapse. 

C.  According  to  a  paragraph  in  the  "  American  Naturalist "  for  March,  1881,  page  282, 
'*  Dry  specimens  may  be  freed  from  parasites  by  spraying  with  anhydrous  sulphurous  add." 

§  334.  To  measure  the  Capacity  of  an  Organ. — ^This  may  be 
done  in  either  of  two  ways : — 

1.  The  oigan  may  be  filled  with  water  from  a  vessel  of  known 
capacity,  and  the  amount  measured. 

2.  The  organ  may  be  filled,  and  its  contents. allowed  to  escape 
into  a  vessel  and  then  measured. 

In  employing  either  method,  certain  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served : — 

1.  The  organ  should  be  completely  emptied  of  its  contents. 

2.  It  should  not  be  measured  until  after  the  cessation  of  any 
contraction  which  may  exist  at  or  soon  after  death. 

3.  K  possible,  it  should  be  held  by  an  assistant 

4.  It  should  rest  in  a  dish  of  water  so  that  the  water  used  in 
measuring  may  not  exert  undue  pressure. 

5.  Since  only  the  capacity  of  the  organ  itself  is  desired,  care 
must  be  taken  to  let  the  water  go  no  ferther  than  the  outlets.  With 
the  stomach,  for  example,  the  pylorus  should  be  closed,  and  the 
introduced  water  should  not  rise  into  the  oesophagus. 

6.  If  the  organ  is  not  to  be  preserved,  the  pylorus  may  be  tied. 
But  as  tying  injures  the  parts,  a  specimen  which  is  to  be  preserved 
may  have  the  outlet  held  by  an  assistant  or  closed  by  a  comprt^sior 
or  by  other  mechanical  means. 

7.  If  the  cardiac  orifice  is  large,  the  water  may  be  jH>unHl  \\\. 
If  small,  it  may  be  introduced  through  a  tunnel  or  throiigl^  ^  ^"^^ 
ula  connected  with  a  syringe.    In  the  one  case  hydnv^tntio  jMf^v^tt^f^ 
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must  be  avoided,  and  in  the  other  no  more  force  should  be  used 
than  will  suffice  to  propel  the  water  very  gently. 

8.  If  the  contained  water  is  to  be  measured,  the  organ  should  be 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  the  latter  filled  so  that  the 
outlet  of  the  organ  may  be  carried  over  its  edge.  Then  the  contents 
are  to  be  carefully  expressed  into  another  vessel.  In  no  case  must 
the  organ  be  made  to  support  the  weight  of  the  contained  water. 

9.  While  fall,  the  organ  should  be  measured  as  to  length,  width 
and  height,  and  as  to  its  girth  at  one  or  more  points. 

§  336.  To  measure  the  Volume  of  an  Organ. — The  following 
method  is  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  ( /,  149) :  "  Plunge  the 
organ  into  a  vessel  already  fall,  and  measure  the  overflow." 

Of  course  the  fall  vessel  must  stand  in  a  dish  from  which  the 
overflow  may  be  collected,  and  the  ordinary  anatomical  tray  will 
not  answer.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  following  method,  though 
less  simple,  may  be  more  easily  adopted,  and  the  result  will  be 
almost  equally  exact : — 

Attach  a  cord  securely  to  some  part  of  the  organ.  Place  it  in  a 
vessel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  water.  Then  remove  the  organ  by 
means  of  the  cord^  and  the  amount  required  to  fill  the  vessel  will 
represent  the  volume  of  the  organ.  In  most  cases,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  cord  may  be  disregarded. 
« 

General  References  to  the  Preservation  of  Soft  Parts. — The  following  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  references  given  on  p.  Ill: — U.  S.  Dispensatory,  13th  ed..  Art.  Alcohol; 
Watts,  A ;  Baley,  A ;  Ganther,  A,  Appendix  ;  Keen,  1,  2 ;  Dwight,  A,  B,  and  J  ; 
Beeves,  A ;  Hlghlej,  1 ;  Hjrtl,  A ;  Mojsisovics,  A,  26-^7. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

COARSE     INJECTIONS. 

§  836.  Special  Afparatub  aito  Material  :— -Acid,  Atretic,  No.  8,  mixed  witli  an 
equal  volume  of  water— Aniline  Red  (Magenta)— Aniline  Blue— Beeswax — Berlin  Blue 
(see  §  1449) — Cannine  No.  40 — Chrome  Yellow — Chrome  Green — Cobalt  Blue — Dishes 
(2)  of  100  cc.  capacity — Magenta  or  Aniline  Red — Mixing  Dish,  400  oc.  capacity — Pestle  of 
Wood  or  Porcelain — Pins — Plaster  of  Paris,  Finest  Dental — Red  Lead — Sponge — Syringe 
with  assorted  Canulae— Thread,  Linen  No.  2^h35,  Cotton  No.  20— Turpentine,  Oil  of— 
Varnish,  Copal — ^Vermilion,  American  or  Chinese. 

§  337.  The  object  of  injections  is  to  render  the  blood  vessels 
more  apparent,  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  detection.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  perfect  familiarity  with  their  position  and  relations  cannot 
be  overestimated  from  the  surgical  and  experimental  standpoints. 

§  338.  Syringe. — A  syringe  is  usually  employed  to  force  the  injecting  mass  into  the 
hlood  Tessels.  It  should  have  the  following  feature's  : — (A)  Ample  capacity,  so  that  one 
syringe  full  will  fill  the  entire  arterial  or  venous  system  of  the  animal  to  he  injected.  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  to  large  animals  like  horses.  One  of  200  cc.  is  adapted  to  cats. 
(B)  The  piston  of  the  S3rringe  should  fit  well  and  be  leather  packed  (Fig.  35).  (C)  There 
should  be  canulee  of  various  sizes  corresponding  to  the  different  vessels  to  be  injected. 
The  brass  anatomical  syringes  (Fig.  87,  38)  are  best,  but  quite  expensive. 

Care  of  the  Syringe.— As  soon » as  an  injection  is  finished,  expel  any  remaining 
plaster  into  the  waste  pail.  Then  fill  the  syringe  several  times  with  clean  water  and 
expel  it.  Force  a  part  of  a  syringe  full  through  the  canula,  so  it  may  be  entirely  emptied. 
Finally,  it  is  best  to  unscrew  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  remove  the  piston,  so  that  the  bar- 
rel may  be  entirely  emptied.  Wipe  the  piston  with  an  old  towel  and  oil  the  leather 
packing  before  returning  the  piston  to  the  barrel. 

If  glue  or  wax  mass  is  employed,  the  syringe  should  be  cleaned  with  hot  toater. 

If  the  piston  becomes  so  loose  that  the  mass  passes  it  instead  of  being  forced  out 
through  the  canula,  remove  the  piston,  and  make  the  leather  packing  flare  slightly  (Fig.  35). 

If  the  canula  becomes  clogged,  it  may  be  ea^Iy  opened  by  using  a  small  knitting 
needle. 

§  339.  White-Metal  Syringe  (Fig.  85). — Syringes  of  this  kind  are  cheap  and  answer 
very  well  for  both  coarse  and  fine  injections.  The  metal  canula  is  much  too  large  to  insert 
in  an  ordinary  vessel,  but  that  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  glass  can* 
ulffi  (Fig.  36)  and  a  rubber  tube  for  connection  (Fig.  42). 
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Barrel. — The  barrel  of  the  sjringe  is  the  large  cylindrical  part  m  which  the  piston  fits. 
The  injecting  mass  is  drawn  into  it  by  pulling  the  piston  in  the  direction  of  the  handle. 


Canula, 


Handle.  J^  Leather  packed  phton. 


Fig.  35.— Whttb-Metal  Syringe  with  Top  Unscrewed  and  Piston 

Removed  ;   x  .8. 

Canula. — The  cannla  is  the  smaller  part  which  serves  to  connect  the  syringe  with  the 
object  to  be  injected. 

Handle. — The  handle  is  a  continuation  of  the  piston.     It  projects  from  the  barrel,  and 
by  it  the  piston  is  moved. 

Piston. — The  piston  of  a  syringe  is  within  the  barrel.    Its  end  should  be  packed  with 
leather,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  it  will  fit  very  closely. 

Canula  or  Nozzle. — The  canula  serves  to 
connect  the  syringe  with  the  object  to  be  in- 
jected. The  end  should  be  cut  ofi*  obliquely. 
It  is  then  like  a  wedge,  and  may  be  inserted 
into  the  vessel  much  more  easily  than,  one 
cut  squarely  ofi*. 

The  caliber  of  the  canula  should  be  as 
great  as  can  be  put  into  the  vessel  to  be  in- 
jected. For  plaster  injections  (§  841)  the 
canula  should  not  be  less  than  1  mm.  at  its 
narrowest  point. 
A. — Metal  canula  with  lateral  arms  at  the  end  n^xt  the  syringe,  and  a  slight  shoulder 
at  the  small  end. 

B. — A  glass  canula  cut  off  obliquely  at  its  small  end. 
C. — A  glass  tube  drawn  out  for  two  canul®. 

§  340.  To  prepare  glass  canulae,  take  a  glass  tube  about  6  mm. 
in  diameter  and  from  8-10  cm.  in  length,  and  heat  its  middle  evenly 
in  a  Bunsen  flame.  When  the  glass  is  softened,  draw  the  two  ends 
apart  until  the  tube  is  sufllciently  reduced  in  caliber  in  the  middle ; 
then  after  cooling  make  a  fine  scratch  with  a  file  as  shown  in  C,  and 
the  two  may  be  broken  apart.  When  separated,  grind  the  end  first 
on  a  fine  file  with  water  to  make  it  oblique  as  in  A  and  B,  and 
finally  on  the  fine  oil  stone  to  make  it  smooth.  Heat  the  larger  end 
in  the  flame  to  round  the  sharp  edges. 


Fig.  86.— CANTJLiE ;  x  .6. 


INJECTION  MASSES. 
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In  this  figure  (Fig.  37)  of  tbe  regular  braas  anatomical  syringe,  are  shown  four  canolee 
of  various  sizes  and  a  separable  stop-cock.    The  stop-cock  fits  upon  the  end  of  the  short 


^ 


CODMAN  4  SHURTLEPP, 
BOSTON. 


Fig.  37.— B11A6B  Syringe  ;  x  .6. 

canula  of  the  syringe,  and  the  canulee  for  insertion  in  the  vessels  fit  upon  the  end  of  the 
stop-oock.  In  most  syringes  of  this  kind  the  stop-cock  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
canulse  fitted  directly  to  the  syringe  if  desired. 


INJECTION  MASSES. 

§  341.  Plaster  of  Paris  Mass. --The  most  convenient  mass  is 
composed  of  the  finest  plaster  of  Paris  stained  with  carmine  solu- 
tion for  arteries  and  with  Beriin 
blue  for  veins.  To  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  the  mass,  a  quan- 
tity of  both  colors  should  be  kept 
in  stock. 

§  342.  Carmine  Solution. — 
This  is  prepared  by  grinding  to  a 
paste  4-5  grams  of  carmine  No. 
40  in  20  cc.  of  water  and  then 
dissolving  it  in  50  cc.  of  strong  ammonia.  To  this  solution  is  then 
added  75  cc.  of  glycerin  and  500  cc.  of  water.  After  shaking  well, 
filter  through  fine  flannel  or  absorbent  cotton. 

§  343.  Blue. — Berlin  blue  (§  1449),  a  saturated  aqueous  solution, 
500  cc,  glycerin,  75  cc.  Mix  the  glycerin  and  the  blue,  and  filter 
as  for  red.  The  glycerin  preserves  the  solutions  and  retards  the 
setting  of  the  plaster  (Gage,  1,  717). 

-  §  344.  Various  Colors — A.  Hed. — Plaster  mass  may  be  well 
colored  by  American  or  Chinese  vermilion,  red  lead  or  a  solution  of 
aniline  red  (magenta) :  Magenta,  2.5  grams ;  50  per  cent,  alcohol, 
100  cc. 


Fig.  88.— Small  Brass  Stringk  with 
Removable  Stop-cock  And  Canulje 
FOR  Fine  Injections  ;  x  .8. 
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B.  Blue. — ^The  plaster  mass  may  be  colored  blue  by  cobalt  or 
ultramarine  blue  or  a  solution  of  aniline  blue :  Aniline  blue,  2.5 
grams ;  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  100  cc. 

O.  YeUom  or  Green. — Employ  chrome  yellow  or  green. 

PermaneTvt  preparaiions  should  not  be  made  of  an  animal  in- 
jected with  a  mass  colored  by  one  of  the  aniline  dyes,  for  they  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  fade  in  the  light.  The  vermilion  and  cobalt 
blue  are  the  most  permanent,  but  the  carmine  and  Berlin  blue  last 
many  years. 

§  345.  Preparation  of  Plaster  Ii^jection  Masses. — The  masses 
should  be  used  immediately  after  preparation,  and  before  the  plaster 
has  time  to  set. 

Approximately  the  same  volume  of  plaster  and  liquid  should  be 
employed  for  ordinary  injections.  K,  however,  one  wishes  the  mass 
to  fill  the  smallest  vessels,  the  liquid  should  be  increased  so  that 
the  ratio  is  as  1-2  or  even  1-3. 

A-  Mass  Colored  with  Carmine. — Measure  out  100  cc.  of  the 
finest  plaster  of  Paris  and  put  it  into  a  mixing  dish,  a  tea  or  coffee 
cup,  that  will  hold  about  400  cc.  Add  to  this  plaster  about  1(X)  cc. 
of  the  carmine  solution  (§  343),  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  wooden 
or  porcelain  pestle.  Finally,  add  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring 
the  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Add  the  acid  till  the  color  changes  to 
bright  red  and  the  odor  of  the  acid  in  the  mass  is  quite  i)erceptible. 
An  excess  of  acid  is  less  injurious  than  a  deficiency. 

B.  Mass  Colored  with  Berlin  Blue, — Plaster  same  as  for  car- 
mine. Add  100  cc.  of  the  Berlin  blue  solution  (§  343),  and  stir  well. 
No  acid  is  necessary. 

O.  Masses  Stained  with  Aniline. — Measure  out  100  cc.  of  plas- 
ter and  put  it  into  the  mixing  dish  as  directed  above;  then  add,  for 
red,  20  cc.  of  the  magenta  solution  and  100  cc.  of  the  15  per  cent, 
glycerin  solution  (§  171).  Stir  thoroughly.  For  blue,  add  50  cc.  of 
the  blue  aniline  solution  and  75  cc.  of  the  15  per  cent,  glycerin. 

D.  Mass  Colored  with  Vermilion  or  lied  Lead.— Fjxt  25  grams 
of  the  dry  color  into  the  mixing  dish  and  add  25  cc.  of  15  per  cent, 
glycerin.  Grind  the  color  thoroughly  to  crush  all  the  lumps. 
Finally,  add  100  cc.  of  plaster  and  100  cc.  of  15  per  cent,  glycerin, 
and  mix  very  thoroughly. 

E.  Masses  Colored  with  Cobalt  or  Ultramarine  Blue^  Chrome 
TeUow  or  (?ree7i.— Employ  15  cc.  of  the  color,  and  prepare  as 
directed  for  the  vermilion  (§  344). 
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§  346.  Wax  and  Tallov?"  Masses. —  Wax  Mass. — ^Beeswax,  2 
parts  ;  Canada  balsam,  2  parts ;  Vermilion,  2  parts. 

Mix  the  wax  and  Canada  balsam  and  melt  over  a  water  bath. 
Then  grind  the  vermilion  thoroughly  in  a  small  amount  of  mastic 
varnish,  and  add  it  to  the  mixture.  Heat  over  the  water  bath  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.    This  mass  flows  very  finely.     Hyrtl,  A,  616. 

Tallow  Mass. — Tallow,  900  grams;  Magnesia  usta  (calcined 
magnesia),  15  grams ;  Vermilion,  30  grams. 

Grind  the  magnesia  and  vermilion  in  a  small  amount  of  mastic 
varnish  or  turpentine,  before  adding  to  the  melted  tallow.  Harri- 
son, A,  II.,  866. 

§  347.   Practical  Working  of  Wax  and  Tallow  Injections. — 

First.  The  animal  must  be  warmed  to  38-40°  C.  This  is  best  done 
in  a  large  galvanized  iron  dish  that  may  be  covered  and  the 
water  kept  hot  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  in  some  other 
way.  All  the  heating  should  be  done  in  a  water  bath  so  that  no 
burning  may  occur. 

When  the  animal  is  warmed  through  (the  time  required  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  animal),  the  canula  should  be  put  in  posi- 
tion (§  358).  Warm  the  syringe  thoroughly  by  filling  it  with  hot 
water  and  slowly  emptying  it.  Warm  the  mass  till  it  is  quite 
fluid,  and  stir  it  well.  If  it  is  not  heated  above  50°  C,  it  will  not 
burn  most  mammalian  tissues.  Pill  the  syringe  with  the  mass  and 
force  it  out,  to  make  sure  the  mass  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  fill 
the  syringe,  connect  it  with  the  canula  in  the  vessel,  and  force  the 
mass  in  rather  more  rapidly  than  directed  for  plaster  (§  359),  but 
the  operation  should  not  be  so  long  continued. 

One  caDDOt  inject  Fishes  or  Amphibia  with  wax  mass,  as  Hyrtl  has  well  said,  for  the 
heat  required  to  warm  the  subject  and  the  mass  would  cook  the  tissues.  For  them,  plaster 
or  some  other  cold  flowing  mass,  or  glue  which  remains  liquid  at  a  low  temperature,  must 
be  us3d. 

After  the  injection  is  finished,  the  animal  should  remain  in  a 
cool  place  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours  before  the  dissection  is 
commenced. 

§  348.  Choice  of  Specimen  for  Ix^ection. — A  young  adult  and 
lean  cat  is  best.    It  should  be  fasting  except  for  special  purposes. 

§  349.  Time  of  Injection. — Inject  before  the  rigor  mortis  comes 
on.  If  that  is  impossible,  it  is  better  to  put  it  into  warm  water 
(35^  C.)  for  an  hour  to  make  the  muscles  flexible.    This  is  not  abso- 
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lutely  neceasary,  but  the  smaller  vessels  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
injected  if  the  masctes  are  flexible. 

§  350.  Arteries  to  Inject  for  a  Complete  Injection  of  the  Ani- 
mal, named  in  order  of  Desirability :  A.  femoralis,  A.  carotidea, 
Aorta  (Pig.  39,  101). 


Fio.  89. — Fruosai.  Vemkls  ;    x  .6. 

g  351.  Veins  to  Inject:   T.  femoralis,  T.  jugnlaiis  externa, 
FoBtcava  (Fig.  101).    As  to  Cleanliness,  see  §  199. 

INJECTION  OF  THE  FEMORAL  VESSELS. 

§  352.   Posture.— Place  the  cat  dorsicumbent,  as  in  Pig.  76. 
§  353.  Exposure.— Grasp  the  meros  close  to  the  trunk  with  the 
pollex  and  index,  and  the^emur  will  be  felt  in  an  interval  between 
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the  muscles  on  the  cephalic  side  (upper  side  in  the  present  posture). 
The  femoral  vessels  are  just  entad  of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue, 
and  parallel  with  the  femur  in  the  proximal  third  of  the  meros. 
To  expose  the  vessels,  lift  a  triangular  flap  of  skin  (Fig.  39). 

§  354.  Parting  the  Hair. — Before  making  the  incisions,  wet  the 
hair  well  with  a  sponge,  and  with  a  comb  part  it  along  the  lines 
where  the  incisions  are  to  be  made.  Incisions  can  be  very  much 
more  neatly  and  easily  made  after  the  skin  is  thus  exposed. 

Fig.  39. — Preparation. — The  arteries  were  injected  candad  from  the  aorta  abdominalis 
(§  101) ;  then  the  veins  were  Injected  from  the  V.  popUtsea  in  the  popliteal  space,  in  the 
concavity  of  the  knee  (Fig  30).  After  half  an  hour  the  triangular  flap  of  skin  was  dis^ 
sected  free  and  tamed  to  the  left  and  secured  bj  a  pin  passing  through  its  tip  into  the 
muscles  of  the  left  meros.  All  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  were  then  removed  with  the 
tracer,  fine  forceps  and  scissors. 

A.  (Arteria)  femoralis — Femoral  artery. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  A.  iliaca 
externa  (§  101).    It  is  between  the  vein  and  nerve. 

Ann.  abd.  ext.  Annulus  abdominalis  exterior  s.  ectalis — External  (ectal)  ingui- 
nal ring. — This  is  the  ectal  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal  through  which  the  chorda  sper- 
matica  passes  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

C.  sp.  Chorda  spermatica — Spermatic  cord. — This  is  a  bundle  of  structures  passing 
from  the  testis  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  the  spermatic  artery 
and  vein  and  the  vas  deferens. 

Lg.  P.  Ligamentnm  Poupartii  (Ponpart's  ligament.  Crural  arch). — This  is  a  liga- 
mentous or  aponeurotic  arch  dorsad  of  which  pass  the  femoral  vessels. 

N.  (Nervus)  cmralis  anterior  (Anterior  crural  nerve).— This  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  both  muscular  and  cutaneous  in  distribution. 
Quain,  A,  I,  604. 

Scarpa's  Triangle. — This  is  the  triangular  depression  on  the  cephalic  side  of  the 
meros  in  which  the  femoral  vessels  are  found.    Quain,  A,  I,  454 ;  Gray,  A,  546. 

V.  (Vena)  femoralis — Femoral  vein. — The  femoral  vein  is  continued  by  the  V.  iliaca 
communis  as  it  passes  into  the  abdomen.  It  is  candad  of  the  artery  as  the  two  pass  dorsad 
of  the  Ligamentum  Poupartii,  but  ventrad  of  it  in  the  meros. 

§  355.  Dissection. — ^With  the  tracer  and  fine  forceps,  very  care- 
fully dissect  the  artery  free  from  the  vein,  nerve  and  connective  tis- 
sue for  about  2  cm.  from  the  abdominal  wall.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  stretch  the  artery.  It  seems  only  about  half  as  thick  as  the 
vein. 

§  356.  Incisions  in  the  VesseL — ^When  the  artery  is  free,  put 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel  wet  in  15  per  cent,  glycerin  entad  of  it  (Fig. 
40) ;  with  a  Charridre  scalpel  then  make  a  V-shaped  incision  that 
will  include  about  one  third  the  width  of  the  vessel  as  it  is  flattened 
on  the  scalpel  handle.  Cut  entirely  through  to  the  scalpel  handle 
on  which  the  vessel  rests.  The  Charridre  should  be  held  pen-like 
(Fig.  63),  and  so  that  the  apex  of  the  V  (Fig.  40)  shall  point  periph- 
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erad.    A  more  convenient,  but  less  safe  way  for  beginners,  is  to 
employ  scissors  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.     It  is 
^MKt.  sometimes  desirable  also  to  cut  the  Ffrom 

apex  to  base  as  shown  in  Fig.  42.  Enlarge 
the  opening  in  the  vessel  by  inserting  the 
probe  wet  with  15  per  cent  glycerin. 

§  357.  Ligatures.— While  the  probe  is 
still  in  the  vessel,  with  the  fine  forceps 
grasp  the  middle  of  a  thread  30-40  cm. 
long  and  push  the  loop  through  entad  of 
the  vessel,  and  at  a  point  centrad  of  the 
incision  (Fig.  40).  The  loop  may  then  be 
gras^ied  by  tlie  fingers  or  forceps  and 
drawTi  through  as  far  as  desired. 

Instead  of  pushing  the  thread  through 
as  directed  above,  one  may  put  the  forceps 
entad  of  the  vessel  first  and  grasp  the  loop 
and  pull  it  tliroagh,     Bernard,  A,  263. 

Fic.io.— i.f(iaioN9iNDPBEP-  When  the  thread  is  through  as  far  as 

^TiON  FOR  Ligaturing  :     ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^p      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  incision  is  for  tying  the  canula  in  the 
vessel ;  the  other  is  for  ligaturing  the  ves- 
sel when  the  injection  is  tinished.  Both 
threads  should  be  loosely  tied  in  a  sur- 
geon's knot  (Fig.  41),  so  that  they  may 
be  quickly  tightened. 

§  358.  Introduction  of  the  Canula. — 
When  the  threads  are  prepared,  remove 
the  probe  from  the  vessel,  select  a  canula 
of  the  proper  size,  that  is,  as  large  as  can 
be  pat  into  the  vessel,  and  make  sure  that 
it  is  open  by  blowing  into  it  or  forcing 
water  through  it  with  the  syringe.  Hav- 
ing wet  its  small  end,  put  it  into  the  ves- 
sel so  that  the  injection  will  be  centrad. 
To  insert  the  canula,  grasp  one  edge  of 
the  V-shaped  incision  with  the  fine  for- 
ceps and  pull  it  open.     Now  introduce 

the  canula  and  push  gently  with  a  slight  twisting  motion.    At  the 
same  time  pull  with  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the 


TiQ.  41. — Double  Liqaturb  ; 
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fine  forceps  by  which  the  edge  of  the  incision  is  grasped.  As  soon 
as  the  canola  is  in  the  vessel,  let  go  the  edge  of  tlie  slit  and  grasp 
the  whole  vessel  where  it  sheaths  the  canula.  Pinch  qnite  firmly, 
and  pnll  while  the  canula  is  pushed  into  the  vessel  for  about  1  cm. 
The  canula  being  smooth  slips  into  the  vessel  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  forceps.  Rest  the  elbows  on  the  table  to  steady 
the  hands. 

The  canula  should  be  very  smooth,  and  the  serrations  on  the  for- 
ceps must  not  be  too  deep  or  they  will  cut  the  vessel.  The  canula 
may  be  polished  as  directed  for  instruments 
(§  183),  and  any  roughness  may  be  removed 
by  the  oil  stone. 

As  soon  as  the  canula  is  properly  in- 
83rted,  put  the  thread  nearest  the  incision 
(Fig.  40)  so  that  it  will  press  on  the  canula 
within  the  vessel,  and  then  tighten  the  knot. 
If  the  canula  has  an  enlargement  near  the 
end  (Pig.  38,  A),  it  cannot  escape  when  tied  as 
in  Pig.  42.  If  there  is  no  enlargement  or  a 
glass  canula  is  used,  the  thread  must  be  tied 
to  some  part  of  the  canula  outside  the  vessel. 
If  there  are  transverse  projections  (Pig.  36, 
A),  the  thread  should  be  tied  around  one  of 
them.  If  a  glass  canula  is  used,  tie  as  shown 
in  Pig.  42.  All  the  threads  should  be  knot- 
ted in  a  hard  knot  finally,  and  the  ends 
should  be  cut  within  a  centimeter  of  the  last 
knot. 

§  359.  Malring  the  Ix\)ection. — As  soon 
as  the  canula  is  secured  in  the  vessel,  fill  the 
syringe  partly  with  water  or  normal  salt  solu- 
tion, connect  it  with  the  canula  in  the  vessel,  and  force  a  little  of 
the  liquid  in  to  make  sure  the  canula  is  open  and  properly  inserted. 
In  connecting  the  canula  and  syringe,  grasp  the  canula  with  one 
hand  and  hold  it  firmly  while  making  the  connection.  Do  the  same 
in  separating  them. 

After  forcing  a  small  amount  of  water  into  the  vessel,  separate 

the  canula  and  syringe,  expel  the  water,  and  then  prepare  the  mass 

as  directed  above  (§  345).    Stir  the  mass  thoroughly,  and  then  fill 

the  syringe,  being  sure  to  lower  the  syringe  as  the  mass  is  drawn 
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Fig.  42.— Ijjsertino   and 
Sbcubinq  Canula  ;  x  5. 
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into  it,  so  that  no  air  may  get  into  the  syringe.  Connect  the  syr- 
inge with  the  canula  which  is  in  the  vessel  (§  358).  Hold  the  canula 
firmly  with  one  hand  and  pull  toward  the  syringe  as  the  mass  is 
forced  into  the  vessel.  Be  sure  that  the  vessel  is  not  looped  or 
twisted  in  the  least,  but  drawn  peripherad  just  enough  to  straighten 
it.  Force  the  piston  down  steadily  and  continuously  ;  do  not  allow 
it  to  stop  until  the  injection  is  finished.  If  the  canula  becomes 
clogged,  the  resistance  will  be  complete,  and  there  will  be  an 
entire  absence  of  the  elastic  feeling  which  comes  from  the  distended 
arteries.  Very  often  the  canula  may  be  opened  by  pulling  the  pis- 
ton back  a  little  and  then  forcing  it  down  quickly. 

One  can  tell  only  by  experience  when  the  injection  is  finished. 
The  vessels  are  usually  filled,  however,  when  the  piston  returns 
slightly  on  remitting  the  pressure.  If  the  injection  is  carried  too 
far  or  the  pressure  is  too  great,  the  semilunar  valves  (Fig.  102)  are 
liable  to  be  ruptured  and  the  heart  filled,  or  some  vessel  may  give 
way. 

§  360.  Tying  the  Vessel. — As  soon  as  the  injection  is  finished, 
tie  the  vessel  with  the  thread  provided  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  42), 
draw  back  the  piston  slightly,  and  then  cut  the  string  holding  the 
canula  in  the  vessel  and  remove  the  canula. 

§  361.  Cleaning  the  Canula,  Syringe  and  Mi'ging  Dish. — Do 
this  immediately  after  the  injection  is  finished  before  the  plaster  has 
time  to  set.  Expel  the  plaster  remaining  in  the  syringe  into  the 
waste  pail ;  then  fill  the  syringe  with  water  and  empty  it.  Do  this 
several  times,  and  then  force  some  clean  water  through  the  canula. 
Finally,  it  is  best  to  unscrew  the  top  of  the  syringe  and  pour  out 
any  liquid  that  has  passed  the  piston. 

Throw  any  plaster  remaining  in  the  mixing  dish  into  the  waste 
pail  and  clean  out  the  dish  very  thoroughly.  The  plaster  must  not 
be  thrown  into  the  sink  lest  it  should  set  and  clog  the  waste  pipe. 
The  dissection  may  commence  in  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  is 
finished. 

§  362.  Injection  of  the  Femoral  Vein— Fig.  39.— Dissect  the 
vein  free  for  2  or  3  cm.  from  the  abdominal  wall  as  described  for 
the  artery  (§  353).  Compress  the  vein  and  force  the  blood  centrad. 
It  will  pass  very  readily  and  leave  the  vein  nearly  empty.  Now 
press  on  the  vein  just  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  and  try  to  force  the 
blood  peripherad.  There  will  be  seen  a  bulging  in  the  vessel  ex- 
tending about  .5  cm.  from  the  body  wall.    There  are  two  valves  at 
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the  peripheral  end  of  the  enlargement  which  prevent  the  flow  of 
blood  in  this  direction.  Make  a  V-shaped  incision  in  the  vein  cen- 
trad  of  the  valves  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  artery 
(§  358).  Compress  the  thorax  and  hold  the  cat  upright  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  blood. 

When  as  much  blood  as  possible  is  removed,  insert  the  canula 
(Fig.  42),  and  inject  plaster  prepared  as  directed  (§  359). 

The  injection  should  be  made  as  directed  for  the  arteries,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  hence  the  pressure  must  be  more  moderate. 

On  account  of  the  valves  in  the  systemic  veins  (Fig.  102),  it  is  necessary  to  inject  cen- 
trad.  The  injection  may  be  made  to  pass  the  valves  sometimes,  however,  by  manipolating 
the  part  while  the  mass  is  forced  in. 


§  363.  Injection  of  the  Aorta  Abdominalis. — Posture  and 
Eayposure. — Place  the  cat  dorsicumbent,  and  then  expose  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  as  shown  in  Pig.  79,  and  directed  hereafter. 

Turn  the  four  flaps  aside,  and  then  turn  the  intestines  to  the  left. 
The  right  Jcidney  will  be  seen  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  middle 
line  the  postcava  (Fig.  101). 

§  364.  Dissection^  and  Insertion  of  CamtZa. — With  the  tracer 
tear  away  the  mesentery  (Pig.  80)  and  connective  tissue  in  the  middle 
line  opposite  the  caudal  margin  of  the  right  kidney.  The  aorta  is 
dorsad  and  sinistrad  of  the  postcava  in  this  region,  and  between 
the  two  great  psoas  muscles.  Pree  it  for  2-3  cm.  Make  a  V-shaped 
incision  with  scissors  (Pig.  40),  insert  and  fasten  the  canula,  and 
inject  as  directed  above  (§  359). 

If  only  the  cephalic  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  studied,  it  is  necessary  to  inject  cephalad 
only,  but  if  the  entire  animal  is  to  be  studied,  one  should  inject  first  cephalad  and  then 
caudad.    The  second  injection  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  injection  is  made,  the  postcava  should  be  opened  to  allow  the  blood  to 
escape. 

§  365.  Ix\)6Ctioii  of  the  Postcava. — The  exposure  is  the  same  as 
for  the  Aorta  abdominalis.  Inject  as  directed  for  the  V.  femoralis 
(§362), 

§  366.  Injection  of  the  V.  Jugularis  Externa. — Posture. — ^Place 
the  cat  dorsicumbent  and  a  block  flatwise  under  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Eotate  the  head  so  that  the  nose  points  away  from  the 
side  to  be  injected. 

Exposure. — ^Press  upon  the  throat  and  find  the  larynx  (Fig.  30, 
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§  224).  Then  press  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  near  the  head  and  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas,  diapophysis  atlantalis 
(Fig.  52,  §  229) .  Part  the  hair  along  a  caudo-cephalic  line  from  about 
midway  between  the  wing  of  the  atlas  and  the  larynx,  and  then 
commencing  opposite  the  cephalic  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas, 
carry  an  incision  directly  caudad  for  3-6  cm.  Divaricate  the  skin, 
and  the  external  jugular  vein  will  appear,  full  of  blood. 

Injection. — Dissect  the  vein  free  as  directed  for  the  A.  femoralis, 
make  a  V-shai)ed  incision,  insert  the  canula,  and  then  remove  as 
much  blood  as  possible,  as  directed  (§  362).  Finally,  inject  with 
blue  plaster  (§  343). 

It  is  impoBSible  to  fill  the  smaU  Tessels  with  plaster  on  account  of  the  valves  (Fig.  102). 
If  one  wishes  to  inject  the  venoos  system  of  the  cat,  it  may  be  done  successfnlly  in  most 
cases  by  injecting  blue  gelatin  into  the  jugular  or  femoral  vein.    See  Appendix,  §  1450. 

§  367.  Iivjectioii  of  the  Arteria  Carotidea. — Posture. — The  pos- 
ture should  be  the  same  as  for  the  V.  jugularis  externa  (§  366). 

Exposure. — Make  an  incision  through  the  skin  as  directed  for 
the  external  jugular  vein  (§  366).  Dissect  up  the  mesal  edge  of  the 
skin  to  the  ventrimeson.  Determine  the  position  of  the  larynx,  and 
then  make  an  incision  2-3  cm.  long  just  laterad  of  the  larynx  and 
through  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Divaricate  the  cut  edges  of  the 
muscle,  and  there  will  be  seen  extending  parallel  with  the  trachea 
the  carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  sympathic  nerves,  and  the  V. 
jugularis  interna  (Fig.  101). 

Dissection. — AVith  the  tracer  and  forceps,  dissect  the  artery  free 
from  the  nerve  and  vein.  Make  a  V-shaped  incision,  insert  the 
canula,  and  inject  centrad  as  directed  for  the  A.  femoralis  (§  369). 

All  the  arteries  of  the  body  Tvill  be  filled  excepting  those  cephalad  of  the  place  of 
injection  on  the  side  injected.  To  fill  those,  one  must  inject  cephalad  after  the  general 
injection  is  made. 

References  to  Coarse  Injections.— Bernard,  A,  191,  262;  Gage,  1,717;  Harrison. 
A,  11,  865  ;  Heath,  A,  547 ;  Hjrt],  A,  615  ;  Straus-Doickheim,  B,  I,  90;  Mojsisovics,  A. 
15-24. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OSTEOLOGY— THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BONES. 

THE  DETTERMINATION  OF  THE  RIGHT   AND  LBFT  WITH   CERTAIN  BONES — SPECIAL   MNE-  | 

M0NIC8  OF  THE  HUMERUS — DETALIED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BCAPCIiA,  HUMERUS, 
CARPAIilA,  CLAYICULA,  STERNUM,  COST^,  PELVIS,  VERTEBILS:  AND  SKULL. 

§  363.  A  general  description  of  the  whole  skeleton  has  been 
given  on  pp.  87-96,  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work 
as  stated  in  §  128,  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  also  described 
somewhat  in  detail,  while  others  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  or 
not  at  all. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  student  will  consult  some  complete 
treatise  upon  Human,  Veterinary  or  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  thus 
acquire  the  information  here  omitted.  We  believe,  however,  that 
he  wiU  do  well  to  make  for  himself  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
bones  not  folly  described  here ;  the  drawings  should  be  in  outline 
or  but  slightly  shaded ;  the  descriptions  should  be  in  two  parts, 
general  and  brief,  and  special  and  detailed. 

DETERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

§  369.  The  right  and  left  of  paired  bones  may  be  determined 
by  reference  to  a  mounted  skeleton  or  figure.  The  longer  membral 
bones  and  the  parts  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  following  special  formulae  : — 

In  all  cases,  except  with  the  scapula,  innominatum  and  fibula, 
the  long  axis  of  the  given  bone  is  placed  TiorizontaZly  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  observer,  and  the  distal  end  is  made  to  point  to 
the  side  to  which  the  given  hone  belongs. 

At  the  end  of  the  formula  for  determining  the  side  of  the  body 
to  which  a  long  bone  belongs,  are  placed  directions  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  one  of  the  extremities  and  two  of  the  sides  or  aspects  which 
are  not  opposite.  The  end  and  the  sides  not  given  may  then  be 
readily  ascertained.    Finally,  there  are  directions  for  determining 
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the  aspects  of  the  limbs  as  wholes,  together  with  some  special  mne- 
monics for  the  humerus. 

§  370.  Clavioula — Clamcle^  collar  bone  (Fig.  48). — ^A.  Man. — 
It  should  be  placed  with  the  greater  concavity  up,  the  projecting 
part  of  the  thick,  mesal  or  sternal  end  toward  the  observer ;  then 
the  flattened  lateral  end  wiU  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

B.  Cat. — It  should  be  held  with  the  subcylindrical  end  mesad 
and  curving  downward,  the  great  concavity  toward  the  observer ; 
the  flattened  end  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  be- 
longs. In  young  cats  the  two  ends  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is 
diflBcult  to  determine  right  and  left. 

§  371.  Scapula— Shoulder  blade  (Fig.  43-45).— The  gleno-ver- 
tebral  angle  (§  383)  should  be  held  toward  the  observer  and  the 
glenoid  fossa  down ;  then  the  mesoscapula  will  be  on  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

§  372.  Humerus— (Fig.  46).— The  bone  should  be  held  with  the 
olecranon  fossa  (Fig.  71)  up,  the  epitrochlea  toward  the  observer 
(the  musculo-spiral  groove  in  man  away  from  him).  In  the  cat  and 
many  other  animals,  rarely  in  man  also,  there  is  a  foramen  {Fm. 
epitrocTilear€j  Fig.  46),  near  the  caudal  border  of  the  distal  end 
(§  417). 

The  olecranon  fossa,  the  deepest  of  the  distal  fossae  (Fig.  71)  is 
on  the  dorsal  aspect.  The  Foramen  epitrochleare  in  the  cat  and  the 
most  prominent  apophysis  {epitrochlea)  of  the  distal  end  are  on  the 
caudal  side  in  both  cat  and  man. 

§  373.  Radius— (Fig.  30).— The  bicipital  tuberosity  should  be 
held  down,  the  styloid  process  on  the  side  away  from  the  observer. 
The  styloid  process  is  the  most  distal  part  of  the  bone.  It  is  on  the 
cephalic  side,  while  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  which  is  near  the  prox- 
imal end,  is  mostly  on  the  ventral  side.    The  distal  end  is  the  larger. 

§  374.  Ulna — (Fig.  30).— The  great  sigmoid  cavity  should  be 
held  down,  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  observer ;  then  the 
smaller  end  points  to  the  side. 

The  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  on  the  ventral  aspect  at  the  proximal 
end;  the  lesser  one  is  on  the  cephalic  aspect  just  distad  of  the 
greater  one  and  continuous  with  it. 

§  376.  Innominatum— Pelvic  bone  (Fig.  30,  51).— It  should  be 
held  with  the  ischiatic  tuberosity  toward  the  observer,  the  pubic 
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arthral  facet  down,  the  cotyloid  fossa  looking  to  one  side ;  the  fossa 
will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

§  376.  Femur— (Fig.  30).  -The  bone  should  be  placed  with  the 
head  pointing  away  from  the  observer,  the  intercondylar  fossa  or 
notch  down. 

The  nearly  spherical  arthral  head  is  situated  at  the  proximal 
extremity ;  it  faces  approximately  cephalad.  The  longitudinal  con- 
cavity of  the  whole  bone  and  the  intercondylar  fossa  or  notch  are 
on  the  ventral  aspect 

§  377.  Tibia— (Pig.  30).— It  should  be  held  with  the  tuberosity 
for  the  patellar  ligament  up,  the  malleolus  facing  away  from  the  ob- 
server ;  the  end  bearing  the  malleolus  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  balongs. 

The  most  distal  part  (malleolus)  is  on  the  cephalic,  and  the  lon- 
gitudinal concavity  on  the  ventral  aspect. 

§  378.  Fibula— (Fig.  30).— If  the  bone  be  placed  horizontally, 
with  its  distal  extremity  toward  the  observer,  and  the  distal  arthral 
surface  up,  then  the  deep  rough  depression  at  the  latero-distal  mar- 
gin of  the  arthral  surface  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  be- 
longs ;  or,  in  grasping  this  end  with  the  poUex  and  index,  the  pollex 
of  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs  may  be  easily  put  into  this 
depression. 

This  method,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  first  devised  by  G.  S.  Shep- 
pard,  a  student  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 

The  distal  arthral  surface  is  on  the  cephalic  aspect,  and  the 
depression  for  the  ligament  spoken  of  below  is  at  the  ventro-distal 
edge  of  this  surface. 

The  arthral  surface  of  the  distal  extremity  is  on  the  side,  while 
that  of  the  proximal  extremity  is  nearly  on  the  end.  The  depres- 
sion spoken  of  at  the  distal  end  is  for  the  attachment  of  the  ''  pos- 
terior fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament "  of  the  ankle. 


§  379.  Determination  of  the  Right  and  Iiefb  with  the  Entire 

I.— The  sides  of  the  whole  arm  may  be  recognized  by  remem- 
bering that  the  capitellum,  radius  and  pollex  (thumb)  are  on  the 
cephalic  side,  while  the  olecranon  process  and  fossa  are  on  the 
dorsal  side,  and  the  convexity  of  the  elbow  points  dorsad. 

The  sides  of  the  whole  leg  may  be  determined,  since  the  tibia  and 
primus  (great  toe)  are  on  the  cephalic  aspect,  and  the  convexity  of 
the  knee  faces  dorsad. 
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%  380.  Special  Mnemonics  of  the  Humerus. — With  a  bone 
having  such  numerous  and  important  anatomical  relations,  so  vari- 
ously placed  in  different  animals  and  in  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent times,  so  frequently  involved  in  surgery,  and  so  generally  rep- 
resented in  painting  and  statuary,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  names 
and  relative  i)ositions  of  the  parts  should  be  promptly  remembered. 
The  following  mnemonic  suggestions  may  prove  useful  to  some : — 

Of  the  tviro  ends  of  the  bone,  proximal  and  distal,  the  former  is 
the.  larger  and  has  the  longer  name. 

The  cephalic  side  is  also  called  radial^  and  both  these  names  are 
longer  than  the  corresponding  words  cavdal  and  vZnar,  which 
apply  to  the  opposite  side. 

With  one  exception,  the  principal  features  of  the  cephalic  side 
have  longer  names  than  the  simOar  parts  upon  the  caudal  side. 
Trochiter^  capitelhtm  and  Fs.  radialis  are  longer  than  trocTiin, 
trochlea  and  Fs,  ulnar  is.  The  trochiter  itself  also  is  larger  than 
the  trochin. 

Epicondylus  equals  epitrochlea  in  length,  but  the  latter  is  read- 
ily associated  with  trochlea^  and  itself  suggests  the  name  of  the  Fm. 
epitrochleare. 

In  the  normal  position  of  the  arm,  the  deep  olecranon  fossa 
(Fig.  71)  is  uppermost  with  both  man  and  cat.  With  the  cat  also, 
the  longer  and  more  decided  dorsal  concavity  of  the  bone  as  a 
whole  may  be,  though  somewhat  remotely,  associated  with  the  back 
of  a  saddle  horse. 

§  381.  The  selected  portions  of  the  skeleton  are  here  described 
in  the  following  order,  which  is  mainly  that  of  their  simplicity : — 

Scapula,  humerus,  ulna,  radius,  carpus,  clavicula,  sternum, 
costsB  (ribs),  pelvis,  vertebrae,  and  skull.  The  other  membral  bones 
and  the  Os  hyoides  have  been  briefly  described  in  §§  220-224. 

THE  SCAPULA  (Fig.  30,  43,  44,  45,  67,  74,  75). 

References.— StTaas-Purckheim.  A,  I,  607-509 ;  Parker,  A,  215,  PI.  xxx. ;  Owen.  A, 
II,  488;  Gray,  A,  218-223;  Qiiain,  A,  l.  81 ;  Chanveau,  A,  81 ;  Cbauvean  (FlemiEg),  A, 
72  ;  Flower,  A.  221  and  229  ;  Hamphrey,  A,  363-370 ;  Mivart,  B,  89-91  ;  Leyh,  A,  170,  lU. 

§  382.  General  Description. — The  scapula  (shoulder  blade  or 
blade  bone)  is  a  flat  irregular  bone  imbedded  in  the  muscles  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  cephalic  region  of  tlie  thorax  (Fig.  30,  67,  74, 
75),  and  articulating  with  the  humerus  to  form  the  shoulder  joint. 

As  seen  from  its  ental  or  ectal  aspect  (Pig.  43  and  44),  the  out- 
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line  of  the  scapula  may  be  characterized  as  either  sabtriangular  or 
approximately  semicircular.  The  former  term  is  more  commonly 
employed,  perhaps  because  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  human 
scapula.  But  if  the  two  scapulae  of  the  cat  are  placed  with  their 
straighter  sides  in  apposition,  they  will  be  seen  to  cover  an  area 
which  is  approximately  circular,  although  the  borders  are  more  or 
less  undulating. 

§  383.  The  Margins  and  Angles  of  the  Scapula. — It  is  at  least 
convenient  to  regard  the  scapula  as  triangular,  and  as  presenting 
therefore  three  sides  (margines)  and  three  angles  (anguli). 

The  thicker  (glenoid  or  arthral)  angle  articulates  with  the  hu- 
merus, and  presents  several  elevations  and  depressions  which  will 
be  described  separately.  Its  larger  part  is  occupied  by  a  concave 
surface,  the  Fossa  glenoidea^  for  articulation  with  the  humerus; 
hence  that  border  of  the  bone  which  is  separated  from  the  fossa  only 
by  its  lip  is  called  the  Mar  go  glenoideus.  Between  the  fossa  and 
the  other  border  springs  a  hook-shaped  projection,  the  Pre.  cora- 
coideus,  and  the  border  is  thence  named  Mrg.  coracoideus.  The 
intermediate  border  is  called  the  Mrg.  vertebralis  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  Columna  vertehralis. 

Of  the  borders,  the  glenoid  is  the  longest  and  straightest.  The 
coracoid  is  the  shortest  and  least  regular,  and  its  outline  varies  in 
different  individuals.  According  to  the  observations  of  Parker  (A, 
215,  PL  XXX.,  Fig.  1-8),  in  the  cat  and  in  some  other  Camivora  this 
margin  ossifies  from  an  independent  center  and  remains  for  some 
time  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  vertebral  border  is 
intermediate  in  length,  and  presents  a  nearly  regular  curvature. 
With  young  individuals  this  margin  is  cartilaginous,  representing  a 
suprascapular  but  later  it  becomes  coossified  with  the  rest. 

The  angles,  respectively  more  and  less  obtuse,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  vertebral  margin  with  the  other  two,  are  called  coraco- 
vertebral  and  gleno-vertehral. 

The  emargination  of  the  coracoid  border  near  the  neck  of  the 
bone  (at  the  lower  end  of  the  dotted  space  in  Fig.  43)  is  known  as 
the  Incisura  coraco-scapularis  (Flower,  A,  223).  In  the  human 
scapula  it  is  deeper  and  commonly  called  the  suprascapular  notch. 

§  884.  Description  of  Fig.  43. — The  ental  aspect  of  an  adult  left  scapula. 
Acromion. — This  is  more  distinctly  seen  in  Fig.  44  and  45. 

§  885.   Area  Museularea— Areeis  of  the  attachment  of  muscles. — Upon  these  two  fig- 
ures of  the  scapula  and  upon  four  views  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  68-71),  the  areas  of  muscular 
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attecliiiMnt  MS  endoBed  by  interrupted  linea.  Following  the  method  of  Graj  (A)  and 
H.  3.  WilliamB  (1),  the  origim  are  indicated  bj  dot*  and  the  imertioju  b;  ehi»^  linet.  It  Is 
easy  to  associate  theae  two  inerlu  with  the  lottere  o  and  i,.whicb  tbrm  leBpectirelj  the 
initials  of  oriffin  and  insertion. 

The  scapula  aSords  ori^  to  the  following  10  moBcles  :  Bubtcapularit,  ttipnupinatvi, 

in/ratpiiialu*,  meditrieept,  tpinodeUoideat,  acromio-dtttovlfu*,  teret  (major).  mieottalU 

(teres  minor),  MeejM  and  ct 


.A^s- 


;    xl. 


t  least  o 


eoideut.  Upon  it  are  inserted 
the  following  7  musdee : 
Aeromio-trapetiut,  tpino-tra- 
peziiia,  Thtm^Miideut,  lerratut, 
Ittator  anguli  tcapula,  levator 
elameala  and  oce^Uo-tcapV' 
iaria.  On  the  fignre  the  in- 
sertion area  of  the  last  named 
muscle  is  represented  as  too 
near  the  coraco-vortebral  an- 

^  8  886.    CoBHm  — Nock.— 

%    This    Is    the    thickened    and 

*7  slightly  constricted  portion  of 

,'  the    scapula    connecting    the 

/'    glenoid  end  or  angle  with  ihc 

■        body  of  the  bone.     According 

to  Qnain  (A,  II,  83),  it«  limits 

are   differently    assigned    by 

anatomists  and  surgeons. 

§387.  F\>rnmen  Nmriciti— 
The  vascular  foramen. — There 
may  be  1,  2  or  8  of  theso  fora- 
mina upon  the  ental  aspect, 
T  Left  and  tlieir  location  is  quite 
variable.  Tliey  always  entCr 
ol>li(]uely  so  as  to  point  toward 
of  them  is  traceable  to  the  base  of  the 


e  ental  snrfitce  of  tho 


the  glenoid  end  of  the  bone,  and 

TneKtetpnla. 

Faiaa  fflenoidca.— See  description  of  Fig.  4S,  §  899. 

g  888.  Foma  Subsaipalarvi.—Thvs  name  is  applied 
bone ;  as  shown  upon  the  £gnre,  however,  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  does  not  arise 
from  (he  whole  area.  Moei  of  the  margin  of  the  fossa  is  mure  or  less  raised.  The  shaded 
area  represents  a  shallow  longitudinal  furrow  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  meeoscap- 
nla  (Fig.  44). 

Between  tho  furrow  and  the  coracoid  margin  are  two  well  marked  ridges  for  the  attach- 
ment of  Ifndijioua  tnttrieetioni  of  the  M.  mibicaputari*  ;  there  are  osnally  other  ridges 
which  are  most  distinct  in  old  individuals.  Near  the  glenoid  margin  is  a  prominent  ridge 
which  eeparalea  the  fi.  I'lbKipvlaria  proper  from  the  sliallow  furrow  which  gives  origin 
to  the  Hf.  tereji.  The  flf.  mirottidit  arises  from  the  middle  two  fifths  of  the  Mrg.  glenoi- 
deut,  and  its  glenoid  third  gives  origin  to  the  Hf,  meditricepi, 

Metacramitm. — This  Is  better  shown  In  Pig:.  44  and  4S. 

§  889.  PrvcMftM  Goraemdeu*— The  coraoold  process. —Thl>,  ts  better  seen  in  Fig.  45, 
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pnjects  sharply  eotad  betneen  the  Fe.  gleocudea  and  the  Urg.  contcoidene.    From  ita 
Bitremitj  arisea  the  3f.  coraenldeiu  (Fig.  75). 

Bidget. — See  A.  mibK^ulnrii. 

TiitMrctUum  BieipUaU.—See  Fig.  46, 

g  390.  Description 
of  Fig.  44.— The  ectal 
aspect  of  the  acapnia. 

The  principal  feature 
of  this  Burface  is  the  iub- 
triangular  lamina  which 
projects  therefrom;  ita 
diiection  ia  approximately 
loDgitudiaal ,  but  it  i*i 
more  nearlj  parallel  with 
the  longer  part  of  the 
coracoid  border,  and  it 
inclines  in  the  oppodta 
direction.  It  hegina  as 
a  triangular  elevation  at 
the  vertebral  border  of  4f 
ttie  Bcapola,  and  rises  ^<t^ 
rapidly  to  ationt  the  mid-  ^^ 
die  of  the  length  of  the 
hone,  where  Its  edge  la 
tliickened  and  rougheoed. 
From  this  point  toward 
the  glenoid  end  Ita  eleva- 
tion remains  Dearly  uni- 
form, bat  there  are  pro-  Fiq.  44.— The  Ectal  Aspect  OF  AN  Adui/t  Left  Bcaf- 
jections    which    will    be  dla  ;   x  1. 

described  presently.  Thia 
ectal  ridge  is  the  mesoaeapula  or  *pine  of  the  tenpula. 

g  891.  In  the  ligbt  of  Embryology  and  Comiiarative  Anatomy,  the  entire  scftpnla  may 
be  regarded  as  esaectJalJy  a  sabcytindrical  bar.  With  most  Mammals  the  ddee  are  pro- 
dnced  in  three  directions  so  that  a  trBnst«tion  ia  irregularly  T-»haped  ;  the  upright  of  the 
T  represents  the  ectal  ridge  Just  described,  and  the  two  anoa  of  the  eroBS-piece  repreaent 
the  two  laming  at  right  angles  therewith  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  bone, 
and  whose  borders  are  respectively  glenoid  and  coracoid.  By  Parker  (A,  315),  theee  three 
regions  are  called  respectively  maottapula,  pottteapula  and  praueapvia: 

Consistently  with  theee  names,  tfae  glenoid  txirder  aliould  be  called  Mrg.  po^»e'iputarif, 
and  the  coracoid  3fT</,  prieacapolnne  ;  the  fossie  between  them  and  the  mceoacapuk  ehonld 
also  be  similarly  designated.  Since,  however,  the  anthropotomical  name  for  meeoscapuia 
is  gpijif,  and  in  the  Datnral  attitude  of  man  its  direction  Is  approiimately  horiiontal,  these 
fbasfe  hare  been  named  ivfratpmout  and  rupranpinmig,  while  the  muscles  ariring  there- 
from are  called  infratpiwitxit  Bod  tnpranpinatut.'  Until  It  shall  be  agreed  to  change  the 
names  of  these  muscles,  it  will  probably  be  mum  convenient  to  retain  the  anthropotomical 
nftroca  for  the  foeste. 

§  393.  Aeromion — Pre.  flcromiaiw— Acromion  process  (Fig.  30, 43, 46,  47).— Thia  forma 
the  free  extremity  of  the  mesoacapnla.  Its  ectal  border  is  deflected  slightly  from  the  line 
of  the  meaoecapnla  toward  the  eoraci^d  border.  In  man  it  articulates  with  the  clavicle, 
but  iu  the  cat  it  is  connected  therewith  by  only  a  alender  ligament  or  strip  of  bacia. 
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%  803.  Ddta  Mtiateapiiia—'Tbe  delta  of  the  mesoscapola  (Fig.  44).— We  suggest  thie 
as  B  Huilable  deeigaatloa  of  the  elightlj  elevettid  tiiaugular  rough  surfiMM  aX  the  vertebra] 
end  of  the  m.!soEcapula. 

§  394.  J-utta  liifnwpinata—The  infrMpinouB  fossa.— This  is  the  larger  of  the  two  ectal 
fosse,  and  ia  ilisUnctly  tiimigular  in  shape.     It  is  overbung  by  the  mesoseapuU  and 


§  895.  FoMa  Bupratpiiuita— The  BUpraBpinous  foasa.— This  i8  lem  regolar  Id  form  than 
the  iufraspioous  foBsa,  and  its  area  is  less  i;tie)]8ive:  but  tlie  miiecle  vrhich  occupies  it  is 
larger  than  oiigbt  be  inferred,  both  on  account  of  tlic  incIiDation  of  the  mesoscapula  and 
Its  own  projection  beyond  the  coracoid  border  of  ibe  scapula. 

Maoacapvla — Spine  of  the  iaipulii.—Se&  above  (g  390). 

§  398.   Melacramum— (Fig.  43,  67).— At  its  greatest  eleralion,  near  the  glenoid  end,  the 
mesoecapula  is  produced  over  the  infraspinouB  fossa  as  a  quadrate  or  subtriangular  pro- 
cuss,  the  meiaeromion.    Its  ectal  surtace  and  free  border  are  rough  for  the  insertion  of  the 
MM.   legator    etaviimliE   and   i 
A.  dUAoid    ttid  efrijkt  scaputa. 


Acn 


qltnoidta 


Otput  irtKutare 


B     fltaft    of    riylit    hiinffS. 

Pia,  45.— The  Olenoid  End  or  ak  Addlt 
Right  Scaput-a  (A),  awd  thb  Pboxdial 
EKD  OF  AN  Adult  Kiqiit  Ucubbub  (B); 
slightl;  ledaeed. 


trapeatu, 

§  897.  TuberoiUai{Me»Miiapulmi— 
The  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the 
ecaptUa. — At  about  midway  betn^een 
tbe  tip  of  the  acromlou  and  the  delta 
tlie  mesoscapula  is  thickened  and 
roughened,  cunsdtuting  the  tuherogits- 

%  396.  Explanation  of  Fig.  45, 
A. — This  sbotrs  the  glenoid  end  of  a 
light  scapula.  Tbe  bone  is  so  placed 
that  tbe  acromion  appears  less  pointed 
than  the  mutacmmlon,  the  infraepi- 
nouB  surface  of  the  mesoecapula  is 
mncti  foreshortened,  and  only  a  part 
of  the  glenoid  border  is  shonn ;  the 
coracoid  border  is  not  represented  at 
all. 

Between  the  acromion  and  the  ectal 
margin  of  the  Ft.  gknoidta  is  a  deep 
notch,  the  Intieura  magna  (teapularU), 
or  "  great  scapular  notch." 

§  399.  Fo^ia  OUiioidea —This  is 
seen  to  be  a  shallow  concavity  with  a 
pear-shaped  outline.  Tbe  smaller  end 
forms  a  distinct  7^.  {tvbereulum)  bi- 
Hpitaie  for  the  attachment  of  the  M. 
Near  this  end,  the  ental  border  of  the 


bieept  at  the  root  of  the  Pit.  {pToceatu»)  eoraeoideut. 
tOBB^  presents  a  slight  emargi nation. 

§  400.  Pre.  {procetnui)  Ooraecideiu — The  coracoid  proetss. — This  shows  hero  to  the 
best  advantage  as  a  hook-like  process  comparable  with  the  beak  of  some  birds  (whence  its 
name),  or  with  a  hnlf-bent  finger,  as  suggested  by  Humphrey  (A,  300).  At  its  base,  oppo- 
rite  the  emargination  near  the  smaller  end  of  the  Ft.  glenoidea.iai.  nutrient  foramen. 

%  401.  Explanation  of  Fig.  45,  B. — This  represents  the  proiimai  end  of  a  right 
hnmems,  with  the  dorsal  side  uppermost.  When,  tliereforo.  the  bumcrus  and  tiie  scap- 
ula are  in  cnntact  at  tbe  shoulder,  the  upper  aud  narrower  part  of  the  artbral  snrface  of 
the  former  is  received  by  the  lower  and  wider  part  of  the  Faui  gUaoidea. 
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The  general  oatline  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  is  approximately  that  of  an  irreg- 
ular lozenge,  the  two  smaller  angles  blunted,  and  one  of  the  sid^  strongly  indented.  The 
anf^les  are  dorsal  and  ventral,  caudal  and  cephalic,  while  the  sides  face  obliquely  ventro- 
cephalad,  etc 

The  following  descriptions  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  is  said  of  the 
parts  under  Fig.  46  : — 

§  402.  Canalis  BicipitaU*— The  bicipital  canal  or  groove  (Fig,  80,  46,  69,  70,  75).— This 
appears  as  a  notch  between  the  trochin  and  the  troc?uter,  and  is  overhung  more  by  the 
former.  Through  it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  M.  biceps  on  its  way  to  the  Tbcl.  hiei/jpitale 
of  the  scapula  (Fig.  45,  A). 

g  403.  Caput  Artkulare — The  arthnJ  head  or  anatomical  head  of  the  humerus  (Fig. 
80,  46,  68-71). — This  presents  a  smooth  convex  surface  which,  as  viewed  perpendicularly 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  is  irregularly  circular  in  outline.  Really,  however,  it 
extends  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is,  as  a  whole,  approximately  triangular. 
It  is  much  larger  than  the  JfY  gUnoidea  of  the  scapula  with  which  it  articulates,  being 
twice  as  long  and  more  than  half  as  wide  again. 

§  404.  FoMa  Trochit&riana — The  trochiterian  fossa  (Rg.  80,  68). — ^This  is  a  depression 
upon  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  humerus  near  the  tip  of  the 
trochiter.     Upon  it  is  inserted  the  M.  infraspinatus. 

§  405.  TroehiTi— The  caudal,  "  inner  "  or  "  lesser  "  tuberosity  (Fig.  8,  46,  69-78).— This 
forms  the  caudal  obtuse  angle  of  the  lozenge  represented  by  the  entire  proximal  aspect. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Hyrtl  (B,  300),  we  have  employed  the  names  epicon- 
dylus,  epitrochlea,  trochiter  and  trochin,  which  were  proposed  by  Chaussier  and  adopted  by 
Straus-Darckheim  (A,  I,  512). 

§  406.  TrocMer— The  cephalic,  "outer"  or  "greater"  tuberosity  (Fig.  80.  46,  68,  69, 
71,  67,  74). — The  proximal  border  of  this  forms  the  ventro-cephali<^pde  of  the  lozenge  rep- 
resented by  the  entire  proximal  end  of  the  bone. 

THE  HUMERUS  (Fig.  6,  7,  80,  45.  46,  67-75.  105). 

References. — Straus -Durckheim.  A,  I,  511-514 ;  Owen,  A,  II,  511 ;  Humphrey,  A, 
371-377  ;  Chauveau,  A,  88,  84 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming).  A,  78,  74  ;  Flower,  A,  289.  246  ; 
Leyh,  A ;  Gray,  A,  228-228  ;  Quain.  A,  I,  85-87. 

§  407.  General  Description.— This  is  the  single  bone  of  the 
hrachium^  the  proximal  segment  of  the  arm.  According  to  the 
membral  terminology  suggested  by  Marsh  (see  §  83),  it  is  the  ce- 
phalic 0.  propodiale.  Its  proximal  and  distal  ends  form  with  the 
scapula  and  with  the  ulna  and  radius  the  shcmLder  and  eVbow  joints 
respectively. 

In  all  Vertebrates  excepting  the  "  fishes,"  that  is,  in  all  Am- 
phibia, Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals,  excepting  the  armless 
Amphibia  (CfiBcilians)  and  ReptUes  (serpents  and  a  few  lizards),  the 
humerus  is  present  and  gives  attachment  to  numerous  and  impor- 
tant muscles.  In  the  oat,  as  partly  shown  upon  Fig.  68-71,  it  affords 
origin  and  insertion  to  many  muscles. 
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The  hmneniB  of  the  cat  presents  a  subcylindrical  shaft — the 
diaphysis,  and  two  enlarged  aad  irregular  ends— the  Extremitates 
proxiTiiales  and  distalea. 

Viewed  from  the  ventral  or  dorsal  aspect,  the  caudal  and  ce- 
phalic oatUnes  of  the  entire 
hone  are  concave,  the  con- 
cavity being  both  greater 
and  more  r^ular  on  the  cau- 
dal side  (on  which  the  three 
braces  are  placed).  Seen, 
however,  iiom  either  the  cau- 
dal or  cephalic  side,  as  in 
Pig.  68  and  70,  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  outlines  are 
S-shaped.  On  the  dorsal 
side  the  sharper  curvature 
ia  near  the  distal  end,  while 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  ventral  side.  In  other 
words,  the  proximal  extrem- 
ity is  more  enlarged  dorsad, 
and  the  distal  one  ven- 
trad. 

The  caf  8  humerus  does 
'■  not  present  the  appearance 
of  having  been  twisted  which 
characterizes  that  of  man 
and  some  other  Mammals— 
an  appearance  which  is  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  devel- 
FiG.  46.— TuE  Vknthal  (Aktbriob)  Abpbct  i     »     -j  -h,  •    i 

O,  A=  AB„,.T  R,..T  Hmm™  ;     .  1,  "PT"'  "/   "^"^  T""-  '°'"" 

vemug    furrows    having    a  - 
more  or  less  distinctly  spiral  arrangement  for  the  attachment  or 
accommodation  of  muscles,  vessels  or  nerves. 

g  408.  Description  of  Fig.  46.— This  represents  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  rifEht 
hnmenui.that  which  Is  moat  commonly  aodfuIlT  eztunined  and  compared.  The  nunc  aapect 
of  the  lelt  humerns  is  represented  in  ¥\g.  69,  and  the  cephalic,  caudal  aod  dorsal  aspects 
Id  Fig.  68, 70  and  71  reepectiT(>l  j. 

%  409.  CanaiU  Bkipilalit—The  hidpilal  canal  or  groove  (Fig,  30.  45,  46.  09,  70).— 
This  ia  a  marked  depreasion  npoD  the  ventro-caodal  aspect  of  the  proximal  extremity.  Aa 
better  shown  in  Fig,  45,  It  ties  between  the  eminences  called  trofhUer  and  troeHn.     In  the 
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fresh  state  it  is  converted  into  a  foramen  or  closed  canal  by  tendons  which  are  inserted 
upon  these  parts.  Through  it  plays  the  tendon  of  the  M.  biceps,  the  one  which  represents 
the  "  long"  or  "  glenoid  "  head  of  the  muscle  in  man.  By  Strans-Dnrckheim  (A.  I,  512), 
the  canal  is  called  **  couUsse  hieipUale." 

g  410.  CapUeUum  {humeri) — The  radial  head,  external  or  outer  condyle  (Fig.  30,  46, 6). 
— The  distal  end  of  the  bone  presents  a  smooth  saddle-shaped  surface,  the  caudal  border 
of  which  Is  raised,  and  the  cephalic  border  rounded.  As  seen  from  the  ventral  aspect,  this 
arthral  surfiice  is  nearly  equally  divided  by  a  slight  ridge,  and  the  convex  caudal  portion 
is  the  capitellum.  This  surface  narrows  as  it  is  continued  over  the  distal  end  of  the  bone, 
BO  that  its  shape,  if  extended  in  a  plane,  would  be  approximately  lanceolate  or  pear-shaped, 
with  a  distinct  emargination  at  the  cephalic  side  of  the  base. 

With  the  capitellum  articulates  the  fossa  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius;  this  end, 
unfortunately,  being  likewise  named  capitellum.  It  would  be  well  if  anatomists  could 
agree  to  call  one  of  these  parts  capitellum  and  the  other  eapitulum, 

%  411.  Caput  (humeri)  ArtieiUar&— The  arthral  or  anatomical  head  of  the  humerus. — 
The  smooth  convex  arthrel  surface  of  this  part  hardly  appears  in  this  view  of  the  bone, 
but  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  In  man  it  is  distinguished  from  the  non-arthral  surfieice  of  the 
rest  of  the  Ext.  praximaiis  by  a  furrow  or  constriction,  the  anatomical  neck.  In  the  cat, 
this  neck  is  not  clearly  defined. 

§  412.  Crista  DeUoidea — The  deltoid  ridge—"  Crete  deltoi'dienne  exteme,"  Straus- 
Durckheim  (A,  I,  513) — (Fig  46,  68,  69). — This  is  a  narrow,  nearly  straight,  and — in  well 
marked  adult  humeri — sharply  defined  raised  line  extending  from  the  tubercle  for  the 
insertion  of  the  M.  micostalis  (Fig.  69)  at  the  base  of  the  trochiter  on  the  cephalic  aspect 
of  the  proximal  extremity  distad  and  ventrad,  to  lose  itself  on  the  third  fourth  of  the  ven- 
tral border.  The  sharpness  which  characterizes  its  proximal  portion  disappears  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  bone. 

§  413.  GrUta  Pectnralis — The  pectoral  ridge-—"  Crete  deltoTdienno  ant^rieure,"  Strans- 
Durckheim— (Fig.  46,  69). — This  name  is  applied  by  us  to  the  ill  defined  rough  line  upon 
the  proximal  two  thirds  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  humerus. 

This  and  the  Ors.  deltoidea  converge  distad,  but  cease  to  be  distinct  before  meeting. 
The  long  triangular  interval  between  them  is  called  by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I.,  513), 
"  empriente  deltoidienne."  Mivart  applies  (B,  92,  Fig.  53),  the  name  deltoid  ridge  to  what 
seems  to  correspond  to  this  interval,  and  inaccurately  states  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
M.  deltoideus  above  mentioned  are  inserted  upon  it. 

§  414.  Diaphysis—The  shaft  (Fig.  46,  30,  68-71).— Although  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
may  be  generally  described  as  approximately  cylindrical,  it  is  slightly  compressed,  so  that 
at  any  point  its  cephalo-caudal  diameter  is  less  than  its  dorso-ventral.  It  is  slightly 
curved  so  as  to  present  a  ventral  convexity. 

For  convenience  of  description,  the  entire  bone  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  subcylindrical 
shaft  and  enlarged  extremities.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  diaphysis  includes  all 
but  the  proximal  and  distal  epiphyses,  and  these  are  less  extensive  than  the  regions  desig- 
nated as  extremitates.  In  a  young  animal  the  proximal  epiphysis  separates  along  an 
undulating  line  passing  distad  of  the  caput  articulare  and  the  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of 
the  M,  micostalis.  The  greatest  length  of  the  epiphysis  equals  only  about  one  eighth  of 
the  length  of  the  entire  humerus,  whereas  the  Ext,proximalis  includes  about  one  fifth.  The 
distal  epiphysis  also  includes  merely  so  much  as  bears  the  arthral  surfaces  with  the  epi- 
trochlea  and  epicondylus,  whereas  the  proximal  limit  of  the  Ext.  distaUs  embraces  also  the 
Fm.  epitrochleare. 

Upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  diaphysis,  near  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
fourths,  and  nearer  the  ventral  than  the  dorsal  border,  is  to  be  seen,  with  adult  humeri,  a 
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narrow  longitudinal  depression  rongbened  for  the  attachment  of  t!ie.  conjoined  tendons  of 
the  MM.  tertis  (major)  and  latimmus  (dorsi).  It  is  indicated  by  an  interrupted  line  on 
Fig.  70.  On  Fig.  45  it  does  not  appear,  but  its  proximal  end  would  be  opposite  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  longer  brace.  Its  length  equals  the  dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  bone 
opposite  Its  distal  end. 

§  415.  Epieondyl\i9—The  epicondyle  or  external  condyle  (Fig,  30,  46,  08,  69.  71,  74).— 
This  is  a  rough  subcorneal  eminence  upon  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity.  To 
it  is  attached  the  proximal  end  of  the  cephalic  (external)  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow, 
and  from  it  arise  the  MM.  Extensor  lUnaris  and  Ext.  minimi.  Obliquely  proximad  from 
the  epioondylus  extends  the  Crista  epieondylariSf  which  loses  itself  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  diaphysis  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  nearest  approximation  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral 
crests  upon  the  ventral  aspect. 

The  epicondyle  has  been  called  "outer"  or  "external  condyle,"  and  more  recently 
by  Markoe  {1)  and  others  *'  external  epicondyle." 

§  416.  EpUroeMea— The  epitrochlea  or  internal  condyle  (Fig.  80,  46,  69,  70.  71,  75).— 
This  is  is  a  rough  subconical  eminence  upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity.  It 
is  larger  than  the  epicondylus,  and  springs  abruptly  from  the  nearly  plane  caudal  surface 
formed  by  the  caudal  prominence  of  the  trochlea.  Proximad,  however,  it  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  bar  formiDg  the  caudal  boundary  of  the  Fm.  epiirochleare, 

§  417.  Fm.  {Foramen)  Epitroehleare— The  epitrocblear  or  supracondyloid  foramen 
(Fig.  30,  46,  69,  70,  75,  105).— This  is  a  narrow  perforation  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  humerus  near  the  caudal  side  of  the  distal  extremity.  Through  it  pass  the 
N.  medius  and  the  A.  brachialis  on  their  way  from  the  dorso-caudal  to  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  arm. 

In  the  cat,  the  Fm.  epitroclileare  is  within  the  naturally  assigned  limits  of  the  Ext. 
di8tali%  but  it  is  wholly  within  the  diaphysis ;  its  distal  boundary  is  sometimes  very  near 
the  diaphysio-epiphysial  suture,  and  sometimes  separated  therefrom  by  a  space  equal  to 
the  longer  diameter  of  the  orifice. 

The  Fm.  epitrocfdeare  exists  in  the  other  Felid»  and  in  some  other  Camivora  (Flower, 
A,  246),  and  occasionally — partly  circumscribed  by  ligament — in  man  (Humphrey,  A,  373  ; 
Quain,  A,  I,  87).  Usually,  however,  the  human  humerus  presents  merely  an  emargination 
of  the  bone,  along  which  pass  the  median  nerve  and  the  brachial  artery. 

§  418.  Fo8m  RadiaHs  and  Fs.  Ulnaris — The  radial  and  ulnar  fosse  of  the  humerus 
(Fig.  46). — On  the  ventral  (anterior)  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  humerus,  just 
proximad  of  the  arthral  surfaces  of  the  trochlea  and  capitellum,  are  two  slight  depressions, 
against  which,  in  the  strongly  flexed  condition  of  the  elbow,  abut  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  (Fig.  30,  Pre.  coronaideus),  and  the  side  of  the  capitellum  or  proximal  arthral  end 
of  the  radius  (Fig.  30) ;  hence  their  respective  names.  Between  the  two  fossce,,  especially 
in  well  marked  bones,  is  a  slight  ridge.  The  Fossa  ulnaris  is  described,  but  not  named, 
by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I. ,  518). 

§  419.  The  Fossa  oleeranalis,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity,  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  Fig.  71. 

%  430.  Trochin  and  Trochiter— The  caudal  (lesser  or  inner)  and  the  cephalic  (greater 
or  outer)  humeral  tuberosities  (Fig.  80,  45,  68-71).— These  parts  of  the  proximal  extremity 
have  been  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  45,  and  their  muscular  attachments  will  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Rg.  68-71.  See  also  above,  CanaHs  bicipitalis.  It  has  been 
mentioned  under  Fisr.  45  that  while  the  trochin  is  wholly  caudal  in  position,  the  trochiter 
is  about  equally  ventral  and  cephalic. 

JVorAfea— (Fig.  46,  69,  71).— This  is  the  half  saddle  shaped  arthral  surface  at  the 
caudal  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus.     Its  caudal  border  is  raised  and  sharply 
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defined,  bnt  ceptulad  it  )■  oontinnoua  with  the  capitolluni,  tbe  limlM  of  the  two  lorhcee 
being  indicated  by  *.  dight  ridge.  Ventml,  tho  two  turiacM  *k  neorly  eqnal  in  extent, 
bnt  dotMd  tbe  capitollom  gradual!;  nuTowa  and  disappean  aa  seen  in  Fig.  71,  nhile 
the  troohlaa  cootiauee  upon  the  doraal  aapcct  of  the  bone  and  has  a  deddedly  obliqae 
direction. 

THE  CABPALIA  (Fig.  6.  80,  47). 

The  bones  of  (he  carpus  (wrist)  have  been  ennmetaled  in  §  SI. 

References, — In  addition  to  tlie  refetences  given  in  ^^  84,  85,  see  Oegenbaur,  B ; 
Straua  I>un:kheim,  A.  I,  S10-524  ;  Mivart,  B,  U6-08  ;  Gray,  A.  Saa^Ml :  Quain,  A,  I, 
90-93,  99  ;  Chauveau,  A,  88,  89  ;  Cbaaveau  (HeminK).  A,  78.  80 ;  Le;h,  A,  177-183 : 
F]ower,  A,  203-200 ;  Huniphrej.  A,  387-890. 

%  431.  Explanation  of  Fig.  47.— This  lepresenta  the  donal  aspect  of  the  carpns  and 
of  the  cantignooB  parts  of  tbe 
metacarpalia  of  an  Asiatic 
lion  seven  montlu  old,  and 
ot  two  young  dngB.  The  let- 
tering is  pearly  uiiifonn  in 
the  three  EgiiniB.  but  tbe 
pieeeat  description  refers 
only  to  the  lion. 

P,  I.  M,  A,  Mi,  the  met»- 
carpalia  of  the  pollei,  in- 
dex, medlos.  annaleris  and 
minimus ;  p,  the  0.  pUi- 
forme,  which  is  really  a  taa- 
Moid  bone  in  tbe  tendon  of 
the  if.  flexor  ulnaru,  and 
not  a  true  carpal  element ; 
«,  m,  td  and  tm,  the  uiici- 
ferine,  magnum,  trapezoid 
and  tTapezinm  respectively. 
forming   the  distal   row   of 

carpalia  ;  bb  stated  in  §  84,  the  unciforme  is  sappoeed  to  represent  two  elements  of  tbe 
typical  or  primitive  carpus. 

Tlie  proiimal  row  consists  of  bat  two  cartilagloons  pieces,  commonly  known  as  tbe 
e^neiforme  (py)  and  the  scapha-luniire.  Bince  euneiforme  has  liecome  well  eatahliahed  in 
the  names  of  three  of  the  taraal  bones,  we  have,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh 
and  in  accoi^oce  with  tbe  custom  of  sonie  European  aoatomlsts,  substituted  therefor  the 
term  pyramidaU,  which  was  employed  hy  Straus  Durckh aim  (A.  I.,  620),  This  element 
represents  the  vlnare  of  the  primitive  carpus. 

The  larger  proiimal  piece  is  a  single  mara  of  cartilage,  bnt  a  section  shows  that  oa^fi- 
cation  has  begun  from  three  gfparate  eentert.  The  two  larger  correspond  to  the  teaphoidt* 
(•e)  and  the  iunare  (i)  of  man.  and  lo  the  rddwi*  and  in(*rt»«ftam  of  tbe  primitive  carpus. 
The  third  and  smaller  center  (m)  probably  repreeenta  tbe  eentrale  of  the  primitive  carpus, 
which  is  not  distinct  in  man. 

Bo  fiic  as  appeani  from  tbe  figure  of  Mivart  (B.  Fig.  60),  the  carpos  of  the  cat  is  eeaen- 
ttally  similar  to  that  of  (he  Uon. 
11 


47. — Thb  Dobb&i,  Aspect  of  thb  Carpai.  Reoion 

OF   A   YODHO    LlOB    (LAROSBT    FIOtRB)    AND    OF    TMO 

TouBO  DooB.     (From  Wilder.  19,  801.  Fig,  1.) 
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CLAVICULA  (Fig.  30,  48,  66,  67,  73). 

The  ckmde  or  collar  bone  is  briefly  described  in  §  213. 

References.— Straus-Durckheim,  A,  1, 609 ;  Flower,  A,  338 ;  Gegenbaur  (Liankester), 
A,  477  ;  G^;enbaur,  C  ;  Gray,  A,  215-318 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  84,  96 ;  Parker,  A.  215 ;  Hum- 
phrey, A,  859-363. 

g  423.  Explanation  of  Fig,  48. — This  represents  the  onasaally  larg«  and  well 
marked  clayicles  or  collar  bones  of  an  old  male  cat.  Their  mesal  or  sternal  ends  are 
apposed,  and  are  seen  to  be  approximately  cylindrical. 

The  left  is  placed  in  nearly  its  natural 

.  TmaaL  ,  y^       attitude  in  the  body,  showing  that  its  oephalo- 

(ai^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^r        caudal  diameter  is  nearly  uniform,  and  that 

(jCOttfCiL^^^'^^  ^^^"Ti^Wllr     ®**^^  ^^^  curves  slightly  caudad,  the- mesal 

Pig.  48.-THE  Right  Ain>  Lbpt  Cla-     """^  *•"« '"°"  decidedly. 

vicuLJt  OF  AH  Old  Cat  ;  x  1.  ^he  right  is  so  placed  as  to  show  the 

caudal  aspect,  and  display  the  dorsal  concav- 
ity. The  mesal  half  is  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral  is  quite  regularly  curved.  The 
dorso -ventral  diameter  of  the  bone  increases  gradually  toward  the  lateral  end,  which  is 
about  twice  the  width  of  the  mesal. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  clavicle  affords  attachment  to  the  Mm.  elavo-trapezius,  dato- 
mattoideus  and  davo-deltaideus,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  the  sternum  and  the  scapula 
only  by  ligaments,  it  is  moved  with  the  muscles  instead  of  forming  an  efficient  fulcrum 

for  their  action. 

I 

THE  STERNUM  (Fig.  7,  80,  50,  73,  73, 99,  100). 

Ttie  sternum  or  breast  bone  was  briefly  described  in  §  210. 

References.— Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  496,  497 ;  Mivart,  B,  49,  /TO  ;  Flower,  A,  73  : 
Humphrey,  A,  831-329  ;  Gray,  A,  207-210  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  25-27 ;  Chauveau,  A,  75 ;  Chau- 
veau  (Fleming),  A,  66  ;  Leyh,  A,  164-166  ;  Parker.  A,  215. 

§  423.  Explanation  of  Fig.  49. — ^The  ventral  aspect  of  an  adult  gtemum,  with  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  costiccurtUdgines,  Incomplete  views  of  the  sternum  are  given  in 
Fig.  30,  50,  72,  73,  99  and  100. 

The  sterilum  consists  of  a  mesal  series  of  osseous  or  partly  cartilaginous  segments 
called  stemebriB,  united  by  eartUages.  The  figure  was  drawn  from  a  dried  sternum,  and 
the  intersternebral  cartilages  are  not  shown  distinctly,  neither  is  indicated  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  oi«eou8  and  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  caudal  segment. 

Of  the  stemebrffi,  the  most  cephalic  and  the  most  caudal  have  received  special  names, 
prcBsternum  and  xiphUtemum.    The  intervening  segments  constitute  the  mfsasternum. 

%  424  MewHernum. — As  indicated  in  §  210,  there  may  be  either  6  or  7  mesosternebn©, 
making  the  total  number  of  stemebne  8  or  9.  The  variation  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  short  and  nearly  cubical  piece  between  the  xiphisternum  and  the  sixth  con- 
stant meeosterneber.  This  piece  is  neither  figured  nor  described  by  Mivart  (B,  Fig.  34), 
or  Parker  (A,  PI.  xxx,  Fig.  3),  and  does  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  figures  of  Straus- 
Durckheim  (A,  PI.  vi.  Fig.  2,  and  PI.  vii.  Fig.  2),  notwithstanding  his  intimation  (A,  1,646) 
that  it  is  always  present.  In  the  sterna  examined  by  us  this  seventh  piece  is  sometimes 
quite  large,  and  in  other  cases  so  small  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  at  least  from  the  surface. 
We  have  also  observed  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  number  of  costicartilagtnes  which 
reach  the  scemum,  but  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  whether  8  or  9  is  the  more  frequent 
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namber.    The  ooeticartilages  which  reach  the  stemum  articulate  therewith  diarthradiaUy, 
bat  there  is  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  extent  of  the  synovial  capsules. 

Each  of  the  constant  mescstemebrse  is  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  wide,  and  slightly  enlarged  at  the  ends  so  as  to  be  somewhat  of  a  lyfiUX/TUQl 

dumb-bell  shape. 

§  425.  Presternum. — This  is  sometimes  called  marvubrium  from 
its  form  in  man.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  average  mesoster- 
neber,  and  the  cephalic  half,  which  is  cartilage  in  the  kitten,  is  com- 
pressed and  tapers  to  a  blunt  point.  On  each  side  is  an  oblique 
shoulder  for  the  attachment  of  the  first  costicartilage,  so  that  the 
entire  prsestemum  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  Its 
ventral  aspect  is  prominent  on  the  meson,  forming  the  prestemal  ked, 

§  426.  Xiphuternum. — This  is  also  called  the  xiphoid  or  endform 
cartU&ge.  In  the  adult  cat  only  the  caudal  third  or  fourth  is  cartilage, 
and  its  tip  is  enlarged  into  a  disk.  The  rest  of  the  xiphistemum 
tapers  caudad  from  its  base. 

The  stemum  affords  attachment  to  the  Jfif.  ectopectoralia,  entopec- 
toralU,  sterno-maatoideust  st&rno-hyoideus  and  some  others. 

§  427.  Relation  of  the  8temdyrm  to  tlie  Oogtieart%lagines.—Whjie  ^ 
dissecting,  it  is  often  desirable  to  designate  the  number  of  a  stemeber  g 
when  the  stemum  is  so  covered  by  muscles  as  to  make  the  enumera-  q 
tion  difficult.  In  these  cases  the  ribs  or  their  cartilages  may  usually  ^ 
be  counted  from  the  most  cephalic  of  the  series,  their  relations  to  the  q 
sternebrte  being  as  follows  : — 

With  the  six  constant  mesostemebrsB,  the  cartilages  are  attached 
at  the  cephalic  end,  so  that  the  third  mesostemeber,  for  example, 
which  is  the  fourth  stemeber,  would  be  the  segment  just  caudad  of 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  fourth  cartilage.  The  first  cartilages 
are  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  preesternum,  which  is  really  the 
first  stemeber ;  the  relations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cartilages  are 
less  definite  and  constant. 


COST^  (RIBS)  AND  COSTICARTILAGINES  (COSTAL   CARTI- 
LAGES).   Fig.  30. 


References. — Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  492,  and  II,  57  ;  (Juain, 
A,  I,  27,  141 ;  Gray,  A,  210, 295  ;  Flower,  A,  85  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming), 
A,  67,  140  ;  Chauveau,  A  ;  Leyh,  A,  162,  209  ;  Humphrey,  A,  829-337 ; 
Mivart,  B,  50-52. 


xSpl 

Fig.  49.— The  Ven- 
TBAii  Aspect  gv 

§  428.  The  costad  or  ribs — ^13,  rarely  14,  on  each     an  Adult  Ster. 
side — constitute  a  series  of  arched,  highly  elastic     num;  xi. 
bones  which,  with  their  continuations,  the  costicar- 
tilagines,  the  stemum  and  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  form  the  conical 
skeleton  or  framework  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  30  and  50). 

The  ribs  and  their  cartilages  are  slender  and  subcylindrical  in 
form.  They  present,  in  expiration  and  moderate  inspiration,  a  com- 
pound curve,  the  convexities  being  caudal  and  lateral  (Pig.  30  and 
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60).  The  ribs  proper  have  each  a  general  caudal  inclination  from 
the  tuberculum  to  the  arthron  costicartilaginis,  while  the  carti- 
lage has  a  cephalic  inclination  from  the  arthron  to  the  sternal  end 
(Fig.  30).  Id  full  inspiration  the  ventral  or  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs 
are  nearly  ventrad  of  the  vertebral  ends,  the  caudal  convexity  being 
partly  or  entirely  obliterated  (Fig.  50). 

§  429.  Special  Characters. — The  capitellum  of  the  12th  and 
13th  ribs — 14th  if  present — articulates  with  but  a  single  vertebra. 

The  capitellum  of  the  first  articulates  to  a  slight  extent  with  the 
body  of  the  last  cervical,  but  the  diarthrodial  part  of  the  articula- 
tion is  entirely  confined  to  the  body  of  the  first  thoracic  (Flower, 
A,  23).  The  first  rib  and  those  last  named  above  (12,  13, 14),  pos- 
sess no  Ugamentum  interarticiilaTe  (Fig.  50). 

The  12th  and  13th  ribs— 14th  if  present — possess  no  arfhraZ 
tibbercvZum  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  absent  from  the  11th.  The  tuber- 
culum of  each  of  the  others  articulates  diarthrodiaUy  with  the 
diaphysis  of  the  vertebra  corresponding  to  it  in  number ;  thus,  the 
tjiberculum  of  the  first  articulates  with  the  diapophysis  of  the  first 
vertebra,  and  that  of  the  seventh  with  the  diapophysis  of  the  sev- 
enth, etc. 

§  430.  Sternal,  Asternal  and  Floating  Ribs. — ^The  cartilages  of 
the  first  nine  ribs  (Fig.  49)— rarely  of  only  the  first  eight — are  articu- 
lated with  the  sternum,  and  hence  are  called  sternal  or  true  ribs.  The 
remaining  three  (or  four)  are  called  asternal  or  false  ribs,  as  their 
cartilages  do  not  reach  the  sternum.  Finally  the  13th— 14th  if  pres- 
ent— is  not  attached  to  the  one  just  cephalad  of  it  by  connective 
tissue,  as  are  the  10th,  11th  and  12th,  but  ends  independently  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  hence  is  called  a  floating  or  vertebral 
rib.    (Humphrey,  A,  329,  337  ;  Hutchinson,  A,  1016. 

§  431.  Methods  of  Demonstration. — ^The  form  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  ribs  are  best  made  out  in  those  that  have  been  com- 
pletely deprived  of  their  soft  parts  as  directed  above  (§  248).  The 
relations  and  mobility  of  the  ribs  singly  and  collectively,  and  their 
arthra  and  ligaments,  must  be  studied  on  fresh  or  alcoholic  speci- 
mens. 

§  432.  Elasticity  and  Mobility.— Take  as  lean  a  cat  as  possi- 
ble, place  it  dorsicumbent^  and,  commencing  at  the  ventrimeson, 
remove  the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  sternum,  and  the  ribs 
with  their  cartilages  of  one  side.  Press  upon  the  thorax,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  ribs  will  be  felt.    Grasp  the  second  mesosterneber 
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and  pull  venb-o-cephalad.    This  will  show  the  way  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  is  increased, 

§  433.  Arthra — Joints. — Remove  the  muscles  covering  the  tu- 
berculum  and  cervix  of  the  seventh  rib  for  example,  and  the  liga- 
merds  will  be  seen  as  white  bands  holding  the  tuberculum  to  the 
diapophysis  and  the  capitellum  in  the  socket  formed  by  the  demi- 
facets  of  the  two  vertebrse  (Pig.  62,  Arthron  capitelli).  Cut  away  the* 
ligaments  on  the  caudal  side  of  the  tuberculum  with  the  arthrotome 
and  bend  the  rib  cephalad.  This  will  expose  the  smooth  arthral 
surface  of  this  diarthrodial  joint.  That  of  the  capitellum  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  same  way. 

To  demonstrate  the  amphiarthrodial  joints  at  the  arthron  costi- 
cartilaginis,  the  finger  or  some  solid  substance  should  be  placed 
entad  of  the  arthron,  and  then  the  ectal  surface  of  the  bone  and  car- 
tilage should  be  sliced  away  with  the  arthrotome.  The  cartilage 
and  bone  will  be  found  continuous,  the  ends  not  being  separate 
and  smooth  for  gliding  upon  each  other  as  with  the  capitellum 
"  and  tuberculum.  The  end  of  the  rib  is  but  very  slightly  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  cartilage,  thus  differing  from  the  condition  in 
man,  where  the  cartilage  is  implanted  in  a  deep  pit. 

The  diarthrodial  joints  of  all  the  sternal  ribs  (8  or  9)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  costal  cartilages  and  sternum  (§§  424,  430),  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  slicing  off  the  ectal  surface  of  the  conjoined  sternum 
and  cartilage  as  directed  for  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis. 

§  434.  Iiigamentum  interarticulare — Interarticular  ligament 
(Fig.  50). — ^This  is  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  one  of  the 
middle  ribs,  the  seventh  for  example.  The  muscles  should  be  re- 
moved as  for  demonstrating  the  tubercular  and  capitellar  joints, 
and  the  ligaments  binding  the  tuberculum  to  the  diapophysis  should 
be  cut.  Nip  away  the  neural  arch  (Fig.  63)  and  remove  the  short 
segment  of  exposed  myelon.  This  will  expose  the  floor  of  the  neu- 
ral canal.  Dissect  the  dorsal  (posterior)  common  ligament  from  the 
intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  move  the  rib,  and  the  Ugamentum 
interarticulare  will  be  seen,  as  a  rope  in  a  pulley,  passing  across 
the  floor  of  the  neural  canal  in  a  groove  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
intervertebral  flbro-cartilage,  and  connecting  the  heads  of  the  pair 
ofribs(§444). 

§  435.  TliiB  ligament  differs  so  remarkably  from  its  homologae  in  man  that  a  brief  oom- 
parisoQ  is  added : — 

In  man  tlie  ligament  is  plate-like.     In  the  cat  it  is  thick  and  band-like.     In  man  It 
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completely  divides  the  arthral  surface  of  the  capitellum  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
the  demifacets  of  the  two  vertebrae  (Fig.  62,  Arlhron  capiUUi).  In  the  cat  it  but  partially 
divides  the  surface.  In  man  the  ligament  joins  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  and  does 
not  extend  from  side  to  side.  In  tlie  cat  it  passes  from  side  to  side  in  a  synovial  groove 
lined  by  an  extension  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  joints  of*  the  capitella  of  the 
pair  of  ribs.  Hence,  while  in  man  there  are  four  separate  synovial  cavities  for  the  capitella 
of  each  pair  of  ribs  possessing  the  interarticular  ligament,  in  the  cut  there  is  but  one^  since 
the  arthra  of  the  capitella  communicate  with  each  other  through  the  groove  for  the  Liga- 
mentum  interarticulare. 

References.— Bichat,  A,  1,281;  Mayer,  47,  273:  Chauveau,  A.  140 ;  Leyh,  A,210; 
Qeland,  4  and  5  ;  Quain,  A,  1. 141 ;  Gray,  A,  296  ;  Gage,  5,  421. 

§  436.   Preparation.— Fig.  60  represents  two  costse  and  costi- 
cartilagines  separated  from  the  body  and  in  the  position  assumed 

during  the  fullest  possible 
ikerciduvL  inspiration — that  is,  drawn 
ventrad,  laterad  and  cepha- 
lad  so  as  to  obliterate  their 
caudal  convexity  (Fig.  30), 
and  give  the  greatest  capa- 
city to  the  thorax.  The 
cleaning  process  was  carried 
only  sufficiently  far  to  re- 
move the  soft  parts,  leaving 
the  interarticular  ligament 
and  the  connections  of  the 
costal  cartilages  and  ster- 
num (§§  252,  427). 

§  487.  Arthron  costicartilagi- 
nis. — The  amphiarthrodial  articuiar 
tion  hetween  the  sternal  end  of  the 
diaphysis  and  its  cartilage  (§  433). 

§  438.  Arthron  mesostemebri 
—  Co8to-8ternal  articulation.  —  The 
diar^hrodial  articulation  of  the  costal 
cartilage  with  the  mesoetemum.  The 
first  costal  cartilage  articulates  with  a 
Pig.  50.— Caudal  View  op  the  Seventh  Paib  single  stemeber  (prsestemum),  the 
OF  CosT^  (Ribs)  ;    x  1.  otber  eight  with  two  (§  430,  Fig.  40). 

§  439.  Capitellum— Head.— Tlie 
vertebral  end  of  the  rib  ends  in  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  capitellimi  or  head  which  articu- 
lates diarthrodiallj  with  the  demifacets  of  two  contiguous  vertebne  (Fig.  53,  Arthron 
capiteUi.) 

§  440.   Cervix — Neck. — The  cervix  or  neck  of  the  rib  is  the  somewhat  constricted 
part  immediately  following  the  capitellum  and  between  it  and  the  tuberculum. 
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g  441.  Costa — Rib. — The  oosta  or  rib  proper  is  the  bony  part  of  the  arch  extend- 
ing from  the  capitellom  to  the  Arthron  ooeticartiloginis.  It  has  two  extremities — 
I  vertebral  or  dorsal  and  sternal  or  ventral ;  two  surfaces — ectal  and  ental  *  two  edges — 

I  cephalic  and  caudal.     The  vertebral  end  bears  the  capitellom  :  the  ectal  surface  is  next 

the  skin ;  the  cephalic  edge  faces  toward  the  head. 

g  442.  Costicartilago— Costal  cartilage.-— The  cartilaginous  continuation  of  the  rib 
which  passes  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  diaphjsis  toward  the  sternum  (§  428,  Fig.  49).  In 
the  figure  it  is  deeply  shaded  and  is  between  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis  and  the  meso- 
stemeber. 

§  443.  Diaphysis  (Costae) — Shaft. — The  diaphysis  of  the  rib  is  the  part  between  the 
tuberculum  and  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis. 

g  444.  Ligamentum  interarticulare,  az, — Interarticular  ligament. — This  is  a  strong, 
smooth,  band-like  ligament  connecting,  through  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  the  heads 
of  opposite  ribs  (2d  to  11th  pairs  inclusive) ;  (g  434). 

g  445.  Mesosternebra,  az, — The  aquare  area  between  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal 
cartilages  represents  the  caudal  end  of  the  5th  mesostemeber  (§  424,  Fig.  49). 

g  446.  Tuberculum — Tubercle. — The  tuberculum  is  an  elevation  on  the  ectal  surface 
of  the  rib  just  at  the  end  of  the  cervix.  It  bears  a  smooth  arthral  facet  which  articulates 
(diarthrodiaUy)  with  the  diapophysis  of  the  7th  thoracic  vertebra  (Fig.  52  and  g  433). 
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General  References  to  the  Pelvis.— Straus- Durckheim,  A,  I,  499,  and  II,  63 ;  Quain, 
A,  1, 100. 122, 159  ;  Gray,  A,  245  ;  Chauveaa  (Fleming),  A,  91,161 ;  Chauveau.  A,  75,  152  ; 
Leyh,  A,  166,  212 ;  Flower,  A,  281  and  33 ;  Humphrey,  A,  438  ;  Joulin.  1  ;  Mivart,  8 
and  lO ;  Wilder,  10.    A  chronological  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 

§  447.  Preparation. — The  soft  parts  were  fally  removed  by  one 
of  the  processes  already  described  (§§  244-266).  Parts  of  the  first 
and  second  sacral  vertebrae  were  removed  with  nippers  to  expose  the 
Arthron  ilio-sacrale.  To  show  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
ilixim,  ischium,  Os  pubis  and  Os  cotylmdeum^  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  pelvis  of  a  cat  retaining  its  milk  teeth. 

§  448.  Arthron  ilio-sacrale — Ilio-sacral  articulation.— This  is 
the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium.  In  the  figi.re 
the  arthral  surface  on  the  ilium  is  brought  into  view  by  the  re- 
moval of  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  caudal  third  of  this  surface  is 
diarthrodial,  the  cephalic  two  thirds  amphiarthrodial ;  the  motion, 
however,  is  very  limited. 

The  lateral  masses  of  only  the  first  sacral  vertebra  articulate 
directly  with  the  ilium. 

§  449.  Crista  ilii— Iliac  crest. — The  iliac  crest  is  the  prominent 
dorso-cephalic  projection  of  the  ilium  (Pig.  30,  61,  §  230). 

§  460.  Fm.  (Foramen)  obturatorium — Obturator  or  thyroid 
foramen.— The  Jarge  oblong  space  bounded  by  the  os  pubis  and 
the  ischium. 
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%  451.    Fossa   cotyloidea — Cotyloid  fossa,   Acetabulum.— The 

cotyloid  fossa  is  a  deep  cup-ahaped  cavity  in  the  lateral  aspect  of 

the  innominate  bone  which  articulates  diarthrodially  with  the  head 

of  the  femur.     The  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cavity  nest  the 

obturator  foramen  is  absent,  thus 

producing  the  cotyloid  notch,    A 

rough  depression    extends    from 

this  notch  about  half  way  across 

the  floor  of  the  fossa. 

§  452.  Dium.— This  is  the  ce- 
pbijic  part  of  the  os  imwmina- 
tuTH.  It  articulates  with  the 
sacrum  and  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cotyloid  fossa. 

§  453.  Ischium— The  dorso- 
caudal  part  of  the  pelvic  bone. 
It  forms  a  large  part  of  the  coty- 
loid fossa  and  about  one  third  of 
the  pubic  symphysis. 

§  454.  Os  cotyloidemn — Co- 
tyloid bone.— A  small  bone  form- 
ing the  ventral  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cotyloid  fossa.  Straus- 
Durckheim,  A,  I,  502 ;  Milne- 
Edwards,  A,  X,  358.  It  has  not 
been  detected  in  man,  and  can  be 
seen  as  a  separate  bone  only  in 
immature  cats. 

§  465.  Os  innominatusi — In- 
nominate or  pelvic  bone. — The  os 
innominatum  is  made  up  of  the 
ilium,  the  ischium,  the  os  pvbis 
and  the  os  cotyloideum.  These 
four  bones  are  completely  united 
in  adult  life.  The  right  and  left  pelvic  bones  together  form  the 
pelvic  (jirdle. 

%  456.  Os  pubis— Pubic  bone. — It  is  the  cephaio-vential  of  the 
bones  forming  the  i)elvic  girdle.  It  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cotyloid  fossa  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  symphysis  pid>is. 

%  457.   Pelvis,  az. — "The  two  innominate  bones,  togetber  with 


o.  51. — Tkntbi.1.  Vikw  of  thb  Cat's 
Pelvis  wrrn  Adjacent  Vertebra. 
(ModiGed    from    Straus-DiirckUeiiii.) 
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the  sacrum,  form  the  pelvis,  a  complete  circle  of  bone,  or  rather  a 
short  tube.' '—Flower,  A,  284. 

Fro.  trans.,  ProceMreui  transvergui.  —  Transverse  process  or 
diapophysis  of  the  7th  lumbar  vertebra, 

§  458.  Saorom,  az. — "  The  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  to 
which  the  pelvic  girdle  is  attached."  It  is  composed  of  three  ver- 
tebrae, which  in  adult  life  are  more  or  less  completely  consolidated. 

In  an  immature  cat  which  would  sliow  well  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  bones  forming  the  Os  innominatum,  the  sacral 
vertebrffi  would  be  but  partly  coossified. 

§  469.  Symphysis  pubis,  az. — This  is  the  linear  articulation 
{ampMarihTodiaT)  between  the  ventral  aspects  of  the  two  innomi- 
nate bones.  Its  cephalic  three  fourths  is  formed  by  the  Os  pubis 
and  the  caudal  fourth  by  the  ischium.  In  fully  adult  animals  the 
symphysis  usually  becomes  anchylosed. 

Vert.  (Vertebra)  lumbalis. — The  last  or  7th  lumbar  vertebra 
(Fig.  55). 

Vertebr»  oaudales,  az. — Tail  vertebrae. — These  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  sacrum  (Fig.  30). 

§  400.  In  addition  to  the  parts  named  above,  the  following  should  be  mentioned : — 

A.  T%e  lliopectineal  Line  and  Eminence, — Neither  are  shown  in  Straos-Darckheim's 
figure,  from  which  this  was  copied.  Both  should  show  on  the  right  side,  however.  The 
line  extends  from  the  ilio-sacral  articulation  to  the  most  prominent  jmrt  of  the  pubis. 
Opposite  the  cephalic  edge  of  the  acetabulum  the  line  presents  an  eminence  which  is  at  or 
very  near  the  junction  of  the  ilium  and  pubis. 

B.  The  Tuberonty  of  the  Ischium, — This  is  the  most  prominent  thickened  part  of  the 
ischium.  It  forms  the  extreme  dorso-caudal  part  of  the  whole  pelvis.  It  is  upon  this  part 
the  cat  rests  when  sitting  on  her  haunches. 

COLUMNA    VERTEBRA  LIS. 

References. — Straus -Durckheim,  A,  458  ;  Quain.  A,  I,  9,  25  ;  Gray,  A,  132  ;  Hum- 
phrey, A,  113  ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  X,  325 ;  Leyh,  A,  153 ;  Chauveau,  A,  19  ;  Owen,  A, 
II,  483  ;  Owjii.  231  ;  (^uvier,  A,  1, 170  ;  Flower,  A,  10  ;  Mivart,  3  and  24  ;  Maclise, 
A.  622  ;  Clehind,  7  and  13  ;  Wilder.  10. 

§  461.  The  Oolumna  vertebralis,  spine,  vertebral  or  spinal  col- 
umn,  consists  of  a  series  of  osseous  segments  called  vertebrce  arranged 
in  close  connection  with  each  other  and  forming  the  bony  axis  of  the 
body.  It  is  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  aspect  in  the  cat 
and  in  most  other  Vertebrates.  Its  position  and  curves  are  shown 
in  Fig.  30.    It  is  prolonged  caudad  beyond  the  trunk  to  form  the 
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axial  support  of  the  tail ;  and  cephalad  it  is  articulated  diarthro- 
dially  with  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull.  ''The  different  verte- 
br»,  with  some  exceptions  (§  458),  remain  through  life  distinct  from 
each  other,  though  closely  connected  by  means  of  fibrous  struc- 
tures which  permit  a  certain  but  limited  amount  of  motion  between 
them." 

§  462.  "Although  the  vertebrae  of  different  regions  present 
great  diversities  of  form,  there  is  a  certain  general  resemblance 
among  them  showing  a  common  plan  of  structure.  This  plan  is, 
however,  worked  out  variously  in  different  regions  by  change  of 
form  and  the  suppression  or  superaddition  of  parts,  thus  fitting 
them  to  fulfiU  their  special  purpose." — ^Flower,  A,  10. 

In  general,  each  vertebra  is  composed  of  a  solid  subcylindrical 
centrum  or  body,  and  a  bony  arch  (neural  arch),  with  various 
processes^  extending  dorsad  therefrom  (Fig.  62-55). 

§  463.  Regions  of  thid  Vertebral  Column. — For  convenience  of 
description,  the  whole  vertebral  column  has  been  divided  into  five 
regions,  named  in  order  from  the  head  : — Cervical  (7)  ;  Thoracic  or 
Dorsal  (13) ;  Lumbar  (7) ;  Sacral  (3) ;  Caudal  or  Tail  (22),  (Fig.  30). 

The  middle  Cervical,  Thoracic  and  Lumbar  vertebrae  are  shown 
in  Fig.  53-55,  where  the  special  characters  of  these  three  groups  are 
well  illustrated. 

§  464.  Distinguishing  the  Five  Groups  of  Vertebrad  and  the 
Ends  of  the  First  Four  Groups. — The  cervical  vertebrae,  except  the 
7th,  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  in  the  diapophysis  of  the 
vertehr  arterial  foramen  (§  473). 

The  7th  cervical  is  distinguished  from  the  thoracics  by  the  ab- 
sence from  its  prominent  diapophysis  of  an  Arthron  tuberculin  and 
by  the  absence  of  an  Arthron  capitelli  from  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
centrum  (Fig.  52).  It  diflfers  from  the  other  groups  by  its  short 
wide  centrum,  large  neural  for  amen  and  slender  neural  spine. 

The  thoramc  vertebrae  difl'er  from  all  the  others  by  the  presence 
of  an  Arthron  capitelli  on  the  cephalic  end  of  the  centrum  or  upon 
both  ends. 

The  lumbar  vertebrae  may  be  distinguished  by  their  long  sub- 
cylindrical  centra,  and  by  the  cephalic  inclination  of  the  neura- 
pophyses  and  of  all  the  diapophyses  except  the  first. 

The  sacral  vertebrae  are  more  or  less  completely  anchylosed. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  differ  from  the  others  by  the  smallness  or 


absence  of  the  neural  foramen,  the  caudal  inclination  of  the  dia- 
poph jaes  when  present,  and  by  the  presence  in  some  ^2d  to  9th)  of 
the  so-called  chetron  bones. 

§  4/fia.  The  dkerron  bamet  are  gmall  ossicles  attached  to  the  cephalo-reotiml  part  of  the 
caudal  veitebne  and  ioaning  aa  open  or  dosed  arch  through  which  passes  the  caudal  cod- 
tinoaticm  of  the  A.  miera  ouduM. 

The  tJuU  of  the  ▼ertebre  may  be  distrnguiahed  Terr  readilv  bj  remembering  that  the 
arthial  sorfiioe  of  the  pnmffgapopkifm*  (Fig.  53),  ritoated  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  Terte- 
bra,  Cioes  either  dorsad  or  dorso-mesad,  while  that  of  the  po0tgy^popk$n9  faces  Tentrad 
or  Tentro-laierad.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  postzrganophTsee  overlie  the  prcsrga- 
pophyaes  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof  EspeciallT  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions,  the  /aca- 
mtra  terUbralig  or  interrertebral  notch  is  much  deeper  on  the  caudal  than  on  the  cephalic 
aide.    The  above  characters  i^ply  also  to  man. 

§  466.  Demanstratioii. — ^All  of  the  general  as  well  as  special 
points  relating  to  the  vertebral  column  may  be  demonstrated  on  a 
flexible  natural  skeleton  (§  252 )  and  one  entirely  divested  of  its  soft 
parts.  The  relation  of  the  myelon  and  otlier  soft  parts  must  of 
course  be  demonstrated  on  a  fresh  or  alcoholic  specimen. 

§  467.  Preparation— <Flg.  52).— The  cleaning  (§  25'2\  was  carried  sufficiently  far  to 
divest  this  part  of  the  vertebral  column  of  all  its  soft  parts  except  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages. 

g  468.  Arthron  capitelli — Capitellar  articulation.— This  is  the  diarthrodial  arthral  cav- 
itj  formed  in  two  adjacent  thoracic  vertebrae  for  the  reception  of  the  eapiUUum  or  head  of 
the  rib  (Fig.  50).  The  part  of  the  articulation  in  each  vertebra  is  called  a  dim^facet.  The 
12th  and  13th  vertebrae  have  each  a  complete  capitellar  arthral  surface.  The  caudal  \atX 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  supports  part  of  the  capitellum  of  the  first  rib ;  Flower,  A,  23. 

§  469.  Arthron  tuberculi. — This  is  the  diarthrodial  fecet  on  the  diapophjsis  for 
articulation  with  the  rib  corresponding  in  number  to  the  vertebrii  from  which  the  dia- 
pophysLS  arises  (Fig.  50,  52).     It  is  not  present  in  the  last  two  thoracic  vertcbne. 

§  470.  Atlas. — The  atlas  is  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  entire 
series.  It  articulates  diarthrodially  with  the  occipital  condyles  (Fig.  57).  The  broad  lat- 
eral masses  are  the  duipfphyses  or  transverse  processes,  and  are  sometimes  called  **  wings 
of  the  atlas." 

§  471.  Axis. — This  is  the  second  of  the  cervical  vertebrce.  It  articulates  (Uanhrodi- 
ally  with  the  atlas,  but  with  the  third  vertebra  by  the  interposition  of  fibro-cartilaffc,  that 
is,  amphiarthrodiaUy,  like  the  remaining  vertebra),  except  the  sacrum  (§  458).  Its  neural 
spine  is  a  long  sharp  ridge  (Fig.  30). 

Cenr. — ^Vertebrse  cervicales,  cervical  vertebne  1-7. 

§  473.  Fibro-cartilago  intervertebralis,  az, — Intervertebral  fibro-cartilage. — Between 
each  of  the  centra*  except  the  first  and  second  and  the  parts  of  the  sacrum,  is  this  very 
dense,  tough  and  elastic  fibrous  material.  "The  elasticity  provides  for  the  vertebm 
always  returning  to  their  normal  relation  to  each  other  and  the  column  generally  when 
they  have  been  disturbed  therefrom  by  muscular  action." — Flower,  A,  12. 

§  478.  Foramen  vert.,  Fm.  vertebrarteriale.— This  is  the  canal  through  the  hases 
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d  tbe  diftpophysea  of  «]1  but  the  last  (nrelj  of  the 
Uet)  cervical  vertubne.  TLrough  it  pass  tlie  verte- 
bral aTt«rf  Bad  vein. 

g  474.  Foramen  atlontale — AtlaQtal  torameo, — 
This  is  a  paseage  throagh  the  cephalic  edge  of  the 
atlas  just  dorsad  of  the  occipilo-atlantal  arthion.  It 
tnnsmlts  the  first  ur  Hnbocdpitol  nerve  and  the 
Tortehral  artery ;  StTaoa-Durckhciin,  A,  1,  470.  It 
1b  preseQt  in  man  only  aa  an  eiceptioD  ;  Qn&iD,  A, 
1,13. 

g  475.  LunelU  ventralis—Veotnd  or  inferior 
lamella. — This  is  the  thiu  plate-like  projection  ex- 
tending veoltad  from  the  diapophyses  of  some  of  the 
cervical  vertebrs.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  6th. 
Flower,  A.  32.  38. 

§  476.  Pre.  (Processus)  odontoideus,  at. — Odon- 
toid process. — This  is  a  tooth-like  projection  from  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  centrum  of  the  axis.  It  articu- 
lates diarthrodially  with  the  atlas,  and  aan'es  as  a 
pivot  on  which  the  atlas  and  head  rotate.  It  Is  kept 
from  encroAching  upon  the  neural  canal  by  a  strong- 
ligament. 

§  477,  Explanation  of  Fig.  S3-55-— Anapophy- 
sis — Accessory  tubercle. — This  is  a  slender  process 
extending  latersd  from  the  cnudal  part  of  the  ueonil 
arch.  It  is  ventrad  of  the  poetzygapophysis.  and  with 
it  clasps  the  prtezygapophysis  of  the  following  verte- 
bra. It  is  present  in  the  first  sii  lumbar  vertebrte.  and 
markedly  in  the  9th  to  the  13tb  thoracics,  where,  in 
man,  it  is  called  the  Inferior  tubercle ;  Quain,  A,  1, 14, 
g  478.  Arcus  neuralis,  «.— Neural  arch.— This 
is  a  bony  arch  projecting  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  centrum.  It  is  called  neorsl  arch  because  it  over- 
arches and  encloses  tho  myelon  or  neural  ails. 

g  4TQ.  Canahs  neuralis,  as.— Keural  canal.- The 

neural  canal  ia  formed  by  the  neural  foramina,  each 

foramen  being  a  short  segment  of  the  canal.     It  is 

Fio.  S3. — Ventral  Aspect    op    enclosed  by  the  near&l  arches  and  by  ligaments,  and 

TUB    Cbrvical    and   of    two    contains  the  myelon. 

T.OR«cic  VsRT.m.1!.     (Frem         j  ^    C^lnim.  a»-Bod,.-The  ™rt.W  »n- 

SmmDutckham.)     xl.  ,„„l,,h,„lid,ubc,iMrlcJnntr.l  portion  ottlio 

vertebra.      Contiguous    vertebral    centra    articulate 

amphiarthrodially  by  means  of  an  interposed  disk  of  fibrchcartilage.     For  eicopiions,  see 

g4r>B. 

g  481.  Diapophysis— Transverse  process.— The  dinpophyris  is  the  lateral  projection 
of  the  vertebra.  Its  base,  in  the  cervical  vertebrm  (Fig.  53),  eicept  the  7th,  rontiuna  tho 
titrMtrarteruU  foramen  (g  473). 

g  433.   Fm.  (Foramen)  neurale,iu.— Vertebral  ring  or  foramen, —This  is  the  specs 
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enclosed  bjr  the  neural  arch  and  the  dorsal  ttspect  of  the  centmin.    Tlie  neund  foremtna 
of  all  the  TerttbnB,  together  with  the  ligainents,  form  the  ntural  ean(d. 

g  4S3.  Fm.  (Fonunen)  vertebrBrteriale.— This  foramen  is  found  tn  the  baas  of  the 
diapophysee  of  all  the  cervical  vertebra  except  the  last,  and  rarel;  in  that.  Id  man  it  la 
usnall;  present  in  the  last ;  Hnmphrej,  A,  142.  Thia  foramen  transmita  the  Arteria  et 
Vena  vertebralla  (Fl«.  104). 

g  484.   Inc.  (Incianra)  Tcrtebralia — Notch. — The   pediclea  are  ruttdted,  eapecially  on 
the  caudal  dde.    When  the  vertebne  are  naited  theae  DOtcbee 
tbnn  the  ao-called  interverttbral  foramina,  throngh  which 
paaa  the  veBseta  and  nerves  to  and  from  the  neural  canal. 

g  48J.  Lm.  (Lamina)  neuralis— Lamina.— The  two 
lamine  form  the  roof  of  the  neural  arch.  Laterally  thej  join 
the  pedicles,  and  from  their  junction  at  the  meeon  springs 
the  neural  ipine. 

g  483.  M  et  apophysis— Mammillarj  process. — Thja  is  a 
dorso-laterai  projection  of  the  prmzjgapophyBee  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrte.  It  correeponds  to  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  tho- 
racic tnuiBverse  processes ;  Qoain,  A,  I,  IS.  Fia.   53. — Caudal   View 

§  487.  Pedicle, — The  pedicle  of  a  vertebra  forms  the  OF  the  Fodkth  Cbb- 
side  of  the  nearal  arcb.  It  extends  doiead.and  Joins  the  vicai.  Terteboa;  xl. 
lamina. 

g  4S8.   Praezygapophysis— Soperior    articulating  process.— This   process   articulatrtj 


diarthrodiall}>  with  the  poslz^gapophysis  of  the  preceding  vertebra.  The  arthral  enr&C3 
of  this  process  faces  nearly  dori>ad  or  dorso-meead. 

§  489.  Postzygapophy sis— Inferior  articulating  process.— The  poetzygapophysis  ar- 
Ucnlates  diarrhrodiallj  witli  the  pnezygapopliysis  of  the  vertebra  immediately  folloniofr 
It.     Its  arthral  snrfiMie  faces  nearly  ventrad  or  ventro-laterad. 

%  490.  Sp.  neu.— Spina  neural  is— Neural  spine,  Spinous  procees,  «,— This  is  a 
mesai  process  arising  from  the  neural  arch  and  extending  approximately  dorsad. 

THE  SKULL. 
General  References  to  the  Skull.— Sirauti-Durckheim,  A,  1,880;  Qndn,  A,  T,  31 ; 
Gray,  A,  \iS ;  Humphrey,  A,  ITS ;  Darliog  and  Ranney,  A,  IT ;  Cuvier,  A.  II,  177 ;  Owen, 
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A,  IT,  493 ;  Flower,  A,  94 ;  Huxley,  B,  245 ;  Morrell.  A ;  MilneEdwards,  A,  X,  306 ; 
Gegeiibaur,  A,  463 ;  Leyh.  A,  122 ;  Chauveau,  A,  87 ;  Chauvean  (Fleming),  A,  33  ;  Parker 
and  Bettany,  A ;  Parker,  25  ;  Turner,  4, 848-9  ;  Huxley,  3,  288  ;  Wyman,  76  :  Cuvier, 

B,  VII. 

§  491.  "  The  skull  (Fig.  66-62)  is  the  term  cotninonly  applied  to 
the  portion  of  the  axial  [somatic]  skeleton  situated  within  the  head." 
It  is  a  strong  bony  case  or  frame  enclosing  the  brain  and  afltording 
support  and  protection  to  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste  and 
hearing. 

It  consists  of  several  irregular  bones,  most  of  which  are  immova- 
bly united  by  sutures  (synarthroses),  so  that  their  relative  position, 
and  hence  the  form  of  the  skull,  are  constant. 

In  addition  to  the  skull  proper,  there  are  articulated  to  its  base 
the  mandible  (Fig.  62)  and  the  hyoid  appardtus  (Fig.  30,  §  224). 

§  492.  Cranium  and  Face. — For  convenience,  anatomists  have 
divided  the  skuU  into  these  two  regions.  The  cranium  is  the  caudal 
part  of  the  skull ;  it  encloses  and  protects  the  brain.  The  face  is 
the  cephalic  part ;  it  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages,  and, 
with  the  cranium,  completes  the  cavities  for  the  eyes.  Quain,  A,  I, 
31,  74  ;  Flower,  A,  94,  102. 

The  number  of  separable  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
skull  varies  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  teeth  are  not  included. 
The  bones  given  in  the  following  tables  and  figures  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  on  the  skull  of  a  cat  with  milk  teeth. 

§  493.  Sutures. — The  sutures  or  lines  of  union  between  the 
various  bones  of  the  skull  have  not  all  received  special  names,  bat 
all  may  be  properly  named  by  forming  a  compound  term  of  the 
names  of  the  two  bones  united,  as ;  Sutura  parieto-frontalis  in- 
stead of  S.  coronalis  ;  8.  Tncumlto-prceinaivillaris^  etc.  Quain,  A,  I, 
56,  58,  131. 

§  494.  Bones  of  the  Skull.    Modified  from  the  Tables  of  Quain, 

A,  74,  and  Flower,  A,  104.    (Fig.  56-62.) 

In  the  following  Tables  of  the  bones,  the  names  in  parenthesis  beneath  a  given  name 
are  synonyms ;  and  the  names  behind  the  small  or  secondary  braces  are  the  anihropo- 
tomical  equivalents  of  those  in  black  letter  behind  the  larf^e  braces. 

The  word  Os  (bone),  or  its  equivalent  0.,  is  to  be  understood  before  all  the  technical 
names  of  the  bones  excepting  Vomer  and  Mandibula, 
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CRANIUM. 


BASISPHENOIDEUM 


MESAL(5)..  ^ 

(Single    or    Azy- 
gous  Bones). 


'  BASIOCCIPITALE j 

•1 

PRiESPHENOIDEUM.  | 
SUPRAOCCIPITALE. .  | 
INTERPARIETALE. . .   | 


Basilar  frocebs  of  the  occipital 

BONE. 

(>audai<  part  op  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  including  the 
sella  turcica. 

Cephalic  part  op  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Tabular   part    of    the    occipital 

BONE. 

DORSO-CRPHALIC  ANGLE  OF  THE  TABX>- 
LAR  PORTION  OF  THE  OCCIPITAL. 


LATERAL  (10). 

(Paired  Bones). 


EXOCCIPITALE 


< 


PERIOTICCM 

(Petro-mastoideum. 
Petrosam  or 
Petrosale). 

TYMPANICUM 


SQUAMOSUM 

(Squamo-ZygomatU 
cum). 

PARIETALE 


ALISPHENOIDEUM.. 


ETHMO-TURBINALE 


1 


PTERYGOIDEUM .. . .    J 

i 

ORBITO-SPHENOI-      j 

DEUM \ 

FRONTIS 


Condylar  portion  of  the  occipi- 
tal BONE. 

The  PETROUS  and  mastoid  por- 
tions OF  THE  TEMPORAL  BONE  ; 

the  first  including  the 
labyrinth  and  meatus  audi- 
torius  internub. 

The  tympanic  ring  and  auditory 
PROCESS.  The  auditory  bulla 

AND  THE  POSTGLENOID  PART  OF 
THE  TEMPORAL  BONE. 

The  SQUAMOUS  part  of  the  tem- 
poral BONE  WITH  THE  ZYGO- 
MATIC PROCESS,  INCLUDING  THE 
ARTHRAL  SURFACE  FOR  THE 
MANDIBLE. 

The  PARIETAL  BONE. 

Great  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  with  the  lateral  (ex- 
ternal) pterygoid  plates. 

The  mesal  (internal)  pterygoid 

PLATES. 

The  LESSER  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid BONE. 

The  frontal  bone. 

The  lateral  masses  with  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  turbi- 
NATED bones  of  THE  ETHMOID, 
THE  CRIBRIFORM  PLATE,  AND 
THE  OS  PLANUM  OR  ORBITAL 
PLATE  OF  THE  ETHMOID 


FACE. 


f 


MESAL  (2) \  MESETHMOIDEUM... 

(Single^  or  A^ygous  ^  ^^^^^ 


Bones), 


The  VERTICAL  (MESAL)  PLATE  OF 
THE  ETHMOID  BONE,  INCLUDING 
THE  CARTILAGINOUS  NASAL 
SEPTUM. 

The  Vomer,  or  Oa  vomerib. 
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LATERAL  (8). 
(Paired  Bones). 


RAMUS  MANDIBULA- 
RIS 

PALATINCM 

MAXILLARE 

MAXILLaTURBlNALE 
MALARE 

PK.EMAXILLARE 


I 
1 

1 


Thb  two  bami  unite  to  form  the 
loweb  jaw  ob  mandible  or 
maxilla  infebiob. 

The  palate  bone. 

The  superiob  maxillary  ob  up- 
p£b  jaw  bone  exckftino  thb 
inci80b  part. 

The  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

The  malab  bone. 

InTEBM  AXILLARY,  THE  INCISOB 
PART  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXIL- 
LARY BONE. 

LACHRYMALE.   The  lachrymal  bone. 

[  XASALE The  nabal  bone. 


§  495.  ArticiUations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull.    (Fig.  54-60). 

• 

The  following  list  represents  the  bones  approximately  as  given  in  standard  works  on 
Human  Anatomy.    They  are  readily  distinguishable  in  a  nearly  adult  cat 

The  parts  forming  a  com}x>und  bone  are  given  in  i^arenthesis  immediately  below  the 
name  of  the  bone  under  consideration.    See  0%  occipitaU. 

The  Arabic  number  in  parenthesis,  after  a  bone  and  just  before  the  brace,  indicates  the 
number  of  bones  with  which  it  articulates.  The  parts  of  a  compound  bone  are  numbered 
as  one.    See  Os  parietale. 

In  giving  the  articulations  of  the  mesal  bones,  the  Arabic  numeral  2  is  placed  in  paren- 
thesis after  all  the  lateral  bones  with  which  it  articulates,  to  indicate  that  it  is  connected 
with  both.     See  Vomer. 

If  but  one  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  bone  articulates  with  a  given  bone,  the  name  of 
that  part  is  given  instead  of  the  name  of  the  whole  bone ;  but  if  more  than  one  compound 
enters  into  the  articulation,  the  name  of  the  whole  bone  is  given,  and  that  is  followed  by  a 
brace  and  the  names  of  the  components.    See  08  parietale. 

CRANIUM. 
fCAUDAD Atlab. 


OSOCCIPITALE(6). 

(Basioccipitale, 
Exoccipitale, 
Supraoccipitale,  with  the 
Interparietale). 


OS  SPHENOIDEUM  (13)..  - 

(Basispbenoideum, 
Alisphenoideum, 
Pteiyeoideum, 
Praesphenoideum, 
Orbito-sphenoideum). 


Pabietale  (2). 

CEPHALAD ■{  Tbmporale  (2). 

Basisphenoideum. 

r  n  \  TTT\  A  T\  \  Basioccipitai^ 

^-^™^^ i  Tbmpobale  (2). 

(Temporale  (2). 
Parietale  (2). 
Frontis  (2). 
Ethhoideum  (2). 

f  Palatinum  (3). 

Frontis  (2). 
CEPHALAD -{  ETHMoroEUM  (2). 

M  esetumoideuh. 
'^  Vomer. 
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f  CAUDAD. .  . .        OCCTPITALE. 

DORSAD. . . .      Paribtale. 

Ramus  mandibularib. 
Utoides. 


OS  TEMPORALE(6)..^ 

(Perioticum, 

Tympanicum, 

Squamosum). 


VENTRAD..   I 

(  Basioocifitalb. 


CEPHALAD .  - 


Sphsnoidbum 

Parietale. 
Majjlrb. 


(  AU 


and    basi- 
sphenoideum. 


CAUDAD 


OS  PARIETALE  (5)...  . 


•  •  •  •      I 

■■] 


Squamosum. 

Temporalb...  j  Squamosum. 


VENTRAD..   -{  *———•••  I  Perioticum. 

Alisphenoidbum. 

MESAD Paribtale  (the  plaUtrope). 

CEPHALAD.      Frontis. 


OS  FRONTIS  (8) 


OS  ETHMOIDEUM  (9)... 

(Ethmo-turbinal,  lamina  cribrosa). 


CAUDAD j  Alisphenoidbum. 

{Orbito-sfhenoideum. 
Lachrymale. 
\r  FS  A  n  i  ^  Frontis  {the  platetrope). 

^^°^^ J  ETHMOIDEUM. 

(  ETHMOIDEUM. 

CEPHALAD i  Maxillarb. 

(  Nasals. 

PA  Tin  AH  i  Frontis. 

K.3.VUA.U ^  Pr^PHENOIDEUM. 

^«SAD j^-™- 

(  Prssphenoideum. 
VENTRAD...   -j  Maxillo-turbinal. 

(  Vomer. 

-j  ETHMOIDEUM  (the  plotetrope), 

i  Frontis. 
LATER  AD. . .   \  Maxillarb. 

(  Palatinum. 


FACE. 


OS  MESETHMOIDEUM  (8)..  . 


13 


CAUDAD Pr^sphenoideum. 

VENTRAD Vomer. 

^  LATERAD Ethmo-turbinale  (2). 
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VOMER  (10). 


CAUDAD. 
DORSAD . 


1 


VENTRAD. 
L  LATERAD . 


PB.fi8PHBN0TDEUM. 

Mesethmoideum. 
Ethmo-tukbikale  (2). 

(  Palatindm  (2). 
•[  Maxillare  (2). 

(  PiLfiMAXILLABE  (2). 

Palatenubc  (2). 


RAMUS      MANDIBULA-    (  CAUDO-DORSAD.  Squamosum. 
RIS  (3) \  MESAD 


Rm.  u^iimL,{the  platetrope). 


OS  PALATINUM(7)...  ^ 


CAUDAD.. . .  j  SPHENOIDEUM.  {  ?[^;^5r;^^°^- 


DORSAD.... 


PRifiSPHElYOIDEUM. 

Frontis. 

Ethmo-tubbinalb. 

Vomer. 

"  Palattnum  (the  platetrope). 
Ethmo-turbinale. 

PRiS&SPHENOIDEUM. 

Vomer. 
LATERAD.. .      Maxillarb. 

CEPHALAD.  \  Lachrymalb. 
^^^^^         i  Maxillarb. 


MESAD. 


OS  MAXILLARE. 


CAUDAD. 


i 


MESAD. 


CEPHALAD.. 


Frontis. 
Lachrtmalb. 
Palatinum. 
Malarb. 

"  Maxillarb  (t?ie  platetrope). 
Vomer. 
Nabalb. 

PRiBMAXILLARB. 

Ethmo-tubbinale. 

Maxillo-turbinalb. 

Palatinum. 

PiLEMAXILLARE. 


r  CAUDAD. 

OS  MAXILL0-TURBINALE(4).  \  i>^^sad. 


LATERAD . . . 


Lachrymalb. 

Ethmo-turbinale. 

Maxillarb. 
Frontis. 


OS  PRiEMAXILLARE  (3) 


i  CAUDAD {  ^^o^^S;:^"^- 


I 


MESAD Pmx.  (the  platetrope). 


OS  M ALARE  (3)  •  •  • 


CAUDAD j  Temforalb...   \ 

MESO-CEPH  AL  AD . .      Lachrym  alr 


CEPHAI.AD. {  Madllabb.  . .  |  ^^ta' 


Processus 
zjgomaticus. 

Processus 
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OS  LACHRYMALE  (5) 


CAUDAD jPLANTJM. 

(  Palatinum. 
DORSAD i  Maxillare. 


i 


Frontib. 


LATER  AD \  Malare. 

\  Maxillare 

CEPHALAD  \  Maxillo  turbikalb. 


Maxillare. 


OS  NASALE  (6). 


CAUDAD 

VENTRAD I 


Prontis. 
Ethmo-turbu^al. 

M  fiSETHMOIDEUM. 

MESAD Nasals  {the  platetrope}. 

LATERAD \  Maxillare. 

(  PRuEMAXILLARE. 

All  the  figures  of  the  skall  aro  of  FcHs  d&mestiea. 

In  the  description  of  the  figures,  under  tlie  general  heads,  which  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, the  special  parts  aro  named  commencing  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  any  of  the  bones  or  foramina,  refer  to  the  Table  of 
Bones  and  of  Foramina,  pp.  175, 190. 

§  496.  Preparation. — The  soft  parts  were  entirely  removed 
(§  250,  B).  The  roof  of  the  left  side  was  then  removed  by  sawing 
carefully  with  a  fine  saw  to  the  meson  at  a  level  just  dorsad  of  the 
orbits  and  about  2  mm.  dorsad  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  were  then  removed  with  nippers  by  sep- 
arating them  at  the  coronal,  the  sagittal  and  the  lambdoidal  sutures. 
Finally,  the  interparietal  and  supraoccipital  were  removed  by  saw- 
ing on  the  meson  till  the  first  incision  was  reached.  This  exposed 
the  frontal  sinus  and  the  ental  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

§  497.  Cn.  Ich.,  Canalis  lachrymalis — Lachrymal  canal. — This  canal  passes  ceph- 
alo-ventrad  and  lies  between  the  maxilla  and  maxillo-tarbinal.  It  finally  opens  into  the 
nasal  cavity  just  ventrad  of  the  maxiUary  attachment  of  the  maxillo-turbinal  and  nearly 
opposite  the  fang  of  the  canine  tooth. 

§  498.  Cst.  Imd.,  Crista  lambdoidalis. — ^The  lambdoidal  crest  corresponds  to  the 
superior  carved  line  of  the  occipital  in  Human  Anatomy.     Flower,  A,  118,  132. 

§  499.  Cst.  temp.,  Crista  temporalis— Temporal  crest. —This  marks  the  dorsal 
limit  of  the  temporal  fossa  and  muscle.  In  young  cats  It  is  considerably  separated  from 
the  meson,  but  in  adults  it  approaches  it  and  may  be  mesal  from  the  lambdoidal  crest  to 
the  coronal  sutura.    The  mesal  part  is  then  called  sagittal  crest ;  Flower,  A,  112. 

Fm.  m.,  Foramen  magnum,  oe. 

Fm.  j.,  Foramen  jugulare — s.  lacerom  posterius. — Jugular  or  posterior  lacerated 
foramen. 

Fm.  ov..  Foramen  ovale. 

Fm.  rt.,  Foramen  rotundum. 

Fm.  1.  a..  Foramen  lacerum  anterius — «.  lacerum  orbitale,  «.  fissura  sphenoida- 
lis. — Anterior  or  orbital  lacerated  foramen,  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Fm.  op..  Foramen  opticum— ^ptic  foramen. 
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g  300.  Fm.  pit.,  Forunen  palatinum  posterius— PoKterior  paUtioe  foramen. — The 
pasMge  between  tlie  opening  Hbowu  in  thie  figure  aud  Fig.  60  is  known  as  the  potlerior 
palatine  eaiuU.    Quain,  A,  1,  378. 

g  501.  Fm.  sphplt.,  Foramen  spheno^Blatiniim — Spheoo-palatlna  fonuDeo. — It 
l«ada  from  the  orbit  into  tbe  naMl  cavltj. 


FlO,  56.— DOBBAL  VlKW  OF  THE  SkULL  ;    x  1.2. 

%  503.  Ft.  *p.,  Fosttt  ftppendiculuii. — Foen  for  the  appendicular  lobe  of  the 
cerebellnm. 

g  903.  Fs.  (Fossa)  temporalis — Temimral  foem. — This  Is  the  space  an  the  nde  of 
the  sl(ull  caadad  of  the  postorbital  process  of  tUe  frontal.  B7  miatake,  the  name  in  this 
figure  is  written  partlj'  in  the  orbit. 

§  904.  Fossa  orbitalis — Orbitnl  fosaa,  orlrit.— In  this  space  the  eyes  are  fonnd  in 
living  animals.  Unlike  the  orbital  fossa  of  man,  tliat  of  the  cat  ia  not  separated  troni  the 
temporal  by  a  plate  of  bone,  bat  opens  ivldely  Into  IL 
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§  505.  I.,  Infundibulum.— This  is  the  opening  from  the  frontal  Binns  to  the  naaal 
cavity. 

§  506.  M.  a.  i.,  Meatus  auditorius  intemus — Internal  auditory  meatus. — This  is 
divided  into  two  parts  very  near  its  mouth,  as  shown  by  the  white  line.  '  The  ventral  part 
receives  the  avdUory  nerve  (VIII),  the  dorsal  part,  the/oc/o/  (VII).  The  facial  in  its  course 
curves  round  in  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the  Pars  petrosa  and  finally  emerges  at  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  This  passage  through  the  skull  from  the  M.  a.  i.  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  is  known  as  the  Aquaeductus  Fallopii.  In  the  Pa/rs  petrosa,  about  2  mm.  from 
its  mouth,  there  branches  cephalad  a  small  canal,  the  Hiatus  FaUapii,  which  opens  oppo- 
site the  ventral  end  of  the  osseous  tentorium. 

§  507.  O.  see,  Os  supraoccipitale,  az, — Supraoccipital  bone. — This  forms  the  caudal 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

§  508.  O.  i.  p.,  Os  interparietale,  aa, — ^Interparietal  bone. — A  small  bone,  separate  in 
young  animals.  It  is  cephalad  of  the  supraoccipital  and  is  wedged  in  between  the  caudal 
ends  of  the  parietals. 

§  509.  O.  parietale — Parietal  bone. — The  parietal  bone  forms  a  large  part  of  the  side 
and  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

g  510.  O.  perioticum — «.  petrosum. — This  is  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone :  it  encloses 
the  internal  ear,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Pars  petrosa  and  Pars  mcutoidea,  the  latter 
appearing  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  skull  (Fig.  57). 

§  511.  O.  temporale — Temporal  bone. — This  forms  part  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the 
cranium,  and  by  its  zygomatic  process  helps  to  enclose  the  temporal  fossa. 

§  512.  O.  boc,  Os  basioccipitale,  az, — Basjoccipital  bone. — It  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cranium. 

g  513.  O.  bsph.,  Os  basisphenoideum,  az. — It  forms  the  caudal  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  helps  to  make  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

§  514  O.  alsph.,  Os  alisphenoideum. — This  is  one  of  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid and  forms  part  of  the  side  and  floor  of  the  cranium. 

§  515.  O.  orsph.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum. — This  is  one  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the 
sphenoid ;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the  cranium  and  part  of  the  mesal  wall 
of  the  orbit. 

§  516.  O.  frontis — The  frontal  bone. — The  frontal  bone  forms  a  large  part  of  the  roof 
and  part  of  the  side  of  the  cephalic  region  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  mesal  wall  of  the 
orbit.    It  also  covers  the  caudal  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  517.  O.  pit.,  Os  palatinum — Palate  bone. — This  is  a  very  complex  bone,  forming 
part  of  the  orbit,  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  518.  O.  malare — s.  Os  zygomaticum,  os  jugale — Malar,  zygomatic  or  jugal  bone. — 
This  bone  connects  the  malar  and  zygomatic  processes  of  the  maxilla  and  the  temporale,  and 
with  them  encloses  laterally  the  orbit  and  the  temporal  fossa,  and  completes  the  Zygoma 
or  zygomatic  arch. 

§  519.  O.  pin.,  Os  planum. — This  is  not  a  separate  bone,  but  merely  the  orbital  part 
of  the  ethmo-turbinal.    It  is  often  absent. 

§  520.  O.  Ich.y  Os  lachrymale — Lachrymal  bone. — It  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  bone 
forming  part  of  the  cephalic  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  caudal  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  521.  O.  maxillare— Maxilla,  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bone. — This  is  a  com- 
plex bone  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  face.  In  it  are  implanted  the  dorsal  (upper) 
molar,  preemolar  and  canine  teeth. 

g  522.  O.  nasale — ^Nasal  bone.  —A  thin  irregular  bone  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  cavity. 
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Fig.  67— Ventbal  Abpbct  or  base  of  the  Skull.     (Modified  from  Strana-Durck- 
lidm);   xl.7B. 

g  033.  O.  pinx.,  Os  pramaxiUare— Pnemulllary  or  Intennaiillarv  bone.— It  formB 
the  moHt  c^halie  part  of  the  gkull,  and  in  it  are  implanted  the  doraal  (apper)  iocieor 
teutli. 

Pre.  z.,  Processus  cjgomaticns. — Zygomatic  proceea  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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Pre.  po.,  Processus  postorbitale. — Post  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

§  524.  S.  (Sinus)  frontalis — Frontal  sinus. — This  cavity  in  the  frontal  bone  is  sep- 
arated from  its  platetrope  by  a  bony  partition  (Fig.  60).  It  communicates  with  the  nasal 
cavity  through  the  infundibulum  (I.)  and  is  lined  by  an  extension  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane. 

§  525.  Sutura  lambdoidalis,  as.— Lambdoidal  or  occipito-parietal  suture. — ^This  is  the 
synarthrodia!  articulation  between  the  parietal,  the  interparietal  and  the  supraoccipital 
bones. 

§  526.  Sutura  sagittalis,  aa. — Sagittal  suture. — The  synarthrodial  articulation  between 
the  right  and  left  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones.  It  extends  from  the  nasal  bones  to 
the  lambdoidal  suture. 

In  Human  Anatomy,  the  sagittal  suture  is  confined  to  the  articulation  of  the  two  parie- 
tals  with  each  other,  the  two  frontals  uniting  so  early  that  they  are  considered  as  a 
single  bone. 

§  527.  Sutura  coronalis — Coronal  or  parieto-frontal  suture. — The  synarthrodial  artic- 
ulation between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

§  528.  Fig.  57— Preparation.  — The  sknU  was  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  while  still  moist  the  following  structures  were  removed 
from  the  right  side : — 

(A)  The  tympanic  btUla  was  removed  by  inserting  an  arthro- 
tome  between  it  and  the  basioccipital  and  prying  steadily,  thus 
exposing  the  Pars  petrosa,  the  ForaToen  lacerum  juguLare  and  Fm. 
1/icerum  medium^  the  Fenestra  ovalis  and  Fenestra  rotunda. 

(B)  The  Os  pterygoideum  and  a  part  of  the  Os  palatinum  were 
removed  by  the  nippers  to  expose  the  row  of  foramina. 

(0)  The  teeth  were  extracted  with  the  nippers  to  expose  the 
alveoli  (sockets  of  the  teeth). 

a,  b.  ^Fractures  made  in  removing  the  bulla. 

Bulla  tympanica. — Tympanic  or  auditory  bulla  (Fig.  58). 

g  529.  Cd.  oc,  Condylus  occipitalis—Occipital  condyle. — The  occipital  condyle  is 
formed  mostly  by  the  exoccipital,  but  somewhat  also  by  the  basioccipital.  It  articulates 
diarthrodially  with  the  aUas, 

Cn.  eu.,  Canalis  Eustacbiana. — ^Eustachian  canal  (Fig.  58). 

D.  m.,  Dens  molaris. — Molar  tooth. 

DD.  pm.,  Dentes  praemolares. — Premolar  teeth. 

D.  c,  Dens  caninus. — Canine  tooth. 

DD.  L,  Dentes  incisores. — Incisor  teeth. 

Fm.  m.,  Foramen  magnum,  00. 

§  530.  Fm.  cd.,  Foramen  condylare — Condylar  foramen. — ^This  foramen  is  some- 
times nearly  hidden  either  by  the  projection  of  the  bulla  or  its  unusual  approach  to  the 
Pm,  jugulare. 

%  581.  Fm.  j.,  Foramen  jugulare — «.  lacerum  posterius. — Jugular  or  posterior  lacer- 
ated foramen. 

§  582.  Fm.  stm.,  Foramen  stylo-mastoideum— Stylo-mastoid  foramen.->Thi8  is 
the  ectal  termination  of  the  Aquaducttts  FaUopii  (Fig.  56,  59,  M.  a.  i.). 

§  583.  Fm.  1.  m.,  Foramen  lacerum  medium — s.  Fm.  spheno-petrosum — Middle 
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laoeiated,  or  splieno-petroBal  foramen. — The  opexiing  of  ibis  foramen  on  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  the  skoll  is  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  canal.  It  perforates  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  cephalic  projection  of  the  bulla,  and  may  be  seen  on  most  prepared  skulls  by 
lookihg  into  the  mouth  of  that  canal. 

The  existence  of  the  Foramen  lacerum  medium  in  the  cat  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  authorities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware ;  but  the  foramen  so  named  in  this  figure  is  between 
the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  pars  petrota  and  the  alisphenoideum — ^the  position  occupied 
by  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  in  man,  as  stated  by  Quain,  A,  1, 62,  and  in  the  dog,  as 
stated  by  Flower,  A,  101.  This  foramen  in  the  cat  also  transmits  an  artery,  which  has 
been  called  inUrnal  carotid  in  the  table  of  foramina  (§  562).  It  is  so  called  since  it  anas- 
tomoses with  the  cerebral  vessels  within  the  cranium,  and  arises  from  the  carotid  at  the 
proper  place— slightly  oentrad  of  the  origin  of  the  lingoal — although  it  passes  along  the 
mesal  side  of  the  bulla  and  not  in  a  carotid  canal,  as  stated  by  Mivart,  B,  208, 209.  The 
artery  is  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  its  passage  along  the  Eustachian 
canal  to  the  foramen. 

Fm.  ov.y  Foramen  ovale. 

Fm.  rt.,  Foramen  rotundum. 

g  534  Fm.  1.  a.,  Foramen  lacerum  anterius — «.  fissura  sphenoidalls.— Anterior 
lacerated  foramen  or  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Fm.  op.,  Foramen  opticum,  transmitting  the  Nervus  opticus. 

§  585.  Fm.  pit.  p.,  Foramen  palatinum  posterius — Posterior  palatine  foramen. — 
There  are  usuaUy  two  openings  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as 
shown  in  this  figure.    (See  also  Fig.  56.) 

Fm.  pit.  a.,  Foramen  palatinum  anterius — «.  Fm.  incisore. — Anterior  palatine  or 
incisor  foramen. 

§  536.  Fs.  tyh.,  Fossa  thyrohyalis.—This  is  tho  pit  into  which  is  inserted  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  Os  hyoides  (^  224). 

§  537.  Fs.  (Fossa)  mandibularis— Mandibular  or  glenoid  fossa.~This  receives  the 
mandibular  condyle  and  articulates  diarthrodially  with  it  (Fig.  62). 

§  538.  Ft.  rt.,  Fenestra  rotunda— This  opening  connects  the  tympanum  with  the 
scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea.    In  the  living  body  it  is  covered  with  membrane. 

§  539.  Ft.  ov.,  Fenestra  ovalis.— This  connects  the  tympanum  with  the  testibula. 
In  living  bodies  it  is  closed  by  the  stapes  and  its  connecting  soft  structures. 

§  540.  M.  a.  e.,  Meatus  auditorius  extcmus— External  auditory  meatus.— This 
extends  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  tlie  ectal  surface  of  the  Ifembrana  tympani. 

§  541.  Margo  alveolaris — Alveolar  margin  or  border  of  the  jaw. — In  this  border  of 
the  jaw  the  teeth  are  implanted. 

O.  supraoccipitale,  az. — Supraoccipital  bone. 

O.  exoc,  Os  exoccipitale. — Exoccipital  bone. 

O.  basioccipitale,  az. — Basioccipital  bone. 

O.  basisphenoideum,  as. — ^Basisphenoid  bone. 

O.  alsph.,  Os  alisphenoideum  (Fig.  56). 

O.  pt.,  Os  pterygoideum. — Pterygoid  boneu 

O.  praesph.,  Os  praesphenoideum,  az. 

O.  orsph.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum  (Fig.  56). 

O.  frontis  (Big.  56). 

O.  vm.,  Os  vomeris. — Vomer  (Fig.  59). 

O.  palatinum. — Palate  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  malare. — Malar  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  mazillare. — Maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bone  (Fig.  56). 
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O,  pnuc,  Os  pnema^illTC.— PranmiUajy  or  inleimaiillaiy  bone. 

§  648.  Pre.  p*r.,  Procesaua  paroccipitKlia— «.  puemaaloJdeuB—ParatuiiBtoid  or 
puoccifatal  proceea. — Tbia  is  b  carved  ehelMike  projacUua  of  Ihe  exoccipital  wbich  abnu 
tgainst  tbo  caadal  end  of  tbe  bulla. 

Pre  pro.i  Proce»su9  mastoideus — ».  paiH  mftatoidea, — Miatold  portion  of  tbe  peri- 
otieum. 

Pre.  z.,  Proceuns  zygomftticns. — Zygomatic  proceea  oftlte  temporal  bone. 

Pre.  po..  Processus  postorbitale.—FoatorbitiLl  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

I  543.  Fig.  68— Preparation.— The  soft 
parte  were  removed  ;  then,  while  the  sknll 
was  yet  moist,  the  veatral  face  of  the  bulla 
was  ground  off  on  a  fine  emery^tone. 
It  might  be  removed  with  a  watch-spring 
saw  or  on  an  ordinary  grindstone.  In 
grinding,  the  pressure  should  be  only 
moderate  to  avoid  breaking  the  delicate 
septum. 

%  544.  Bulla  tymponica — The  aaditorj  or  tjiupaoic 
bulla.— The  bulla  is  a  hollow  sabepheiloal  part  of  the 
0.  tffmpanicum  enclosing  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear. 

A  delicate  bony  septum  divides  the  cavity  int«  two  na-  Via.  58.  —  TbbtbO  -  lATSBal 
equal  parte.  This  eeptom  arises  &om  the  floor,  and  View  of  the  i4BFT  Bulla. 
extends  dorsad,  bat  leaves  a  space  over  the  fmuttra  ro-  add  Adjacbkt  Pasts  ;  x  1.6. 
tunda  which  pats  the  two  chambers  In  communication. 

In  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  bulla  is  the  external  auditor;  meatus  (M.  a.  e.)  j  attached  to 
the  ectal  part  of  this  is  the  external  ear,  and  to  the  ental  part  the  Mtnihrana  t]fnip(mi  or 
ear  drum,  which  completely  separates  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  from  the  exterior  of 
the  body.     Flower,  A,  110,  and  26,  4 ;  Hailey,  B,  24U  :  Bttaas-Durckheim,  A,  1,  409. 

Cd.  oc,  condylus  occipitalis.— Occipital  condyle. 

%  545.  Cn.  en.,  Canalia  Eustacbiana— Enstacbian  canal.— This  is  a  short  bony  tnbe 
leading  &om  the  tympanum  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  skull.     Flower,  A,  111. 

Fm.  m<,  Foramen  magnum,  at. 

Fm.  cd.,  Foramen  condylare. — Condylar  foramen. 

Fm.  or,,  Foramen  ovale. 

Fa.  mnd..  Fossa  mandibuUris.^Maudibnlar  or  glenoid  fossa  (Fig.  57), 

Ft.  rt..  Fenestra  rotunda  (Fig.  C7). 

Ft.  ov.,  Fenestra  ovaiia. 

M.  a.  e.,  Meatus  auditoriua  extemua. — External  auditory  meatos. 

O.  boc,  Os  basioccipitale,  oz. — Basioccipttal  bone. 

Pre.  Z.,  Processus  zygomaticus. — Zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Spt.  tym.,  Septum  tympanicum. — The  bony  partition  dividing  the  inlerior  of  the 
bulla  into  two  unequal  chamtiere. 

§  646.  Fig.  69 — Preparatioii. — ^The  soft  parte  were  removed 
{§  260,  B),  and  then  the  section  was  made  with  a  watch-spring  saw 
while  the  skull  was  still  moist.    The  section  was  made  about  3  mm. 
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to  the  left  of  the  meson  to  avoid  ifljiiring  the  mesethmoideum  and 
other  mesal  parts.  The  remaiaing  parts  of  the  left  half  were  after- 
ward removed  with  the  nippers ;  tlie  septa  of  the  frontal  and  sphe- 
noidal sinuses  were  likewise  partly  removed. 


Pra,  69.— Hemibbctioit  of  the  Skcll,  Rtour  Side;  xl.B. 

Bnlla  tjm.,  Bull«  tjinpaiiic*. — Tjuipanic  or  auditory  bnlla  (Fig.  68). 

Fm.  j.,  Forunen  jug;nlare— «.  Fm.  lacenuo  poeterins. — JugaUr  ot  poBt«rior  Iftcer- 
ated  roramen. 

Opposite  tlie  occipital  condyle  and  nearly  eandad  of  the  condj-lar  foramen  is  an  on- 
named  openinfc  for  a  vein. 

Fm.  op.,  Foramen  opticum. — Optic  foramen. 

Fm.  sphplt..  Foramen  spheno-palMinum. — Spheno-palatina  foramen. 

Fs.  ap.,  Fossa  appendicularis  (Tig.  56). 

g  547.  Fossa  of  the  Cranial  Cavity.— (A)  Fossa  cerebellaris,  a«.— Cetebellar 
foesa. — This  is  the  part  ol  the  cranial  cavitj  eandad  of  the  outoun  Untorium.  It  oooWns 
the  ferebetlNm  and  mtdidla  (Fig.  88v 

(B)  Fossa  cerebralii,  at, — Cerehra!  fossa. — This  is  the  part  of  the  cavlt;  of  the  elLull 
between  the  tentorium  eaudad  and  the  ol^tor;  fossa  cephalad.  It  contains  the  cere- 
brum, tbaiamas,  part  of  the  optic  IoIms  and  the  riran.  {V^g.  8S). 

(C)  Fossa  olfactoHa — i.  rhincncephoiica — OlfacCorj  or  rhincnceplialic  fnesa. — This 
is  the  smalleEt  of  the  fosss.  It  is  limll«d  cepbalod  by  the  Lamina  eribro»a  and  extends 
eaudad  to  t>ie  dorso-ventral  ridge  formed  by  the  ^ntal  and  orbilofipbenoid.  It  lodges 
the  rhinenoephaloD  or  olfactory  lobes  (I^lg.  68K 

M.  a.  i.,  Meatus  auditoriiw  internus.— Internal  Budltor;  iqeAtns  (Fig.  67). 
O.  exoc.,  Os  exoccipitale. — Eioccipital  bnne  (Fift.  56). 
O.  soc,  Os  inpraoccipitale,  nz.— Snpraoccipitai  bone. 
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O.  ip.,  Os  interparietale,  az, — Interparietal  bone. 

O.  boc,  Os  basloccipitale,  az. — ^Basioccipital  bone. 

O.  pro.,  Os  perioticum. — Periotic  bone  (Fig.  59). 

O.  bspb.,  Os  basispbenoideum,  az. — ^Baaispbenoid  bone. 

O.  temporalc. — Temporal  bone. 

O.  parietale. — Parietal  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  pt,  Os  ptcrygoideum. — Pterygoid  bone. 

O.  alspb.,  Os  alisphenoideum. — Alisphenoid  bone. 

O.  pit.,  Os  palatinum.— Palate  bone  (Fig.  57). 

O.  orspb.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum. 

O.  frontis.—Frontal  bone  (Fig.  56). 

g  548.  O.  vomeris,  az. — Vomer. — The  vomer  is  a  mesal  bone  forming  part  of  tbe 
septum  of  tbe  nasal  cavities. 

§  549.  O.  mesethmoideum,  ris.— Vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid. — This  is  a  meaal  bone 
forming  foost  of  the  partition  between  the  nasal  cavities. 

O.  Nasale. — Nasal  bone. 

O.  mxtrb.,  Os  maxillo-turbinale — Maxillary  or  inferior  turbinated  bone. — It  is  a 
greatly  plicated  bone  occupying  the  ventral  put  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  550.  O.  ethtrb.,  Os  ethmo-turbinale — Ethmo-turbinal  bone. — This  is  also  a  greatly 
plicated  bone ;  it  occupies  the  dorsal  and  greater  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  projects 
caudad  into  both  the  frontal  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  (Fig.  CO). 

O.  pmx.,  Os  praemaxillare. — Pnemazillarj  or  intermaxillary  bone  (Fig.  57). 

O.  mx.,  Os  maxillare — Tiio  upper  jaw  bone. — In  this  figure  it  is  not  marked,  but  it 
is  the  deeply  shaded  part  just  caudad  of  the  0.  Pttixx. 

Pre.  pel.,  Processus  postelinoideus,  az, — Posterior  clinoid  process. 

Pre.  prel.,  Processus  praBelinoideus,  az. — Pneclinoid  process. 

Sella,  Sella  turcica,  az. — This  is  a  space  or  pit  formed  by  the  two  clint;id  processes 
(Fig.  88). 

§  551.  S.  sph.,  Sinus  sphenoidalis — Sphenoidal  sinus. — Tliis  is  a  space  in  tbe  pne- 
sphenoid  bone.  It  is  separated  from  its  platetrope  by  a  bony  partition.  It  is  lined  by  a 
continuation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  communicates  freely  with  the  nasal 
cavity. 

S.  frn.,  Sinus  frontalis. — Frontal  sinus  (Fig.  56,  60). 

§  552.  Tent.,  Tentorium.— The  osseous  tentorium  cerebelll  is  a  moderately  thick 
plate  of  bone  projecting  from  the  parietal  bones  into  the  cranial  cavity  ;  it  separates  the 
cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  88). 

Each  parietal  bone  furnishes  half  of  the  tentorium,  and  its  halves  are  conjoined  at  the 
meson  by  a  ventral  continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture  ;  (see  Fig.  8d). 

§  553.  Fig.  60— Preparation.— The  skull  was  divested  of  its  soft 
parts  (§  250,  B).  It  was  then  sawed  obliquely  across  its  cephalic 
half  so  as  to  include  the  optic  foramina,  and  to  fully  expose  the 
frontal  sinuses.  The  left  lateral  wall  of  the  olfactory  fossa  was 
nipped  away,  and  likewise  the  lateral  projections  of  the  maxilla. 

Cn.  Ich.,  Canalis  lachrymalis.— Lachrymal  canal  (Fig.  56). 

Fm.  (Foramen)  cpticum — Optic  foramen. — The  optic  chiasma  rests  in  the  groove 
between  the  two  foramina  (Fig.  114). 
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Fni.  sphplt.,  Forwnen  splieno-pal»tiaum. — Spheoo-palatlue  fonmen. 
Fm.  infor.,  Foramen  infrsorbitole. — lafnorbiial  forunen. 

g  5A4.  Lm.  (Lunina)  cribrosa — Cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.— The  mesethmoid 
Bepanitei  the  boow  of  the  two  eidee.  The  cribrLfbrm  plate  is  the  ct&dUI  part  of  the  etL. 
moid,  the  etluno-tuTtniiale  properly  bolon^ng  to  the  face. 

O.   przsph.,  Os   prgEsphenoideum,  at. — 
PrtesplieDoid  bune. 

O.  pit.,  Os  paiatiiium.— Palate  bone. 
O,    Icb. ,    Os    lachrymale. — Lachrvmal 
one  (Fig.  66). 
^  O.  planum  (Fig.  Sfl). 

O.    ethtrb.,   Os   ethmo-tnrbinale— Eth- 
mo-turbinal  bone,— In  this  figure  la  sliown 
the  rounded  Bcroll  like   part  projecting  into 
'''     the  froutal  Binas  (g  5S0). 

O.  frontis. — Frontal  bone. 

Sinus  frontalis.- FroDtil  BinuB  (Fig.  60). 

g  655.  Pig.  61— Preparation.— 

After  the  removal  of  tbe  soft  parts 

■     (§  250,  B),  tlie  rami  were  separated 

at  the  symphysis  menti  (Fig.  62). 

g  5r,6.    An.    (Angiilus)    raandibularis. — 
Mandibular  angle. 

Cd.  mndb.,  Condylns   mandibularis.— 
Tbe  a>ndj1e  or  artbral  head  of  tbf^  mandible  (Fig.  03). 

D.  m..  Dens  molaris. — Molar  tooth. 

DD.  pm.,  Deotes  pramolares — Prtemolar  teeth. — The  bi«f*pHlM  of  ADthropotomy. 

D.  C,  Dens  caninus. — Canine 
tooth. 

DD.  i.,  Dentes  incisorcB.- 
Incisor  teeth. 

Fm.  ro  ,  Fonunen  mentale — 
HeDtal  or  labial  foramen.— There 
are  almost  invariablj  two  on  eacli 
side  la  the  cat. 

Fs,  (Fossa)  coronoidea — Cor- 
onoid  fossa. — From  this  fossa  arises 
a  large  part  of  tbe  maBseter  muacle.    Fio.  61.— Lateral  View  of  the  Left  Mandibd. 

Pre.  cor..  Processus  coronoi-  '■iR  Ramus;  xl. 

deus. — Cbronofd  process. 

g  657.  Ramus,  Ramus  mandibularia — Mandibular  ramus. — The  mandible  is  made 
np  *>f  two  similar  bones  joined  at  the  symphTBls  roeoti,  and  these  rami  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  floor  of  the  montb  ;  Flower,  A.  130. 

In  Human  Anatomy,  tbe  "  ramui "  ia  the  eo  called  "  ascendlog  part."  and  Dot  the 
eoUre  half  of  the  toaodible  as  here ;  Quain,  A.  1,  64. 

§  558.  Fig.  62— Preparation.— All  the  soft  parts  were  removed 


Fia.  80.— Douso-CAUDAL  View  of  tue 
Lauika  Cribkosa  and  thb  Sinus 
Frontalis  ;  x  1.6. 
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(§  250,  B) ;  while  still  moist  the  two  rami  were  sliglitly  separated 
at  the  symphysis  menti,  and  the  teeth  of  the  right  side  were 
extracted  with  the  nippers  to  show  the  alveoli,  as  in  Fig.  67. 


Fio.  62.— DoRBAi.  Viet  of  thb  MAin>iBi.ig.    (Modified  fWim  Btnos-Darekhelm).     x  1.70. 

g  559.   Alveoli.— These  are  the  cavities  in  which  the  teeth  are  implBiited. 

§  560.  Cd.  (Coodylus)  muidil>nlaris— MandibuUr  condyle  or  arthral  head.— This 
smooth  cylindrical  procen  sxtlciilBt«e  dlartbrodially  with  the  Foua  mandibttiari*  of  the 
temporal  (EIr.  57). 

D.  m..  Dens  tnolaria, — Molar  toot'.i. 

DD.  pm.,  Deatei  pramolarea. — Pnemolar  teeth. 

D.  c,  Dens  ctuiinus. -Canine  tooth ;  Wilder.  15. 

DD.  i.,  Dentea  inciaores.— Indsor  teeth. 

Fm.  di..  Foramen  dentale  inferior. — Infi>ri0T  dental  foramen. 

U«Tgo  «lTeol«ris — Alveolar  margin. — The  margin  oi  border  of  the  jew  in  which  the 
teeth  are  implanted. 

Pre.  (Proceasus)  coronoidena.— Coronold  process. 

g  SSL  Symphysis  menti. — The  sympbysls  it  the  ampblarthrodial  nrticulatioa  be- 
tween the  two  rami.  It  la  indicated  in  the  flgure  by  a  dark  line  jnat  to  the  left  of  the 
Incisor  te^h.  In  old  cats  this  ^mphysls  often  becomes  anchjioaed,  bat  in  yoang  Individ- 
nala  conalderable  motion  ia  posaible  between  the  two  lami 
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§  562.  Table  of  the  Foramina  and  Canals  of  the  Skull,  the  Bones 
enclosing  them,  and  the  Principal  Stractures  to  which  they 
give  Passage. 

The  foramina  are  enumerated,  commencing  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  skull.  Fig.  60, 62. 
All  are  lateral  or  paired  except  the  foramen  magnum,  which  is  mesal. 


FORAMINA. 


Foramen  magnum 

Foramen  condylare 

Foramen  jugulare 

Foramen  stylo-mastoideum.. 
Meatus  auditorius  intemus . . 

Aquaeductus  Fallopii 

Hiatus  Fallopii 

Meatus  auditorius  extemus.. 

Foramen    lacerum    medium 
(§533) 

Canalis  Eustachiana 

Foramen  oyale 

Foramen  rotundum. 

Foramen  lacerum  anterius. . . 

Foramen  opticum 

Foramina  olfactoria 

Foramen  palatinum  posterius 

Foramen  spheno-palatinum. . 

Foramen  palatinum  anterius. 
Foramen  orbitale 

Canalis  lachrymalis 

Foramen  infraorbitale 

Foramen  dentale  inferius. . . . 
Foramina  mentalia 


BONES  ENCLOSING 
THE  FORAMINA. 

j  Bosi-  ex-  and  supra- 

{     occipitale 

Exoccipitale 

iBasi-    and  ex-ocdpi 
tale,    tympanicum 
and  pars  petrosa. . 
<  Tympanicam,  pars  } 
(     mastoidea. ) 

Par8i>etroea 

Pars  petrosa,  pars^ 
mastoidea,  tym  >- 
panicum.   ......) 

Pars  petrosa 

Tympanicum 

I  Pars  petrosa,  basi- 1 
j      sphenoideam  . .    \ 
\  Alisphenoideam,  bul- 
(      latympanica 

Alisphenoideum .... 
Alisphenoideum  .... 

jAli-  and  orbito-sphe- 
(     noideum 

Orbito-sphenoideum . 

Lamina  cribrosa .... 
Palatinum 

Palatinum 

j  Maxillare,pr8emax- ) 
I     illare ] 

Palatinum,  maxillare 
(Lachrymale,  max- i 
■<     illare,     maxillo-  >• 
(     turbinale ) 

Maxillare 

Mandibula 

Mandibula 


STRUCTURES  THAT  TRAV- 
ERSE  THE  FORAMINA. 

iMyelon,  N.  (spiBalis)  accessorius 
(XI),  A.  basilaris. 
N.  hypoglossus  (XII). 
N.  vagus  (X),  N.  (spinalis)  acces- 
sorius (XIj,  N.  glosso-pharyn- 
geus  (IX),  Vena  jugularis. 

N.  facialis  (VII). 

N.  auditorius  intemus  (VIII),  N. 
facialis  (VII),  A.  auditoria  in- 
tema. 

N.  fecialis  (VH). 

N.  petrosalis  superficial  is  (ec- 
talis),  (branch  of  Vidian). 

Admits  air  to  the  membrana 
tympani. 

Arteria  carotidea  interna. 

Tuba  Eustachiana,  A.  carotidea 

interna  (§  633). 
N.  maxillaris  inferior  (3d  divi- 
sion of  V) ;  small  meningeal 
artery. 
N.    maxillaris   superior   (2d    or 

middle  division  of  V). 
N.  ophthalmicus  (1st  division  of 
V),  N.  oculomotorius  (III),  N. 
abducens  (VI),  N.  trocblearis 
(IV),  A. carotidea  externa  (large 
branch  from  the  rete  mi  ra  bile). 
,  N.  opticus  (II) ;  a  meningeal  ar- 
\      tery. 
NN.  olfactorii. 
NN.  palatini,  AA.  palatinsB. 
j  NN.  spheno-palatini,  A  A.  sphe- 
\     no-palatinse. 

N.  naso-palatinus,  A.  nasalis. 

N.  oculo-nasalis,  A.  ethmoidalis. 

Ductus  lachrymalis. 

N.  infraorbitalis,  A. infraorbitals, 
i  N.  dentalis  inferior,  A.  et  V. 
)     dental es  inferiores. 

N.  mentalis,  A.  mentalis. 
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g  568.  The  capacity  of  a  prepared  skull  may  bo  obtained  by  filling  it  througU  the 
Pm,  magnum  with  sand  or  fine  shot,  and  then  pouring  the  material  into  a  graduate  glass. 
If  the  material  used  in  determining  the  capacity  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  fora- 
mina, they  must  be  plugged  in  some  way. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  reckoning  the  evbic  centi- 
meters of  capacity  as  (frame  and  adding  4  per  cent.  (Wyman,  76).  Thus,  if  a  cat's  skull 
has  a  capacity  of  25  oa,  the  brain  of  the  same  cat  would  weigh  approximately  26  grams. 
Wyman's  statement  refers  only  to  the  human  brain,  but  presumably  the  spedfic  gravity  of 
the  cat's  brain  is  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  that  of  man. 

%  565.  Obvious  Structure  of  Bone. — In  life  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  the  periosteum.  Entad  of  this  periosteum  is  a  layer  of  compact  bone. 
The  intermediate  part  of  all  bones  is,  however,  more  or  lees  loose  in  structure,  something 
like  a  sponge,  hence  it  is  called  spongy  or  cancellated  bone.  This  is  especially  abundant 
toward  the  end  of  long  bones  and  in  the  vertebral  centra. 

§  566.  Microscopic  Structure. — A  solid  mass  containing :  A.  Haversian  canals,  cyl- 
indrical channels  shown  as  circles  in  cross  section,  as  cylinders  in  longitudinal  sections 
of  long  bones.  These  canals  contain  the  blood  vessels,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  exam- 
ining a  finely  injected  cat's  scapula  (see  Frey,  A).  Tliey  anastomose  freely,  and  open 
either  upon  the  ectal  sorface  or  within  the  medullary  canal. 

B.  LacuncB  and  canalieuli.  These  are  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  protoplasmic  bone 
cells  or  corpuscles  and  their  prolongations.  They  appear  in  outline  like  irregularly 
fosiform  connective  tissue  corpuscles  with  many  fine  prolongations  or  branches.  These 
.branches  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  neighboring  lacuna,  and  sometimes  open  into 
an  Haversian  canal. 

In  transections  of  long  bones  the  solid  matter  and  lacuna  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in 
more  or  less  concentric  lamell»  around  the  Haversian  canals. 


CHAPTER   VI, 

MYOLOaT— THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

OBNERAL  C0NSIDE:L\TI0N8 — FREQUENCY  OF  MT78CULAR  VARIATIONS — EXPLANATION  OF 
TECHNICAL  TERMS — APHORISMS  FOR  DISSECTORS— LIST  OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
MATERIALS — HOW  TO  USE  DISSECTING  INSTRUMENTS — ^PRACTICAL  BUGOESTIONB — 
CLIPPING  THE  HAIR— CUTTING  THE  SKIN— REMOVAL  OF  THE  SKIN — NAMES  AND 
STNONTMS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  HEREIN  DESCRIBED— DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FORTY  MUSCLES 
OF  THE  CEPHALIC  REGION  OF  THE  BODY,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  DISSEC- 
TION—THE STRUCTURE  OF  MUSCLE. 

General  References  to  Myotomy. — ^Bernard,  A,  182-206  ;  Chauveaa  (Fleminp:),  184- 
186  ;  Cleland,  A,  1-7  ;  Heath  (Keen),  A,  Appendix ;  Hodges,  A ;  Hyrtl,  A,  59-67  ;  Mojsis- 
ovics,  A,  1-15 ;  Strans-Durckheim,  B,  130-162;  Reeves,  A. 

g  567.  Muscular  Homologies.'^The  following  works  and  papers  deal  with  the  general 
and  special  homologies  of  muacles  ;  the  first  three  embrace  all  Vertebrates  and  all  regions 
of  the  body  ;  the  others  refer  mainly  to  the  limbs  of  the  Mammalia :  Humphrey,  E, 
105-188  ;  Meckel,  A,  V,  VI ;  Cuvier,  A,  I ;  Quain,  A,  I,  185 ;  Mivart,  4  :  Macallister,  9. 
12,  W  ;  Rolleston,  13  ;  Krause,  A  ;  Coues,  J,  36,  47  ;  Wilder,  1, 4,  lO,  20. 

§  568.  General  Considerations.— For  the  reasons  stated  in  §  204,  Practical  Anatomy 
always  begins  with  the  skeleton,  including  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  arthra  (joints) 
and  ligaments. 

Of  the  soft  parts,  the  muscles  are  most  easily  prepared,  examined  and  preserved,  and 
they  serve,  top;ether  with  the  bones,  as  landmarks  for  the  recognition  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves ;  hence  Myology  naturally  succeeds  Osteology. 

Yet  the  practical  study  of  the  muscles  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 

Upon  the  limbs,  excepting  the  distal  segments,  the  muscles  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  bones.  For  example,  in  the  arm  and  shoulder  girdle,  if  we  omit  the  manus, 
there  are  five  bones,  scapula,  clavicle,  humerus,  ulna  and  radius.  Excluding  those  which 
arise  from  the  humerus  and  are  inserted  upon  the  manus,  more  than  thirtp  distinct 
mnscles  are  attached  to  these  five  bones. 

The  larger  bones  also  are  readily  recognized,  even  when  covered  by  soft  parts ;  but  two 
or  more  muscles  in  the  same  locality  may  have  the  same  general  form  and  direction,  so 
that  their  determination  may  involve  a  careful  examination  of  their  attachments. 

Hence,  whereas  most  of  the  bones  may  be  prepared  in  the  snme  way,  the  general  rules 
for  dissection  must  be  modified  and  supplemented  with  respect  to  each  muscle,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  exposed,  dissected,  examined  and  removed  to  the  best  advantage. 

§  569.  Just  bow  explicit  the  directions  should  be  has  not.  apparently,  been  fully 
determined  by  anatomical  teachers  and  writers.    Some  "  Xiaboratory  Directions "  are  so 
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meager  as  to  be,  acooiding  to  our  experienoe,  of  no  value  whatsoever.  Nowhere,  in 
zootomical  works,  have  we  found  them  so  complete  as  in  the  "  Dissector's  Guides  "  which 
are  used  in  the  Medical  Schools.  Yet  even  these,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  altogether 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  They  are  not  suflSciently  full ;  all  the  parts  in  a 
given  region  are  considered  at  once,  a  plan  better  adapted  to  the  advanced  student ;  flnallj, 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  typographical  and  parkgraphic  details  which  might  figudli- 
tate  the  recognition  of  statements  and  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Without  assuming  to  have  decided  correctly  in  this  matter,  we  have  acted  upon  the 
belief  that  disieetian  is  a  fins  arty  and  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire ;  that  the  beginner  is 
liable  to  fail  into  grave  errors  as  to  manipulation,  &ct  and  interpretation ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  better  for  him  to  follow  even  an  imx)erfect  method  than  none  at  all. 

§  570.  Variation. — Another  difficulty  met  with  in  the  study  of  muscles  is  the  frequency 
of  variations  and  anomalies  not  only  as  to  size  and  shape,  but  also  as  to  connections,  vas- 
cular and  nervous  supply,  and  even  presence. 

All  standard  works  upon  Human  Anatomy  record  the  existence  of  such  variations,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  careful  examination  of  any  human  subject  would  disclose  one  or 
more  departures  &om  the  condition  regarded  as  normal. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  probability  that  any  other  Mammals,  at  least  the  domes- 
ticated species,  would  vary  in  a  similar  manner,  most  dissectors  of  the  lower  animals  seem 
to  have  assumed  that  what  is  true  of  one  individual  is  true  of  the  whole  species,  and  the 
myological  descriptions  of  Strans-Durckheim  (A),  Chauveau  (A),  Coues  (47),  and  Krause 
(A)  rarely  mention  departures  from  rule.  Yet  no  two  anthropoid  apes  have  been  found  to 
agree  iu  all  respects,  as  may  appear  ftom  the  published  dissections  of  Duvemoy  (lOO), 
Humphrey  (lO),  Champneys  (1),  Wyman  (47),  Macalister  (21,  41),  Barnard  (i),  the 
senior  author  (1)  and  others,  and  Huxley  has  distinctly  expressed  (A,  410)  the  belief  that 
'*  endless  varieties  will  no  doubt  be  met  with  by  those  who  carry  their  inquiries  farther" 
than  by  the  dissection  of  single  individuals  of  a  species ;  see  also  the  remark  of  Galton, 
1, 173,  note  80. 

The  senior  author  has  'remarked  upon  the  existence  of  individual  variations  among 
domeeti^ted  dogs  (21,  808),  and  we  may  add  that  no  one  of  the  scores  of  cats  dissected 
by  us  or  our  students  has  failed  to  present  some  peculiarity  of  muscular  arrangement. 

The  records  of  these  variations  have  not  as  yet  been  put  into  shape  for  publication,  and 
in  the  present  descriptions  it  has  seemed  better  to  give,  in  most  cases,  only  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  usual  structure.  The  student  is  reminded,  however,  that  his  very  first  dis- 
section may  disclose  some  feature  hitherto  unobserved. 

§  571.  Errors  of  Mdnipulaiion. — The  beginner  should  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  commit  some  error  of  manipulation — ^whether  by  a  cut  too  many  or  a 
cut  too  few — ^which  may  greatly  affect  the  appearance  of  the  parts,  and  lead  to  very  mis- 
taken conclusions.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  supposed  anomalies  should  not  be  published  until 
submitted  to  competent  criticism,  or  carefully  checked  by  the  dissection  of  other  individ- 
uals, or  still  better  of  the  other  half  of  the  same. 

In  all  cases,  the  student  will  do  well  to  recall  the  advice  of  Cuvier  to  a  young  medical 
student  who  ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  had  discovered  something  very  new  and  remark- 
able in  a  human  body.  Cuvier  replied  :  **  Qo  and  anatondze  an  insecty  the  largest  you  can^ 
find  ;  then  reconsider  your  observation,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  correct,  I  will  believe  you 
on  your  word."  After  making  the  dissection,  the  student  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
error ;  (Lee,  A,  56). 

As  has  been  suggested  by  the  senior  author  (22,  807),  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  dis- 
section by  beginners  should  be  published  at  all,  excepting  upon  the  approval  of  an  experi- 
enced anatomist,  after  thorough  examination. 

13 
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§  672.  Errors  of  Interpretation. — When  an  author  denies  the  existence  of  apart  the 
presence  of  which  is  affirmed  hy  other  writers,  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  eitlier  of 
five  causes  : — 

1.  Its  absence  is  the  rule,  and  its  presence  in  the  other  cases  was  exceptional. 

2.  It  was  absent,  though  normally  present. 

8.  It  was  present,  but  accidentaUy  overlooked. 

4  It  was  observed  but  not  recognized,  or  was  mistaken  for  some  other  part. 

5.  It  was  seen,  but  purposely  ignored. 

Of  course  the  last  named  explanation  is  also  the  last  to  be  entertained,  but  either  of  the 
other  four  contingencies  is  liable  to  occur  with  even  experienced  dissectors  and  learned 
anatomists. 

For  example,  the  M.  entopeetoralU  (Fig.  72),  "pectorali*  minor"  is  said  by  Straus-Duick- 
heim  (A,  II,  836),  and  impUed  by  Meckel  (A,  VI,  249),  and  Mivart  (B,  145),  to  be  wanting 
with  the  cat ;  its  existence  in  any  Camivora  is  also  denied  by  Cuvier  (A,  I,  870),  and  A.  H. 
Young  (1, 171).  Owen,  however,  speaks  (A,  III,  60),  of  the  '^pectoraiis  minor  of  the  dog," 
and  its  presence  in  that  animal  is  admitted  by  Haughton  (115)  and  Wood  (7,  52),  as  it  \9 
in  the  cat  by  the  senior  author,  who  refers  (20,  806)  to  it  as  found  in  all  the  Felidse  and 
Canide  examined  by  him. 

The  muscle  considered  by  the  writers  last  named  to  represent  the  "peetoralia  minor  " 
of  man  is  so  large  in  most  Camivora  that  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  five  writers  first 
oamed  as  the  representative  of  that  rather  insignificant  muscle ;  in  the  bear  and  skunk, 
however,  as  stated  by  the  senior  author  in  the  paper  referred  to,  it  is  again  smaller  than 
the  M.  ectopedoralia. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  case,  the  M.  supinator  longus  (Fig.  74)  is  said  by  Meckel 
(A,  VI,  803),  and  Huxley  (A.  856)  to  be  wanting  with  the  dog.  Chauveau,  however, 
affirms  (A,  290)  ita  presence  in  dogs  of  all  breeds,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by 
the  senior  author.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  provisionally  at  least,  that  it  was  exception- 
ally absent  in  the  individuals  dissected  by  Meckel  and  Huxley. 

THE  TECHNICAL  TERMS  OF  MYOLOGY. 

§  573.  Musculufl — Muscle. — ^The  name  for  a  mass  of  muscular 
fibers.    Such  a  muscle  may  or  may  not  be  a  true  musctdar  integer. 

What  constitutes  a  muscular  integer  has  not  been  determined  ;  as  stated  in  the  senior 
aathor's  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  (lO,  68),  the  phrase  ''morphological  integer'* 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  with  reference  to  the  muscles  by  Coues  (1,  223),  but  the  gen- 
eral question  is  discussed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Owen,  Parker,  Spencer,  and  more 
recently,  Humphrey  (E).  In  the  present  work,  it  has  seemed  best  to  us  to  reco^ize  as 
separate  muscles,  or  as  distinct  divisions  of  muscles,  all  the  muscular  masses  whose  origins 
and  insertions  axe  fairly  constant  and  capable  of  definite  description. 

In  applying  separate  names  to  the  divisions  of  the  human  trapezius  (Fig.  66,  §  607), 
and  deltoideus  (Fig.  66,  §  674),  and  yet  treating  the  long  and  sfiort  heads  of  the  eoracaideus 
(^S*  '^^>  §  ^^)*  ^  ^  single  muscle,  we  are  certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
In  the  present  transitional  state  of  opinion  respecting  muscular  integers,  entire  consis- 
tency is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

§  574.  Muscular  Groups.— It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  speak 
of  two  or  more  muscles  collectively  as  a  group^  as,  e,  g.j  the  pecto- 
Talis  group^  the  trapezius  group^  the  triceps  group. 
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§  675.  Subdivisions. — ^As  has  been  well  stated  by  Humphrey 
(E,  110),  the  longitudinal  subdivision  of  a  muscle  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontaZ.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  shall  call 
the  subdivisions  of  the  former  kind  divisiones,  and  those  of  the  lat^ 
ter  lamincB,  For  example,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  senior 
author  (20,  306),  the  ' '  M.  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72)  tends  to  separate 
into  superimposed  laminae,  while  the  entopectoralis  tends  to  form 
fasciculi."  In  the  former  the  "  cleavage  "  is  horizontal,  in  the  lat- 
ter vertical. 

§  576.  Farts  of  a  Muscle.  —The  essential  and  usually  largest 
portion  of  a  muscle  is  the  mass  of  muscular  fibers ;  this  is  called  its 
body  or  belly. 

Sometimes  one — ^rarely  if  ever  both — of  the  ends  of  a  muscle  is 
attached  to  bone  directly  or  rather  to  its  periosteum.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  humeral  end  of  the  M.  brachialis  (Fig.  74,  §  692),  and 
the  M.  entotriceps^  div.  intermedia  (Fig.  75,  §  686). 

More  often,  however,  there  intervenes  between  the  muscular  por- 
tion and  the  bone  a  cord  or  sheet  of  white  inelastic  fibrous  tissue, 
constituting  the  tendon.  The  attachment  is  then  said  to  be  tendi- 
nous^  while  in  the  former  case  it  was  muscvXar. 

Tendons  may  be  so  short  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  like 
the  coracoid  tendon  of  the  M.  coracoideiis  (§  668),  or  they  may  be 
longer  than  the  muscular  portion,  like  the  humeral  tendon  of  the 
same  muscle  (Fig.  75). 

Sometimes,  especially  with  thin  flat  muscles  like  the  laminae  of 
the  M,  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72),  the  tendinous  sheet  may  be  so  short 
as  to  be  practically  absent. 

§  577.  Attachment  Iiines  and  Areas. — ^Muscular  attachments 
usually,  and  tendinous  attachments  sometimes,  cover  considerable 
areas  (brachialis^  Fig.  68) ;  in  other  cases  the  attachment  is  along 
lines  {ervUypectoralis^  dimsio  caudoMs^  Fig.  69). 

§  578.  Origin  and  Insertion. — Of  the  two  attachments  of  a  mus- 
cle, one  is  called  origin  and  the  other  insertion.  Usually,  but  not 
always,  the  origin  is  from  the  more  fixed  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
insertion  is  upon  the  more  movable  part. 

§  579.  Choice  of  Origin  and  Insertion. — ^With  the  membral 
muscles,  one  attachment  is  generally  nearer  the  soma  (§  54)  or  the 
proximal  end  of  the  limb,  and  this  attachment  is  always  called  the 
origin.  Thus  the  scapular  attachments  of  the  MM.  biceps  (Fig.  75) 
and  subscapularis  (Fig.  73)  are  the  origins  of  those  muscles ;  so 
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also,  the  origins  of  the  MM.  eniqpecforalis  (Pig.  72)  and  clavo- 
trapezius  (Fig.  66)  are,  respectively,  their  sternal  and  vertebral 
attachments. 

Bat  the  question  is  less  easy  with  some  muscles  which  connect  different  parts  of  the 
soma  with  each  other,  or  which  extend  hetween  the  head  and  the  scapula,  clavicle  or 
sternum. 

Without  feeling  sure  as  to  what  is  hest,  we  hare  adopted  the  foUowing  basis : — 

As  between  the  head  and  the  neck  or  the  trunk,  the  latter  are  more  ceniral  and  afford 
origin  to  the  muscles  of  the  head. 

The  sternum  is  part  of  the  trunk,  and  sternal  attachments  are  therefore  origiiit. 

The  scapula  and  clavicle  appertain  to  the  arm  rather  than  to  the  trunk,  and  attachments 
thereto,  as  compared  with  attachments  to  the  head  or  neck  or  trunk,  are  insertions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  acceptance  of  these  rules  entails  some  apparent  contradictions : 
For  example,  the  doftxhrncutcideut  (Fig.  67),  like  the  daw-trapezitu  (Fig.  66),  arises 
from  the  skuU  and  is  inserted  upon  the  davicle ;  but  the  titemo-nuutaideiu  (Fig.  67), 
like  the  tplenivs  (P\g.  67),  arises  from  the  trunk  and  is  inserted  upon  the  skull. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  elawHnadaideut  practically  coincides  with  the  insertion  of 
the  iterno-mattoidetu.  In  man,  where  the  clavicle  joins  the  sternum,  the  two  muscles 
are  commonly  described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  stemo^UidO'inaatoideui,  and  one 
part  of  the  muscle  therefore  arises  where  the  other  is  inserted,  and  vice  versa. 

§  580.  27ie  Determination  of  Muscular  Homologies. — Of  conrse 
the  function  of  a  muscle  depends  npon  its  insertion,  but  there  is 
considerable  diflTerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  origin  or  the 
insertion  is  the  better  guide  to  the  determination  of  its  Jumiology. 
We  are  disposed  to  assign  greater  morphical  importance  to  the  ori- 
gin, according  to  the  views  of  Barnard  (i,  114).  As  to  the  value  of 
vascular  and  nervous  supply,  see  Cunningham  {I)  and  Gadow  (3). 

§  581.  Fascia. — ^This  is  simply  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  kind  of 
fibers  as  the  tendon,  but  the  fibers  may  present  two  kinds  of  ar- 
rangement. Sometimes  the  tendon  itself  is  so  thin  as  to  be  called  a 
fascia,  or  it  may  be  continued  as  a  thin  sheet  upon  one  or  the  other 
face  of  the  muscle ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  fibers  are  nearly  or  quite 
paralleL  The  name/a^cta,  however,  is  more  often  given  to  a  sheet 
of  fibers  crossing  one  another  in  various  directions,  and  forming  a 
sheath  or  covering  for  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles.  A  fascia  is 
also  called  an  aponeurosis^  but  the  name  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  both  length  and  etymology. 

§  582.  Fomui  of  MoBoles. — ^The  body  of  a  muscle  may  be  fusi- 
form or  spindle-shaped^  like  that  of  the  M.  biceps  (Pig.  73) ;  tceni- 
ate  {strap-shaped  or  ribbon-liJce\  as  with  the  occipito-scapuZaris 
(Fig*  67) ;  fan-shaped  like  the  subscapvlaris  (Pig.  73) ;  quadrir 
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lateral  like  the  acromiO'trapezitbS^  or  triaTigvlar  like  the  spino-tror 
pezius  (Pig.  66).  There  are  other  and  less  usual  fonns  which  will 
be  indicated  in  special  cases. 

§  583.  Designation  of  the  Borders  of  Muscles.— Many  of  the 
muscles  are  thin  and  triangular  or  tseniate,  so  as  to  present  sharply 
defined  border s^  in  place  of  the  .more  or  less  rounded  aspects  or  sur- 
faces of  a  fusiform  muscle  like  the  biceps. 

Such  a  flat  muscle  may  become  twisted  upon  its  axis  in  such  a 
way  as  to  change  the  relations  of  the  borders  to  the  body-planes. 
In  these  cases,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will  be  considered  that 
the  muscle  has  the  general  direction  which  it  had  at  its  origin,  al- 
though this  may  sometimes  involve  an  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  insertion  is  described. 

For  example,  the  M.  pecto-arUebrachiaUs^  dv.  cephalica  (Fig. 
73),  arises  at  thQ  meson,  and  its  borders  are  called  cepTiaZic  and 
caudal  throughout  its  whole  length,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  insertion  upon  the  ulna  has  a  proximo-distal  direction,  so 
that,  as  based  thereon,  the  borders  would  be  proximal  and  distal. 

%  584.  Ckmnect. — For  the  exposure  of  the  ectal  layer  of  muscles, 
certain  areas  of  skin  must  be  lifted.  The  lines  of  incision  which 
circumscribe  such  areas  are  said  to  "connect"  certain  parts  or 
points,  usually  some  of  the  "  landmarks  "  elsewhere  (§§  226-233) 
enumerated. 

§  685.  Girdle. — When  the  skin,  especially  of  a  limb,  is  divided 
by  an  incision  encircling  the  part,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  ''girdled." 

§  586.  Transect. — In  order  to  examine  fully  the  attachments  of 
a  muscle,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  divide  it  transversely  and  reflect 
the  two  ends  in  opposite  directions.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  this 
entire  operation  will  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  single  word 
transect. 

APHORISMS  FOR  DISSECTORS. 

§  687.  1.  "  Without  skilful  manipulation  we  can  neither  teach 
by  demonstration  facts  which  have  been  already  discovered,  nor 
hope  to  extend  the  limits  of  observation  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge."— L.  S.  Beale,  A. 

2.  "  A  piece  of  true  dissection  ought  to  turn  out  an  object  of 
wonder  and  beauty." — Goodsir,  A,  I,  24. 

3.  '*  An  anatomist  therefore  in  these  curious  things  had  need  to 
have  a  fine  and  dainty  hand,  and  at  command." — ^Crooke,  A,  460. 
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4.  ''The  best  workman  uses  the  best  tools." — Owen. 

5.  The  value  of  instruments  depends  not  upon  their  handles, 
their  finish  or  their  cost,  but  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  size,  form 
and  temper  to  the  work  in  hand. 

6.  Fingers  are  often  the  best  forceps. 

7.  Handling  and  cutting  are  necessary  evils. 

8.  Neglect  of  the  knife  may  leave  the  truth  concealed ;  its  misuse 
may  establish  an  error. 

9.  "Let  the  eye  go  before  the  hand,  and  the  mind  before  the 
eye." — O.  W.  Holmes. 

10.  Fat  is  the  anatomist's  worst  enemy. 

11.  "  Drying  is  even  worse  than  decomposing."— R.  M.  Hodges. 

12.  The  skin  makes  the  best  wrapper. 

13.  There  are  two  sides,  but  only  one  meson. 

14.  The  bones  are  the  guides  to  the  muscles,  the  muscles  to  the 
vessels,  .and  the  vessels  to  the  nerves. 

16.  The  attachments  of  a  muscle  determine  its  homology  and 
function ;  the  thickness  and  length  of  its  body  indicate  respectively 
its  power  and  the  distance  through  which  it  may  contract. 

16.  The  attachments  of  a  muscle  are  often  closely  associated 
with  those  of  others,  but  its  body  is  usually  distinct. 

17.  In  dissecting  muscles,  the  science  consists  in  discriminating 
between  fascia  or  tendon  and  mere  connective  tissue ;  the  arty  in 
removing  the  latter  so  as  to  leave  the  muscles  distinct. 

18.  Dissection  according  to  direction  favors  the  acquisition  of 
methods  and  the  learning  of  names  and  specified  relations ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  parts  is  not  complete  until  they  have  been  approached 
and  examined  from  all  sides.     See  also  §  122. 

§  588.  List  of  Instruments  and  Materials  for  the  Dissection 

of  Muscles.— Arthrotome,  Pig.  16,  §  135 ;  blocks,  §  137;  coarse 
forceps.  Fig.  18, 146  ;  fine  forceps,  Fig.  20,  §  146  ;  scalpels,  medium 
and  Charridre,  Fig.  23,  24,  §  155 ;  coarse  scissors,  curved  flatwise. 
Fig.  25,  §  156 ;  hair  scissors,  §  158 ;  towels,  §  165  ;  sharp  tracer.  Fig. 
17,  §  166 ;  tray,  §  167 ;  waste  paU,  §  195 ;  waste  papers,  §  172 ; 
wetting  bottle,  Fig.  27,  §  170. 

§  589.  The  Material/or  Dissection. — A  lean  animal  should  be 
preferred  ;  it  should  be  divided  by  abdominal  transection  (§  234) ; 
injected  with  alcohol  (§  285),  but  not — ^for  the  first  dissection— with 
plaster ;  kept  in  42-55  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  286),  and  not  allowed  to  dry. 
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HOW  TO  USE  DISSECTING  INSTEUMENTS. 

§  590.  Hyrtl  complains  (A,  62)  that  "  some  people  hold  the  for- 
ceps like  fire-tongs,  and  the  scalpel  like  a  cheese-knife."  It  is  true 
that  most  anatomical  instruments  are  for  either  grasping  or  cutting, 
but  their  proper  and  successful  employment  demands  much  more 
care  and  delicacy  than  is  needed  in  ordinary  household  operations. 
The  good  whittler  is  not  necessarily  an  expert  dissector,  and  even 
the  coarse  scissors  are  to  be  handled  very  differently  from  shears. 

The  anatomist,  like  the  surgeon — who  is  an  anatomist  and  some- 
thing more, — should  have  such  command  over  his  muscles  and 
nerves  that  whatever  instrument  is  in  his  hands  becomes  for  the 
time  being  like  a  part  of  himself,  an  extension  of  his  fingers,  sharper, 
firmer  and  more  slender,  yet  almost  equally  mobile  and  sensitive. 


Fig.  63.— The  Scalpel  Held  ab  a  Pei7.    (From  Bernard). 


§  691.  Use  of  the  Scalpel  (§  155).— The  scalpel  may  be  held  in 
either  of  three  general  ways : — 

A.  Like  a  Pen  (Fig.  63). — ^The  edge  is  directed  backward  and 
downward,  or  forward  and  upward.    This  is  for  ordinary  dissection. 

B.  Like  a  Carmng-Jcnife  (Fig.  64). — The  edge  may  be  directed 
upward  or  downward.  This  is  for  the  division  of  more  resisting 
tissues. 

O.  Like  a  Violin-bow  (Fig.  65). — The  scalpel  is  held  between  the 
tip  of  the  poUex  on  one  side  and  the  tips  of  the  other  digits  upon  the 
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other.    This  is  for  long  sweeping  strokes,  where  the  greatest  freedom 
is  desired. 

Minor  modifications  of  these  thiee  waya  will  be  readily  adopted 
aa  the  dissector  becomes  familiar  with  the  instrument 
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Fia.  H.—Twi  SoALFBL  Held  as  a  Cabvino-ehifb.    (From  Bernard). 

%  693.  Use  of  the  Sdmon  {%  166).— Contrary  to  the  more  usual 
custom,  dissecting  scissors  should  be  held  with  the  poUex  and  me- 
dius.    The  index  then  serves  both  to  steady  the  instrument  and  to 


Fio.  60.— The  Scalpel  Held  ab  a  Yiolik-bow.    {From  Bernard). 

aid  the  medius  in  ita  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  pollex.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  points  of  curved  scissors  should  be  turned  upward 
aud  away  from  the  part  under  disseeiion.    This  precaution  is  es- 
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pecially  needful  in  the  trimming  of  vessels  and  nerves  and  inflated 
hollow  viscera  (§  831). 

§  593.  Use  of  the  Forceps  (§  146).— The  forceps  are  commonly 
held  between  the  pollex  and  the  index.  In  long  continued  dissec- 
tions the  medius  may  be  substituted  for  the  index  at  intervals.  The 
digits  should  be  employed  in  place  of  the  forceps  when  practicable, 
both  as  a  relief  from  fatigue  and  to  avoid  crushing  the  tissues. 

The  forceps  should  be  used  upon  muscles  as  little  as  possible, 
and  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  gra8X)ed  by  their  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue.  For  the  separation  of  slender  muscles  and  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  safest  way  sometimes  is  to  insert  the  tip  of  the  closed 
forceps  and  then  allow  the  blades  to  separate  gently. 

§  594.  Use  of  the  Tracer  (§  166).— The  tracer  is  to  be  held  like 
a  pen  or  pencil.  Its  form  permits  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  that  the 
point  may  have  any  desired  direction. 

The  tracer  should  be  more  constantly  in  the  hand  than  any  other 
instrument.  Scalx)els  and  other  sharp  instruments  should  only  be 
used  when  the  tracer  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

The  tracer  is  also  very  useful  in  detecting  the  position  of  con- 
cealed hard  parts,  as  ribs,  cartilages  and  vertebrae.  The  point  may 
be  introduced  deeply  without  impairing  the  condition  of  the  parts  for 
dissection,  and  the  curvature  enables  one  to  lift  upon  it  the  ribs  or 
cartilages  so  as  to  count  them  more  accurately. 

§  595.  Use  of  the  Arthrotome  (§  135). — As  its  name  implies, 
the  distinctive  use  of  this  instrument  is  for  the  division  of  joints  and 
other  rough  operations  which  might  injure  the  more  delicate  edge 
of  the  scalpels.  Yet  the  student  should  accustom  himself  to  accu- 
rate and  careful  manipulation,  and  endeavor  to  sex>arate  the  contig- 
uous bones  at  an  arthron  without  injuring  the  cartilages.  He 
should  try  to  feel  with  the  i)oint  of  the  instrument. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISSECTORS. 

§  596.  1.  Select  a  lean  animal  for  all  anatomical  purposes,  and 
esx)ecially  for  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
directions  for  killing  are  given  in  §  192. 

2.  Take  the  precautions  for  cleanliness  which  are  described  in 
§199. 

3.  Remove  superfluous  parts  of  the  animal,  the  tail  in  some  cases 
(§  243),  the  caudal  or  cephalic  region  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
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directions  for  abdomiual  and  thoracic  transection  which  are  given 
in  §§  237,  242. 

4.  See  that  all  the  instruments,  materials  and  books  for  dissec- 
tion, reference  and  record  are  at  hand  and  in  order  before  getting 
the  subject  or  beginning  to  work. 

5.  Refer  constantly  to  a  skeleton^  or  to  the  bones  especially  con- 
cerned, or  to  accurate  figures. 

6.  When  possible,  the  head  of  the  subject  should.be  toward 
the  left. 

7.  When  a  part  from  which  or  toward  which  an  incision  is  to  be 
carried  lies  upon  the  meson,  the  incision  should  extend  1-2  cm. 
beyond  the  meson.  This  permits  the  flap  of  skin  to  be  reflected 
across  the  meson  to  that  extent.  If,  however,  this  flap  of  skin  is  to 
be  reTnoved^  the  incision  removing  it  should  run  parallel  with  the 
meson,  and  upon  the  side  under  examination. 

Objections  to  Mesal  Incinons. — Both  the  ectal  and  eutal  aspects  of  the  skin  present  spe- 
cial features  at  some  mesal  points,  and  several  muscles  besides  those  of  the  skin  itself  arise 
at  the  meson,  and  are  liable  to  injorj  by  a  mesal  incision.  There  are  two  sides,  presuma- 
bly similar,  but  there  is  only  one  meson. 

8.  Incisions  should  be  as  long  as  may  be  consistently  with  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  parts,  and  the  dissector's  knowledge  of 
them. 

9.  When  important  or  delicate  parts  are  liable  to  be  injured,  the 
cuts  should  be  shorter  and  more  carefully  made. 

10.  Vessels  and  nerves  should  be  dissected  from  the  center 
toward  the  i)eriphery,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  missing,  cutting  or 
tearing  the  branches. 

11.  Vessels  injected  with  plaster  should  be  divided  with  the 
arthrotome  or  the  bone  scissors. 

12.  In  place  of  the  block,  especially  while  the  separated  arm  is 
under  dissection,  a  folded  wet  towel  may  be  used ;  this  permits  a 
kind  of  bed  to  be  made  which  keeps  the  arm  in  place. 

13.  "  To  put  any  group  of  muscles  on  the  stretch,  put  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  position  into  which  they  would  be  brought  by 
their  antagonistic  muscles.  For  example,  to  put  the  flexors  of  the 
manus  on  the  stretch,  put  the  manus  in  a  state  of  extension,  and 
vice  v^^a."— Heath  (Keen),  A,  16. 

14.  Study  the  actions  of  a  muscle  by  pulling  it  in  the  line  it  nat^ 
urally  occupies.  Note  the  difierence  between  a  direct  and  an  indi- 
rect  action.    (Wilder,  4.) 
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15.  As  a  rale,  muscles  must  be  divided  and  reflected  before  the 
attachments  can  be  fully  determined.  The  attachments  are  usually 
more  distinct  upon  the  ental  aspect. 

16.  '*  When  several  similar  muscles  of  a  group — as  those  upon 
the  antebrachium — ^are  to  be  transected,  cut  them  at  different  levels^ 
so  as  the  more  easily  to  match  their  proximal  and  distal  parts." -^ 
Heath  (Keen),  A,  16. 

17.  The  borders  of  a  thin  muscle  should  be  grasped  and  slightly 
raised,  first  with  the  forceps  and  then  with  the  fingers.  If  the  other 
border  is  accessible,  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
the  entire  width  at  about  the  middle  raised  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  scalpel. 

18.  In  transecting  a  wide  muscle,  cut  one  border,  then  lift  it, 
keeping  the  sides  of  the  cut  sei)arate,  and  cut  a  little  deeper, 
applying  the  scalpel  to  the  edge  of  the  muscle. 

19.  Avoid  cutting  i;nuscles  at  their  attachments.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  part  of  a  large  muscle,  leave  a  small  piece  of  the  body 
attached  to  each  tendon.  K  necessary — for  sf)ecial  reasons — ^to  re- 
move an  entire  muscle,  insert  the  edge  of  the  arthrotome  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  attached  ends  and  the  bones. 

20.  Parts  under  dissection  should  be  wet  occasionally  with  a 
mixture  of  water,  glycerin  and  clove-oil  (§  170). 

21.  Parts  which  have  been  exposed,  but  are  no  longer  under 
actual  dissection,  should  be  covered  with  skin  or  rubber-sheeting, 
or  with  a  bit  of  cloth  wet  with  the  glycerin  mixture ;  and  a  dry 
towel  should  be  laid  over  all. 

22.  '*  Put  all  fragments  on  a  piece  of  paper." — Hodges,  A. 

§  597.  Avoid  esi)€cially  the  following :  drying^  tailing^  peeking. 

The  prevention  of  drying  has  been  already  considered. 

Tailing  is  the  making  of  a  shalUm  cut  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  an  incision.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  with  beginners, 
and  while  dividing  the  skin.  To  avoid  it,  hold  the  point  of  the  scal- 
pel perpendicularly  to  the  surface  at  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  incision. 

Pecking. — We  use  this  homely  word  to  designate  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  i)ernicious  faults  of  anatomical  beginners, 
the  habit  of  aimlessly  poking  and  pinxihing  the  parts^  espe- 
cially whUe  showing  them  to  the  teacher  or  demonstrator.  It 
reminds  the  observer  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  dabbing  and  peck- 
ing which  hens  inflict  upon  a  piece  of  meat.    The  student  should 
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bear  in  mind  that  a  single  &lse  cut,  and  even  a  pincli  in  the  wrong 
place,  may  mar  his  work  beyond  repair ;  he  should  exercise  con- 
stant self-control,  and  nener  touch  the  specimen  excepting  for  a 
definite  wad  sufficient  reason. 

Pecking  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of  what  may  be  called 
anatomical  Philistinism;  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  delicacy, 
whether  in  structure  or  in  methods  of  manipulation. 

§  598.  Clipping  the  Hair.— Unless  the  skin  is  to  be  preserved, 
or  there  is  some  other  objection,  the  h^ir  should  he  removed  from 
a  sx)ecimen  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  alcohol  and  dissected  at 
intervals. 

If  the  hair  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  interferes  with  the  aocnracy  of  dermal  incisionB,  and 
with  the  ease  of  making  them  ;  it  is  apt  to  become  detached  and  disfigure  the  disaectioDS  : 
finally,  unless  considerable  time  is  q>ent  in  squeezing  out  the  alcohol  when  the  specimen 
is  removed  from  the  jar  and  the  water  when  it  is  returned  thereto,  the  hair  causes  both  a 
waste  and  a  weakening  of  the  alcohol  in  which  the  specimen  is  preserved. 

Use  the  hair  scissors  (§  158)  or  a  pair  of  ordinary  scissors  with 
the  i)oints  blunted.  The  hair  is  more  easily  cut  against  its  inclina- 
tion, that  is,  with  the  scissor  points  directed  cephalad  upon  the 
soma  and  proximad  upon  the  limbs.  After  abdominal  transection, 
begin  at  the  cut  border  of  the  skin. 

Clipping  is  fetcilitated  by  wetting  the  tips  of  the  hair  with  a 
sponge  only  moderately  fall  of  water  or  weak  alcohol.  Cut  close 
to  the  skin.  The  oi)eration  usually  occupies  about  an  hour.  Do 
not  put  the  removed  hair  into  the  sink.  Place  it  in  the  waste-pail, 
to  be  buried. 

§  599.  Cutting  the  Skin. — If  the  hair  remains,  wet  it  with  15 
per  cent,  glycerin,  or  dilute  alcohol,  or  water,  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  incision.  Then,  with  a  small  comb,  or  the  tracer,  or  the 
handle  of  a  scalx)el,  part  the  hair  evenly  along  the  same  line  so  as 
to  expose  the  skin  clearly  (§  354).  If  the  hair  has  been  removed, 
indicate  the  line  of  incision  by  a  scratch  made  with  the  tracer  or  the 
point  of  the  scalpel. 

Place  the  tips  of  the  left  index  and  medius,  one  upon  each  side 
of  this  line,  at  the  cut  border  of  the  skin,  and  divaricate  them  so  as 
to  stretch  the  intervening  skin. 

Grasp  the  scalpel  like  a  pen,  at  an  angle  of  46'',  and  divide  the 
skin  by  a  single  steady  stroke  as  far  as  the  tension  exists. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  stroke,  make  the  scalpel  nearly 
perpendicular  so  as  to  avoid  tailing  (§  597). 
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Unless  one  is  quite  familiar  with  both  the  locality  and  the  art  of 
dissecting,  this  first  incision  should  merely  divide  the  skin  proper. 
The  borders  may  be  still  farther  divaricated,  and  a  similar  incision 
made  through  the  connective  tissue  and  fat,  and  in  some  cases  the 
dermal  muscle  (§  629),  until  the  darker  red  and  closer  texture 
shows  that  the  ordinary  skeletal  muscles  have  been  reached. 

With  lean  animals  this  second  incision  will  be  very  shallow,  but 
in  some  cases  the  fat  forms  thick  layers  between  the  dermal  mus- 
cles and  the  skin  and  deeper  muscles.  On  the  cheeks  of  old  males, 
and  sometimes  on  other  regions,  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  are 
so  thick  as  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 

Shift  the  tips  of  the  index  and  medius,  and  repeat  the  operation 
to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  separate  strokes  should  join  each  other 
accurately,  so  that  the  entire  incision  is  straight  and  smooth-edged. 

After  the  skin  is  divided,  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective 
tissue  may  usually  be  cut  to  the  proper  depth  by  a  single  long 
steady  stroke. 

§  600.  Removing  the  Skin. — The  edge  of  the  area  of  skin  to  be, 
removed,  preferably  at  the  angle  formed  by  two  incisions,  should  be 
grasped,  first  by  the  forceps  and  then  by  the  fingers,  and  lifted  so 
that  the  scalpel  may  be  applied  to  the  connective  tissue  by  which  it 
and  the  fat  are  held  loosely  to  the  deeper  muscles. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  some  rare  form  (which  should  not  be 
dissected  by  a  beginner),  the  skin  should  be  kept  well  upon  the 
stretch,  and  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  be  applied  against  the 
tissues  to  be  exposed,  following  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibers. 
The  object  is  to  remove  with  the  skin  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  con- 
nective tissue  and  ectal  fascia,  so  as  to  expose  at  once  and  fully  the 
surface  of  the  muscles,  etc.,  to  be  examined. 

This,  the  anatomical  method  of  removing  the  skin,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  " flaying''  of  the  butcher  or  the  " skinning"  of  the 
taxidermist.  Both  of  these  desire  the  skin  free  of  fat  and  connective 
tissue,  and  therefore  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  toward  it. 
The  taxidermist  must  avoid  stretching,  but  this  is  easier  than  to 
follow  strictly  the  above  method.  The  beginner  will  usually  be 
tempted  to  get  the  skin  off  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  way,  which 
is  that  of  the  butcher ;  but  he  then  is  obliged  practically  to  repeat 
the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tissues  which  should  have 
been  lifted  with  the  skin. 

§  601.  Bigor  Mortis. — ^The  spontaneous  stiffening  of  the  mus- 
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cles  which  supervenes  soon  after  death  renders  dissection  difficult. 
The  condition  usually  passes  off  within  a  few  hours,  and  may  be 
speedily  overcome  by  immersing  the  animal  for  40-60  minutes  in 
water  at  about  35°  C.  (95°  F.). 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  CERTAIN   MUSCLES. 

g  602.  Limitation. — For  the  reasons  stated  in  §  128,  tbe  mjological  portion  of  this 
work  directly  relates  to  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  muscles  which  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  cat.  As  with  the  bones,  however,  (§  368),  the  student  is  advised 
to  pursue  the  subject  further,  making  original  drawings  and  descriptions  of  at  least  ond 
muscle  in  another  part  of  the  body.  Whether  it  can  be  at  once  identified  with  some  mus- 
cle in  man  is  of  lees  importance,  so  far  as  the  training  of  the  pupil  is  concerned,  than  the 
accurate  determination  of  its  connections  and  other  characters. 

§  603.  The  Method  here  Followed. — With  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  forty  muscles 
here  considered  is  described  under  tbe  following  heads : — 

1.  Syjumymy, — We  have  given  the  names  for  the  same  muscle  employed  by  Straus- 
Durckheim  and  Mivart,  and  the  names  for  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  homologous  mus- 
cle in  man  and  in  the  horse.  The  anthropotomical  names  are  taken  from  "  Qray  "  and 
"  Quoin,"  and  the  hippotomical  ones  from  the  French  and  the  English  (Fleming's)  editions 
of  "  Chauveau."  In  some  cases,  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  homol- 
ogy. We  should  have  been  glad  to  include  references  to  the  works  of  Leyh  (A)  and 
Ourlt  (A)  upon  the  horse,  to  Krause's  Anatomy  of  the  rabbit  (A),  and  to  Coues's  paper  on 
the  opossum  (47).     The  authors*  names  are  indicated  by  the  initial  letters  only. 

2.  Figures, — Here  are  enumerated  the  figures  wherein  the  muscle  appears. 

8.  General  DescrtpUan, — This  is  a  brief  indication  of  the  general  form  and  eonneetions. 

4.  Posture, — We  have  indicated  the  position  of  the  body  or  limb  which  seems  most 
favorable  to  the  examination  of  the  muscle. 

5.  Exposure. — Here  are  given  directions  for  bringing  the  muscle  into  view  by  the 
removal  of  the  skin  or  overlying  parts. 

6.  Dissection. — This  includes  the  operations  by  which  the  borders  of  the  muscle  are  to 
be  raised,  its  body  transected  and  the  ends  reflected  so  as  to  display  the  attachments. 

7  and  8.  Origin  and  insertion. — Here  are  given  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  two 
attachments. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  complete  account  of  each  muscle  should  embrace  its  nervous 
and  vascular  supply,  its  actions,  direct,  indirect  and  associated,  and  its  variations. 

Errors  and  Defects. — During  the  past  four  years  the  descriptions  and  directions  here 
given  have  been  employed  by  the  students  in  the  anatomical  laboratx)ry  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Inasmuch,  however,  as  annual  modifications  have  been  found  necessary,  we  cannot 
hope  that  their  present  form  is  alto^ther  what  it  should  be,  and  we  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful for  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  pointinpr  out  of  defects. 

We  desire  here  to  repeat  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Prof.  T.  B. 
Stowell,  who  has  kindly  followed  the  descriptions  and  directions  scalpel  in  hand,  and  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  both  the  facts  and 
the  method  of  stating  them,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  variation  in  different  individuals. 

A  former  special  student,  Dr.  E.  M.  Howard,  generously  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
comparison  his  manuscript  descriptions  of  the  muscles  of  the  cat. 

%  604.  The  Names  of  the  Muscles. — The  number,  extent  and  nature  of  the  changes 
proposed  io  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  set  forth  in  the  Table  on  p.  207. 

In  that  Table  the  names  in  the  left  hand  colunm  are  those  adopted  in  the  present  work  ; 
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those  in  the  right  hand  column  are  Latinized  from  those  employed  by  Straus-Durckheim ; 
those  in  the  middle  column  occur  in  standard  works  upon  Human  Anatomy,  or  in  the 
writings  of  anthropotomists.  In  the  last  column  are  words  or  abbreviations  indicating 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  names  employed  by  Straus-Durckheim  (S.-D.) 
or  anthropotomists  (anth ) :  thus,  abbrev.  =  abbreviated ;  trTd  =  translutod ;  unif.  = 
unified. 

§  605.   TABLE. 


Here  Adopted. 


Spino-trapezius 

Acroraio- trapezius . . 

Clavo  trapezius 

Ocdpito-scapularis.. . 
Rhomboideus 


Stemo-mastoideus . . 

Clavo-mastoideus . . . 

Levator  claviculs. . . 
Dermo-humeralis . . . 

Latissimus 

Clavo-deltoideus. . . . 
Pecto-an  tebnicbialis. 
Ek;topectoralis 

Eatopectoralis 


i 


Xiphi-humeralis.. . . 
Serratus  magnus . . 
Levator      anguli 

scapuhe , 

Coracoideus , 

Subscapularis 

Supraspinatus 

Spino-deltoideus.   . . 
Acromio-deitoideus. . 

Infraspinatus 

Micostalis 

Teres 

Epitrochlearis 

Meditriceps 

Ectotriceps 

Entotriceps 


Supinator  longus. . . 

Biceps 

Brachialis. 

Extensor      (carpi)  / 

radialis  longlor.  f 
Extensor     (carpi)  / 

radialis  brevier.  S 
Extensor  communis. 
Extensor  minimi . . . 
EiXtensor  ulnaris  . . . 

Indicator 

Pronator  teres. 

Flexor  radialis 


Fig. 

66 
60 
66 
67 
67 

67 

67 

67 
66 
67 
C6 
73 
72 

72 

72 
78 

78 

75 
78 
67 
67 
67 
67 
74 
75 
75 
74 
74 

75 

74 

74 

74 
75 

75 

74 
74 

74 


Anthropotomy. 


Strans-DDrckhetm . 


Trapezius  (in  part). .  J 


«< 


Rhomboideus  capitis 
Rhomboideus  major.' 

SSterno  mastoide-  \ 
us  (in  part). . . ) 
S  Sterno-mastoide- ! 
j  us  (in  part) . . .  j* 
Levator  clavicular. . . 

Latissimus  dorsi.. . .  i 
Deltoidens  (in  part).| 

Pectoralis  major. . . .  | 

Pectoralis  minor. . . . 


Serratus  magnus. . . 

Lev.  ang.  scap 

Coracoideus 

Subscapularis 

Supraspinatus 

Deltoideus  (in  part). 


Dorso-cucullaris  — 
Acromio-cucuUaris. . 

Olavo-cucuUaris 

Occipito-scapularis. . 
Rhomboideus 

Stemo-mastoideus. . 

Cleido  mastoideus . . 

Transv.-ecapularis . . 
Darmo-humera'is. . . 
Latissimuti  dorsi . . . . 
Dclto-clavicularis. . . 
Pecto-antebrachialis 
Large  x>ectoral 


Changes. 


f( 


M 


Infraspinatus. 

Teres  minor 

Teres  major 

Doreo-epitrochlearis 
Triceps  (in  part). . . . 


i 


Triceps    (in    part) 
and  anconeus. . . 
Supinator  longus. . 
j^iceps  ..•..    .  .  .    ... 

Brachialis  anticus.. . 
( Ex.     carpi    rad. 

(     longior 

j  Ex.     carpi    rad. 

(     brevior 

Ex.  digitorumcom. . 
Ex.  minimi  digiti  . . 
Ex.  carpi  ulnaris.. . . 
Extensor  indicia. . . . 

Pr.  radii  teres 

Fix.  carpi  radialis  . . 


Grand  pect.  (in  i^rt). 
Serr.  mag.  (in  part) . 

Coraoo-brachialis . . . 

Subscapularis 

Supraspinatus 

Delto  spinalis 

Diilto-acromialis .... 

Infraspinatus 

Micostalis 

Teres 

I'riceps  (in  part). . . . 

Triceps  medius 

Triceps  extemus 

\  Tri.  int.  (in  part) ) 
\  and  anconeus. ) 
Supinator  longus. . . 

Biceps 

Bracnialis 

Radialis  primus. . . . 

Radialis  secundus. . . 

Ex.  dig.  communis. . 
Ehx.  proprius  minimi 

C^ubitalis 

Indicator 

Pronator  teres 

Cercialis 


S..D.,  unif.  &  trTd. 

S.-D.,  translated. 

S.-D.y  translated. 

S.-D. 

S.-D.'  anth.,  abbrev. 

S.  D.  &  anth. 

S.  D.,  translated. 

Anth. 

S.-D. 

S.D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

S.-D.,  transposed. 

S.  D. 

Qeneralized. 

Generalized. 

New. 

Anth.  and  S.-D. 

Anth. 

Anth..  abbrev. ;  S.-D. 

Anih.&S.-D. 

Anth.  &  S.-D. 

S.-D.,  trans}x>sed. 

S.-D.,  transposed. 

^Vnth.  &  S.-D. 

S.-D. 

S.-D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

S.-D,  abbrev. 

Generalized. 

S.-D.,  abbrev. 

Anth.  &  S  -D. 
Anth.  &  S.-D. 
S.-D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Anth  ,  abbrev. 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Anth ,  abbrev. 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

S.D. 

S.-D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

Anth.,  abbrev. 
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Where  more  than  one  name  is  used  in  Human  Anatomy,  the  shortest  is  here  given ; 
the  eoracaideus,  for  example,  is  often  called  coraeo4>raeMali8,  and  the  sterruHncutaidetu, 
stemo-eUido-nuutoidetis. 

The  oedpitO'Seapularis,  levator  claviculcB  and  dono-epUrochlearis  oocor  in  man  only  as 
anomalies,  and  have  received  names  in  addition  to  those  here  selected. 

The  names  employed  by  Straus-Durckheim  have  been  put  into  their  classical  and  tech- 
nical form,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  "  large  pectoral "  and  "grand  pectoral."  It  is 
probable  that  one  cause  of  the  slight  use  made  of  the  names  of  this  eminent  anatomist  is 
the  fact  that  he  chose  to  publish  them  in  the  vernacular  form. 

§  606.  The  Sources  of  the  Names  Here  Used.-~0{  the  names  of  the  40  muscles  here 
described,  seven  are  employed  both  by  Straus  Durckbeim  and  in  the  standard  works  upon 
Human  Anatomy;  these  are:  stemo-maetaideuSy  se^atus magnus,  subscapulariSt  supraspi- 
natus,  infraspinatiu^  biceps,  and  supinator  long  as. 

The  following  three  names  have  been  applied  in  Human  Anatomy,  but  are  not  used  by 
Straus- Durckheim :  levator  davieula,  levator  angtUi  scapula,  and  coraeoideus. 

The  following  nine  names  are  used  by  Straus-Durckheim,  but  not  by  anthropotomists  : 
oeeipito-seaptUaris,  rhomboideus,  micostalis,  teres,  brachialis,  indicator ,  pronator  teres,  dermo- 
humeraliSy  and  pecto-antebraehialis.  The  last  two  refer  to  muscles  which  do  not  exist  in 
man,  and  four  of  the  others  are  but  slight  modifications  of  the  anthropotomical  names. 

The  following  eight  names  are  Mreviations  of  the  anthropotomical  names  :  latissimus, 
epitrochUaris,  extensor  radialis  longior,  ex,  rod.  hrevior,  ex.  communis,  ex.  tdnaris,  ex. 
minimi^  and  flexor  radialis. 

The  following  seven  names  are  translations  or  transpositions  of  those  used  by  Straus- 
Durckheim :  aeromio4rape2tiis,  eUato-trapegius,  spino-deltoideus,  aeromw-deltoideus,  clavo- 
deltoideus,  clavo-mastoideus,  and  meditrieeps.  As  to  the  hybrid  nature  of  some  of  these 
terms,  see  §  63. 

The  foUowing  four  names  are  the  names  in  common  use  modified  after  the  analogy  of 
the  now  almost  universally  adopted  ectoglutcBus :  eetopeetoralis,  entopectoralis,  eetotriceps, 
entotriceps. 

Two  names  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  One  of  these,  spina -trapeeius,  was  substituted 
for  Straus-Durckheim's  dorso-cueuUaris  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  the 
other  divirions  of  the  human  trapezius^  and  the  correlative  division  of  the  deltoideus. 

This  leaves  us  responsible  for  but  one  entirely  new  name,  xtphi-humeralis.  While  the 
muscle  so  designated  seems  to  us  sufficiently  distinct  to  demand  a  separate  appellation,  we 
are  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  name,  and  stand  ready  either  to  accept  a  shorter  one 
or  to  regard  the  muscle  as  only  a  division  of  the  ectopeetoraUs  or  entopectoraUs  when  the 
proper  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

THE  TRAPEZIUS  GROUP. 

§  607.  General  Remark. — The  human  M.  trapezius,  a  single  muscle,  seems  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  cat  by  three  nearly  distinct  muscles,  which  are  here  called — ^beginning 
with  the  most  caudal — spino-trapezius.  acromio4rap&iiius,  and  clavo4rapezius.  They  extend 
from  the  cervical  and  thoracic  dorsimeson  to  the  scapula  and  clavicle. 

The  names  of  all  the  mus<$les  are  in  italics.  To  avoid  frequent  repetitions,  the  capital 
M,  the  initial  of  MusctUus,  will  be  prefixed  only  when  otherwise  there  might  be  some  risk 
of  misunderstanding. 


608.  Explanation  of  Fig.  66. — ^The  left  ectal  skeletal  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  shonlder. 
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Preparation. — A  snbtriangular  flap  of  skin  was  lifted  as  di- 
rected in  §  610,  together  with  the  dermal  mnscles  connected  there- 
with. The  flap  was  reflected  dorsad,  bnt  is  omitted  from  the  figure ; 
the  reflected  dorsal  end  of  the  dermal  muscle  called  suproncervicO' 
cutaneus,  however,  is  shown.  Both  cut  edges  of  the  skin  were 
lifted  and  retracted  or  reflected  slightly. 

The  dermO'Tiumeralis  (§  629)  was  mostly  removed  with  the  skin, 
but  its  brachial  end  appears  just  dorsad  of  the  elbow.  The  fat  and 
connective  tissue  have  been  removed  so  as  to  leave  the  borders  of 
the  muscles  more  distinct.  Prom  the  hiatus  trapezii^  just  dorsad 
of  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder,  the  fat  has  been  removed  so  as  to 
expose  the  lymphatic  gland  {01.  lyrnphaticd)^  and  the  hiatus  itself 
was  extended  dorsad  so  as  to  expose  the  ventral  or  lateral  margin 
of  the  ocdpitO'Scapvlaris. 

In  this  and  the  other  descriptions  of  the  mjological  figures,  the  parts  are  enumerated 
under  three  heads :  bones,  etc. ;  muscles  ;  vessels,  nerves,  glands,  etc. 

Bones. — Clavicula — ColJar  bone  (§  422). — In  this  figure  the  bone  itself  does  not  appear, 
but  the  position  of  its  mesal  or  sternal  end  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  the  word 
dameula  ;  see  rhaphe, 

Mesoseapula — Spine  of  the  scapula  (§  890). — The  position  of  this  ridge  of  the  scapula, 
intervening  between  the  MM.  acramio-trapemia  and  epino-deltoideus,  is  approximately 
indicated  by  the  name.    It  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

Metacromuni  (§  396). — This  process  of  the  glenoid  end  of  the  mesoseapula  may  be  felt 
through  the  muscles  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  beginning  of  its  name. 

Fascia. — This  strip  of  fascia — hardly  deserving  the  name  of  ligament— passes  from  the 
lateral  or  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  surface  of  the  M.  supraspinattis,  as  better 
shown  in  Fig.  67. 

Rhaphe  (trapezio-deltoidea)  (§  616). — This  line  or  seam  of  connective  tissue,  between 
the  M.  elavO'ddtoideus  and  the  MM.  davo-trapeziua  and  clavo-mattaideus  (Fig.  67),  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  position  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  usually  more  distinct  upon  the  ental 
aspect,  and  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  figure.     The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  rapM. 

Spina  neurales  vertebr.  (vertebrarum)  thoraei.  (thoracicorum), — The  third  and  thirteenth 
thoracic  ('*  dorsal ")  neural  spines  (Fig.  80). — The  spines  themselves  do  not  appear,  but  the 
numbers  3  and  13  indicate  the  iX)sitions  of  the  third  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

Muscles. — In  the  figure  the  name  of  each  muscle  is  preceded  by  M.,  the  initial  of 
Mumnltis. 

Aeromio-deitoideus -^The  acromial  portion  of  the  deltoid  (§  670). — ^This  is  the  interme- 
diate one  of  the  three  muscles  which,  in  the  cat,  seem  to  represent  the  single  deltoid 
muscle  of  man.  It  and  the  spino-ddtaidevs  are  inserted,  like  the  human  deltoid,  upon 
the  humerus;  but  the  third  portion,  the  davo-deiUoideus  (the  "delto-daviculaire"  of 
Strans-Durckheim)  is  associated  with  the  hrachialis  and  inserted  upon  the  ulna. 

AeromiO'trapeeius— The  acromial  portion  of  the  human  trapezius  (§  618). — This  is  the 
intermediate  one  of  the  three  muscles  which,  in  the  cat,  appear  to  us  to  represent  the 
human  trapezius  (§  607).  In  the  figure  the  name  is  written  obliquely  across  the  scapular 
end  of  the  muscle ;  the  word  teTidan,  near  its  vertebral  end,  indicates  the  imperfectly 
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defined  tendon  of  origin  (§  614).     Upon  the  moBcle  are  also  written  the  names  M.  oecipUa- 
MapuiariSf  hiatus  trapeziif  and  Gl.  lymphatica, 

Cervico^uricuiaris  (§  615). — This  muscle  of  the  ear  is  shown  at  the  dorsimeson  between 
the  ear  and  the  M.  supra  cercicocutaneus ;  its  name  is  omitted. 

Clavo-ddtoideus  (§  637). — See  also  aeromw-deltoideits. 

Qaw^rapezius  (g  615).— See  also  a/sromiO'trapexius, 

Dermo-humeralis  (§  629). — Most  of  this  dermal  mascle  was  removed  with  the  skin ;  the 
name  is  written  across  the  brachial  end  which  passes  between  the  MM.  triceps  and  latisn- 
mus  to  be  attached  to  the  latter  and  the  bicipital  arch. 

Latissimus  (§  685). — This  is  more  commonly  called  latissimus  dorsi.  Its  caudal  por- 
tion IS  covered  bj  the  skin ;  its  dorso-cephalic  angle  is  overlapped  by  the  spino-trapezius, 
but  exposed  in  Fig.  67. 

Levator  daviculm  (§  627). — The  scapular  end  is  seen  to  emerge  firom  entad  of  the  davo- 
trapezius,  to  partly  overlap  the  aeromio-trapezius  and  to  be  inserted  upon  the  imperfectly 
defined  metacromion  rather  than  upon  the  clavicle,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name. 

Oedpito-scapularis  (§  617). — This  is  fully  shown  in  Fig.  67.  Here,  its  lateral  border 
appears  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hiatus  trapezii  which  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  show  the 
position  of  the  muscle. 

Spino-deltoideus  (§  674). — See  also  the  acromio-deltoideus. 

SpinO'trapezius  (§  611).— See  the  aeromio-trapeeius. 

Bterno-mastoideus  (§  622). — Part  of  this  shows  darkly  between  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
the  davo-trapezius.    It  is  more  fully  shown  in  Fig.  67  and  72. 

Supra-cermco-cytaneus  (§  615). — Most  of  this  cervical  dermal  muscle  was  lifted  "with 
the  skin,  and  only  its  reflected  dorsal  end  is  shown. 

Teres  (§  680).— This  appears  in  the  interval  between  the  spino-trapezius,  spino-deltoideus, 
laHssimus  and  triceps.  By  inadvertence,  the  name  is  written  with  the  addition  of  the 
qualifying  adjective  major  ;  since  the  muscle  more  often  called  teres  miTior  is  here  desig- 
nated as  micostalis,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  a  compound  term  for  the  muscle  in  question. 

Triceps.— The  name  is  written  across  the  two  largest  portions  of  the  muscle  commonly 
known  as  triceps  in  man.  The  M.  is  upon  the  scapular  head,  here  called  meditrieeps 
(§  682),  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  name  is  upon  the  part  here  called  ectotriceps  (§  684)  ,* 
the  surface  of  the  latter  presents  a  superficial  furrow. 

Other  Parts. — GL  {glandula  lymphaUca). — A  somewhat  large  lymphatic  gland  embed- 
ded in  the  fat  which  occupies  the  hiatus  trapezii. 

Gl.  {glandula)  paratis — The  parotid  salivary  gland  (Fig.  67). — The  caudal  border  of 
this  usually  pale  gland  is  exposed  by  slightly  cephaloducting  the  occipito-prestemal  edge 
of  skin. 

GL  {glandula)  submaxiUaris— The  submaxillary  salivary  gland  (Fig.  87). — This  appears 
a  little  ventrad  of  the  Gl,  paratis,  and  is  usually  of  a  deeper  color. 

Hiatus  trapezii  (§  613). — This  is  an  elongated  lozenge- shaped  interval  between  the 
cephalic  margin  of  the  M.  aeromiO'trapeziu^  and  the  caudal  and  dorso-caudal  margins 
respectively  of  the  MM,  clavotrapezius  and  levator  ciavieula.  In  reality,  the  very  open 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  two  borders  is  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  hiatus,  but  in  the  preparation  the  margins  of  the  MM,  clavo-trapezius  and  aeromio- 
trapezius  have  been  artificially  separated  a  little  farther  dorsad. 

V,  (vena)  jugvlaris— The  jugular  vein  (Fig.  101). — This  is  exposed  between  the  M, 
davo-trapeeius  and  the  margin  of  the  skin,  where  it  obliquely  crosses  the  M.  sterno-mastai' 
deus, 

§  609.  Exposure. — It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  expose  the 
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entire  trapezins  gronp  by  lifting  a  single  large  flap  of  skin.  Tliis 
flap,  however,  may  be  divided  afterward  so  that  one  or  two  of  the 
muscles  may  be  covered  while  the  other  ia  under  examination.  In 
BO  doing,  the  skin  is  more  easily  divided  enio-eciad  {trom  within 
outward). 


66.— The  EcTAii  SEBLRrAL  Muscles  of  the  Left 
Shovi^er  abd  Neck,  after  hekotal  of  thk  Dbb- 
UAL  Mdscles.  (The  lefC  side  of  tbe  head  is  shown  in 
oatUne  below  in  order  tn  facilitate  the  student's  recogni- 
tion of  the  regions  in  this  his  first  Bjatematlc  dissection.) 
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%  610.  Caution. — In  making  all  incisions  throngh  the  skin  of 
the  cat,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  general  directions  in  §  599, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  presence  of  the  M.  dermo-huTneralis  (§  629)  and 
other  muscles  constituting  the  panniculus  carnosusy  a  thin  muscu- 
lar layer  between  the  skin  and  the  proper  skeletal  muscles. 

The  dermal  muscle  is  usually  to  be  divided  and  lifted  with  the 
skin.  With  fleshy  animals,  the  risk  of  cutting  at  the  same  time 
the  underlying  skeletal  muscles  is  obviated  by  the  intervention  of  a 
layer  of  fiat  which  should  also  be  removed  with  the  skin  (§  600). 
With  lean  animals,  the  two  sets  of  muscles  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  the  thinness  and  paleness  of  the  dermal  layer,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  moved  when  the  skin  is  pulled  in  any 
direction. 

Connect  (§  587)  the  prcBsternum  (Fig.  30  and  49,  §  228),  with  the 
thirteenth  thoracic  neural  spine  (Fig.  30  and  66,  §  227),  and  with  a 
point  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the  crista  lawbdoidalis  (Fig.  56,  §  226). 

The  occipito-presternal  incision  should  have  a  slight  caudal  con- 
vexity so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  ear.  The  vertebro-prestemal 
incision  should  cross  the  brachium  at  about  the  junction  of  its  first 
and  second  fourths ;  this  incision  may  be  commenced  at  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  be  carried  thence  in  both  directions.  Lift  the  flap 
at  the  prestemal  angle,  and  remove  with  the  skin  the  fat,  connective 
tissue  and  dermal  muscles.    Reflect  it  across  the  dorsimeson. 

M.  SPINO-TRAPEZIUS. 

§  611.  Synonymy.— The  caudal  part  of  the  human  trapezius,  Q,,  A,  1,  187 ;  G.,  A, 
378;  dorweucullaire,  S.  D.,  A.  TI,  884;  portion  dorsale  du  traptze,  Ch.,  A,  Fig.  90, 
"  1,"  216  ;  doTMi  trapezius,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  2a3 ;  hinder  portion  of  the  trapezius,  Miv.,  B,  137 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  iuBertion  (67,  44);  transection  (99, 100). 


General  Description. — An  elongated  triangle,  from  the  thoracic 
dorsimeson  to  the  mesoscapvla  and  the  snrface  of  the  MM.  supra- 
spinatus  and  infraspinatus. 

Dissection. — The  ventro-candal  border  will  appear  as  a  slightly 
raised  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  prestemo-vertebral  margin  of 
the  skin.  In  recent  specimens  the  color  of  the  muscle  is  usually  a 
brighter  red  than  that  of  the  subjacent  M.  latissimus. 

Lift  the  border  near  its  middle,  and  trace  it  mesad,  noting  that, 
about  1  cm.  from  the  meson,  the  muscular  fibers  are  replaced  by  a 
thin  tendon  which  is  not  always  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent 
muscle.     Then  trace  the  border  ventro-cephalad,  noting  that  it 
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thickens  slightly  as  it  crosses  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  ends  npon  the  fascia  covering  the  M.  infraspinatus. 

Continue  to  lift  the  ventro-caudal  border,  and  dissect  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  muscle  as  far  cephalad  as  possible  ;  then  pull  it 
caudad,  and  at  the  same  time  dorsad  or  ventrad.  This  will  indicate 
the  cephalic  border,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  otlier,  aiid 
extends  latero-ventrad  from  a  point  between  the  1st  and  4th  tho- 
racic neural  spines. 

The  dorsal  half  of  the  cephalic  border  is  muscular,  and  separable 
without  much  difficulty  from  the  adjacent  caudal  border  of  the  M. 
a^cTomio-trapezius.  Opposite,  or  slightly  dorsad  of,  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula,  the  border  of  the  M.  spino4rapezius  becomes 
tendinous,  thin  and  indistinct,  so  that  its  true  limits  are  best  ascer- 
tained by  pulling  upon  the  muscular  portion.  It  is  also  overlapped 
to  some  extent  by  the  M.  acromiO'trapezius. 

The  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  may  easily  be  traced,  entad 
of  the  tendon  of  the  M.  acromiO'trapezius^  to  a  point  8-10  mm. 
cephalad  of  the  mesoscapula,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  border  of  the  scapula.  Here  it  terminates  upon 
the  fascia  covering  the  M,  supraspinatus. 

The  muscle  should  now  be  transected  (§  586),  and  the  ental 
surface  cleared  of  fat,  especially  near  the  attachments. 

§  612.  Origin. — From  the  tips  and  interspinous  ligaments  of  most 
or  all  of  the  tJioramc  newral  spines.  The  attachment  of  the  cephalic 
border  may  be  at  any  point  between  the  1st  and  4th  spine,  and  that 
of  the  ventro-caudal  border  at  any  point  between  the  11th  and  13th. 
The  origin  of  the  caudal  2-3  cm.  is  by  a  triangular  tendoD,  the  lat- 
eral angle  of  which  is  1  cm.  from  the  meson.  The  rest  of  the  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  fibers.  Opposite  the  cephalic  3  or  4  spines  there 
are  sometimes  slight  intervals  filled  with  loose  connective  tissue ; 
opposite  the  others,  the  corresponding  intervals,  when  they  exist, 
are  occupied  by  a  firm  fascia  which  practically  renders  the  attach- 
ment continuous  across  the  spines. 

Insertion. — Along  a  curved  s-shaped  line  obliquely  crossing  the 
mesoscapula  (Pig.  44).  The  cephalic  two  thirds  of  the  insertion  is 
by  a  thin  tendon  1-2  cm.  long  and  1-1.5  cm.  wide,  which  is  attached 
to  the  fascia  upon  the  ectal  aspect  of  the  swpraspinxdus,  and  to  the 
mesoscapular  tuberosity  which  it  crosses  very  obliquely.  Here  it 
joins  the  caudal  and  usually  fleshy  third  of  the  insertion,  which 
extends  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  infraspinatus  at  an  angle  of 
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about  45  degrees  with  the  mesoscapula.  On  the  ectal  surface  of  the 
spino'irapezius^  along  the  line  of  union  of  the  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous parts,  is  received  the  insertion  of  the  acromio-trapezius 

(Fig.  67). 

M.  ACROMIO-TRAPEZIUa 

§  618.  Synonymy.— The  intermediate  part  of  the  human  trapezius,  Qs,,  878;  Q.,  I, 
,     187;  aeromio-euenUaire,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  338  ;  portion,  cerviccUe  du  trapeze,  Ch.,  A,  216,  and 
Fiflr.  90 ;  cervical  trapezius,  Ch.   (Fl.),  A,  808 ;   antericr  part  of  the  trapezius,  Miv., 
B,  137. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  ontal  aspect  and  insertion  (67) ;  insertion  area  (44). 

General  Description. — ^Thin  ;  sub-trapezoidal ;  from  the  dorsi- 
meson^  in  the  caudal  part  of  the  cerm.caZ  regixm  and  sometimes  also 
the  cepTialic  part  of  the  thoracic,  to  the  metacromion^  and  the  adja- 
cent surfa/^e  of  the  M.  spino'trapezius. 

Dissection. — ^The  caudal  border  has  been  indicated  in  describing 
the  spino'trapezius,  which  is  often  slightly  overlapped  by  it.  It 
nearly  coincides  with  a  line  drawn  between  the  vertebral  ends  of  the 
two  mesoscapulfiB.  lift  it  at  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  note  that,  8^10  mm.  from  the  mescm,  it  becomes  a  thin  tendon 
which  may  be  traced  across  the  meson  to  its  platetrope  without 
severing  any  definite  attachments  to  the  subjacent  parts.  Ventrad 
it  may  be  tmced  to  a  point  about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  mesoscapula, 
and  1.6  to  2  cm.  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula  where  it  terminates  upon  the  ectal  surface  of  the  spina- 
trapezius. 

The  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  may  be  recognized  as  forming 
the  caudal  margin  of  a  narrow  intermuscular  interval,  the  hiatus 
trapezii,  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  about  midway  between  the  convex- 
ity of  the  shoulder  and  the  meson.  This  interval  is  filled  with  con- 
nective tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  lymphatic  gland 
and  an  artery. 

Follow  this  border  to  the  meson,  noting  that,  for  about  1  cm. 
therefrom,  it  is  either  continuous  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  next 
muscle  (clavO'trapezius)  or  slightly  overlapped  by  it.  They  may 
be  separated,  however,  without  cutting  fibers.  Ventrad  of  the  hia- 
tus this  border  is  usually  overlapped  for  3-6  mm.  by  the  levator 
clavicvZcB,  the  border  of  which  must  be  lifted  with  care.  Transect 
the  a/yromio-trapezius  at  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

§  614.  Origin.— In  two  or  three  parts :  In  the  caudal  five  eighths 
the  thin  tendon  is  continuous  across  the  meson  with  its  platetrope. 
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and  is  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  only  by  small  nerves  and 
vessels.  It  thns  spans  the  interval  between  the  vertebral  borders  of 
the  scapnlse,  which  project  slightly  dorsad  of  the  intervening  verte- 
bral region.  In  the  next  two  or  three  eighths  the  median  raphe  of 
the  tendon  is  joined  by  a  low  median  fascia  which  springs  from  the 
supraspinous  ligaments.  Sometimes,  in  the  cephalic  eighth,  the 
muscular  fibers  reach  the  meson.  The  line  of  origin  extends  from 
the  caudal  end  of  the  axial  spine  to  some  point  between  the  1st  and 
4th  thoracic  spines,  thus  filling  the  interval  between  the  spino- 
trapezius  and  clato-trapezius. 

Insertion. — In  three  parts :  (A)  the  cephalic  fifth  is  attached  to 
the  ectal  surface  of  the  metacromion  (Fig.  44),  and  is  usually  over- 
lapped by  the  dorsal  border  of  the  leoator  claviciUce ;  (B)  the  cau- 
dal fourth  or  fifth  is  attached  to  the  ectal  surface  of  the  spino- 
trapezius^  along  a  dorso-caudal  line  forming  an  angle  of  30-45 
degrees  with  the  mesoscapula ;  (O)  the  intervening  portion  of  the 
muscle  is  inserted  upon  the  glenoid  border  of  the  mesoscapula. 

Remark. — ^The  most  notable  feature  of  this  muscle  is  the  wide 
tendon  of  origin,  which  with  its  platetrope  forms  a  heart-shaped 
area  with  its  apex  directed  cephalad.  The  oflBce  of  the  muscle 
seems  to  be  mainly  that  of  a  ligament,  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  vertebral  borders  of  the  scapulae. 

M.   CLAVO-TRAPEZIUS. 

§  615.  Synonymy. — The  cephalic  or  damc\Ua/r  portion  of  the  human  trapezius,  G.,  A, 
378;  Q.,  A,  1, 187 ;  clavo-cucuUadre,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  833  ;  part  of  the  **  portion  anUrieure  du 
mcutaido-humeral"  Ch.,  A,  209  ;  part  of  the  anterior  or  superior  portion  of  the  masUndo- 
humeraUs,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  197 ;  cephalic  part  of  the  "  cephalo-humerdl^**  Miv.,  B,  147,  and 
Wood,  9, 101,  Fig.  28,  *'  c"  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  muscle  does  not  represent 
any  part  of  the  human  trapesdue. 

Figures.—Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  ental  aspect  of  reflected  ends  (67) ;  clavicular  end  (72). 

General  Description. — A  wide  tseniate  muscle,  from  the  occiput 
and  the  cephalic  part  of  the  dorsimeson  to  the  clavicle  and  the 
trapeziO'deltoid  raphe. 

Dissection. — The  larger  part  of  the  cephalic  border  of  the  hiatus 
mentioned  under  the  dissection  of  the  axyromio-trapezius  is  formed 
by  the  caudal  border  of  the  clavo-trapezius.  Trace  this  border 
dorsad,  bearing  in  mind  its  close  union  with  the  cephalic  border  of 
the  acromio4rapezius.  Then  trace  it  ventrad,  using  great  care  in 
lifting  it  from  the  subjacent  legator  claviculcB^  and  noting  that,  ven- 
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trad  of  the  point  of  crossing,  the  interval  between  the  two  muscles  is 
lilled  with  a  fascia  so  dense  as  to  practically  unite  them. 

Lift  the  skin  from  1-2  cm.  along  the  occipito-prestemal  line. 
Dissect  up  the  caudal  border  of  the  davo-trapezius  for  2-3  cm.  at 
the  junction  of  its  dorsal  and  middle  thirds,  and  pull  it  caudad. 
This  may  serve  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  ventro-cephalic  bor- 
der near  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin.  Moreover,  between  the  border 
of  the  dava-trapezius  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  adjacent  sterno- 
QTiastoideuSy  just  caudad  of  the  ear,  will  be  seen  emerging  one  or 
two  nerves. 

Follow  the  border  of  the  clavo-trapezius  to  the  crista  lambdoi- 
dalis,  noting  that,  for  15-20  mm.  therefrom,  it  is  closely  united  with 
the  caudal  border  of  the  adjacent  sterno-'mastoideus.  The  two 
muscles  may  usually  be  separated  without  cutting  fibers,  but  some- 
times a  slender  fasciculus  passes  from  one  to  the  other  obliquely  at 
about  the  middle  of  their  length. 

Part  of  the  occipital  end  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  small  tri- 
angular muscle  belonging  to  the  ear.  This,  the  M.  cervico-auricU' 
laris  (subcervico-pavilien  of  Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  194),  is  shown 
in  Fig.  66,  but  not  named  ;  it  must  be  removed  with  great  care  to  a 
point  just  cephalad  of  the  crista  lambdoidalis.  Trace  the  ventro- 
cephalic  border  of  the  clavO'trapezius  to  tlie  clavicle^  which  may  be 
felt  in  the  muscles  between  the  prsestemum  and  the  convexity  of 
the  shoulder. 

Transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle ;  in  reflecting  the  ventral  end 
of  the  muscle,  use  great  care  in  separating  it  from  the  subjacent 
clavo-mastoideibSj  which  is  also  attached  to  the  clavicle.  After 
reflecting  the  dorsal  part,  divide  it  lengthwise  along  a  line  corre- 
sponding with  the  angle  formed  by  the  meson  with  the  crista  lambdoi- 
dalis ;  the  wider  of  the  strips  so  formed  may  then  be  reflected  across 
the  meson,  and  the  narrower  upon  the  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

§  616.  Origin.— In  two  parts :  (A)  by  a  thin  tendon  5-10  mm. 
long,  from  the  mesal  10-15  mm.  of  the  crista  lambdoidalis ;  (B)  by 
fleshy  fibers  from  the  supraspinous  ligament  for  4-5  cm.  from  the 
crest  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  axial  neural  spine  (Fig.  30,  §§  208,  471). 

Insertion. — ^The  details  of  the  insertion  differ  considerably  in 
individuals,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  individual  according  to  age 
and  the  development  of  the  clavicle.  Sometimes  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  projects  about  1  mm.  mesad  of  the  M.  elavo4rapeziu8^ 
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while  in  other  cases  the  muscle  extends  mesad  of  the  bone  so  as  to 
join  the  border  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

Pnll  the  muscle  dorso-cephalad,  and  note  its  apparent  continua- 
tion across  the  clavicle  with  the  clavo-delioideus.  The  muscles, 
however,  are  joined  by  a  raphe,  the  trapezw-deltoidy  which  is  more 
apparent  upon  the  ental  aspect.  Most  of  the  clwm-trwpezius  is 
inserted  upon  this  raphe ;  but  the  ental  fibers  of  the  cephalo-ventral 
third  or  fourth  are  attached  directly  to  the  ventral  border  of  the 
sternal  and  straighter  half  of  the  clavicle.  Variations  in  the  mode 
of  insertion  should  be  noted,  di-awn  and  reported. 

M.  OCCIPITO-SCAPULARIS. 

§  617.  Synonymy. — There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  Its  human  homologue  ;  rhom- 
baideus  capitis,  Miv.,  B,  145,  and  Wood,  9.  92,  Fig  28,  **  d  "  ;  orcipttoscttpulaire,  S.-D.,  A, 
II,  881 ;  part  of  rhonUxnde,  Ch.,  A,  202  ;  part  of  rhomboideus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  188. 

Fig^ures. — Slightly  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hiatus  trapczii  (66) ;  ectal  aspect  (67) ; 
lateral  border  (73) ;  insertion  area  (45). 

Exposure.— by  the  removal  of  the  MM.  acromio-  and  clavo- 
trapezius.  * 

General  Description. — Narrow,  tseniate,  near — and  nearly  par- 
allel with — ^the  dorsimeson,  from  the  crista  lambdoidcdis  to  the 
coraco-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula. 

Dissection. — About  midway  between  tlie  occiput  and  the  scapula 
the  lateral  border  of  the  muscle  appears  as  a  slightly  raised  line 
10-15  mm.  from  the  meson.  Trace  it  nearly  to  the  occiput.  Lateri- 
duct  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  half  of  the  muscle  so  as  to  indicate 
its  mesal  border  ;  then  transect. 

§  618.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  crista  lambdoidalis, 
entad  of  the  origin  of  the  clavo-trapezius^  beginning  6-10  mm.  from 
the  meson,  and  extending  12-15  mm.  laterad  to  a  point  nearly  in 
line  with  the  temporo-parietal  suture  (§  493),  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  dorsal  border  of  the  sterno-mastoideus.  Caudad,  the  mus- 
cle gradually  approaches  the  lateral  border  of  the  Thornboideus. 
At  the  junction  of  the  third  with  the  last  fourth,  the  muscle  narrows 
and  thickens,  so  as  to  become  prismatic  rather  than  taeniate. 

Insertion. — The  narrowing  muscle  is  wedged  pretty  closely 
between  the  rliomboideiis  at  its  mesal  side  and  the  levator  angvZi 
scapulce  at  its  lateral  side,  and  is  inserted  either  between  these  mus- 
cles upon  the  coraco-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  46),  6-16 
mm.  cephalad  of  the  mesoscapula,  or  upon  the  ental  surface  of  the 
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second  muscle  close  to  its  own  insertioD  ;  in  some  cases,  tliese  two 
forms  of  attachment  coexiBt 

§  619.  Explanation  of  Fig.  67.— The  second  layer  of  skeletal 
muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  and  neck. 

Freparatlfm. — After  the  reflection  of  the  skin  and  dermal  mus- 
cles as  in  Pig.  66,  the  following  muscles  were  transected  and  re- 
flected :    spino-trapezius,  acromio-irapeziuSy  clavo-frapezius  and 


Pio.  97. — Ttra  BECOin)  Later  op  Skeletal  Mubclbs  of  thb  Neck  asd  Sbuclder. 

levaior  clavicuZcB.  The  skin  was  also  removed  from  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  together  with  the  external  ear,  the  parotid  and  submaxil- 
lary salivary  ^nds,  and  parts  of  the  MM.  temporalis  and  masseter. 

Bones.— JeromjOn  (g  892).— This  proceM  of  the  meeoecapula  \m  seen  to  ftffl>rd  ori^n  to 
the  aeTomio-dfUaldeu*. 

Clatieula  {%%  432,  606).- B.t  the  reflection  of  the  rlano-trnpetiii*  &nd  the  deflection  of 
the  dtno-mattoidetu,  the  cbvicle  is  brought  into  rievr.  Its  name  is  counectcd  with  Its 
sternal  end. 
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Criita  2eimMoida/w— The  lambdoid  ridge  of  the  akoll  (Fig.  56).— The  crest  itself  does 
not  distinctly  appear,  but  its  position  coincides  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  oedpito- 
KopularU  and  itemo-mastaideua  and  part  of  the  elavo4rapeziu», 

MedMcapiUa  and  tnetaeromion  (Fig.  44  and  §  608). 

TrocMter— The  larger  or  cephalic  taberoeity  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  80  and  74,  §  420). 

Zygomor-The  zygomatic  arch  (Fig.  80,  56,  §§  207,  229).— The  outlines  of  this  promi- 
nent bony  arch  are  shown  jnst  dorsad  of  the  name. 

Muscles. — The  acromio-deUoideus  (§  670),  dermo-humeralis  (§  629),  spino-deUoideus 
(g  674),  teres  (§  680),  and  triceps  (g§  682,  684),  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  explanation 
of  Fig.  66  (§  608),  and  the  supraspinatus,  infrcupinatus  and  teres  (the  word  major  is  super- 
fluous) in  the  explanation  of  Fig.  74  (§  672).  The  masseter,  temporalis,  splenius  and 
digastrieus  are  not  particularly  described  in  this  work. 

AcramiO'trapezius  (Fig.  66,  §  618). — This  was  transected  so  as  to  leave  the  semicordate 
tendon  wholly  in  the  vertebral  part,  which  is  reflected  dorsad.  The  scapular  part  is 
slightly  lifted  so  as  to  show  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the  octal  surface  of  the 
spino-trapesiu^. 

Claw-trapeeius  (Fig.  66,  §  615). — ^The  clavicular  end  has  been  reflected.  The  other  and 
much  wider  end  was  longitudinally  divided  from  the  angle  between  the  cephalic  and  mesal 
parts  of  the  origin,  and  the  two  portions  thus  formed  were  reflected  respectively  cephalad 
and  dorsad.    The  name  is  written  upon  the  latter  only. 

Latissimus  (Fig.  66,  §  685).— By  the  removal  of  the  vertebral  end  of  the  spino-trapeeitts, 
the  dorso-cephalic  angle  of  this  muscle  is  exposed.  In  the  interval  between  its  cephalic 
border  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  rhomboidetis,  are  seen  some  of  the  proper  vertebral 
muscles.  By  inadvertence,  the  flbers  in  the  dorso-cephalic  corner  are  not  represented  as 
parallel  with  the  border. 

Levator  angtUi  scapula  (Fig.  78,  §  686). — A  part  of  the  ectal  aspect  is  seen  between  the 
splenius  and  the  supraspinatus.    The  ental  aspect  of  the  whole  muscle  appears  in  Fig.  78. 

Levator  eUmculcs  (§  627). — This  has  been  transected  near  its  insertion  upon  the  meta- 
cromion,  and  the  metacromial  end  is  somewhat  indistinctly  seen  reflected  upon  the  spina- 
deltaideus. 

'  Oedpito-scapularis  (§  617).— The  cephalic  attachment  is  seen  to  have  been  covered  by 
that  of  the  elava-trapezius,  and  its  scapular  end  is  wedged  in  between  the  rhomboideus  and 
the  levator  angvli  scapula. 

Rhomboideus  (§  620). — The  cephalic  border  is  not  satisfactorily  represented  in  this 
figure.    The  scapular  end  of  the  muscle  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  74. 

Spino-trapezius  (Fig.  66,  §  611). — The  vertebral  end  has  been  removed  altogether. 
The  scapular  end  is  lifted  a  little  so  as  to  show  its  relations  with  the  a>cromio-trape2iv^2LnA 
with  the  ectal  aspects  of  the  supra^inatus,  inJYaspinatus  and  spino-deltoideus. 

J3temo-mastoideus(Fig.  72,  §622). — The  removal  of  the  ekmo-trapeziuSy  the  salivary  glands 
and  the  external  ear  has  exposed  its  cranial  attachment  and  its  intersection  with  the  clavo- 
mastoideus.    Its  sternal  end  and  its  connection  with  its  platetrope  are  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Other  Parts. — Mt,  au.  ex. — Meatus  auditorius  extemus. — Its  lumen  is  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  concha  or  external  ear  with  the  skin. 

M.   RHOMBOIDEUS. 

g  620.  Ssrnonymy. — The  human  rhomboideus  major,  with  probably  the  r.  minor  also, 
G.,  A,  875  ;  Q.,  A,  191 ;  rhomboide,  8.-D.,  A,  II,  384  ;  rhomboide,  Ch.,  A,  202 ;  rhomboideus, 
Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  188;  rhomboideus  major,  Miv.,  B,  145. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (67);  scapular  end,  ectal  aspect  (74);  scapular  end,  ental 
aspect  (75)  i  insertion  area  (44,  45). 
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General  Description. — Trapezoidal  in  outline ;  from  the  caudal 
part  of  the  cervical  dorsimeson  and  the  cepJiaUc  part  of  the  tJio- 
raciCy  to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Exposure.— ;By  the  removal  of  the  MM.  spina-  and  acromio- 
trapezius. 

Posture. — Ventricnmbent,  with  one  or  two  blocks  lengthwise 
under  the  thorax  so  as  to  permit  the  ventriduction  of  the  shoulder. 
Usually  the  body  must  be  steadied  by  cords  or  chain-hooks.  Lat- 
eriduct  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  so  as  to  render  the  M. 
rhomboideus  tense. 

Dissection. — The  ventro-cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  has  been 
exposed  by  the  reflection  of  the  ocdpito-scapularis.  The  caudal 
border  may  be  seen  along  a  line  running  nearly  laterad  from  the 
4th  or  5th  thoracic  spine,  opposite  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  of  the 
scapula.  Note  that  the  texture  of  the  muscle  is  looser  than  tliat  of 
the  irapezi%  and  that  the  caudal  border  is  thinner  than  the  ventro- 
cephalic,  excepting  the  dorso-cephalic  third  of  the  latter.  This 
muscle  may  be  safely  transected  by  cutting  ecto-entad ;  in  reflecting 
it,  note  that  the  thickest  part  is  opposite  the  1st  and  2d  thoracic 
spines. 

§  621.  Origin. — In  two  parts :  (A)  from  the  caudal  two  or  three 
flftlis  of  the  cervical  supraspinous  ligament ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
includes  the  caudal  two  thirds  of  the  axial  spine,  and  thus  extends 
about  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the  acromio-trapezius ;  (B)  from  the  sides 
of  the  tips  of  the  first  four  thoracic  spines  and  from  the  interspinous 
ligaments  caudad  of  each  of  them,  excepting,  sometimes,  the  4th. 

Insertion. — At  least  two  forms  of  insertion  are  found.  The  sim- 
pler is  as  follows  (Pig.  44,  45) :  the  cephalic  three  fourths  is  attached 
by  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
passing  gradually  from  its  ental  to  its  ectal  margin.  The  cephalic 
half  or  third  of  this  portion  is  closely  united  with  the  insertion  of 
the  levator  anguZl  scapulcB.  The  caudal  fourth  is  attached  by 
fleshy  fibers  upon  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  in  apposition  with  the 
origin  of  the  teres. 

The  other  mode  of  insertion  presents  four  divisions :  (A)  the 
cephalic  8  mm.  is  attached  by  fleshy  fibers  to  the  ental  aspect  of  the 
lev.  ang.  scap.  close  to  its  insertion  upon  the  ental  margin  of  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  and  caudo-ventrad  of  the  insertion 
of  the  occipitO'Scapvlaris ;  (B)  the  next  6-8  mm.,  constituting  the 
thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  is  attached  by  fleshy  fibers  to  the  ental 
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margin  of  the  vertebral  border,  opposite  the  triangular  space  at  the 
vertebral  end  of  the  mesoscapula;  (O)  the  next  2-2.3  cm.  is  at- 
tached by  a  thin  tendon,  2-3  mm.  long,  npon  the  ectal  margin  of  the 
vertebral  border  from  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  just  men- 
tioned, and  thus  slightly  overlapping  part  B,  to  within  8-10  mm.  of 
the  gleno-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula ;  (D)  the  caudal  5-6  mm. 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  interval  1-5  mm.  wide,  and  is  in- 
serted by  fleshy  or  very  short  tendinous  fibers  upon  the  ectal  aspect 
of  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  in  apposition  with  the  origin  of  the 
teres.  The  scapular  end  of  the  muscle  may  be  separated  more  or 
less  readily  into  four  divisions  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the 
insertion  just  described,  and  the  caudal  division  is  sometimes  quite 
distinct,  with  a  decided  extension  toward  the  teres. 

M.   STERNO-MASTOIDEUS. 

Remark. — ^Tliis  is  strictly  a  muscle  of  the  neck,  but  is  here  described  on  accomit  of  its 
close  relations  with  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  with  blood-vessels. 

g  632.  Synonymy. — ^The  sternal  part  of  the  human  Rterno-deido-mcutoid,  G.,  A,  857; 
Q.,  A,  1,  292  ;  stemo-maatoidien,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  248 ;  alemo-maxiUaire,  Ch.,  A,  210  ;  stemo- 
maxiUo/ris,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  198;  sterno-mastoid,  Miv..  B,  134. 

FIgfures. — Lateral  aspect  of  cephalic  half  (66) ;  lateral  aspect  (67) ;  united  sternal  por- 
tions (73) ;  sternal  portion  (73). 

§  623.  General  Description. — ^Tseniate,  along  the  ventro-cephalic 
border  of  the  clavo-trapezius^  from  the  prcesternum  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  nentraZ  part  of  the  crista 
lamhdoidaUs. 

Posture. — LatericumbeDt ;  a  block  transversely  nnder  the  neck ; 
the  head  hanging. 

Exposure. — Connect  the  angle  of  the  month  with  the  occipito- 
presternal  line  (§  610)  by  an  incision  corresponding  with  the  direction 
of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip.  Note  that  the  skin  of  the  cheek, 
especially  in  old  males,  is  very  thick.  Dissect  up  both  edges  of  the 
skin  for  about  1  cm. 

The  zygoma  (Fig.  30,  56,  67)  may  be  felt  as  a  firm  booy  arch 
between  the  M.  temporalis  (Fig.  67)  dorsad,  and  the  M.  masseter 
ventrad. 

Just  caudad  of  the  zygoma  may  be  felt  the  cartilaginous  meatus 
auditorius  (Fig.  67,  Mt  au.  ex,\  partly  embraced  by  the  small, 
pale  and  rather  loose-textured  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87, 107).  Divide 
the  meatus  close  to  the  head,  and  reflect  the  flap,  together  with  the 
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ear  and  parotid,  for  2-3  cm.,  taking  care  not  to  cut  caudad  of  the 
crista. 

Then  reflect  the  ventral  flap  for  about  the  same  distance.  In  the 
depression  just  caudad  of  the  mandibular  angle  note  the  firmer  tex- 
tured and  darker  colored  submaxillary  gland,  (Pig.  66,  87).  Its 
dorsal  border  is  often  quite  firmly  attached  to  the  ventral  border 
and  ectal  surface  of  the  sternO'Toastoideus.  Remove  the  gland, 
together  with  the  dense  connective  tissue  in  the  groove  between  the 
head  and  the  neck  ventrad  of  the  origin  of  the  occipito-scapularis. 

Along  the  ventral  border  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  submax- 
illary gland  is  the  Vena  jugularis  (Pig.  101),  which  lies  upon  the 
ectal  aspect  of  the  sterno-mastoideus^  crossing  very  obliquely  from 
its  ventral  to  its  dorsal  border.  Divide  the  vein  at  the  middle  of  its 
length,  reflect  the  ends  and  free  the  surface  of  the  muscle  from  fat 
and  connective  tissue. 

Dissection. — The  dorsal  border  of  the  muscle  is  apparent  at 
about  its  middle,  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  V.  jugularis,  and 
where  it  in  turn  crosses  the  ventral  border  of  the  subjacent  clavo- 
mastoideus.  Lift  this  border,  taking  care  not  to  include  the  fibers 
of  the  clavo-mastoideus.  A  little  cephalad  of  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  muscle  dissect  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  border. 

In  reflecting  the  cephalic  pai-t,  note  that  the  ventral  border  is 
thickened  as  if  folded  upon  itself,  and  that,  at  the  occiput,  the  dor- 
sal border  may  overlap  the  occipito-scapularis  for  half  the  width 
of  the  latter.  In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle,  it  joins  its  platetrope,  the 
fibers  appearing  to  interdigitate  to  some  extent  (Pig.  72).  About 
2  cm.  cephalad  of  the  prsestemum  the  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the 
ectal  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

§  624.  Origin. — On  account  of  the  overlapping  just  mentioned, 
the  farther  dissection  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  muscle  is  better 
deferred  until  after  the  examination  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

Insertion. — The  cephalic  attachment  of  the  muscle  is  by  a  tendon 
2-7  mm.  long  which  is  inserted  upon  the  crista  lambdoidalis  laterad 
of,  and  usually  overlapping  to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  the  occip- 
itO'ScapvZaris.  The  line  of  insertion  extends  not  only  along  the 
crista,  but  also  ui)on  the  rather  sharp  ridge  of  the  mastoid  process^ 
which  ceases  suddenly  at  a  slight  elevation  just  dorso-caudad  of  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen^  S-4  mm.  from  the  meatus.  The  tendon  is 
here  a  little  thicker  than  at  other  points,  and  between  it  and  the 
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tendon  of  the  subjacent  splenius  (Fig.  67)  there  is  sometimes  a  well- 
defined  depression. 

M.   CLAVO-MASTOIDEUS. 

g  625.  Synonymy. — The  elavienlar  part  of  the  human  stemo-eUido-mastaid,  G.,  A, 
857 ;  Q.,  A,  1, 292 ;  *'  cletdo-moikfidien;'  S.-D.,  A,  II,  333 ;  part  of  the  '*  ma9t<ndo-humeral," 
Ch.,  A,  209,  Fig.  90 ;  part  of  the  mastaida-humeralis,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  196;  part  of  the  cephalo- 
humeral,  Miv.,  B,  147 ;  deido-mastoid,  Wood,  9, 101,  Fig.  28,  "6." 

Figures.  -  Latenl  aspect  (67) ;  ventral  border  of  davicular  part  (72). 

General  Deacription. — Narrow,  taeniate,  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
Toastaid  process. 

Posture.  —  Latericnmbent,  the  block  transversely  under  the  neck, 
and  the  head  hanging. 

Exposure. — By  the  reflection  of  the  clavo-trapeziTis  and  the 
steTTw-mastoidetiS. 

Dissection. — The  dorsal  border  is  apparent  at  about  its  middle. 
Raise  it,  and  draw  the  muscle  dorsad  so  as  to  indicate  its  ventral 
border.  In  reflecting  the  cephalic  part,  note  that,  about  18  mm. 
from  the  head,  the  muscle  is  perforated  by  a  nerve,  near  which, 
entad  of  the  muscle,  lies  the  separate  lateral  half  of  the  thyroid 
body.  In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  the  constant  increase  in 
width  to  the  clavicle,  that  the  V.  jugularis  lies  mesad  of  it,  and 
usually  a  lymphatic  gland  entad  of  it,  while  its  dorsal  border  is 
attached  by  a  firm  fascia  to  the  ventral  border  of  the  legator  clor 
viculcB. 

§  626.  Origin. — In  two  nearly  equal  parts :  (A)  the  ventral  part 
arises,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  clavo-tra- 
peziuSj  from  the  ventro-cephalic  border  of  the  sternal  half  or  three 
fifths  of  the  clavicle ;  (B)  the  remainder  arises  from  the  ental  aspect 
of  the  trapeziO'deltoid  raphe^  but  is  connected  with  the  scapular 
part  of  the  clavicle  by  a  strong  fascia  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a  common  tendon  of  attachment  for  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  clavO'trapezius^  clavo-mastoidens  and  clavo-deltoideus. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  fibers  upon  the  ventral  and  caudal  bor- 
ders of  the  mastoid  process^  and  upon  its  mesal  side. 

Remark. — Respecting  the  choice  of  origin  and  insertion  for  this 
muscle,  see  §  579. 

M.  LEVATOR  CLAVICULiE. 

§  627.  Synonjrmy.— **  TVansverso-seapulaire"  S.-D.,  A,  11.  331 ;  "levator  davieula" 
Wood, 9, 95,  Fig.  23,  "«"  ;  traeTielo-acromialis,  Huxley,  A,  418;  levator seaptUaris,  Miv., 
B,  148  ;  not  found  normally  in  man. 

Figures. — Scapular  part  (66, 67) ;  insertion  area  (46). 
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Posture. — ^Latericumbent,  with  a  block  transversely  niider  the 
neck.  The  posture  must  be  changed  often  and  greatly  in  the  course 
of  the  exposui'e  and  dissection. 

Exposure.— By  the  reflection  of  the  clavo-trapeziuSj  sierno- 
mastoideus  and  clavo-deltoideus.    Note  that,  after  the  reflection  of  i 

the  above  named  muscles  and  the  occipiio-scapvZariSj  the  broad  ^ 

transverse  process  of  the  atlas  is  covered,  dorsally,  by  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle,  the  most  ectal  of  which,  the  splenius  (Pig.  67),  presents 
a  smooth  and  convex  surface.  Remove  this  mass  by  deep  incisions 
with  the  arthrotome  as  follows :  Laterad  from  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  origin  of  the  rJiomhoideiis  ;  then  cephalad  to  the  occiput ;  then 
laterad  close  to  the  occiput,  but  without  severing  any  of  the  muscu- 
lar attachments  along  the  crest ;  finally,  beginning  with  the  meson, 
dissect  up  the  mass  from  the  vertebrae. 

General  Description. — Narrow,  tceniate,  from  the  hasioccipital 
hone  (Pig.  67)  and  atlantal  transverse  process  or  diapopJiysis 
(Pig.  62)  to  the  metdcromion  (Pig.  44). 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal  border  of  the  scapular  end  has  been  indi- 
cated (§  614)  in  connection  with  the  insertion  of  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  acromiO'trapezius.  Trace  it  cephalad,  and  draw  the  middle 
of  the  muscle  dorsad  so  as  to  indicate  its  ventral  border. 

In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  a  lymphatic  gland  close  to  the 
coracoid  border  of  the  snpraspinaius.  In  reflecting  the  cephalic 
part,  note  that,  a  little  caudad  of  the  atlantal  transverse  process,  its 
plane  gradually  changes  from  dorso-ventral  to  dextro-sinistral,  and 
that  there  are  signs  of  subdivision. 

Remove  the  muscles  ventrad  and  cephalad  of  the  atlantal  trans- 
verse process,  but  without  cutting  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to 
its  ventral  surface.  Peel  for  the  prominent  auditory  bulla  just 
mesad  of  the  M,  masseter  and  the  meatus^  and  carefully  dissect 
off  the  M.  digastricus,  which  covers  it.  Avoid  the  external  carotid 
artery  which  skirts  the  meso-cephalic  border  of  the  bulla,  and  the 
hyoid  arch  (Pig.  30)  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  muscles  between 
it  and  the  artery. 

Then  use  the  tracer  to  clear  away  the  connective  tissue,  and  the 
arthrotome  to  scrape  the  ventral  surface  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  excepting  where  it  is  occupied  by  the  origin  of  the  lev- 
atoT  davicvlce.  Between  the  border  of  the  process  and  the  larynx 
and  trachea  note  and  remove  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body. 
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Note,  but  do  not  remove,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  nervous  trunk 
representing  the  conjoined  NN.  vagus  and  sympaihicus  (Fig.  107). 

§  628.  Origin. — The  larger  and  constant  head  arises  by  fleshy 
fibers  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  atlantal  transverse  process 
along  an  oblique  line  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  process 
with  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  3--4  mm.  from  the  moson,  latero-caudad 
to  a  point  about  3  mm.  cephalad  of  the  caudo-lateral  angle  of  the 
process.  This  line  of  origin  is  6-^  mm.  long,  and  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  oblique  meso-caudal  border  of  the  arthral  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  axis. 

The  smaller  and  less  constant  head  is  about  3  mm.  wide  and  is 
the  more  direct  continuation  of  the  ventral  border  of  the  muscle. 
Opposite  the  latero-cephalic  angle  of  the  transverse  process  it  be- 
comes a  thin  flat  tendon  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  ventro- 
lateral aspect  of  a  muscle,  the  M,  rectus  anticus  capitis^  which 
extends  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  with 
it  into  the  basioccipital  bone  nearer  the  bulla  (Fig.  67)  than  the 
meson,  and  about  midway  between  the  jugular  foramen  (Fig.  67, 
Fm,  J.)  and  the  cephalic  angle  of  the  bulla.  This,  the  occipital 
head  of  the  muscle,  is  sometimes  absent,  and  other  in*egularities 
have  been  observed  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  muscle. 

Insertion. — By  a  strong  tendon  1-2  mm.  long  and  a  little  nar- 
rower than  the  muscle,  upon  the  ectal  surface  of  the  metacromion 
(Fig.  46,  67),  close  to  its  free  border.  The  dorsal  border  slightly 
overlaps  the  ventral  border  of  the  acromio-trapezius  near  its  inser- 
tion, and  the  ventral  border  is  firmly  joined  by  a  strong  fascia  with 
the  clavO'trapezius. 

M.  DERMO-HUMERALIS. 

§  629.  Synonymy.— f' Dermo-humeral"  S.-D.,  A,  11,  251;  part  of  the  "pannictde 
eharaUy"  Ch.,  A,  200 ;  part  of  the  fleshy  pannide,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  180  ;  part  of  the  pannieu- 
lu8  eamosus,  Miv.,  B,  136 ;  not  represented  in  man. 

Figfures.— Humeral  part,  ectal  aspect  (66,  74) ;  partly  reflected  (67,  72,  73). 

Posture. — Latericumbent,  the  ventral  region  toward  the  dis- 
sector ;  a  block  transversely  nnder  the  thorax,  just  caudad  of  the 
elbows. 

Exposure. — Connect  the  last  (13th)  thoracic  spinous  process 
with  the  ventrimeson  by  a  dorso-ventral  incision.  Be  careful  to 
divide  only  the  skin,  with  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective  tis- 
sue, together  with  a  thin  sheet  of  pale  muscular  fibers,  the  dermxh 
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huTneralis^  and  avoid  cutting  the  ental,  thicker  and  darker  colored 
lailssimus  (Fig.  66),  the  cephalic  part  of  which  was  exposed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  spino-trapezius. 

Begin  to  lift  the  flap  at  the  dorsimeson ;  remove  the  fat  and  con- 
nective tissue  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  derTao-huTneraUs^  and 
note  that  its  fibers  have  nearly  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the 
lailssimus.  When  the  caudo- ventral  border  of  the  latissimus  is 
reached,  a  little  ventrad  of  the  middle  of  the  incision,  be  careful  not 
to  lift  with  the  skin  and  derraO'Tiumeralis^  the  thin  dorso-caudaJ 
margin  of  the  M,  xiphi-huTneralis  (Pig.  72),  a  member  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  group  of  muscles,  which  arises  at  the  meson,  and  sometimes 
adheres  quite  closely  to  the  dermo-humeralis. 

General  Description. — As  stated  by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I, 
261),  "this  muscle  covers  as  a  mantle  the  whole  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, .  .  .  but  differs  from  the  skin-muscles  proper  in  the  attach- 
ment of  one  end  to  the  skeleton ;"  this  attachment,  however,  is 
only  indirect. 

Dissection.  — The  cephalic  and  shorter  border  of  the  muscle  may 
be  seen  on  the  ental  surface  of  the  skin  along  a  dorso-ventral  line 
from  the  2d  or  3d  thoracic  spine  to  the  axilla.  The  caudo- ventral 
border  is  less  distinct,  but  may  be  detected  1-2  cm.  from  the  meson. 
Connect  the  two  borders  by  an  incision  3-4  cm.  from  tlie  brachium. 
Leave  the  caudal  portion  of  the  muscle  upon  the  skin,  but  carefully 
dissect  up  the  narrower  and  thicker  brachial  part,  freeing  both  its 
ectal  and  ental  surfaces  from  fat  and  connective  tissue.  Note  that 
it  not  only  overlies  the  corresponding  part  of  the  latissimus^  but 
that  its  ental  surface  becomes  intimately  united  with  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  that  muscle. 

§  630.  Origin. — From  the  skin,  along  an  oblique  line  extending 
ventro-cephalad  from  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  pelvis 
upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  meros  as  far  as  the  knee ;  also  along 
a  line  which  is  just  laterad  of  the  dorsimeson  opposite  the  2d  or  3d 
thoracic  spine,  but  which  gradually  leaves  the  meson  as  it  extends 
caudad  to  join  the  pelvic  line  already  mentioned. 

Insertion. — From  the  broad  origin  above  described  the  fasciculi 
converge  ventro-cephalad  toward  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  brachium. 
The  muscle  becomes  narrower  and  thicker,  and  less  closely  attached 
to  the  skin.  Near  the  dorsal  border  of  the  brachium  it  joins  the 
ectal  surface  of  the  subjacent  latissimus.  The  dorsal  border,  1-1.3 
cm.  wide,  is  attached  directly  by  muscular  fibers,  but  the  remain- 
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der  ends  as  a  thin  tendon  ranging  from  1-3  cm.  long.  The  details 
of  its  indirect  connection,  throngh  the  latissimus^  with  the  bicipital 
arch  (Fig.  73),  and  thns  with  the  hnmerus,  may  be  examined  more 
conveniently  after  the  dissection  of  the  pectorales. 

Remark. — This  muscle  does  not  exist  in  man,  where  the  group 
of  dermal  muscles  is  represented  only  by  the  M,  plaiysma  myoides 
upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  by  certain  muscles  of  the  face. 

§  631.  Explanation  of  Figures  68^71  inclusive. — These  represent  respectively  the 
cephalic  (outer),  ventral  (anterior),  caudal  (inner),  and  dorsal  (posterior)  aspects  of  the  left 
humerus. 

A  shaded  representation  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  right  humerus  is  given  in  Fig.  46. 
These  four  figures  are  little  more  than  outlines  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  attachment 
areas  and  lines  of  the  muscles  or  muscular  divisions  described  in  this  work  which  arise 
from  or  are  inserted  upon  this  bone. 

As  in  the  figures  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  43,  44),  the  lines  enclosing  origins  are  composed 
of  doU,  and  those  enclosing  insertions  of  short  dashes. 

In  order  to  place  the  figures  across  the  page,  and  so  facilitate  reference  and  comparison, 
many  of  the  parts  are  undesirably  small,  and  several  are  so  crowded  as  to  be  indistinct. 

The  attachments  are  at  least  approximately  correct  for  the  majority  of  cases,  but  con- 
siderable variation  is  to  be  expected. 

The  identification  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  pectoralis  group,  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  carved  wooden  model  of  the  humerus,  enlarged  4  or  5  diameters 
so  as  to  increase  both  the  attachment  areas  and  the  spaces  between  them.  Such  a  model, 
made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Turner,  a  special  student,  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  in  the 
Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Ck>meU  University. 

The  following  features  of  the  humerus  itself  are  shown  and  sufficiently  described  in 
the  descriptions  of  Fig.  45  B  and  Fig.  46  : — 

Cn,  (eanalis)  Idcipitaiis  (69,  70).  §§  403, 409  ;  eapiteUum  (69),  §  410 ;  capvt  artieulare 
(71),  §§  403,  411 ;  crista  deUoidea  (68,  69).  §  412  ;  ers.  (crista)  epicondylarU  (68,  71  \  §  415  : 
epieondylns  (69.  71),  §  415  ;  epitrochlea  (69,  70,  71),  §  416  ;  Ftn,  {foramen)  epiirocJdeare 
*(69,  70,  71),  §  417 ;  troMn  (69, 71),  §§  405, 420 ;  troddter  (68,  69,  71),  §§  406,  420  ;  trochlea 
(69),  §  420. 

The  following  parts  are  not  designated  upon  these  figures,  but  may  be  recogniased  from 
the  other  figures  and  descriptions  : — 

Crista  pectoralis  (Fig.  46,  §  413) ;  fossa  ulnaris  and  fossa  radialis  (Fig.  46,  §  418) :  fossa 
trochiteriana  (Fig.  45  B,  §§  404,  679). 

The  following  parts  are  not  described  elsewhere : — 

Crista  epitroc?ileftris.— This  name  may  be  applied  to  the  ridge  which  extends  proximad 
from  the  epitrochlea  (Fig.  69). 

Fm.  (foramen)  meduUare—The  medullary  or  nutrient  foramen  (Fig.  70).— This  opens 
upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  diaphysis,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal 
thirds  of  the  bone.    It  points  distad  irom  the  surface. 

Fs.  (fossa)  olecranalis^The  olecranon  fossa  (Fig.  71).— This  is  a  deep  and  irregular 
depression  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  extremitas  distalis.  When  the  antebrachium  is 
extended,  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna  is  received  by  it.  We  have  never  observed  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  bone  at  this  point,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  man. 
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§  638.  Upon  Figures  68-71  are  represented  the  insertum  area$  or  linet  of  the  following 
muscles ;  the  list  includes  all  which  are  inserted  upon  the  humerus : — 

AeronUo-deUoidetu  (68),  §  676 ;  eoracoideus,  caput  br&oe  (70),  caput  iangum  (71),  §  668 ; 
ectopectaralis,  Im,  cdalis  (68,  69),  g  649 ;  ectapcctoraiis,  Im.  erUaUSy  do.  caudalis  (69),  §  653 ; 
ectopecioraliB,  Im.  entalia,  dv.  cephaUca  (68,  69),  §  651 ;  eniopedoralis,  dv,  caudalis  (69,  70), 
§  656 ;  entopectoraiU,  dv.  cephaUca  (69,  70),  §  658 ;  infraapinatus  (68),  g  678  ;  mieogtalU 
(68),  §  679  ;  gpino-delt&ideus  (68),  §  674  ;  mpraapinatus  (68, 69),  §  676 ;  teres  (69,  70),  §  680 ; 
xiphi'humeralia  (69),  §  660. 

As  stated  in  g  670,  the  insertion  of  the  eoracoidetu,  caput  longum,  is  so  variable  that 
the  area  is  here  indicated  on  Fig.  71  by  an  interrogation  point. 

g  634  The  origin  areas  or  lines  of  the  following  18  muscles  are  represented  upon 
Fig.  68-71  :— 

Brachialis  (68,  71).  g  693;  entotrieeps,  dv.  brevis  (70,  71),  g  688,  d/o.  caudalis  (70,  71), 
g  6S7,  dv.  cephalica  (71),  g  689,  dv.  intermedia  (68,  71),  g  686 ;  extensor  digitorum  cam- 
munis  (68,  71),  g  697 ;  exUns<yr  minimi  (68,  71),  g  698  ;  extensor  radialis  brevior  (68),  g  696  ; 
ext.  rad.  longior  (68,  71),  g  694;  extensor  ulnaris  (68),  g  699 ;  flexor  radialis  (70),  g  702; 
pronator  teres  (70,  71),  §  701 ;  supinator  hngus  (71),  g  690. 

M.   LATISSIMUS. 

g  635.  SjtLonymj.—Lalissimus  dorsi,  Q.,  A,  1,189;  G.,  A,  874;  *' grand  dorsal,*' 
S.-D.,  A,  II,  389 ;  **  grand  dorsaly"*  Cb.,  A,  217,  Fig.  90  ;  great  dorsal,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  203 ; 
latissimus  dor  si.  Mi  v.,  B,  187. 

Figrures.— Ectal  aspect  (66,  67,  74) ;  ental  aspect  (72,  78,  75) ;  insertion  area  (69,  70) ; 
transection  (99, 100). 

• 

Posture. — ^Latericnmbent,  the  venter  toward  the  dissector;  a 
block  transversely  under  the  thorax  just  caudad  of  the  elbows. 

Exposure. — ^Most  of  the  muscle  has  been  exposed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  spinO'trapezius  and  derToo-huTrieraZis^  and  needs  only 
to  have  its  ectal  surface  cleared.  K  the  caudal  region  of  the  body 
has  not  been  removed,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  latissimus 
may  be  exposed  by  dividing  the  skin  and  the  dermO'Tiumeralis 
along  a  dorso-caudal  line  from  the  already  exposed  caudo-ventral 
border  of  the  latissimus  to  the  crista  ilii  (§  230,  Fig.  51)  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  reflecting  the  flap  so  formed  across  the  dorsimeson. 

General  Description. — ^A  large  triangular  sheet,  covering  rather 
more  than  the  dorso-cephalic  half  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  ex- 
cepting so  much  of  the  latter  as  is  between  the  scapulce.  It  arises 
at  the  dorsiTneson  between  the  pelvis  and  the  5th  thoracic  spine^ 
and  is  inserted  upon  the  humerus,  forming  part  of  the  bicipital 
arch  (Pig.  73). 

Dissection. — Lift  the  caudo-ventral  border  where  it  crosses  the 
7th  rib  (which  is  also  the  7th  counting  from  the  last),  and  trace  it 
both  ways  for  2-3  cm.    Trace  the  cephalic  border  from  the  vertebral 
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border  of  the  scapula  along  a  dorso-ventral  line  from  the  5th  tho- 
racic neural  spine. 

Transect  the  muscle  along  a  line  between  the  7th  rib  and  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  beginning  at  the  caudo-ventral 
border  and  alternately  lifting  and  dividing  the  successive  parts. 
Toward  the  meson,  along  a  line  extending  ventro-caudad  from  the 
10th,  nth  or  12th  thoracic  spine  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  verte- 
bral muscles,  about  3  cm.  from  the  meson,  the  muscular  sheet  gives 
place  to  a  strong  fascia. 

In  reflecting  the  brachial  portion  of  the  muscle,  note  the  attach- 
ment of  the  dermo-TvwmeraliB  to  its  ectal  surface  (Pig.  74),  its  close 
relations  with  the  subjacent  M.  xipM-huTneralis^  and  the  presence 
of  a  lymphatic  gland  near  the  dorso-caudal  border  of  the  latter. 
Turn  the  arm  so  as  to  bring  the  convexity  of  the  elbow  dorsad,  and 
thus  expose  the  space  between  the  brachium  and  the  scapula,  and 
note  that  the  ental  surface  of  the  latissimus  is  joined,  near  its 
cephalic  border,  by  a  thick  muscle,  the  teres  (Fig.  75),  from  the 
glenoid  border  of  the  scapula,  and  that,  from  the  ectal  surface,  close 
to  the  attachment  of  the  dervio-Tiumeralis^  there  proceeds  distad  a 
muscle,  the  epitrochlearis  (Pig.  75). 

The  details  of  the  connection  of  the  latissimus  with  the  humerus 
and  the  bicipital  arch  are  more  easily  examined  after  the  dissection 
of  the  pectoralis  group,  and  the  removal  of  the  arm  froig  the  body. 

§  636.  Origin. — In  two  parts :  (A)  by  muscular  or  short  tendi- 
nous fibers  from  the  sides  of  the  tips  of  the  thoracic  spines  from  the 
4th  or  5th  to  the  10th  inclusive,  and  from  the  corresponding  inter- 
spinous  ligaments  ;  this  part  of  the  origin  is  wholly  covered  by  the 
origin  of  the  spino-trapezius ;  (B)  from  the  dorsimeson,  between 
the  10th  thoracic  spine  and  the  sacrum,  by  a  strong  triangular  ten- 
don, the  lateral  angle  of  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  lateral 
border  of  the  vertebral  mass  of  muscles. 

Insertion. — At  the  junction  of  the  2d  and  3d  fourths  of  the  hu- 
merus, upon  its  ventral  aspect,  by  a  thick  tendon  which  forms  the 
caudal  pillar  of  the  bicipital  arch. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  insertion  must  include  that  of  the 
M.  teres  (§  680,  Pig.  76) ;  but  though  the  tendons  of  the  two  muscles 
are  inseparably  united,  there  are  indications  of  the  manner  of  their 
junction.  The  joint  tendon,  at  a  ])oint  midway  between  the  hume- 
ral end  and  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  muscles,  is  wholly 
tendinous  as  to  the  distal  fifth  of  the  caudal  surface  which  seems  to 
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form  the  direct  continuation  of  the  latlssimTiSj  while  the  remainder 
is  chiefly  muscular.  The  cephalic  surfiace  presents  the  opposite 
appearance,  being  muscular  as  to  its  proximal  fifth.  In  general,  it 
is  as  if  the  shorter  tendon  of  the  teres  were  applied  upon  the  longer 
tendon  of  the  laiissimus  in  such  a  way  that  the  distal  border  of  the 
latter  shows  upon  the  caudal  surface  of  the  joint  tendon,  while  the 
proximal  border  of  the  former  shows  upon  the  cephalic  surface. 

The  area  of  attachment  (Pig.  71,  72)  is  about  one  seventh  of  the 
length  of  the  entire  humerus,  and  forms  an  elongated  fossa  ui)on 
the  caudal  surface,  near  the  ventral  border ;  its  proximal  end  is 
opposite  the  distal  end  of  the  area  of  insertion  of  the  short  head  of 
the  coracoideus. 

M.  CLAVO-DELTOIDEUS. 

g  687.  Synonymy. — ^The  clamcuLar  portion  of  the  haman  dsltoideu3,  Q.,  A,  444 ;  Q., 
A,  1, 199  ;  " deltO'Claviculaire,"  S.-D.,  A.  II,  351 ;  "portion  du  mastoido-humernl,"  Ch.,  A, 
209  ;  portion  of  the  mastoidt}-humeral,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  197 ;  portion  of  the  eepTialo-humeral^ 
Miv.,  B,  147 ;  Wood,  9, 101. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect,  clavicular  end  (66);  ectal  aspect  of  whole  (72,  right  side); 
ental  aspect  of  antebrachial  part  (73,  left  side). 

Posture. — Latericumbent,  the  venter  toward  the  dissector.  Se- 
cure the  arm  caudidncted  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscles  upon  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  brachiura  and  shoulder. 

Exposure. — ^The  proximal  end  of  the  muscle  was  exposed  dur- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  clavo-trapezius.  Connect  the  vertebro-pre- 
stemal  incision  made  in  exposing  the  trapezii  with  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  antebrachium,  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thirds,  by  an  incision  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  brachium  and 
passing  caudad  of  the  elbow.  Reflect  both  edges  of  the  skin  for 
2-3  cm.  near  the  shoulder,  and  for  1-2  cm.  near  the  elbow. 

General  Desoription. — Tseniate;  along  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  brachium,  from  the  clavicle  to  the  ulna. 

Dissection. — Draw  the  clavicular  portions  of  the  clavo-trapezitcs 
and  clavo-mastoideus  bwslj  from  the  body  so  as  to  expose  the  more 
or  less  distinct  bands— hardly  deserving  the  name  of  ligaments— 
which  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  clavicle  to  the  shoulder  and  neck. 
In  a  subsequent  dissection  of  the  parts  these  connections  may  be 
studied  in  detail  before  division.  Divide  them  and  draw  the  same 
muscles  cephalad  so  as  to  render  tense  the  clavo-deltoideus^  and 
indicate  the  general  position  and  direction  of  its  borders. 

The  caudal  border  begins  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 
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crosses  obliquely  the  subjacent  ectal  lamina  of  the  M.  ectopectoralis 
(Pig.  72,  right  side),  and,  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  brachium,  is  separated  by  only  a  slender  line  of  con- 
nective tissue  from  the  cephalic  division  oHhe  pecto-antebra^kialis. 
The  cephalic  border  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  caudal  bor- 
der of  the  clavo-trapezius^  but  is  attached  quite  firmly  to  the  strong 
fascia  covering  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  brachium.  The  muscle, 
\vith  the  clavicle  attached,  may  now  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
ventral  border  of  the  antebrachium,  but  the  distal  half  of  the  cau- 
dal border  cannot  usually  be  separated  from  the  pecto-antehraxihi- 
alls  without  cutting  fibers.  The  examination  of  the  insertion  can 
be  made  more  easily  after  the  removal  of  some  other  muscles. 

§  638.  Origin. — As  stated  under  the  clavo-trapezius  (§  615),  the 
davo-deltoldeits,  viewed  from  its  ectal  surface,  is  apparently  the 
direct  continuation  of  that  muscle ;  the  two  are  really  separated 
only  by  the  transverse  raphe,  excepting  that  the  ental  layer  of  fibers 
of  the  datO'deUoideus  arises  from  the  ventral  border  of  the  clavicle 
directly,  or — near  its  scapular  end — ^by  short  tendinous  fibers. 

Insertion. — At  the  ventral  border  of  the  antebrachium  the 
cephalic  border  of  this  muscle  is  firmly  connected  with  the  general 
antebrachial  fascia,  and,  at  8-10  mm.  from  the  vZna^  the  muscle 
joins  the  hrOjcMalis  to  be  inserted  with  It,  by  a  flat  tendon,  upon  a 
rough  and  sometimes  slightly  depressed  area  on  the  caudal  aspect 
of  the  ulna,  just  distad  of  the  greater  sigmoid  notch,  and  about 
midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders.     See  §  693. 

Remark. — By  its  origin  this  muscle  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the  deltoid  group  of 
muscles,  bat  its  insertion  associates  it,  functionally,  with  the  flexors  of  the  antebrachium. 
When  the  clavicle  is  wholly  absent,  as  with  the  horse,  etc.,  the  MM,  davo-deUoidetis,  clavo- 
trapezius  and  davo-mastoideus  seem  to  form  a  single  muscle,  the  cephalo-humeralis. 

§  639.  Explanation  of  Pig.  72. — ^The  pectoralis  group  of  mus- 
cles, partly  dissected,  seen  from  the  ventral  aspect.  The  neck  is 
toward  the  observer.  The  right  and  left  of  the  figure  correspond  in 
position  with  the  right  and  left  of  the  observer  (§  56). 

Preparation. — ^The  cat  is  dorsicumbent,  resting  upon  the  right 
side  more  than  the  left.  The  figure  includes  the  thorax  and  caudal 
part  of  the  neck,  together  with  the  arms  to  a  little  distad  of  the 
elbows.  The  arms  are  pulled  away  from  the  trunk  so  as  to  put  the 
pectoral  muscles  upon  the  stretch.  On  the  right  side,  the  borders 
of  the  muscles  have  been  defined  by  the  removal  of  the  fat  and  con- 
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nective  tissue,  and  in  some  cases  the  ectal  layers  have  been  slightly 
displaced.  On  the  left  the  divisions  of  the  ectopectoralis  and  pecto- 
antebrachicdis  have  been  reflected,  cut  short  or  wholly  removed ; 
on  this  account  the  cephalic  part  of  the  mesal  or  interpectoral 
rapJie  is  drawn  dextrad  out  of  line  with  the  caudal  part,  giving 
a  somewhat  distorted  *appearance  to  the  entire  figure.  The  raph6 
itself  is  too  sharply  defined. 

This  figure  fairly  illostrates  the  cfi'omng  ofths  pectanU  demenU  which  is  commented 
upon  in  §  641. 

The  fignie  represents  the  condition  of  things  in  the  preparation  from  which  it  was 
taken  ;  but  in  some  respects,  especially  as  to  the  marked  subdivision  of  the  caudal  divi- 
sion of  the  entopectoralis  and  the  non-attachment  of  the  xijjhi-humercUis  to  the  xiphistcr- 
num,  it  hardly  indicates  the  usual  arrangement. 

Bones,  etc. — CartUoffO — ^The  first  costicartilage  (Fig.  30,  48). — The  costal  end  of  this 
just  appears  on  the  left  side. 

ClaHcula  (§  422). — The  position  of  the  left  clavicle  is  nearly  inverted  with  respect  to 
its  normal  position,  on  account  of  the  rcfiection  of  the  clavicular  end  of  the  clavo-deltoideus. 
From  its  mesal  and  lateral  ends  are  strips  of  fascia  or  thin  ligaments  passing  respectively 
to  the  presternum  and  to  the  muscles  upon  the  scapula.  On  the  right  side  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle  appears  near  the  cephalic  eud  of  the  mesal  raphe. 

Cogta  (Fig.  30). — Part  of  the  first  rib  appears  on  the  left  side. 

Epigcutrium  (g  228). — The  name  is  written  across  this  region,  just  caudad  of  the  xiphi- 
stemum ;  the  space  was  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  MM.  rectiLS,  ectdbUqutis  and  other 
constituents  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Trochin  (Fig.  80,  46,  §  420).— This,  the  "lesser"  humeral  tuberosity,  appears  on  the 
left  between  the  humeral  ends  of  the  caudal  and  cephalic  divisions  of  the  entopectoralis. 

XiphUternum  (Fig.  49,  §  426). — In  some  cases  the  xiphi-humeralis  is  attached  to  nearly 
the  whole  leogth  of  the  narrower  portion  of  this  last  sternal  segment. 

Muscles. — The  following  are  not  particularly  described  in  this  work  ;  Ueimo-hyoideus^ 
itemo-thyroideiis,  ect(Mquus  and  rectus.  The  thoracic  continuation  of  the  last  is  shown  in 
Fig.  73. 

Biceps  (§  691). — ^The  distal  part  of  this  appears  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  side  its  ten- 
don (tendo  bicipitis)  may  be  seen  just  ventrad  of  the  trochiu. 

Clavoddtoidetts  (§  651). — The  right  is  but  slightly  displaced  ;  the  left  has  been  tran- 
sected and  reflected. 

Clavo-mastoideiis  (§  625)  &nd  clavo-trapeziits  (§  615). — The  edg^es  of  the  clavicular  ends 
of  these  muscles  are  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 

Dermo-humeraiis  (§  629). — On  the  left  side  a  fragment  of  this  is  seen  connected  with 
the  latissimus. 

Ectopectoralis,  Im.  ectalis  (§  649). — On  the  right  this  is  partly  hidden  by  the  cephalic 
division  of  the  pecto-aiUdyrachialiB  and  the  da/tio-deltoideus.  On  the  left  it  has  been  tran- 
sected very  near  the  meson,  and  the  humeral  portion  is  reflected. 

Ectopectoralis,  Im,  entalis,  dv,  eavdalis  (§  658).— Only  part  of  this  appears  on  the  right. 
The  humeral  portion  of  the  left  has  been  reflected,  and  part  of  it  removed  so  as  to  leave  it 
shorter  than  the  dv,  cephaliea, 

Eetffpectoralis,  Im.  entalis,  dv.  cephaUea  (§  651). — On  the  right  it  is  entirely  hidden  by 
the  ectal  lamina ;  the  left  has  been  treated  like  the  caudal  division,  excepting  that  the 
reflected  humeral  end  is  left  longer. 
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Eniopt^toralU,  do.  taadaiU  (§  658).— The  right  humeral  portion  U  hidden.  The  loft 
wiB  BDparable  inti)  two  ilivisioua. 

JMopeeloraiia.  do.  cepUaliea  (§  658),— On  the  right  little  of  this  ia  viflible.  On  iho  left 
it  is  almoat  wiioljj  uiposed. 

Bf^ToehUaTu  (g  681).— The  left  ia  entire,  pasaing-from  the  laUinmm  to  the  elbow, 
where  it  is  oaaociated  with  the  peOa-anteln-aeAialu.  On  the  right  eide  is  seen  the  reflected 
distal  half. 


Pio.  73.— The  Pectobalis  Gbodp  aw  Mubclbb,  Pabtl;  Diesacraa. 

LatUtimua  (%  835).— A  frafnnent  of  the  right  ia  Tlsible.  The  left  hM  the  appearance 
of  psB^ng  ectad  of  the  kiefpa ;  in  rpolitr.  howerer,  moat  of  It  pasaea  entad  of  the  bieepi, 
and  what  appears  to  be  the  coDtinaaiioii  of  the  lalUnmui  ie  the  tendon  of  the  riphi-hume- 
ndii  which  paaaeH  entad  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  eatopBetoraii*. 

Peet<^^ntf^n■aeh^alis,  dt.  cephaliea  (g  646),  do.  caudalit  (§  617).— These  are  shown  euOre 
on  the  right,  but  on  the  left  they  have  been  removed  excepting  the  distal  ends. 

8teraO'ma*ti>id«n»  (§  632). — The  sternal  ends  of  both  are  shown,  inolading  the  mesal 
raphi  fonned  by  the  interdi^tation  of  their  fibem. 

Supinator  Imgui  (§  690).— Part  of  this  appears  on  the  right. 

Supriupinatvt  (§  675).—  Hila  is  more  fully  shown  In  Fig.  78.  74. 
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Triceps  (§§  687-689). — ^Tbe  caudal  or  octal  aspect  of  tbe  entotriceps  appears  on  both 
sides,  but  the  divisions  are  not  defined. 

Xiphi-humeraUs  (§  660). — On  the  right  the  sternal  part  is  shown  but  not  named.  On 
the  left,  its  course  en  tad  of  the  entopectoraUs  is  indicated  by  the  broken  lines,  and  part  of 
its  humeral  end  is  seen.  Usually  this  muscle  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
xiphistemum. 

PECTORALIS  GROUP. 

§  640.  General  Remark.— The  two  pectoral  muscles  of  man, 
ectopectoraliSy  "pectoralis  major,"  and  eTvtopectoralis^  "pectoralis 
minor,"  are  represented  in  the  cat  by  several  muscles  to  which 
Straus-Durckheim  and  others  have  applied  distinct  names.  Most 
of  these  divisions,  however,  may  be  recognized  as  parts  of  two 
masses,  an  ectal  or  superficial^  arising  nearer  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  sternum,  and  extending  laterad  to  the  diaphysis  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  an  CTiial  ox-deep^  arising  from  the  caudal  part  of  the  ster- 
num, and  extending  latero-cepTialad  to  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
former,  representing  the  ectopectoralis^  tends  to  subdivide  into 
superposed  laminm ;  the  latter,  representing  the  entopectoraUs^ 
tends  rather  toward  a  division  into  parallel  fasoiculL  See  §  572, 
Humphrey,  E,  110,  and  Wilder,  20,  306. 

§  641.  Oromtig  of  the  Pectoral  iSZ^m^nto.— -Excluding  the '  Jf.  pectthantebrachialiSf 
which  is  inserted  upon  the  antebrachiam,  the  pectoral  mass  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  series  of  four  superposed  laminss  crossing  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  eeplialic  in 
origin  is  distal  in  insertion,  while  the  caudaLm  origin  \b  proximal  in  insertion. 

The  ectal  lamina  of  the  M.  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72)  arises  from  the  prsesternom  and  ceph- 
alad  of  it,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  middle  third  of  the  humerus.  The  ental  lamina,  as  a 
whole,  arises  from  the  cephalic  third  of  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  proximal 
three  fifths.  The  M.  entopectoraUs^  as  a  whole,  arises  from  the  entire  mesostemum,  and  is 
inserted  upon  the  proximal  third.  Finally,  the  Jf.  xipki-humerali^  arises  from  or  near  the 
xiphistemum,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus. 

It  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the  general  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  first  por- 
tion is  nearly  transTerse ;  that,  in  the  natural  attitude  of  the  arm,  for  a  part  of  their  course 
at  least,  the  fibers  of  the  last  portion  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  meson  ;  while  the  direc- 
tions of  the  other  two  portions  are  intermediate. 

A  somewhat  similar  relation  exists  between  the  less  distinctly  separable  regions  of  the 
human  ectopectoralis  as  described  by  Gray  (A,  400)  and  Quain  (A,  1, 198). 

The  insertion  lines  of  the  two  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis  are  nearly  parallel,  but 
almost  meet  at  their  distal  ends  (Fig.  69).  If  they  were  continuous,  they  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  single  line  folded  upon  itself,  and  their  tendons  would  be  strictly  comparable 
with  the  tendon  of  the  human  pectoral  major  as  described  by  Gray  and  Quain. 

g  642.  The  Pectoral  Complexity. — In  the  cat  there  may  be  recognized  eight  or  nine 
elements  of  the  pectoral  mass,  more  or  less  independent  as  to  origin  or  insertion  or  both. 
In  man,  the  M.  entopectoralis  (P.  minor)  is  distinct,  and  the  M.  ectopectoralis  is  more  or 
less  readily  in  different  subjects  separable  into  two  or  three  portions,  whose  origins  and 
insertions,  however,  are  nearly  or  quite  continuous. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  provision  for  separate  and  independent  movement 
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by  means  of  the  pectoral  muscles  is  twice  as  great  in  the  cat  as  in  man.  This  will  hardly 
surprise  those  who  Have  watched  a  kitten  at  play,  or  a  cat  in  any  kind  of  vigorous  action. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  superior  complexity  of  the  muscles  acting  upon 
the  brachium,  and  thus  upon  the  limb  as  a  whole,  does  not  confer  peculiar  powers  upou 
the  distal  segment,  and  no  one  would  regard  the  cat's  manus  as  equal  to  that  of  man.  In 
the  quadruped,  the  specialization  is  proximal  and  the  distal  parts  are  relatively  simple ; 
with  the  bimanoos  biped,  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  arm  as  a  whole  are  comparatively 
simple  and  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  generalized  condition,  but  the  projection  of  the 
brachiom  from  the  thorax  confers  great  freedom  of  movement,  while  the  distal  muscles 
are  more  distinct  and  independent  than  in  the  cat. 

Those  who  are  disturbed  that  any  parts  of  a  cat  should  be  described  as  more  complex 
than  the  corresponding  human  organs  should  compare  the  stomach  and  brain  of  man  with 
the  same  parts  of  the  pig,  sheep  and  ]X)rpoisa 

§  643.  Caution. — ^Excepting  the  muscles  especially  related  to 
the  vertebral  column,  there  are  probably  none  more  difficult  of  dis- 
section than  the  pectorales.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  individual  variations  which  have  so  far  made  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  directions  to  meet  all  cases,  but  chiefly  to  the 
intrinsic  complexity  of  superposition  and  attachment. 

The  student  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  follow  the  direc- 
tions and  descriptions  as  closely  as  possible,  repeat  the  dissection 
upon  the  opposite  side,  and  make  careful  notes  and  drawings  of  all 
peculiarities. 

§  644.  Exposure. — ^As  with  the  trapezius  group,  it  is  usually 
more  convenient  to  expose  all  of  the  pectorales  by  lifting  a  single 
flap  of  skin. 

Connect  the  antebrachial  end  of  the  incision  made  in  exposing 
the  clavo'deltoideus  with  the  free  border  of  skin  left  in  exposing  the 
derTnO'humeralis  and  latissimus^  or  with  the  epigastrium  (Pig.  72). 
Begin  with  the  skin  already  raised  from  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
brachium,  and  reflect  the  flap  just  circumscribed  across  the  ventri- 
meson.  To  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers, 
the  flap  may  be  grasped  at  first  by  the  angle  near  the  shoulder,  but 
later  by  its  caudal  margin.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  subjacent  muscles. 

M.  PECTO-ANTEBRACHIALIS. 

§  646^  Synonymy. — "  Peet(Hintehrachial"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  352  ;  "  gtemo-aponeurotique,'' 
Ch„  A,  247  ;  sterncHiponeuroticua,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  232  ;  part  of  *' pectoralis,  part  i,"  Mi  v.,  B, 
145 ;  not  normally  represented  in  man. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  of  both  divisions  (72,  right  side ;  distal  ends  (72,  left  side). 

General  Description. — In  two  divisions,  cephalic  and  caudal^ 
from  the  median  raphe  at  the  prcesternum  and  3d  Tnesosterneher 
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respectively,  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the  antehrachium  near  the 
elbow. 

Posture. — Dorsicumbent,  the  head  toward  the  dissector ;  a  block 
under  the  shoulders  so  that  the  head  and  neck  hang  down. 

§  646.  Dv.  Cephalica. — Dissection. — The  cephalic  border  has 
been  indicated  during  the  dissection  of  the  clavo-deUoideus^  to 
which  it  is  attached  excepting  at  the  ends.  Trace  it  for  2-3  cm. 
both  ways  from  the  middle.  Then  feel  upon  the  meson,  about 
3  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  prsesternum,  for  tiie  elevation  corresponding 
with  the  first  sternal  node,  or  for  the  attachment  thereto  of  the  sec- 
ond costicartilages.  Laterad  from  that  point  runs  a  white  Une^ 
which  marks  the  caudal  margin  of  the  muscle.  Toward  this  line 
dissect  up  the  muscle  from  its  cephalic  border,  at  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  length  of  the  latter,  and  transect. 

In  reflecting  the  mesal  part  of  the  muscle,  note  its  close  attach- 
ment to  the  subjacent  ectopectorolis^  and  that  it  joins  its  platetrope 
by  a  median  raphe.  The  distal  part  of  the  muscle  is  much  more 
easily  separable  from  the  subjacent  muscle,  but,  about  1  cm.  ven- 
trad  of  the  level  of  the  antebrachium,  its  caudal  border  is  joined 
by  the  caudal  division  of  the  muscle.  At  this  J)oint  the  muscular 
fibers  of  both  divisions  are  replaced  by  tendinous  fibers. 

The  tendon  thus  formed  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  general 
antebrachial  fascia,  but,  if  this  fascia  be  divided  along  a  line  cor- 
responding with  the  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle,  the  tendon  may 
be  traced  across  the  caudal  surface  of  the  antebrachium  and  found 
to  terminate  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ulna.  The  examination 
of  the  details  of  the  insertion  may  be  deferred  until  after  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  caudal  division. 

Origin. — ^From  a  median  raphe  common  to  it  and  its  platetrope, 
and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  prsestemum,  excepting, 
sometimes,  its  caudal  or  cephalic  1-2  mm. 

Insertion. — By  tendinous  fibers  along  the  distal  third  of  the 
oblique  caudal  border  of  the  subcutaneous  surface  near  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ulna.  The  cephalic  border  of  the 
tendon  is  closely  attached  for  part  of  its  length  to  the  caudal  border 
of  the  clavo-deUoideus^  and  its  caudal  border  is  continuous  with  the 
fibers  forming  the  tendon  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  muscle. 

§  647.  Dv.  Oaudalis.— Posture  and  Exposure  as  with  the 
cephalic  division.    The  muscle  is  very  slender  and  closely  attached 
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to  the  neighboring  muscles,  so  that  its  isolation  is  not  always  easy. 
Sometimes  it  is  absent  altogether. 

Disaection. — ^The  distal  i)art  of  the  cephalic  border  has  been 
indicated  as  united  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  cephalic  division. 
It  is  here  1.6-3  mm.  wide,  but  widens  gradually  as  it  crosses  the 
axilla  and  nears  the  meson. 

At  3-5  cm.  from  the  meson,  it  leaves  the  border  of  the  cephalic 
division,  and  becomes  attached  with  equal  closeness  to  the  caudal 
border  of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis^  which  it  accompa- 
nies, until  it  reaches  the  meson  at  the  3d  mesostemeber,  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  sternum,  exclusive  of  the  xiphistemum. 

§  648.  Origin. — By  very  short  tendinous  fibers,  from  the  meson 
of  the  3d  or  4th  mesostemeber,  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  ental 
layer  of  the  ectopectoralis.  Sometimes  the  origin  on  one  side  is 
just  caudad  of  that  on  the  other.  At  the  meson  its  width  is  10-16 
mm.,  but  it  narrows  greatly  toward  the  distal  end.  The  caudal 
border  of  the  distal  end  is  connected  with  the  epUrochlearis. 

M.  ECTOPECTORALIS. 

g  649.  Synonymy.— The  human  peetaraUs  major,  G.,  A,  899 ;  Q.,  A,  II,  198  ;  "  large 
peeUyral,"  S.  -D.,  A,  I,  842. 

Exposure. — By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  datodeUoideus  and  peeto-antebraeMdlis. 

LAMINA    ECTALI8. 

Synonymy. — "  Le  premier  chefdu  large  pectoral "  S.-D.,  A,  I,  843 ;  peetoralis,  part  ^, 
{in  part),  Miv.,  B,  146. 

Figures. — Part  of  ectal  aspect  (72,  right  side) ;  ental  aspect  of  humeral  end  (72,  left 
side)  ;  insertion  line  (68, 69). 

General  Description. — Wide,  tsBDiate,  fix)Tn  the  dorsimeson^  at 
and  cephalad  of  the  prcesternum^  to  the  middle  third  of  the  ventral 
harder  of  the  JiuTnerus. 

Dlflseotion. — The  caudal  border  extends  almost  directly  laterad 
from  the  presternO'Tnesosternal  node^  where  its  mesal  end  underlies 
the  mesal  end  of  the  caudal  border  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the 
M.  pecto-antehracTiialis.    lift  it  with  great  care  at  about  the  middle. 

The  cephalic  border  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  caudal,  at  a 
distance  of  2-3  cm.,  and  extends  almost  directly  laterad  from  the 
point  where  the  caudal  end  of  the  sterno-mastoideus  (Fig.  72)  passes 
entad  of  the  i)ectoral  mass.  In  well -injected  specimens  this  border 
is  indicated,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  by  the  disappear- 
ance, entad  of  it,  of  an  artery  which  has  emerged  from  the  thorax 
and  curved  over  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pectoral  mass. 
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Lift  the  cephalic  border  at  its  middle  and  relax  the  parts  so  as  to 
permit  dissection  entad  of  the  muscle  fix>m  one  border  to  the  other ; 
then  transect. 

In  reflecting  the  mesal  end  of  the  muscle,  cut  an  artery  and 
nerve  which  emerge  from  the  subjacent  ental  layer ^  and  note  that, 
near  the  meson,  the  cephalic  border  curves  cephalad.  The  ental 
surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  muscle  is  often  so  closely  joined 
with  the  subjacent  muscle  that  there  is  danger  of  cutting  fibers. 
The  tracer  should  be  used  in  tearing  the  connective  tissue  until  the 
bone  is  reached. 

§  650.  Origin. — From  a  median  raph6  common  to  it  and  its 
platetrope  ;  the  caudal  half  or  three  fifths  of  the  raph6  is  attached 
to  the  prestemal  keel,  the  remainder  is  continuous  with  the  line  of 
union  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the  MM.  sternO'Tnastoidei. 

Insertion. — ^The  middle  of  the  length  of  the  line  of  insertion  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  humerus,  but 
tlie  insertion  includes  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
bone.  Its  distal  end  is  almost  in  line  with  the  middle  of  the  distal 
end  of  the  bone,  but  its  proximal  end  is  nearly  midway  between 
the  ventral  and  ceplialic  aspects.  The  caudal  border  of  tiie  line  of 
insertion  is  well  defined,  but  the  cephalic  is  not  so  clearly  separable 
from  the  insertions  of  the  spino-deltoideus  and  brachialis,  and  a 
strong  fascia  sometimes  extends  proximad  from  the  border  of  the 
muscle  toward  the  trochiter. 

LAMINA  BNTALI8,   DY.   CEPHALICA. 

§  661.  Synonymy. — "  Le  second  chef  du  large  pectoral,  sa  ptrtie  antSrieure/*  S.-D., 
A,  II,  843  ;  pectoralis,  part  5,  '*  subclavieular  part"  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Fignircs. — Sternal  end  (7!^,  left  side) ;  humeral  end,  reflected  (72,  left  side) ;  insertion 
area  (68,  69). 

General  Description. — Narrower  and  thicker  than  the  ectal 
layer ;  15-18  mm.  wide ;  from  the  prcBsternum  and  raphe  to  the 
proximal  fourth  of  the  cephalic  side  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection.  —The  artery  and  nerve  mentioned  (§  649)  as  passing 
from  the  ental  to  the  ectal  layer  of  the  ectopectoralis  usually  i)ene- 
trate  the  former  through  a  narrow  interval  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  meson  to  the  humerus.  This  interval  usually 
marks  the  line  of  separation  between  the  cephalic  and  caudal  divi- 
sion of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis.  Mesad  of  the  inter- 
val, the  plane  of  separation  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  of 
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the  muscle,  but  laterad  of  it  the  plane  becomes  oblique,  with  a 
dorso-cephalic  direction  which  is  more  marked  nearer  the  humerus. 
Transect  by  an  ecto-ental  incision  opposite  the  artery. 

In  reflecting  the  sternal  part,  note  the  close  union  of  the  ental 
surface  near  the  meson  with  the  ectal  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoi' 
deus.  In  reflecting  the  humeral  part,  note  that,  excepting  at  the 
caudal  border,  the  muscular  fibers  cease  along  the  ventral  margin 
of  the  trochiter. 

§  652.  Origin.— The  caudal  two  thirds  is  from  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  prsBstemum  cephalad  of  the  attachment  of  the  first  costi- 
cartilage ;  the  cephalic  third  from  the  median  raph6  and  from  the 
ectal  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoideus. 

Insertion. — Along  a  curved  line  upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
proximal  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  humerus  (Pig.  68,  69).  The  line  of 
insertion  begins  3-4  mm.  proximad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ectal  lamina^  and  sometimes  very  slightly  ventrad  of  it. 
The  distal  two  thirds  of  the  line  extend  dorso-proximad  to  a  point 
just  ventraii  of  the  slight  elevation  {71)cl.  micostaZe^  see  M,  mica- 
stalis\  distad  of  the  Ps.  trochiteriana  (Pig.  45,  B),  where  it  usually 
turns  slightly  ventrad  so  that  the  proximal  third  forms  an  angle  of 
20-30  degrees  with  the  rest.  The  line  ceases  about  3  mm.  from  the 
proximal  border  of  the  trochiter  at  the  edge  of  the  insertion  of  the 
M.  swpraspinatus. 

LAMINA  ENTALIS,  DV.  CAUDALIS. 

§  853.  Synonymy. — **X«  second  ch'f  du  large  pectoral,  sa  partie  poat^rieure"  S.-D., 
A,  II,  343  ;  pectoralis,  part  2  {in  part),  Miv.,  B,  146. 

Figures. — Part  of  ectal  aspect  (71,  right  side) ;  humeral  end,  reflected  (72,  left  side) ; 
insertion  line  (69). 

General  Description.— The  widest  and  longest  portion  of  the 
ectopectoralis^  excluding  of  course  the  pecto-antehracMalis ;  from 
the  cephalic  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  second  and  third  fifths  of 
the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — ^The  cephalic  border  has  been  indicated  during  the 
dissection  of  the  cephalic  division,  and  the  caudal  border  during  the 
dissection  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  pecto-antehracMalis.  Lift 
both  borders,  but  dissect  up  the  middle  of  the  muscle  from  the 
cephalic  toward  the  caudal  border,  using  the  tracer  and  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  subjacent  muscles ;  then 
transect,  and  reflect  both  ends  until  bone  is  reached. 
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§  664,  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers,  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
presternal  Tceel^  and  from  the  first  mesosterneher  and  part  of  the 
second^  thus  filling  the  interval  between  the  origin  of  the  cephalic 
division  and  that  otihe  pecto-anteiyrachidlis,  do.  caudalis. 

Insertion. — Along  a  line  occupying,  approximately,  the  second 
and  third  fifths  of  the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus,  thus  ventrad 
of  the  lines  of  insertion  of  the  cephalic  division,  and  of  the  ectal 
lamina.  The  insertion  is  somewhat  variable  in  detail,  but  a  simple 
form  is  the  following:  The  cephalic  half  continues  fleshy  to  the 
bone,  while  the  caudal  half  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  3-7  mm. 
long.  The  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  is  nearly  opposite, 
but  2-3  mm.  ventrad  of,  the  distal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the 
cephalic  division,  and  the  distal  end  is  close  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
line  of  insertion  of  the  ectal  lamina. 

M.  ENTOPECTORALIS. 

g  655.  Remark. — The  remainder  of  the  pectoral  mass  forms  at  least  three  divisions 
which  are  safficiently  distinct  in  origin  or  insertion  to  warrant  separate  descriptions,  but 
which,  perhaps,  are  all  parts  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  representative  of  the 
'*peetaralU  minor"  of  man  (§  572). 

These  mnscalar  divisions  are  very  variable  in  nnmber,  form,  connection  with  each  other 
and  osseous  attachment.  In  respect  to  sise  there  are  marked  difibrences  between  individ- 
uals ;  in  young  or  feeble  cats,  the  masses  may  be  not  only  thin,  but  more  or  less  subdivided, 
while  in  adult  or  robust  animals,  they  are  sometimes  almost  continuous  with  each  other. 

Exposure.— So  mnch  as  was  not  concealed  by  the  M.  ectopecto- 
rails  is  covered  by  a  dense  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  must 
be  removed. 

DV.   CAUDALIS. 

§  056.  Synonymy. — "Le  premier  chef  du  grand  pectoral"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  841  ;  peetoraUe, 
part  S  (in  part),  Bliv.,  B,  147. 

Figures. — The  ectal  aspect  (72,  both  sides);  humeral  end,  reflected  (78) ;  insertion 
line  (69.  70). 

General  Description. — A  thick  band,  from  the  6th  Tnesosterne- 
her  and  sometimes  the  odphisternum  to  the  proxiTtwl  half  or  two 
fifths  of  the  ventral  border  of  the  humeral  diaphysis. 

Dififleotion. — ^The  line  of  separation  between  the  cephalic  and 
caudal  divisions  is  about  midway  of  the  width  of  the  whole  mass, 
at  about  3  cm.  from  the  humerus ;  it  coincides  nearly  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibers  of  the  muscle.    The  degree  of  separation  varies  greatly,  and 
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sometimes  one  or  both  of  the  divisions  show  signs  of  subdivision. 
In  the  specimen  figured  (Pig.  72),  the  cephalic  division  presents  two 
well-marked  subdivisions. 

Near  the  humerus  the  interval  between  the  two  divisions  is 
usually  wide,  but  toward  the  sternum  the  cephalic  border  of  the 
caudal  overlaps  the  caudal  border  of  the  cephalic  division,  and 
sometimes  their  separation  cannot  be  eflTected  without  cutting  fibers. 
At  the  sternum,  however,  the  overlapping  sometimes  hardly  exists. 

The  caudal  border  has  been  exposed  during  the  dissection  of  the 
latissimus  and  dermo-huTneralis^  whose  humeral  ends  are  connected 
with  this  muscle  at  the  bicipital  arch  (Fig.  73) ;  but  the  sternal  half 
of  this  border  is  closely  united  with  the  cephalic  border  of  the 
xtphi-huToeraUs,  which  it  overlies  in  its  humeral  half.  The  xvpTii- 
humeralis  may  be  recognized  by  its  loose  and  wide  origin  at  the 
epigastrium.  Carefully  disengage  the  two  muscles  at  their  crossing, 
then  transect  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopectoralis. 

^  §  657.  Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the 
border  of  the  last  2  or  3  mesojgtemebrae,  and  sometimes  from  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  xiphistemum,  and  from  the  intervening  nodes. 

Insertion. — ^Variable  and  complex,  and  not  easily  described, 
excepting  in  connection  with  the  other  elements  of  the  bicipital  arch. 
At  about  3  cm.  from  its  attachments  to  the  ventral  border  of  the 
humerus  the  caudal  border  is  connected  with  the  latissim/us^  and  its 
ental  aspect,  along  an  oblique  line  passing  proximo-cephalad,  is 
sometimes  united  with  the  thin  tendon  of  the  xipM-huTneralis,  For 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  this  union  may  be  severed  close  to  the 
ental  surface,  some  fasciae  passing  from  the  caudal  border  of  the 
tendon  to  the  surface  of  the  M.  biceps  may  be  removed,  and  the 
extent  of  the  true  insertion  may  be  seen  more  distinctly. 

Like  that  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  ental  layer  of  the  ecto- 
pectorali^^  the  insertion  is  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous. 
The  line  of  attachment  is  about  3  cm.  long,  and  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  trochiter  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus  to  a 
point  near  the  junction  of  the  second  and  middle  fifths  of  the  length 
of  the  whole  bone,  and  opposite  the  junction  of  the  muscular  and 
tendinous  parts  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  ental 
lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis.  The  proximal  third  or  two  fifths  of  the 
insertion  is  fleshy,  the  rest  is  a  thin  tendon  about  1  cm.  long. 
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DY.   CEFHALIOA. 


§  «58.  Synonymy,--'* SUrruhtToekUerUn,"  S.D.,  A,  II,  887;  pectoralis,  part  S  {in 
part),  Mi  v.,  B,  147. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (72,  left  side);  humeral  end,  reflected  (78) ;  insertion  area (68, 
69,  70). 


General  Description. — A  thick  band,  mnch  widened  at  the 
sternum ;  from  all  the  TuesosternebrcBj  excepting  tJie  first  and  sixth 
— or  fifth  and  sixth — ^and  from  the  intervening  and  terminxil  n/)des^ 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Exposure. — Both  borders  have  been  exposed,  the  cephalic  by 
the  reflection  of  the  ectopectoralis^  the  caudal  by  the  reflection  of 
the  caudal  division  of  the  eTUopecioralis. 

Dissection. — The  humeral  end  must  be  reflected  with  great  care, 
and  the  preliminary  examination  should  be  made  with  the  tracer 
rather  than  with  the  scalpel.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  or  breaking  a  slender  tendon  which  sometimes  extends 
from  the  cephalic  border,  close  to  the  humerus,  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  73,  Tn.  x.). 

The  ectal  fibers  of  the  muscle  cease  at  the  svjpraspinatus,  and 
seem  to  be  inserted  upon  it,  but  the  coracoid  margin  of  the  latter 
muscle  may  be  dissected  up  for  1-5  mm. ;  there  will  be  exposed 
a  tendinous  continuation  of  the  entopectoraZis^  which,  as  to  its 
cephalic  half,  cannot  be  separated  farther  from  the  tendon  of  the 
sv/praspinatws  without  cutting  the  tendinous  fibers, 

§  659.  Insertion. — At  the  border  of  the  overlapping  supraspi- 
natus  the  fleshy  part  of  the  present  muscle  is  replaced  by  a  tendon 
which  is  attached  to  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  trochiter,  and  along  its 
ventral  border ;  this  attachment  is  in  line  with  the  insertion  of  the 
caudal  division,  and  terminates  1-2  mm.  from  its  proximal  end. 
The  caudal  half  or  third  of  this  tendon  is  thin ;  the  rest  is  thick  and 
fused  with  the  ental  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  supraspinaius  so 
that  the  respective  areas  of  attachment  can  be  ascertained  only 
approximately.  The  latter  muscle,  however,  is  on  the  ectal  side, 
and  occupies  the  crest  and  cephalic  aspect  of  the  trochiter. 

In  addition  to  the  tendon  of  direct  insertion,  a  slender  band 
sometimes  extends  from  the  cephalic  border,  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  muscle  and  the  tendon,  and  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the 
coracoid  process  between  its  tip  and  the  prominent  coracoid  lip  of 
the  glenoid  fossa.    This  tendon  probably  represents  the  coracoid 
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insertion  of  the  entire  entopectoralis  in  some  monkeys  and — more 
commonly — ^in  man.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  humeral  insertion 
of  the  human  M.  entopectoralis^  see  Macalister,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish 
Acad.,  X,  142. 

M.  XIPHI-HDMERALIS. 

§  660.  Synonymy.—"  Le  ieeond  ehefdu  grand  pectortd**  S.-D.,  A,  II,  341 ;  peetoraUs, 
paH  4,  Miv„  B.  147. 

Fig^es. — Part  of  ectal  aspect  (72) ;  bumeral  end,  reflected  (73) ;  insertion  spots  (69). 


I. — By  the  reflection  of  the  other  portions  of  the  pec- 
toral mass. 

General  Description. — ^The  longest  and  most  slender  member 
of  the  pectoralis  group ;  from  the  Tnedian  raphe  at  the  epigastrium 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  hv/merus.  The  length  of  the  cephalic 
border  is  sometimes  20  cm.,  while  the  width  at  the  middle  is  only 
4  mm. 

Dissection  and  Origin. — ^The  caudal  border  was  exposed  during 
the  dissection  of  the  MM.  latissimtis  and  derTno-humeralis ;  the 
cephalic  border  during  the  dissection  of  the  caudal  division  of  the 
M.  entopectoralis.    Transect  the  muscle  near  the  middle. 

In  reflecting  the  proximal  part,  note  that,  1-2  cm.  from  the 
meson,  the  loose  connective  tissue  between  it  and  the  thoracic  parie- 
tes  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  firm  tendinous  attachment  to  the  8th 
costal  cartilage  and  to  the  fascia  covering  the  M.  rectus  ;  the  mus- 
cular fibers  cease  at  about  the  same  point,  and  the  thin,  wide  tendon 
is  connected  with  its  platetrope  by  a  median  raphe,  the  position  of 
which,  as  regards  the  xiphistemum,  is  quite  variable. 

§  661.  Insertion. — The  humeral  connections  are  complex  and 
variable.  In  passing  the  laiissimus^  it  is  usually  connected,  by 
tendinous  fibers,  with  the  ental  surface  of  that  muscle,  then,  indi- 
rectly, with  the  entopectoralis  and  the  other  elements  of  the  bicipital 
arch.  Just  beyond  this  connection  the  narrow  muscle  is  replaced 
by  a  tendon  which  usually  widens  as  it  nears  the  humerus.  In  the 
broad  sheet  so  formed  may  usually  be  detected  three  more  or  less 
distinct  bands  with  attachments  as  follows  (Pig.  66,  71,  73) :  (A) 
upon  the  bicipital  border  of  the  trochin,  just  cephalad  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  M.  svbscapularis  ;  (B)  and  (O)  just  caudad  of  the  inser- 
tions of  the  cephalic  and  caudal  divisions  of  the  eniopectoralis.  As 
a  whole,  therefore,  the  tendon  spans  the  bicipital  groove. 
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ARCUS  BTCIPITALIS— THE  BICIPITAL  ARCH  (Fig,  78). 

§  662.  This  name  is  given  to  the  tendinous  arch  through  which 
passes  the  M,  biceps  (Pig.  73,  76).  In  man,  normally,  the  ectopecto- 
Talis  passes  ectad  of  the  biceps^  while  entad  of  it  pass  the  tendons  of 
the  latissimus  and  teres.  In  the  cat,  as  in  the  Mammals  generally, 
there  is  a  union  of  the  ental  with  the  ectal  muscles  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  arch  over  the  biceps.  The  ectal,  or  cephalic,  pillar  of  the 
arch  is  formed  by  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopectoralis ;  the 
ental,  or  caudal,  pillar,  by  the  teres  and  laiissimuSy  while  the 
adphi'humeralis  and  dermo-huTaeralis  are  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  pillar,  with  the  muscles  composing  them,  or  with  the  convex- 
ity of  the  arch  itself. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  73. — ^The  ental  aspect  of  the  muscles  about 
the  left  shoulder,  and  the  ectal  aspect  of  the  MM.  serratus  raagnus 
and  legator  anguli  scapulcB. 

Preparation. — After  the  dissection  and  reflection  or  removal  of 
the  muscles  of  the  trapezius  and  pectoralis  groups,  and  of  the  other 
muscles  already  described  as  connecting  the  soma  with  the  arm  and 
shoulder  girdle,  the  arm  and  scapula  were  turned  dorsad. 

Certain  muscles  (scaleni)  not  described  herein  have  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  neck  and  cephalic  part  of  the  thorax,  and  of  the 
M.  ectobliquus  (abdominis)  there  is  left  little  more  than  the  first  six 
digitations.  There  are  thus  exposed  the  M.  rectus  with  its  wide, 
thin  tendon,  and  parts  of  the  costal  cartilages  7-8^  with  the  inter- 
vening MM.  inter costales. 

Bones,  etc. — Areu9  bieipitalis,  with  its  cephalic  and  caudal  pillars  {Clm.  cephaliea  and 
caudalis)— The  bicipital  arch  (§  662). — This  is  seen  to  embrace  the  3f.  biceps.  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  mutual  relations  of  its  constituents.  In  the  preparation  fig- 
ured, the  Jf.  latimmus  might  be  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  both  pillars,  and  the 
M.  dermo-humeraiis  does  not  directly  reach  the  arch  at  all. 

Costa  and  cartUago  (§§  441,  442). — The  first  rib  is  exposed  and  the  name  is  written 
thereon.  The  sternal  ends  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  are  seen  near  the  cut  bor- 
der of  the  Jf.  ectdtliquus.  The  first  costicartilage  afibrds  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  M. 
rectus,  and  parts  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  appear  between  the  margins  of  the  MM,  rectus 
and  ectobliquus  ;  elsewhere  their  position  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

Diapophyses  eervicaks — The  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  (§  481). — 
These  are  numbered  1-7,  'but  no  name  has  been  written  near  them.  Note  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  extent  of  their  bifurcation  toward  the  caudal  end  of  the  series. 

Pre,  {Processus)  coracoideus — The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  48,  44,  45  A  ; 

389,  400). 
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Tn.  X. — The  tendlnoiu  slip  from  the  border  of  the  cephalic  dirinon  of  the  M.  edopeeto- 
raiii  to  the  coraeoid  process  (g  6S9). 

Traehea — mDd[dpe  (Fig.  89), — The  traDsrerae  liiiee  indicate  merely  the  geneial 
appearanoe  of  this  tube,  and  not  the  namber  of  its  ringfl. 

XipkuCemtim  (Fig.  40,  73,  g  436). 


Musclea.^The  fbllowing  are  not  particalarly  deootibed  ;  the  nnmbers  placed  after  the 
DBines  designate  the  other  Sgorra  in  which  thej  appear ; — 

SpterUuM  (67) ;  tttmothyroidnu  (73) ;  reetttt  (73) ;  eetMi^[wu  (73) ;  intereoiMu. 

Bieept  (§  691). — The  proximal  tendon  Is  eeen  pasdog  entad  of  tha  ligament  which 
spans  the  Canalii  bieipUaUt  (Fig.  46  and  4S,  B),  and  emei^ng  again  nearer  the  Pre.  eora- 
Mi^at;  itianot.howerer,  inserted  into  it,  but  apontho  Tuhtrculwn  bieipitaU  (Fik- *5,  A). 

Ooraeoideut  (%  608). — Only  the  etiput  frrMB  is  seen,  ariEing  from  the  coraeoid  procees 
and  paedng  to  tha  neck  of  the  homenui.    The  eapvt  longvm  appears  in  Fig.  7o. 
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Dermo^umeraUs  (§  629).<— A  part  of  this  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  ectal  aspect  of  the  M, 
laHmmus. 

MUopeetoralUy  dv,  eaudalis  (§  656). — As  in  Fig.  72,  which  was  taken  from  the  same 
preparation,  this  division  presents  a  weU-marked  subdivision. 

ErUoptGtoralU,  dv.  eephalica  (§  658). — Thicker  than  the  caudal  division,  this  is  inserted 
chiefly  apon  the  trochiter,  but  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  a  slender  tendon  (T/i.  x,)  passes 
to  the  eoracaid  process. 

LaHssimua  (§  685). — ^The  ectal  aspect  was  presented  in  Fig.  66  and  67 ;  here  are  seen 
the  ental  sur&ce  and  its  connections  with  the  arcua  bieipUoHs  and  the  if.  teres, 

Lemior  angitU  scaptUcs  (%  666). — The  general  appearance  of  the  masde  is  fairly  indi- 
cated, but  the  removal  of  the  other  soft  parts  from  the  line  of  origin  has  given  the  proxi- 
mal end  the  look  of  having  been  cut  off  The  proximo-cephalic  angle  also  extends  some- 
what too  far  oephalad.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  serratus  magnns  was  artificially 
produced.  The  two  muscles  are  evidently  parts  of  the  same  general  muscular  lamina,  but 
there  are  sufficient  practical  reasons  for  treating  of  them  separately. 

fftemo-mastoideus  (§  622).— This  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

SubseaptUaris  (§  670). — Especially  noteworthy  are  the  appearances  of  its  continuity 
with  the  adjacent  muscles,  serratus  magnus,  Uccitor  angvli  seapuks,  teres  and  supraspina- 
tus.    Its  tendon  of  insertion  is  crossed  by  the  eoraeoideys. 

Supraspinatus  (§  675). — ^Between  this  and  the  humeral  part  of  the  subscaptUctris  is  the 
triangular  interval  mentioned  in  the  dissection  of  the  eoracmdevs  (§  668). 

l^eres  (§  680). — As  in  the  other  figures,  the  word  major  has  been  inadvertently  added. 

Xiphi-humeralis  (§  660). — The  humeral  end  is  reflected  like  the  two  divisions  of  the 
entopectoralis. 

OcdpitO'Scapularis  (§  617). — Its  ventral  margin  is  seen  to  thicken  caudad. 

M.  SERRATUS  MAGNUS. 

§  664.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  serratus  magnus,  Q.,  A,  408,  Q.,  A,  1, 196  ;  "grand 
denteU"  [thoracic  portion],  S.-D.,  A,  II,  835  ;  grand  dentele,  Ch.,  A,  250  ;  great  serratus, 
Ch.  (Fl),  A,  286 ;  serratus  magnus,  Miv.,  B,  145. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (78) ;  scapular  end  (75) ;  insertion  area  (48). 

Posture. — Latericumbent ;  the  venter  toward  the  dissector;  a 
block  transversely  under  the  thorax  just  caudad  of  the  elbows. 

Exposure. — For  the  complete  exposure  of  this  muscle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  all  the  muscles  thus  far  enumerated,  excepting  the 
sterno-mastoideus ;  also  to  remove  the  larger  part  of  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  M.  ectdbliquus  "external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen  "  (Pig.  73),  and  to  remove  or  partly  displace  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  M.  rectus  and  some  other  muscles  upon  the  cephalic 
region  of  the  thorax. 

Lift  the  elbow  so  that  the  brachium  rests  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Dissect  out  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  thus 
exposed  between  the  shoulder  and  scapula  and  the  thorax,  then 
divide  and  reflect  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  This  will  permit 
the  whole  arm,  with  the  scapula,  to  be  turned  dorsad  so  as  to  expose 
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the  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  there  will  be  found  a 
slender  muscle  extending  from^  the  muscles  covering  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  to  the  M.  teres  which  lies  along 
the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula. 

General  Description. — A  thick,  trapezoidal  muscle,  from  all 
the  rlhs  and  cartilages^  excepting  the  last  3  or  J^\jo  the  caudal 
three  fifths  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.  Its  cephalic  bor- 
der  is  continuous  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  levator  anguU  scap- 
ulcBj  with  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  form  a  single  muscle.  The 
independence  of  the  two  muscles  in  man  results  from  the  absence  of 
so  much  of  the  lev.  ang.  scap.  as — ^in  the  cat — arises  from  the  last 
three  cervical  vertebrae. 

Dissection. — ^Near  the  vertebral  end  of  the  first  rib  note  the 
emergence  of  an  artery  and  nerve.  Extending  caudad  from  this 
point  note  the  slightly  raised  border  of  a  long,  flat  muscle,  one  of 
the  Scaleni  ;  divide  this  at  the  fourth  rib,  and  reflect  the  two  ends, 
to  the  9th  or  10th  costal  cartilage  and  to  the  cervical  muscles  re- 
spectively. Nearer  the  ventrimeson  lies  another,  and  wider,  ribbon- 
shaped  muscle,  the  rectus  thoracis^  the  thoracic  continuation  of  the 
rectus  abdominis.  Eeflect  this  muscle,  together  with  the  strong 
fascia  between  it  and  the  ventrimeson,  cephalad  as  far  as  the  1st 
rib,  and  caudad  to  the  9th  or  10th. 

Now  turn  the  arm  ventrad  so  as  to  expose  the  ental  surface  of 
the  combined  serratus  magnus  and  levator  angvM  scapulce.  Dis- 
sect up,  or  divide,  the  rather  dense  fascia  which  extends  from  the 
dorso-caudal  and  dorso-cephalic  borders  upon  the  neck  and  thorax. 
Lift  the  arm  from  the  thorax  so  as  to  put  the  whole  muscle  upon 
the  stretch,  and  examine  the  ectal  surface  along  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  ^rtery  and  nerve  above  men- 
tioned— corresx)onding  with  the  vertebral  attachment  of  the  first 
rib — to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  its  coracoid  and  middle  thirds,  and  opposite  the  vertebral  end 
of  the  mesoscapula. 

If,  along  this  line,  runs  the  principal  branch  of  the  artery,  the 
division  of  the  entire  mass  into  a  caudal  part,  the  serratus  magnus^ 
and  a  cephalic  part,  the  levator  anguli  scapuUe^  can  usually  be 
made  without  cutting  many  fibers  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  muscles  connected.  Note,  in  either  case,  that  the 
M.  serratus  presents,  in  its  thoracic  half,  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  ribs,  while  the  other  muscle  is  continuous. 
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Divide  the  connective  tissue,  sometimes  quite  firm,  which  unites 
these  subdivisions,  and  then  transect  the  muscle  itself  along  a  curved 
line  about  3  cm.  from  the  scapula.  For  greater  ease  of  examining 
the  attachments  of  the  subdivisions,  continue  the  interval  just  cau- 
dad  of  the  4th  rib  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  muscle.  In  reflecting  the 
two  parts  thus  formed,  note  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels  to 
them  from  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  muscle  is  usually  tender, 
and  the  tracer  should  be  used  rather  than  the  knife  in  clearing 
away  the  connective  tissue  at  the  attachments  of  the  subdivisions. 

§  685.  Origin. — A  line  drawn  through  all  the  origins  describes 
about  the  fifth  of  a  circle,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  1st  rib 
to  the  middle  of  the  9th  or  10th.  The  4th  subdivision  extends  almost 
directly  dorsad,  the  first  and  last  extend  dorso-caudad  and  dorso- 
cephalad  respectively,  while  the  intermediate  ones  vary  in  direction 
according  to  position. 

The  first  subdivision  arises  from  the  1st  rib  along  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  of  its  caudal  border ;  toward  the  sternal  end  it  is  over- 
lapped to  some  extent  by  the  attachment  of  the  scalenus  above 
mentioned ;  the  2d,  from  the  2d  costal  cartilage  1-2  mm.  from  its 
union  with  the  rib,  and  sometimes  by  a  short  tendon ;  the  3d  and 
4th,  from  similar  points  ui)on  their  respective  ribs  or  just  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  ribs  and  cartUages ;  the  6th,  at  the  j)oint  of 
junction  ;  the  6th,  7th  and  8th,  from  their  respective  ribs,  at  grad- 
ually increasing  distances  from  their  junctions ;  the  9th,  at  about 
2  cm.  from  the  junction.  The  lines  of  attachment  of  the  first  and 
the  last  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  axis  of  the  ribs  ;  those  of  the 
next  four  are  nearly  at  right  angles,  while  those  of  the  remaining 
three  are  oblique.  A  10th  subdivision,  from  the  10th  rib,  some- 
times occurs.    It  should  be  carefully  looked  for. 

Insertion. — ^The  scapular  attachment  is  continuous,  but  in  two 
parts :  (A)  the  caudal  two  to  three  fifths  is  by  a  short  tendon  along 
the  ental  edge  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula ;  (B)  the 
remainder  is  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  a  triangular  area  near  the  ver- 
tebral border  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  10-15  mm.  long  and  4-8  mm. 
wide.  The  wider  end  of  this  attachment  is  opposite  the  vertebral 
end  of  the  mesoscapula,  and  is  continuous  with  the  insertion  of  the 
leodtor  anguli  scapvZcB. 
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M.  LEVATOR  ANGUU  SCAPULA 

§666.  Synonymy. — The  haman  leoator  anguU  seapulcB,  Gt,,  A,  376,  Q.,  A,  I,  192; 
grand  dentele"  [the  cervical  portion],  S.-D.,  A,  II,  885 ;  angulaire  de  Vomoplat,,  Ch.,  A, 
202 ;  angular  muscle  of  the  scapula  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  189 ;  levator  anguU  scapula,  Miv.,  B,  145. 

Figures. — ^Ectal  aspect  (78) ;  scapalar  end  (75) ;  insertion  area  (48). 


(I 


Foature  and  Exposure. — ^These  are  the  same  as  with  the  serra- 
tus  magnus^  excepting  that  the  block  may  be  under  the  neck,  and 
the  muscles  (scaleni)  covering  the  series  of  ventral  tuberclep  of  the 
diapophyses  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  (Fig.  63)  must  be  removed. 

Qeneral  Description. — ^Thick,  trapezoidal,  just  cephalad  of  the 
Jf.  serratus  magnus^  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  3dr-7fh  cervical 
vertebrcB  to  the  subscapular  surface  of  the  scapula  close  to  the 
vertebral  border. 

Dissection. — After  the  division  of  the  serratus  raagnus^  this 
forms  the  only  union  between  the  arm  and  the  trunk.  Note  its 
compactness  as  compared  with  the  muscle  just  named,  although 
sometimes  the  vertebral  end  shows  signs  of  subdivision.  Transect 
it  at  the  middle. 

§  667.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  rounded  ends  of  the 
dorsal  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervical  verte- 
brse excepting  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  from  the  ligaments  between 
the  tubercles.  Entad  of  the  attachment  will  be  seen  the  shining 
tendons  of  the  Jf.  plagio-antobliquus  cervicalis.  The  line  of 
origin  is  about  6  cm.  long. 

Insertion.— The  scapular  attachment  is  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  a 
triangular  area  about  16  mm.  long  by  6-10  mm.  wide  (Fig.  43).  This 
area  is  continuous  with  the  area  of  insertion  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus^  but  the  apex  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward 
the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula.  The  ental  surface  sometimes 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  occipito-scaputaris  (§  617). 

Remark. — The  arm,  with  the  scapula  attached,  has  now  been  separated  from  the  trunk, 
and  may  be  dissected  on  a  smaller  tray.  After  reviewing  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  so 
far  examined,  the  dissector  may  remove  them  lo  within  1-2  cm.  of  their  attachment 

M.  CORACOIDEUS. 

§  668.  Synonymy.— The  human  coraco^achialis,  G.,  A,  407,  Q..  A,  I,  204 ;  *'  coraeo 
hrdchiai,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  348  :  " coracobrachial,"  Ch.,  A,  268 ;  coracohumeralis  Ch.  (Fl.),  A, 
254 ;  coraco-brachialis,  Mi  v.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Caput  breve  (78) ;  caput  longvm  (75) ;  Insertion  areas  (70,  71). 
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Posture. — ^The  brachinm  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  both 
the  scapula  and  the  antebrachium.  Place  the  arm  upon  its  cephalic 
surface,  let  the  antebrachium  and  manus  rest  against  the  rim  of  the 
tray  toward  the  dissector,  and  place  a  block  flatwise  under  the 
scapula  and  shoulder  so  that  the  brachium  forms  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  tray. 

Exposure. — Remove  the  fascia,  fat,  connective  tissue,  vessels 
and  nerves  upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  shoulder  and  brachium. 
In  doing  this,  watch  very  carefully  for  the  slender  tendon  (of  the 
capiU  longurriy  Pig.  76),  which  extends,  in  some  cases,  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  brachium ;  use  the  tracer  more  than  the  knife, 
and  remove  nothing  until  sure  that  the  tendon  is  not  included. 

General  Description. — ^This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts  (caput 
longum  and  cp.  breve),  so  distinct  that,  if  they  were  larger,  they 
probably  would  be  regarded  as  two  muscles  (§  573).  They  arise 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  are  inserted  into  the 
humerus  near  its  proximal  and  distal  ends.  Both  parts  are  so 
small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

Dissection. — Feel  for  the  coracoid  process  in  the  triangular  inter- 
val at  the  head  of  the  humerus  between  the  distal  ends  of  the  svb- 
scapvZaris  and  supraspinatus  (Fig  73,  75) ;  the  tip  of  the  process 
is  just  at  the  border  of  the  former  muscle  near  the  apex  of  the  inter- 
val. Carefully  lift  the  border  of  the  svbscapvlaris  with  the  forceps, 
and  use  the  tracer  and  scalpel  to  dissect  between  it  and  the  slender 
coracoideus.  The  latter  lies  upon  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and 
sometimes  adheres  quite  firmly  to  it. 

Separate  the  connections,  when  they  exist,  with  the  tracer,  and 
divide  the  muscle  so  as  to  foUow  the  course  of  the  shorter  and  more 
fleshy  part  {caput  breve)  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus.  The  dissection  of  the  longer  and  more  slen- 
der caput  l/mgum  should  be  done  almost  wholly  with  the  tracer, 
and  the  delicate  tendon  should  not  be  pulled  in  tracing  it  toward 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus. 

§  669.  Origin. — The  common  origin  of  the  two  heads  from  the 
tip  of  the  coracoid  process  is  by  a  tendon  about  1  mm.  long. 

Insertion. — ^The  short  head  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  the 
caudal  surface  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  ;  the  length  of 
the  area  of  insertion  is  approximately  equal  to  half  the  distance 
from  its  proximal  end  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
width  equals  half  the  length.    The  ventral  margin  of  the  area  of  its 
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insertion  is  well  defined,  but  the  dorsal  margin  is  in  contact  with 
the  area  of  insertion  of  the  proximal  division  of  the  internal  head  of 
the  tricepSy  and  sometimes  fasciculi  cross  from  one  muscle  to  the 
other. 

The  long  head  is  more  often  absent  than  present :  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Mivart,  and  its  existence  in  the  cat  is  denied  by  Meckel 
(A,  VI,  281).  Of  the  cases  observed  by  us,  no  two  were  alike.  The 
fleshy  portion  usually  leaves  the  short  head  at  about  its  middle, 
and  is  2-3  cm.  long.  Its  tendinous  continuation  is  sometimes  fila- 
mentary and  disappears  among  the  intermuscular  fascia;  some- 
times it  is  larger  and  divides,  one  portion  joining  the  tendon  of  the 
epitrocTileaTis  and  the  other  inserting  upon  the  humerus  near  the 
Fm.  epitrocTileare ;  more  often  this  last  is  the  only  attachment,  but 
the  precise  point  varies  so  much  that  the  area  which  was  observed 
in  one  case  is  indicated  on  Fig.  71  by  an  interrogation  point. 

M.   StfBSCAPULARIS. 

§  670.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  sttbscaptiUins,  G.,  A,  404,  Q.,  A,  I,  203  ;  "  gaitS'Scap- 
ulaire"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  845  ;  "  wus-scapulaire"  Ch.,  A,  266 ;  subseapulariSf  Ch.  (Fl.),  A, 252 ; 
subseapularUt  MIt.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ental  aspect  (78,  75) ;  origin  area  (48)  ;  insertion  area  (70,  71). 

Posture. — ^The  same  as  for  the  coracoideus.  The  muscle  is 
ah-eady  fully  exposed. 

Qeneral  Description. — ^Thick,  subtriangular,  from  most  of  the 
svbscapular  fossa  of  the  scapula  to  the  trochin  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — In  addition  to  the  loose  fascia  previously  removed, 
the  free  surface  of  the  svbscapvZaris  is  covered  by  a  firmer  fascia 
which,  in  places,  adheres  to  the  muscle.  Complete  the  removal  of 
connective  tissue  and  fat  from  the  triangular  intervals  near  the  gle- 
noid ends  of  the  glenoid  and  coracoid  borders  of  the  muscle,  and 
between  them  and  the  supraspinatus  and  teres  respectively.  Note 
that  the  coracoid  interval  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other,  and 
extends  about  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  muscle. 

Manipulate  the  muscle  so  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fas- 
ciculi, and  note  that  the  central  portion  of  the  muscle  is  hidden  near 
the  glenoid  end  of  the  scapula  by  the  converging  glenoid  and  cora- 
coid portions. 

Transect  the  muscle  to  the  bone  by  an  incision  connecting  the 
two  borders  at  the  apices  of  the  intervals  above  mentioned ;  bisect 
the  vertebral  end  of  the  muscle  and  reflect  the  two  sides,  noting  the 
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extent  and  manner  of  connection  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone ; 
then  reflect  the  humeral  end,  noting  its  close  attachment  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  shoulder  joint. 

§  671.  Origin, — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  subscapular  fossa, 
excepting :  (A)  the  oblong  ^fea  near  the  vertebral  border  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  levator  anguli  scapulcB  and  serratus  magnus ; 
(B)  an  irregular  quadrilateral  area  near  the  glenoid  angle  of  the 
bone,  the  vertebral  limit  of  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  position 
of  a  vascular  foramen  about  1  cm.  from  the  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
In  addition  to  this  general  fleshy  origin  from  the  periosteum  lining 
the  subscapular  fossa,  the  muscle  has  at  least  two  lines  of  tendinous 
attachment  along  the  slight  ridges  which  converge  toward  the  gle- 
noid angle. 

Insertion. — By  a  strong  flat  tendon  upon  the  dorsal  border  of 
the  trochin  of  the  humerus  at  the  margin  of  the  arthral  surface. 

§  672.  Explanation  of  Pig.  74. — The  cephalic  (outer)  aspect 
of  the  left  brachium  and  antebrachium,  with  the  ectal  muscles  of 
the  scapular  region. 

Preparation. — ^After  examination  of  the  MM.  serratus  magnus 
and  legator  anguli  scapula^  the  arm  with  the  scapula  was  detached 
from  the  trunk  by  the  transection  of  those  muscles. 

The  spinO'deltoideus  and  acromio-deltoideus  have  been  tran- 
sected and  reflected. 

Bones,  etc. — Acromion  (Fig.  44,  §  892). — As  seen  in  Fig.  67,  the  tip  of  this  process 
coincides  with  the  acromial  margin  of  the  M.  (teromio-deUoideus ;  bat  the  mnsdo  is  here 
reflected  so  as  to  hide  it,  and  the  name  has  not  been  connected  therewith  by  a  dotted  line. 

CapUellum  radii  (§§  220,  410). — This  enlargement  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  radios  is 
shown  bat  not  named  in  Fig.  80.  Its  position  here  is  nearly  indicated  by  the  beginning 
of  the  name. 

Epieondylu$  (Fig.  80,  68,  69,  71,  §  415).— The  position  is  nearly  indicated  by  the  first 
letter  of  the  name. 

Olecranon  (Fig.  80,  §  220). — This  proximal  process  of  the  ulna  forms  the  angle  of  the 
elbow. 

Trochiter  (Fig.  80,  46,  68,  §  405).— This  has  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  Jf. 
davO'-deUoideus  (Fig.  66).    By  inadvertence  it  is  marked  ce. 

Muscles. — The  foUowing  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  connection  with  the 
figures  whose  numbers  are  placed  in  parentheses  : — 

Demuf-humeralis  (66,  67,  72,  78).  §  629  ;  kOwimus  (66,  67,  72,  78),  §  685 ;  rhomboidma 
(67),  §  620 ;  suproBpinatus  (67).  §  675 ;  Ures,  "  teres  major,"  (67),  §  680. 

AcromuhdeUoideus  (g  676)  and  ipino-deltoideus  (§  674).— These  two  muscles  have  been 
transected  and  reflected.  The  name  of  the  former  is  written  across  the  scapular  end 
of  both. 
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'     Bfc(|p»(SflW),— -AftertranBectioD. thedistalpartotthiawMleftin  place;  theprozima] 
part  is  hidden,  but  appe:>ra  in  Fig.  TS. 
"-       Bra^iaUt  (§  692).— Thb  somewhat  thin  ectal  margin  of  tliis  fleior  of  the  oulebrachiom 
ffivea  Qo  adequate  idea  of  its  om  and  the  extent  of  ita  origin  area  (Fig.  98). 

Rctentor  digitorum  e&rnmunit  (§  997). — 
••«Tbe"wigin  areas  of  this  and  of  the  ex.  minimi 
(§  693)  and  ex,  tilnarU  (g  69B)  are  cloeelf 
gronped  on  the  epicondjlue,  and  their  bodies 
form  a  eompact  maas. 

Ertetuor  (carpi}  radiali»  longu)r  (g  6M)  and 
ex.  TodialU  irmior  (g  996).— The  name  is 
written  npon  tha  body  of  the  fonner,  bnt  the 
latter  is  oolj  jjartially  visible,  and  Its  name  ia 
written  along  the  side  of  the  avpinalor  tongus. 

F^4xoT  ulnarii  {g  703). —The  name  is  writ- 
ten  along  the  side  of  the  muscle. 

Me^rictpt — The  "  long,  middle  or  scapn- 
lar  head  of  the  tnMjM  "  (§  682).— The  tendon 
of  thia  strong  muscle  is  compaiativelj  small 
and  is  partly  hidden  by  the  micaiUilu  (here 
called  teret  minor).  The  body  of  the  muscle 
Is  also  partly  hidden  by  the  e^otrittpt. 

MieottaHt—"  Teife  minor"  |g  979).— In 
the  undissected  arm  thia  inaignificaat  muscle 
is  hidden  by  the  aeromio-deltoideue  and  «ptne- 


J^ine-deUoideu*  (§  674).— See 
loideiu  above. 

Supinator  longvt  (g  dSOX— The  M.  of  the 
name  resta  npon  the  proximal  end  of  this  mus- 
cle, which  ia  seen  to  emerge  between  the  MM. 
bieepe  and  hraehialii. 

Teret  minor — Micostalia. — Bee  above. 


Pio,  74, — Thb  Cephalic  Aspect  op  thk 
Left  arm,  wito  the  Ectal  Mus- 
OLBS  OF  TB£  ScAPtn^A. 


M.   SUPBASPINATUS. 

g  678.  Synonymy. — The  human  mipra- 
ejdaaitii,  Q.,  A,  405,  Q.,  A,  I,  SOO;  "tvi-fpi- 
fl«iw,"S.-D,  A,  11,336:  "  »iis-Spinetix,  Ch., 
A,  265 :  tuprcupinatnt,  Ch.  (FI.),  A,  S-ll ; 
tupraipin/Uvt,  Miv..  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (97,  74) ;  part  of 
ental  aspect  (73,  7li) ;   origin  area  (44) ;  inser. 


«(88,  ( 


70). 


Fostore. — Similar  to  that  for  the  dissection  of  the  svbscapvZaris, 
excepting  that  the  arm  should  rest  upon  the  caudal  (inner)  side, 
and  the  mesoscapula  should  be  toward  the  observer. 

Dineotion.— Note  that  the  ectaJ  surface  of  the  muscle  is  cov- 
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ered  by  a  firm  fascia,  which  is  closely  attached  along  the  border  of 
the  mesoBcapula  and  the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula  excepting 
where  it  was  separated  from  the  subscapular  is.  Divide  these 
attachments,  cutting  from  the  glenoid  angle  of  the  scapula  toward 
the  vertebral  border,  then  transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle,  and 
reflect  both  parts ;  the  proximal  part  may  be  wholly  removed. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  whole  supraspinous  fossa, 
and,  by  the  ectal  fascia,  from  the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula 
and  mesoscapula. 

Insertion. — The  muscle  passes  over  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
joint  with  but  slight  adhesions  thereto,  and  ends  in  a  short,  thick 
tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  trochiter.  Between  the 
trochiter  and  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process,  the  body  of  the  mus- 
cle is  closely  attached  to  the  border  of  the  acromio-deUoideus.  The 
distal  cm.  of  the  other— the  coracoid — ^border  is  connected  with  the 
insertion  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the  erdcypectoralis^  as  described 
under  that  muscle  (§  658). 

M.    SPINO-DELTOIDEUS. 

§  674.  Synonymy.—The  spiruxl,  or  meeoecapular,  part  of  the  human  deUoideus,  G.,  A, 
404,  Q..  A,  1, 199 ;  "  deltospimi;'  S-D.,  A,  II.  388 ;  part  of  *'  long  abducteur  du  bras,"  Ch., 
A,  263 ;  part  of  the  long  abductor  of  Hie  arm,  or  scapular  portion  of  the  deltoid,  Ch.  (Fl.). 
A,  249 ;  part  of  ddloid,  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66,  67) ;  reflected  (74) ;  origin  area  (44)   insertion  area  (68). 

Posture. — L(^t  the  arm  rest  upon  its  caudal  surface  on  the  flat 
side  of  a  block,  with  the  elbow  toward  the  dissector.  The  scapula 
may  be  permitted,  at  times,  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  block,  so 
as  to  render  the  muscle  tense. 

Exposure. — Remove  the  skin  upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
brachium  to  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  distal  thirds.  Remove 
the  firm  fascia  covering  the  cephalic  side  of  the  shoulder. 

Qeneral  Description. — Thin,  apparently  subtriangular,  but 
really  trapezoidal ;  from  the  mesoscapula  and  metacromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  (Pig.  46,  68,  69),  on  the  proximal  half  of  the  cephalic 
surface  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal  border  forms  a  nearly  direct  line  be- 
tween the  tuberosity  of  the  mesoscapula  and  the  humerus  at  the 
junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds.  Lift  it  at  its  middle, 
where  it  crosses  the  angle  formed  between  the  muscles  upon  the 
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glenoid  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  dorsal  border  of  the  bra- 
chium.  Here  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  muscles,  but 
nearer  both  ends  it  adheres  very  closely.  Dissect  the  muscle  up 
toward  the  tip  of  the  metacromion.  Lift  the  overlapping  border  of 
the  dcromio-deUoideus,  which  lies  just  ventrad  of  it  near  the  hu- 
merus. At  the  side  of  the  metacromion  toward  the  tiplof  the  acro- 
mion will  be  exposed  the  short,  free,  ventral  border  of  the  muscle. 
Connect  the  two  borders  and  reflect  th^  ends.  In  reflecting  the 
scapular  part,  avoid  cutting  into  the  subjacent  infraspinatibSy  some 
fibers  of  which  take  their  origin  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  spina- 
deUoideus.  The  humeral  end  passes  entad  of  the  dcromio-deltoi- 
detis,  most  of  the  fibers  of  which  are  inserted  upon  its  ectal  surface. 

§  675.  Origin. — By  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  infraspinous 
border  of  the  mesoscapula  and  metacromion,  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  former  to  the  glenoid  angle  of  the  latter,  and  from  a  tendinous 
raphe  between  this  muscle  and  the  acroTnio-trapezius. 

Insertion. — By  a  tendon  1-1.5  cm.  long  upon  the  deltoid  ridge 
of  the  humerus ;  this  extends  obliquely  distad  along  the  proximal 
half  of  the  shaft  from  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  surface  to  the  ven- 
tral border.  The  ectal  surface  of  the  tendon  is  wholly  covered  by 
the  acromiO'trapezius^  and  the  line  of  insertion  is  nearly  parallel 
with  that  of  the  insertion  of  the  ectal  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

M.   ACROMIO-DELTOIDEUS. 

§  676.  Synonymy. —The  acromial,  or  intermediate,  part  of  the  human  deltaidetu,  Q., 
A.  404,  Q. ,  A,  1, 199 ;  "  delto-aeromial,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  338 ;  part  of  the  "  long  abducteur  du 
bras"  Ch.,  A,  263 ;  part  of  the  kmg  abductor  oftlu  arm,  or  scapular  portion  of  the  deltoid, 
Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  249 ;  part  of  deltoid,  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures,  Posture  and  Exposure. — ^As  with  the  M.  spino-del' 
toideus. 

Qeneral  Description. — A  short  band,  fix>m  the  acromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal — and  longer — border  was  lifted  in  order 
to  expose  the  tendon  of  the  spino-deUoideus.  The  shorter— or  ven- 
tral— border  may  be  traced  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  a  point 
near  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  same  muscle, 
and  forms  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  subcutaneous  area  of  the  trochiter 
(marked  ce  in  Fig.  74). 

§  677.  Origin. — By  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  infraspinous 
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border  of  the  acromion^  and  the  contignous  border  of  the  Tnetacro- 
mion  to  near  the  tip  of  the  latter. 

Insertion. — ^Most  of  the  fibers  seem  to  terminate  upon  the  ectal 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  spiTio-deUoideus^  but  the  ectal  layers, 
especially  at  the  borders  of  the  muscle,  are  connected  with  the  bone 
by  a  thin,  tendinous  sheet,  which  is  attached  along  a  shorter  and 
sfa^ighter  line  than  that  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  just  named 
and  between  it  and  the  insertion  of  the  ectal  layer  of  the  ectopecto- 
rails.  The  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  is  ^-4  mm.  ventrad 
and  distad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  spina- 
deUoideus. 

M.   mPRASPINATUS. 

§  678.  Synonymy.— The  human  infrtupinatus,  G.,  A,  405,  Q.,  A,  I,  200 ;  "  aotuSpi- 
n&ux,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  844 ;  "  iom-epineux,"  Ch.,  A,  265  ;  mpragpinatus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  251 ; 
infraspinatui.  Mi  v.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (67,  74) ;  origin  area  (44) ;  insertion  area  (68). 

Posture. — ^As  for  the  M.  supraspinaius. 

Exposure.^ — By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  spino-trapezius^  leva- 
tor clavicuUBy  spino-deUoideus  and  axyromio-deltoideus. 

Qeneral  Description. — ^Prom  the  ivfraspinous  fossa  to  the 
Fossa  trocTiiteriana  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  45,  B). 

Dissection. — ^The  rounded  mesoscapular  border  may.be  seen 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  metacromion,  where  it  is 
overarched  by  the  acromion.  The  border  is,  for  the  most  part,  in 
close  contact  with  the  small  micostalis^  but  close  to  the  humerus 
is  an  interval  filled  by  connective  tissue.  Follow  this  interval 
nearly  to  a  point  opposite  the  metacromion,  and  then  divide  the 
ivfraspinatus. 

In  reflecting  the  humeral  part,  note  a  syTiovial  bursa  between 
the  tendon  and  the  dorsal  slope  of  the  fossa  of  inseT;tion.  The  scap- 
ular half  separates  readily  from  the  micostalis  (marked  teres  minor 
upon  the  figures),  but  from  the  teres^  nearer  the  vertebral  end  of  the 
scapula,  it  can  be  separated  only  by  cutting  fibers. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  entire  supraspinous  fossa,  and 
by  short,  tendinous  fibers  from  the  raphe  between  it  and  the  teres. 

Insertion.— By  a  strong  tendon  into  the  ventral  half  of  a  depression 
{Fs.  trocTiiteriana^  §  404)  upon  the  cephalic  asi)ect  of  the  trochiter. 
The  proximal  end  of  the  insertion  is  almost  in  contact  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  supraspinoAus  upon  the  crest  of  the  trochiter.    The 
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insertion  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  ento- 
pectoralis  extends  just  dorsad  from  this  depression,  and  the  TybeT- 
cuLum  micostale  is  just  distad  of  it 

M.   MICOSTALIS. 

§  670.  Synonymy.— The  human  tffre%  minor,  G.,  A,  406,  Q.,  A.  I,  201 ;  "mico9tal,** 
S.-D.,  A,  II,  845  ;  "  court  dbducteur  du  bras,  ou  petit  rond"  Ch.,  A,  265 ;  short  abductor  of 
the  arm,  or  teres  minor,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  260  ;  teres  minor,  Miv.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (74,  where  the  mnacle  has  its  more  common  name  teres  minor) ; 
origin  area  (43) ;  insertion  area  (68). 

Posture.— As  for  the  Jf.  infrdspiTiatus  (§  678). 
Exposure.— By  the  reflection  of  the  M.  infraspinatus. 

General  Description. — Small,  from  part  of  the  glenoid  harder 
of  the  scapula  to  the  Tubercalum  micostale  (Pig.  68). 

Dissection. — The  mesoscapular  border  was  exposed  by  the  re- 
tnoval  of  the  infraspinatus.  The  opposite  border  is  nearly  in  line 
with  the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapnla,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  some  connective  tissue  between  it  and  the  oblique  border  of 
the  ectotriceps^  and  to  dissect  up  the  muscle  from  the  meditriceps^ 
to  which  it  adheres  somewhat  closely.  In  reflecting,  note  the  close 
attachment  of  the  ental  surface  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint 

Origin. — By  a  sheet  of  tendinous  fibers  from  the  glenoid  border 
of  the  scapula,  beginning  about  one  fifth  of  the  length  of  the  border 
from  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  ending  at  its  middle. 

Insertion. — By  a  very  short  tendon  ujKJn  the  Tbcl.  micostale  on 
the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  trochiter. 

M.   TERES. 

§  680.  Synonymy.— The  hnman  Ures  major,  G.,  A,  406.  Q.,  A,  I,  202  ;  *'  teres,"  S.-D., 
A,  II,  839 ;  '*  abducteur  du  bras,  ou  grand  rond,"  Ch.,  A,  267 ;  abductor  of  the  arm,  or  teres 
major,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  268 ;  teres  major,  Miv.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (66,  67,  74);  ental  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (48);  insertion  area 
(69,  70). 

Posture. — ^The  same  as  for  the  M.  suhscapularis. 

Exposure.— If  the  bicipital  arch  has  not  been  divided,  it  must 
be  now ;  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves  accompanying  it  must  be 
removed,  and  the  body  of  the  M.  biceps  pushed  ventrad. 

General  Description. — A  thick  band  ;  from  the  glenmd  harder 
of  the  scapula  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  humerus^  a  little  distad 
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of  its  head ;  associated  at  its  origin  with  the  svhscapvlaris^  and  at 
its  insertion  with  the  latissimus. 

DisBeotion.  — Both  borders  of  the  muscle  have  been  indicated 
during  the  examination  of  the  subBcapularis  and  latissimus.  Con- 
nect them  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  M.  teres  with  the  last  named 
muscle.  The  scapular  part  of  the  muscle  may  be  dissected  from  its 
attachment  along  the  border  of  the  scapula,  but  the  humeral  part — 
together  with  the  humeral  part  of  the  latissimus — can  be  reflected 
with  ease. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers,  from  all  but  the  glenoid  sixth  of  a 
shallow  groove  along  the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula ;  this  groove 
intervenes  between  the  true  glenoid  border  and  the  marked  ridge 
upon  the  subscapular  surface  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  at 
a  distance  of  4-5  mm.  It  arises  also  from  the  aponeurotic  septum 
between  it  and  the  subscapuLaris, 

Insertion. — ^This  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
M,  latissimus  (§  635). 

M.  EPITROCHLEARIS. 

§  681.  Synonymy. — The  dorsoepitrochlien  of  moDkeys,  and,  by  exception, of  man,  Q., 
A.  I,  207 ;  "  trieeps-inteme"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  848;  dorso-epUrochlear,  Miv.,  A,  137. 

Fig^es. — Ectal  aspect  (72,  left  side) ;  distal  end,  reflected  (72,  right  side) ;  both 
ends  (75). 

Posture. — Let  the  arm  rest  upon  its  cephalic  surface,  with  the 
olecranon  and  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula  toward  the 
dissector.  The  muscle  was  exposed  during  the  dissection  of  the 
pecto-antebraxihialis  and  clavo-deltoideus. 

General  Description. — A  thin  ribbon,  from  the  vertebral  bor- 
der of  the  latissimus  to  the  caudal  border  of  the  olecranon  process 
of  the  ulna. 

Dissection. — The  ventral  border  was  indicated  in  the  dissection 
of  the  pecto-antehrachialis  ;  the  dorsal  border  may  be  seen  if  the 
latissimus  is  drawn  toward  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Both  borders 
should  be  freed  from  connective  tissue  and  thin'  fascia ;  then  the 
muscle  may  be  divided  at  its  middle. 

Origin. — Variable  and  ill  defined.  By  fleshy  fibers  from  the 
ventral  border  of  the  latissimus^  just  opposite  the  oblique  line  of 
union  of  the  latter  muscle  with  the  teres ^  and  close  to  the  place  of 
reception  of  the  derm^hhumeralis  ;  occasionally  some  of  the  fibers 
arise  from  the  latter  muscle. 
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Insertion. — At  the  epitrochlea  the  fleshy  fibers  are  replaced  by 
a  thin  tendon  which  really  forms  part  of  the  general  antebrachial 
fascia,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tendons  of  the  pecto-ajitebrdcM' 
alls  ;  so  much  of  the  fascia  as  belongs  to  this  muscle  is  attached 
along  the  proximal  10-15  mm.  of  the  caudal  border  of  the  triangular 
subcutaneous  area  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  olecranon. 

M.  MEDITRICEPS. 

§  682.  Synonymy. — The  human  middle  or  seapiUar  head  of  the  triceps,  G.,  A,  400,  Q., 
A,  I,  207  ;  " bieeps-moyen"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  848 ;  " long  extenseur  et  groi  extenwwr  de  VavarU 
bras"  Ch.,  A,  273  ;  the  long  and  large  extensor  of  the  forearm,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  268;  seeond 
part  of  the  triceps,  Miv..  B,  149. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect  (66,  67,  74) ;  caadal  aspect  (72,  75) ;  origin  area  (43). 

Posture. — At  first  the  arm  should  rest  upon  its  cephalic  side, 
but  the  posture  must  be  changed  several  times  during  the  dissection. 

Exposure. — By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  latissimus^  teres  and 
epitrocTilearis . 

Qeneral  Description. — ^Prismatic,  from  the  glenoid  third  of  the 
glenoid  border  of  the  scapvla  to  the  olecranon. 

Dissection. — ^At  the  middle  of  its  length  the  ventral  border  of 
the  muscle  is  indicated  by  the  large  nerve  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  M.  entotriceps.  Let  the  scapula  be  flexed  upon  the  brachium 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscle,  and  dissect  from  the  caudal  toward  the 
cephalic  border  along  its  entire  length,  as  far  as  the  epitrochlea. 

The  cephalic  surface  is  readily  separable  from  the  ectotriceps  in 
its  proximal  fourth ;  but  for  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is  united  with 
the  dorsal  border  of  that  muscle  by  a  strong  fascia.  In  reflecting 
the  distal  part,  note  the  close  union  of  both  borders  of  the  muscle 
in  its  distal  6  mm.,  and  the  presence  of  a  synovial  sacJc  over  the 
bifid  tip  of  the  olecranon. 

Origin. — By  a  short  tendon,  the  outline  of  the  section  of  which 
is  wedge-shaped,  the  base  toward  the  glenoid  end  of  the  scapula 
and  the  apex  tow^,rd  the  gleno-vertebral  angle.  The  line  of  origin 
occupies  nearly  the  glenoid  third  of  the  glenoid  border,  beginning 
about  1  mm.  from  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Insertion. — By  a  short  tendon  upon  the  rounded  tuberosity 
which  forms  the  dorsal  angle  of  the  olecranon  ;  the  ventral  border 
of  the  tubercle  is  indicated  by  a  slight  transverse  furrow. 

§  683.  Explanation  of  Fig.  76. — The  muscles  on  the  caudal 
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aspect  of  the  brachium  and  antebrachinm,  and  the  ental  aspect  of 
the  scapula. 

Preparation. — ^The  cephalic  (outer)  aspect  of  the  same  arm  is 
shown  in  Fig.  75.  The  caudal  aspect  of  the  scapular  region  is  also 
represented  in  Fig.  73,  but  the  i)osition  of  the  whole  limb  is  there 
reversed.  The  serratus  magnus  and  levator  anguU  scapulce  have 
been  transected  a  little  nearer  the  scapula  than  the  rJuyniboideus^ 
which  api)ears  ectad  of  them.  The  bicipital  arch  has  been  divided, 
and  the  biceps  and  epitrocTilearis  transected  and  reflected  so  as  to 
expose  the  cora^coideus  and  entotriceps.  The  muscles  on  the  caudal 
and  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium  have  been  merely  freed 
from  fiat  and  fascia. 

Bones,  etc. — AfUdn'oehium — ^tbe  forearai;  broMum — ^the  upper  arm  or  proximal 
Begment  of  the  arm. 

Fm,  {Foramen)  epUroMeare  (Fig.  46,  §  417). — A  part  of  its  ventral  orifice  is  covered  by 
the  hnmeral  end  of  the  M.  entotrieeps,  dv.  brevU. 

Humerus  (Fig.  45,  46,  68-71,  §  407).— Most  of  the  caudal  aspect  of  this  bone  is  exi>08ed ; 
the  troehin  appears  at  the  proximal  end. 

Olecranon  (Fig.  30,  §  220).— The  prominence  of  the  elbow. 

Pre,  {Processus)  coraeeideus — The  coraooid  process  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  48,  44,  45,  A, 
g  400). — In  the  shaded  space  between  the  supraspmatus  and  subscapvlaris  projects  the  tip 
of  this  process.  Connected  therewith  are  the  origin  tendon  of  the  coracoideus  and  the 
tendinous  slip  from  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  erUopeetoralis,  dv,  cephaliea. 

Muscles. — The  following  have  been  sufficiently  described  elsewhere,  and  in  the  expla- 
nations of  the  fiprures  whose  numbers  are  placed  in  parentheses  :— 

Latissimus  (67),  g  635 ;  subseaptdaris  (73),  §  670  ;  supraspiruUus  (67, 73),  §  675 ;  supina- 
tor longus  (74),  §  690. 

Biceps  (§  604).— The  distal  end  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  ulna  between  the  proximal  ends 
of  the  two  groups  of  muscles  lying  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium:  the  flexores, 
including  the  pronator  teres,  and  the  extensores^  including  the  supinator  longus  (see  g  695). 
The  tendon  of  origin  passes  entad  of  and  through  the  Canalis  bidpitalis  to  the  Tbd.  Ucipi- 
tale  (Fig.  45,  A)  of  the  scapula,  but  in  this  figure  it  has  the  appearance  of  continuity  with 
the  slip  from  the  eniopeetoralis  to  the  Pre,  coracoideus, 

Br€u^ialis  {%  692).— Only  a  portion  is  seen  between  the  MM.  pronator  and  ectopeetoralis. 

Coracoideus  (g  668). — The  caput  breve  has  been  shown  in  Fig.  73,  and  appears  here 
passing  cephalad  of  (behind)  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  MM,  teres  and  latissimus.  The 
caput  Umgum  is  seen  to  pass  caudad  of  the  same  tendon,  to  become  a  very  slender,  thread- 
like tendon,  and  to  become  attached  tcT  the  ventral  margin  of  the  Fm,  epitrochleare. 

Ectopeetoralis,  Im.  entaUs,  dv.  caudalis  (g  653).— The  remnant  of  muscle  so  named  evi- 
dently includes  also  part  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopectoralis. 

Entopectoralis  (g  658). — The  name  begins  near  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  cephalic 
division. 

Entotrieeps,  dv.  brevis  (g  688).— This  is  not  only  the  shortest  division  of  the  entotrieeps, 
but  forms  a  very  different  angle  with  both  the  humeras  and  the  olecranon. 

Entotrieeps,  dv,  caudalis  (g  687) ;  dv,  cephaliea  (§  689) ;  dv.  intermedia  (g  686).— The 
relative  positions  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  entotrieeps  are  more  clearly  shown  upon 
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Fig.  71,  where  tbdr  origin  »reiB  are  aeeo  to  be  recpecUvelj  irUemtdiatt.  dittal  ud  pmri- 
mal.  It  should  be  remenibered  that  the  Damefl  here  applied  to  thorn  are  merely  proTiaiona]. 
EpitrocAiearU  (g  881).— The  proximal  end  ie  In  poeition  ;  the  distal  tendon  baa  beeo 
reflected  ;  the  cendona  of  the  two  diriaioiu  ot  the  ptcloaniebraehiaii*  {^  64$-64T,  Fig.  73), 
with  wlilch  It  U  aMuclated,  have  been  removed. 

EAentOT  {earpi)  radialit  hrevior  {%  606)  ; 
«E.  rod.  longiuT  (g  6E4).— The  former  of 
these  two  aaaociated  muaclea  waa  bnt  par- 
tlal)7  visible  in  Fig.  74. 

Wewr  {fUffiiorum)  ccmmuni*  tetali*. — 
This  reprcsenta  the  common  fleTor  of  the 
digita  which,  in  Anihropolomj,  la  called  «ab- 
Utnit,  niperflcialit  or  ptrforaiu*.  It  ia  Dot 
particularly  described  herein. 

IfUxor  (farpi)  radialu  (g  708).— The  diri- 
slon  of  the  iDBertion  teadon  deccribed  br 
StianB-Durckbelin  does  not  appear  in   this 

Latutimtu  (g  685).— After  the  diviaion 
of  the  bicipilal  arch,  the  parts  immediate]; 
coDtemed  ia  ita  formation  were  removed. 
The  figure  ahowH  the  intimate  asaociation 
f  the  distal  ends  of  the  latiutmiu  and  ttni, 
and  the  origin  of  the  ipUroehUarii  from  the 
octal  aspect  of  the  former  near  its  ventral 

LeriUoranffuli  acapnia  (g  066). — Asehown 
in  Fig.  48  and  T8,  the  origins  ol  thia  and  of 
the  terratut  magn«»  are  practically  coutin- 

Iteditriftpi  <g  682).— The  cephalic  aspect 
of  the  proximal  end  appears  In  tig.  74. 

Mcmboideiit  {%  tl20>.— The  scapular  end 
of  tbia  mutv^le  is  seen  to  be  coeitenaivo  with 
the  scapular  ends  of  the  frratui  magnut 
and  lenitor  anguti  teapula.  bat,  aa  abown 
upon  FifT.  48  and  44.  the  inaerUco  area  is 
partly  npon  the  ental  and  partly  npon  the 
ectal  aspect  of  the  vertebra)  margin  of  the 

Fig.  75.-THR  Muscles  upok  t«k  Ental         *^""  '""l^"*  <§  ««)-S«»  i^-  ong. 

ASPECT    OF    THK     BCAPOLA    AKD     THE     ""P-  ''*"™' 

Caudal  Aspect  of   the   BRACHitni         '^^"*  <§  680).— As  stated  elsewhere,  the 
AHD  ASTEBRACHitiU.  """i  majnr  \a  superfluous.     The  figure  well 

shows  the  passage  of  the  combined  tendooa 
of  this  moeole  and  the  latit*in»u  between  the  two  ke«ds  of  the  eoraeoidexit. 
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M.   ECTOTRICEPS, 

§  684.  Synonymy.— The  external  head  of  the  baman  triceps,  G.,  A,  409,  Q.,  A,  1, 207 ; 
'*  triceps  eateme"  8.-D.,  A  II,  847  ;  •*  court  extenseur  de  Vacant  brae,"*  Ch.,  A,  273  ;  short 
extensor  of  the  forearm,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  259  ;  first  dwision  of  the  triceps,  Miv.,  B,  149. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66,  67,  74) ;  origin  area  (71). 

Posture. — The  arm  may  rest  upon  the  shoulder  and  wrist,  the 
elbow  looking  upward,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brachium  toward 
the  dissector,  and  the  antebrachium  leaning  against  a  block. 

Exposure. — The  muscle  is  subcutaneous  in  its  whole  length,  and 
was  exposed  in  removing  the  skin  from  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the 
brachium. 

General  Description. — A  flattened  fusiform  mass,  from  the 
proximal  part  of  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus  to  the  cepTialic 
aspect  of  the  olecranon. 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal  border  was  cut  from  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  meditriceps^  2^vA  the  whole  muscle  is  attached  to  the  subja- 
cent muscles  only  by  connective  tissue ;  an  artery  enters  its  ental 
surface  a  little  proximad  of  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  must  be 
divided.  The  ventral  border  is  attached  to  the  hraxihialis  upon  the 
cephalic  side  of  the  arm  by  a  strong  fascia,  but  at  the  middle  of  the 
muscle  it  is  thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  may  be  cut  first.  Then 
transect  the  muscle  and  reflect  it,  dividing  the  fascia  between  its 
ventral  border  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Origin. — ^By  a  thin  tendon  from  the  proximal  part  6f  the  deltoid 
ridge  and  from  the  dorso-cephalic  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
The  line  of  attachment  is  curved  so  as  to  pass  ventrad  of  the  tuber- 
cle for  the  insertion  of  the  micostalis^  and  dorsad  of  the  origin  of 
the  middle  division  of  the  entotriceps^  some  fibers  of  which  seem  to 
spring  from  the  tendon  of  the  ectotriceps.  The  line  begins  about 
5  mm.  proximad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the 
spinO'deUoideus. 

Insertion. — ^The  proper  tendon  is  5  mm.  wide  at  its  attachment 
to  the  cephalic  border  of  the  olecranon,  but  the  distal  half  of  the 
ventral  border  of  the  muscle  is  so  firmly  connected  to  the  brachial 
and  antebrachial  fascia  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  inser- 
tion upon  the  region  about  the  elbow. 

M.   ENTOTRICEPS. 

§  685.  Remark. — The  remaining  extensors  of  the  antebrachimn  are  not  easy  to 
homologlze  with  the  parts  of  the  human  triceps,  anconeus  and  svbanconeus ;  the  names 
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here  giTen  to  them  are  proTisional  and  deflcriptWe  rather  than  designatory.    They  leadily 
separate,  and  no  special  directions  for  dissection  are  required. 

DV.  mTERMEDIA. 

§  686.   Synonymy.— Straufl-Durckheim  (A,  II,  350)  calls  this  "  It  premier  ehff  de 
rancane  moyen  " ;  Mivart  describes  it  as  the  fourth  divUUnh  oftlis  triceps  (B,  149). 
Figures.  —In  part  (75) ;  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  shaft. 
Sometimes  the  attachment  extends  upon  the  arthral  capsule.  The 
length  of  the  area  of  origin  equals  about  one  sixth  of  the  length  of 
the  humerus.  Its  caudal  border  is  encroached  upon  by  the  area 
of  insertion  of  the  M,  coracoideiis^  cojput  hreve,  but  the  cephalic 
border  is  rounded,  and  embraced  by  the  line  of  origin  of  the  M. 
ectotriceps.  The  triangular  apex  of  the  area  lies  between  the  ori- 
gins of  the  caudal  division  next  to  be  described  and  the  M.  hrachi- 
alis.  The  ventral  border  is  indicated  by  the  roMal  artery  and 
nerne  which  lie  between  it  and  the  dv,  cavdalis. 

Insertion.  —At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal  thirds  of 
the  humerus  the  muscle  ends  in  a  slender,  flat  tendon  which  widens 
slightly  as  it  nears  the  elbow,  rests  in  the  furrow  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  ridge  which  forms 
the  dorsal  limit  of  the  farrow,  thus  slightly  ventrad  of  the  ridge  of 
insertion  of  the  Tneditriceps,  Between  the  tendon  and  the  floor  of 
the  furrow  is  a  synovial  capsule. 

DV.  CAUDALIB. 

§  687.  Synonymy.— Called  hy  S.-D.  (A,  II,  350)  "  le  second  ehtfde  Vanconi  moyen  "  ; 
it  is  the  th^d  division  of  Mivart  (B,  140). 

Figures. — Caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (70,  71). 

Origin. — ^By  fleshy  fibers  from  a  subtriangular  area,  a  little 
proximad  of  the  middle  of  the  dorso-caudal  aspect  of  the  humerus. 
The  length  of  the  area  equals  about  one  sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
bone.  Its  apex  points  proximad,  and  is  almost  continuous  with 
the  apex  of  the  origin  area  of  the  Dv.  intermedia. 

Along  the  caudal  border  of  the  distal  part  of  the  muscle  runs 
the  vlnar  nerve^  and  the  radial  artery  and  ner^e  cross  the  dorsal 
border  at  about  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds. 

Insertion. — ^By  short,  tendinous  fibers  upon  the  caudal  border 
of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  olecranon  as  far  as  the  lip  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  notch  (Fig.  30). 
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DY.   BBBYIB. 

§  688.  Synonymy .^The  aneoni  interne  of  S.-D.,  A,  n,  851 ;  the  jyth  division  of  the 
triceps,  Mivart,  B,  149. 

Figures. — ^Ental  aspect  (76) ;  origin  area  (70,  71). 

Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  the  osseous  bar  which  encloses  the  Fiyramen  epitrocTdeare^ 
as  far  as  the  origin  area  of  the  pronator  teres  upon  the  epitrochlea. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  flbers  into  the  caudal  border  of  the  olecra- 
non, just  distad  of  the  farrow  for  the  insertion  of  the  meditriceps, 

DY.  CEFHALICA. 

§  689.   Synonymy.— The  aneonS  exteme,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  850 ;  the  anconeus.  Mi  v.,  B,  149. 
Figures. — Indistinctly  (75) ;  origin  area  (71). 

Ezpostire. — The  strong  fascia  upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
elbow  must  be  removed. 

Origin. — ^By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  elongated  triangular  surface 
upon  the  distal  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  humeral  shaft. 
The  cephalic  limit  of  the  area  is  indicated  by  the  prominent  ridge 
which  extends  obliquely  distad  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face to  the  epicondyle.  The  caudal  border  extends  more  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  flbers  upon  the  cephalic  side  of  the  olecra- 
non, from  the  insertion  of  the  middle  division  to  a  point  opposite 
the  distal  lip  of  the  greater  sigTnoid  notch^  which  is  just  distad  of 
the  epicondyle.    The  insertion  area  is  about  2  cm.  long. 

The  ental  surface  of  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
elbow  joint,  but  its  thickness  indicates  that  it  serves  some  other 
purpose  than  that  suggested  by  Straus-Durckheim,  namely,  to  keep 
the  capsule  tense. 

M.   SUPINATOR  LONGUS. 

g  690.  Synonymy. — ^The  hnman  supinator  longus,  O.,  A,  415,  Q.,  A,  I,  215;  '*long 
supinateur"  8.-D.,  A,  II,  856 ;  "  long  supin^ateur"  Ch.,  A,  289 ;  long  supinator ,  Cli.  (Fl.), 
A,  272 ;  supinator  hngus,  Mi  v..  A,  151. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect  (74) ;  caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  line  (71). 

Posture. — ^The  arm  may  rest  upon  the  caudal  surface  most  of 
the  time,  but  must  be  held  in  various  positions  at  different  stages 
of  the  dissection. 

Zbcposure. — ^Divide  the  skin  and  the  ectal  fascia  from  the  epi- 
condyle to  the  wrist,  and  girdle  the  arm  between  the  Mninentia 
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hypothenaris  (Fig.  105)  and  the  base  of  the  pollex.  The  girdling 
must  be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  divide  any  of  the  tendons  at 
the  wrist.  Reflect  the  skin  and  fascia  first  upon  the  caudal  (ulnar) 
side  of  the  antebrachium. 

Oeneral  Description. — A  slender  muscle  from  the  cephalic  side 
of  the  humerus  to  the  distal  end  of  the  radius. 

Dissection. — If  the  antebrachium  is  extended  slightly,  the  free 
ventral  border  of  the  muscle  will  appear.  The  dorsal  border  is 
attached  by  connective  tissue  to  the  subjacent  muscles,  excepting 
close  to  the  ventral  border  of  the  brachium,  where  a  large  nerve 
passes  between  it  and  the  next  muscle.  Trace  this  border  distad  to 
near  the  end  of  the  radius,  noting  that  the  connections  with  the  sub- 
jacent muscles  become  firmer  toward  the  wrist.  Divide  the  muscle, 
and  reflect  the  proximal  end ;  this  sometimes  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  cephalic  surface  of  the  brachiaZis  that,  for  5-7  mm.  from  the 
humerus,  it  cannot  be  separated  without  cutting  fibers. 

Origin. — By  a  very  thin  tendon,  from  the  middle  fifth  of  the  dor- 
sal border  of  the  humerus ;  a  third  of  the  origin  line  lies  between 
the  origin  areas  of  the  hrdchialis  and  the  cephalic  division  of  tlie 
entotriceps ;  the  rest  of  the  line  is  a  direct  proximal  continuation 
of  the  apex  of  the  origin  area  of  the  last  named  muscle,  and  ceases 
at  the  distal  end  of  the  origin  area  of  the  caudal  division. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  fibers  upon  the  distal  end  of  the  radius, 
just  proximad  of  the  grooves  for  the  tendons  of  the  MM.  eoctensores 
Tddiales  and  upon  the  adjacent  ligaments. 

M.  BICEPS. 

§  691  Synonymy. — The  human  Ueeps  braehialiSy  G.,  A,  408,  or  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  Q., 
A,  I,  205 ;  "  biceps"  S.-D.,  A.  II,  358 ;  **  long  flechisseur  de  Vavant  bras  ou  biceps  brachial" 
Ch.,  A,  271 ;  long  flexor  of  the  forearm  or  brachial  biceps,  Ch.  (FI.),  A,  265 ;  biceps,  Mi  v.,  B.  148. 

Figures. — Ventro-caudal  aspect  (72,  73) :  cephalic  aspect  of  distal  end  (74) ;  reflected 
(75) ;  origin  point,  tuberciUum  bidpitale  (45,  A,  48) ;  insertion  point,  tuberositas  bidpi- 
talis  (30). 

Posture. — At  first  the  arm  should  rest  upon  the  cephalic  side. 
The  muscle  was  exposed  by  the  division  of  the  bicipital  arch  (§  662). 

Oeneral  Description. — A  long,  fusiform  muscle  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brachium,  from  the 
bicipital  titbercle  of  the  scapula  to  the  bicipital  tvberosity  of  the 
radius. 

Dissection. — No  preliminary  dissection  is  needed  beyond  freeing 
the  muscle  from  fascia  and  connective  tissue.    After  transection,  if 
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the  scapula  is  strongly  flexed  upon  the  brachium,  the  tendon  of  ori- 
gin  of  the  muscle  may  be  seen  to  play  in  the  bicipital  groove.  If 
now  the  capsule  is  opened,  the  tendon  wiU  be  seen  to  be  still  cov- 
ered by  a  special  sheath,  so  that  it  does  not  lie  free  within  the  cap- 
sule. If  it  be  desirable  to  expose  the  whole  tendon,  the  dissector 
must  divide  the  coracoid  attachment  of  the  entopectoraZis  and  the 
expanded  tendon  of  the  ayipM-hv/meralis. 

The  distal  end  of  the  'M.  biceps  must  then  be  freed  from  general 
connective  tissue,  and  special  note  taken  of  a  rather ^r??^  teuMTvous 
hand  which  connects  the  caudal  side  of  the  muscle  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  M.  pronator  teres.  The  insertion  cannot  be  seen  until 
some  of  the  antebrachial  muscles  are  removed,  but,  by  lifting  the 
border  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  epicondyle,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  tendon  of  the  hiceps  toward  a  point  upon  the  radius 
distad  of  the  attachment  of  the  davo-deUoideus  and  hracMalis. 

Origin. — By  a  strong,  rounded  tendon,  1.5  cm.  long,  from  the 
prominent  glenoid  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula.  (In  man, 
a  second  tendon — that  of  the  "  short''  or  " coracoid"  head — arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  Pre.  coracoideus.) 

Insertion. — ^By  a  similar,  though  slightly  shorter,  tendon  upon 
the  bicipital  tvberosity  of  the  radius.  An  additional  slight  inser- 
tion is  by  the  tendinous  band  above  mentioned  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  pronator  teres. 

M.   BRACHIALIS. 

§  692.  Synonymy.— The  hnman  brachicdis  aniicus,  O.,  A,  409,  Q.,  A,  1,  206 ;  *'ln^' 
chial"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  354 ;  "  court  JUchmeur  de  Vatant  hraa  on  briicAial  anterieur,^*  Cb.,  A, 
272  ;  short  flexor  of  the  ff/rearm,  Ch.  (PI.),  A,  266 ;  braehiaHs  antieus,  Miy.,  B,  148. 

Fig^ures. — ^Ectal  aspect  (74) ;  ental  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (68,  71) ;  insertion  area, 
indistiuctij  (30). 

Posture. — With  this  and  the  remaining  muscles  the  appropriate 
posture  wiU  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  dissector. 

Exposure. — ^By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  biceps  and  supinator 
longus. 

General  Description. — ^From  an  irregular,  long,  v-shaped  line 
upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  to  the  ulna 
near  its  proximal  end. 

Dissection. — Flex  the  brachium  slightly  wpou  the  antebrachium 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscle.  At  the  border  of  the  antebrachium  push 
it  slightly  cephalad,  and  note  that  here  it  is  attached  to  the  hume- 
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HIS  only  by  loose  connectiye  tissue,  which  may  be  torn  with  the 
tracer. 

Note  here  the  median  nerve  and  hracTiial  artery  after  their 
passage  through  the  Foramen  epitrocMeare.  Still  keeping  the 
brachium  flexed,  sei>arate  the  cephalic  side  of  the  muscle  from  the 
series  of  antebrachial  muscles  arising  from  the  cephalic  side  of  the 
humerus.  The  muscle  may  be  divided  just  proximad  of  its  union 
with  the  ctavo-deUoideus. 

%  693.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  an  irregular,  long,  v-shaped 
line  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  cephalic  sur&u^  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  apex  of  the  v  is  represented  by  a  trian- 
gular area  a  little  distad  of  the  tubercle  for  insertion  of  the  M, 
micostalis. 

The  dorsal  and  longer  branch  of  the  v  extends  dorso-distad  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  thence  distad  to  the  crista 
epicoTidylaris^  which  it  follows  to  opposite  the  proximal  end  of  the 
Fm.  epitrocMeare. 

The  ventral  branch  runs  ventro-distad  parallel  with  the  crista 
ddtoidea^  then  distad  to  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal 
thirds  of  the  bone. 

Each  of  these  branches  is  3-4  mm.  wide,  and  is  really  therefore 
a  long  and  narrow  area  rather  than  a  line.  The  triangular  space 
between  them  does  not  give  origin  to  fibers. 

Inseitioii. — ^From  this  peculiar  origin  the  fibers  oooverge  to  form  a  flat  tendon  .5>1  an. 
wide,  which  is  doeel j  attached  by  its  ectal  surfiM^e  to  the  ental  sarfaoe  of  the  tendon  of 
the  M.  elata-deUoitUtu.  The  tendon  of  the  braehiaiia  is  inserted  upon  the  doffsal  portion  of 
the  depressed  itragh  area  on  the  candal  aspect  of  the  ulna  just  distad  of  the  greater  8ig> 
moid  notch  and  ahont  midwar  betweeD  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  of  the  bone. 

This  aoconnt  ci  the  Jf.  l^rttrhitilU  is  derived  mainly  from  the  illustrated  Thesis  of 
HcMner  Cbllins.  B.  SL,  a  special  student  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratorj  of  Coroell  UiiiTer> 
sity.  The  dotted  lines  upon  Fig.  68,  71  approximately  include  the  outline  of  the  v-shaped 
line,  but  they  should  be  double. 

M.  EXTENSOR  (CABPI)  RADIAUS  LONGIOR 

§  OM.  Synonymy.— The  human  muscle  of  the  same  name.  G.,  A,  415,  Q..  A,  I,  216 ; 
"prtmuer  radial,''  S.-D.,  A,  II.  359  ;  part  of  the  **  eit^nsevr  antt'rifur  du  mttaeurpe,*'  Ch., 
A,  277  ;  part  oi  the  anterior  ext^n^or  of  the  m^itarpus,  Ch.  (Fl.^,  A.  263  ;  eiien»r  carpi 
radiadU  ion^ior,  Mir.,  B,  151. 

Figures.— Cephalic  aspect  (74i ;  caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  ^71V. 

General  Description. — From  the  tpiexmdylar  ridge  of  the  kumeru*  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  indical  meiacarp-iL 
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Dissection. — Just  dorsad  of  the  inaertioD  of  the  mipinatar  longut  is  the  oblique  border 
of  the  strong  tendon  of  the  M,  extensor  oesie  metaearpi  pollMs.  Entad  of  this  tendon  may 
be  seen  another  tendon  evidently  oontinaons  with  the  muscle  lying  along  the  cephalic  bor- 
der of  the  antebracbium.  With  the  tracer,  separate  the  tendon  into  two,  an  octal  and 
more  slender,  and  an  ental  and  thicker.  The  former  may  be  traced  proximad  for  two 
fifths  of  the  length  of  the  antebracbium,  where  it  is  continuous  with  its  muscle,  the  extemar 
carpi  (radiaUs)  longhr. 

Divide  the  muscle  at  the  middle  ;  in  reflecting  the  proximal  end,  note  that  it  becomes 
thinner  and  wider,  is  wedged  somewhat  between  two  subjacent  muscles,  and,  at  the 
humerus,  has  a  third  or  a  fourth  overlapped  by  the  muscle  arising  just  distad  of  it. 

By  pulling  upon  the  tendon,  and  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  manus,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  tendon  passes  across  the  carpus  entad  of  the  oblique  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor metaearpi  pdlieie.  With  the  arthrotome,  cut  the  fascia  at  one  side  of  the  tendon  upon 
the  carpus,  introduce  the  tracer,  and  thus  indicate  where  more  incisions  may  be  made  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  tendon  as  far  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  indical  metacarpal. 

Note  that,  in  its  passage  over  the  distal  end  of  the  radius,  the  tendon  lies  in  a  groove 
upon  the  dorso-cephalic  side  of  the  bone,  separated  by  a  triangular  elevation  from  the 
groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  metaiarpi  poUicis, 

§  695.  Remark. — By  analogy  with  the  less  modified  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  which 
lie  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  antebracbium  and  are  inserted  upon  the  carpus  should  be 
called  fiexorSy  and  those  upon  the  caudal  aspect  extensors.  These  and  other  considerations 
have  been  presented  by  the  senior  author  (1  and  4).  In  an  ideal  myological  nomen- 
clature, we  believe  the  muscles  should  be  named  as  above,  but  in  the  present  practical 
work  it  seems  best  to  retain  the  designations  commonly  accepted. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  epicondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  between  the 
origin  area  of  the  supinator  hngus  and  a  point  opposite  the  distal  end  of  the  Foramen  epi- 
trochleare.  The  larger  part  of  the  origin  line  lies  between  the  slender  distal  prolongation 
of  the  origin  area  of  the  braehialis  and  the  triangular  origin  area  of  the  cephalic  division  of 
the  entotriceps.  The  distal  fourth  or  fifth  is  just  ventrad  of  the  origin  line  of  the  extensor 
communis  (cUgitorum). 

Insertion. — By  a  long  tendon  upon  the  dorsal  border  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  indi- 
cal metacarpal. 

Remark. — Like  other  tendons  which  pass  over  the  wrist,  this  is  held  in  place  by  liga- 
mentous bands  representing  parts  of  the  annular  or  armiUary  ligaments, 

M.  EXTENSOR  (CARPI)  RADIALIS  BREVIOR. 

§  696.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  muscle  of  the  same  name,  O.,  A,  416,  Q.,  A,  I,  216 ; 
**  second  radial"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  359  ;  part  of  the  "  extetiseur  anterieur  dumHacarpCy*  Ch.,  A, 
277 ;  part  of  the  anterior  extensor  of  the  metacarpus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  262  ;  ext,  carpi  rad,  bre- 
vior,  Miv.,  B,  161. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect,  in  part  (74) ;  caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (68). 

General  Description. — From  the  epicondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus.  Just  proximad  of 
the  epicondylus,  to  the  base  of  the  medial  metacarpal. 

Dissection. — The  thicker  tendon  mentioned  as  joined  with  that  of  the  ex.  rod.  longior 
belongs  to  the  present  muscle.  This  tendon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  body  pro- 
portionately longer,  as  well  as  thicker.  Divide  it  1  cm.  farther  distad  than  in  the  case  of 
the  ex,  rod,  longior,  and  reflect  both  ends. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short,  tendinous  fibers  from  the  epicondylar  crest,  just  distad  of 
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the  ofi^oi  of  the  tx.  rad,  longior.    The  origin  area  cannot  be  seen  fully  until  after  the 
removal  of  the  ex,  communis. 

Insertion. — The  tendon  passes  through  the  same  groove  as  the  tendon  of  the  ex.  rod. 
longior,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  dorsal  side  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  medial  metacarpal. 

M.  EXTENSOR  (DIGITORUM)  COMMUNIS. 

g  807.  Synonymy. — ^The  muscle  has  the  same  name  in  human  anatomy,  Q.,  A,  417, 
Q.,  A,  I,  216 ;  extensevr  commune  dee  doigts,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  364  ;  extenseur  antSrieur  des  pha- 
langes, Ch.,  A,  275  ;  anterior  extensor  of  the  phalanges,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  263  ;  ext.  dig.  eommu- 
nis,  Mi  v.,  B,  151. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (74) ;  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Dissection. — The  muscles  remaining  upon  the  cephalic  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  ante- 
brachium  are  covered  by  a  dense  fascia  which  must  be  removed.  Near  the  wrist  note  a 
wide  tendon  which  passes  ectad  of  the  Jf.  abductor  ossis  metaearpi  poUids.  Trace  it  to  the 
corresponding  muscle,  and  this  to  the  humerus,  and  transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibers  from  the  epicondylar  ridge.  The  origin  area 
is  about  9  mm.  long,  and  extends  from  the  disto-cephalic  angle  of  the  origin  area  of  the 
cephalic  division  of  the  entotriceps  to  the  trochlea ;  it  lies  just  dorsad  of  the  origin  area  of 
the  extensor  rad.  brevior  and  of  the  distal  fifth  of  the  ex.  rad.  longior. 

Insertion. — The  tendon  lies  in  a  groove  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
radius,  from  which  it  may  be  disengaged  by  slitting  up  the  ligament  which  converts  the 
groove  into  a  canal.  It  then  divides  into  four  tendons  which  may  be  traced  to  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  four-ordinary  digits, 

M.   EXTENSOR  MINIMI  (DIQITI). 

§  698.  Synonymy.— The  human  muscle  so  called  (Q.,  A,  417,  Q.,  A,  I,  218),  sends  a 
tendon  to  only  the  minimus,  while  in  the  cat  and  dog  what  seems  to  be  the  same  muscle 
supplies  also  the  annularis  and  medius ;  (see  Huxley,  A,  418).  S.-D.,  however  (A,  II,  368, 
369),  regards  it  as  forming  three  separate  muscles,  one  for  each  digit,  excepting  the  pollex 
and  index,  which  he  terms  Ex,  prop,  du  verpu>s,  paramese  and  micros,  respectively.  Exten- 
seur latercUe  des  phalanges,  Ch.,  A,  279  ;  lateral  extensor  of  the  phalanges^  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  264 ; 
extensor  minimi  digiti,  Miv.,  B,  151. 

Figures. — Dorsal  aspect  (74) ;  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Origin. — From  the  ventral  border  of  the  epicondyle  just  distad  of  the  origin  of  the 
extensor  communis.  The  proximal  part  of  the  origin  is  by  muscular  fibers,  and  the  distal 
by  a  short  tendon  At  2-d  mm.  from  the  origin  the  muscle  divides  into  a  slender  ectal 
portion  and  a  thicker  ental  part,  which  are  in  close  contact,  but  may  be  separated  without 
cutting  fibers.  The  former  becomes  tendinous  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  antebrachium,  and  the  latter  at  the  junction  of  the  distal  and  middle  thirds. 

Insertion. — The  tendons  join  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis, 

M.   EXTENSOR  (CARPI)   ULNARia 

g  699.  Synonymy. — ^Tlie  human  muscle  of  the  same  name,  G.,  A,  417,  Q.,  A,  I,  218 ; 
cubital,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  360  :  ex,  carpi  ulnaris,  Miv..  B,  152. 
Figures. — Dorsal  aspect  (74) ;  origin  area  (68). 

Origin.— In  two  parts :  (A)  by  a  short,  broad  tendon  from  the  distal  end  of  the  epicon- 
dyle next  to  the  origin  of  the  extensor  minimi  ;  (B)  by  a  smaller  and  rounded  tendon 
from  the  proximal  lip  of.  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  ulna. 
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Insertion. — The  muscular  fibers  continue  to  within  1  cm.  of  the  wrist ;  the  tendon, 
about  4  mm.  wide,  passes  over  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna,  is  connected  with  ligaments,  and 
is  inserted  upon  the  tubercle  at  the  caudal  side  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  minimal  meta- 
carpal, 

M.  INDICATOR. 

g  700.  Synonymy. — The  eoBteruar  indids  or  indicator,  Q.,  A,  I,  220  ;  extCMor  indtds, 
G.,  A,  418  ;  "indicator,"  Dunglison,  A,  676  ;  **  indieateur,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  867 ;  ext.  indids 
and  ex.  seeundi  intemodii  poUieis,  Miv.,  B,  152. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  ulna,  from  the  lestter  sigmoid 
notch  to  the  jimction  of  the  distal  and  middle  thirds  of  the  bone,  exclusive  of  the  olecranon. 
The  proximal  third  of  the  muscular  portion  resembles  the  ordinary  antebrachial  muscles, 
and  is  continuous  with  a  slender  tendon ;  the  remaining  fibers  form  a  thin,  loosely  con- 
nected series  of  bundles  extending  distad  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  bone  to 
be  attached  to  the  tendon  almost  to  the  wrist. 

Insertion. — At  the  wrist  the  tendon  divides  into  two,  both  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  indical  tendon  of  the  exteneor  communie.  The  more  caudal  of  the  two  tendons  some- 
times receives  a  small  tendinous  slip  from  the  medial  tendon  of  the  extensor  minimi.  In 
some  cases  the  tendon  divides  into  three,  which  are  distributed  respectively  to  the  medius, 
the  index  and  the  second  segment  of  the  pollex. 

M.  PRONATOR  TERES. 

§  701.  Synonymy. — The  human  pronator  radii  teres,  G.,  A,  411,  Q.,  A,  1,209 ;  "rand 
pronateur,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  367 ;  pronator  teres,  Miv.,  B,  149. 

Figures. — Caudal  aspect  (75)  ;  origin  area  (70,  71). 

Origin. — By  a  short,  strong  tendon  from  the  extvemity  of  the  epitrochlea  just  distad 
of  the  origin  of  the  short  division  of  the  entotriceps. 

Insertion. — ^By  fleshy  and  short  tendinous  fibers  for  about  1.5  cm.  along  the  cephalic 
border  of  the  radius  at  its  middle. 

M.  FLEXOR  (CARPI)  RADIALIS. 

§  702.  Synonymy.— The  hnmani  flexor  carpi  radialis,  O.,  A,  411,  Q.,  A,  I,  210 ;  **  eer- 
daUs**  S.  D.,  A,  II,  862 ;  flexor  carpi  radialis,  Miv.,  B,  149. 

Figures. — Caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (70). 

Origin. — By  fleshy  and  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the  distal  aspect  of  the  epitrochlea. 

Insertion. — The  muscle  becomes  tendinous  about  2  cm.  from  the  wrist,  passes  deeply 
en  tad  of  the  surface,  and,  according  to  Straus-Durckheim,  divides  into  two  tendons  wMch 
are  attached  to  the  indical  and  medial  metacarpals. 

§  708.  Other  Muscles. — In  addition  to  the  muscles  described  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
the  figures  indicate  more  or  less  fully  the  position  and  connections  of  the  following  :  MM. 
supracervico-etUaneits  and  cervico-auricvlaris  (66) ;  temporalis,  masseter,  digastricits  and 
splenitis  (67) ;  sterno-hyoideus,  stemo-thyroideus,  rectus  and  eetdtUquus  (abdominis)  (72) ; 
intercostales,  rectus,  ectohliquus,  spknius  and  stemo-hyoideus  (78) ;  flexor  ulnaris  and  flexor 
digitorum  communis  ectalis  (75). 

The  muscles  just  named-,  together  with  all  others  of  the  cat.  are  more  or  less  fully 
described  by  Straus-Durckheim,  and  most  of  them  are  at  least  enumerated  by  Mivart. 
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§  704.  The  Obvious  Structure  of  Muscle. — ^A  muscle  is  readily 
seen  to  be  a  collection  of  more  or  less  elongated,  reddish,  fleshy- 
bundles  attached  at  each  end  more  or  less  independently  or  by  a 
common  fibrous  structure,  the  tendon.  The  bundles  are  easily  sep- 
arable into  smaller  bundles  called /a^cici^/.  A  perimysium  or 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  surrounds  each  muscle,  and  from  this 
partitions  extend  between  the  fasciculi,  furnishing  each  with  a  sep- 
arate sheath. 

§  705.  Bllcroscopic  Structure.— ii^Jtfr^.— Each  fasciculus  is 
composed  of  a  variable  number  of  cylindrical  fibers. 

Striation, — The  fibers  appear  to  be  composed  of  alternate  light 
and  dark  segments.  A  muscle  which  has  been  hardened,  in  alcohol 
for  example,  also  presents  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  striation, 
and  if  it  be  teased  carefolly,  it  may  be  divided  into  finer  threads 
QsiileA.  fibriUcB ;  each  fibrilla  shows  the  same  alternating  light  and 
dark  bands  as  the  entire  fiber. 

SarcolemTna, — Surrounding  each  fiber  is  a  delicate  sheath  of 
elastic  tissue. 

NtLclei  or  Muscle  Corpuscles. — ^These  are  clear  oval  bodies  found 
in  the  fibers.  In  Mammalian  muscles  they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
sarcolemma,  but  in  Amphibia  they  are  distributed  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  fibers. 

Length.— The  average  length  of  a  fiber  is  nearly  3  cm.  They 
are  of  nearly  uniform  size  throughout,  but  sometimes  branched  as 
in  the  tongue. 

Connection  with  Tendons. — ^A.  When  continued  in  a  direct  line 
with  a  tendon,  the  fiber  merges  into  the  tendon  somewhat  abruptly, 
yet  it  can  be  distinguished  from  tendon  only  by  the  absence  of 
cross  striation  in  the  latter. 

B.  When  the  fibers  join  the  tendon  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle, 
they  terminate  in  rounded  ends  which  are  received  into  correspond- 
ing depressions  in  the  tendinous  structures.    Quain,  A,  II,  116. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   ABDOMINAL   VISCERA,    SALIVARY    GLANDS,   MOUTH,   NECK   AND 

THORAX. 

LIST  OF  INBTBtJMENTS  AND  MATERIAL — STOMACH — Liyi!B — ^PAKCIIEAS — SMALL  INTES- 
TINE— ^LABQE  INTESTINE— URINAKY  ORGANS — SALIVABT  OLANBS — MOUTH — NECK — 
THORAX— TRACHEA — (BSOPnAOnS— THYMUS— DIAFHBAOM. 

ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

There  is  first  given  a  general  consideration  of  the  parts,  to  enable 
the  student  to  recognize  them.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
description. 

§  706.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  at  least  two  specimens  for  the 
abdomen,  one  for  the  viscera  and  the  other  for  the  blood  vessels. 
If  specimens  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera  and  vessels  may  be  studied  upon  a  single  individual. 

Preparation. — Just  before  the  explanation  of  each  6gure  there  is  given  the  method  of 
prei>aring  the  part  or  organ  for  that  particular  figure.  The  directions  for  demonstration 
to  be  foUowed  by  the  student  are  given  in  the  text  pi-opcr. 

§  707.  Names  of  Parts  in  Order  of  Examination.— {!)  Perito- 
neum ;  (2)  Diaphragma,  diaphragm  ;  (3)  Hepar,  liver,  and  cholecys- 
tis  or  gall  bladder ;  (4)  Stomachus,  stomach ;  (5)  Splen,  spleen ; 
(6)  Omentum  majus,  great  omentum ;  (7)  Intestinum  tenue,  small 
intestine ;  (8)  Urocystis,  urinary  bladder ;  (9)  Intestinum  amplum, 
large  intestine;  (10)  Pancreas;  (11)  Mesenterium,  mesentery;  (12) 
Ren,  kidney ;  (13)  Uterus  (or  vas  deferens) ;  (14)  Ovarium,  ovary. 

Instruments  and  Material. — Coarse  comb  ;  15  per  cent,  glycerin ;  injecting  appa- 
ratus and  material  (§  386) ;  scalpel ;  scissors  ;  sponge  ;  thread  ;  towel ;  tray  ;  tracer ; 
water. 

§  708.  Choice  of  Specimen. — Choose  a  young  adult,  lean  cat. 
It  may  be  fasting,  but  preferably  the  stomach  should  contain  a 
moderate  amount  of  solid  food. 
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§  700.  Posture  and  Freparation — Place  the  cat  dorsicnmbent ; 
jQuteii  the  arms  and  legs  laterad  with  cords  tied  to  the  loops  on  the 
edges  of  the  tray  (Pig.  76).  Take  the  precautions  for  cleanliness 
(§  199).  When  the  examination  is  made  in  warm  weather  or  is  to 
extend  over  several  days,  the  arteries  should  be  ii^ected  with  alco- 
hol as  directed  in  §  284.    If  the  vascular  system  itself  is  to  be 


studied  in  the  same  individual,  "both  arteries  and  veins  should  he 
injected  with  plaster  (§§  352,  362). 

If  the  thorax  is  not  to  be  studied,  open  It  (§  SS-I),  cat  tbe  pnecftva  to  allow  the  blood  to 
escape,  uid  inject  caodsd  thiongb  the  poetcaro  and  the  aorta  iborai^ca.  If  the  TEoaek  are 
to  be  BlDdied  on  a  Beparate  Bpeamen.  the  injection  may  be  omitted. 

Keep  all  exposed  parts  moist  with  the  IS  per  cent,  glycerin  (§  171), 
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§  710.  Exposure. — Determine  the  three  following  landmarks  by 
pressing  on  the  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  where  they  are  indi- 
cated (Fig.  76) :  (A)  The  ventrimeson  by  finding  the  xiphisternum 
(Fig.  30,  72,  §  228) ;  (B)  the  caudal  margin  of  the  12th  rib  (Fig.  30, 
72) ;  (0)  the  pubis  (Fig.  61,  76,  §  228). 

After  having  determined  the  three  landmarks,  the  hair  should 
be  moistened  and  parted  as  directed  above  (§§  354,  699) ;  then  the 
incisions  should  be  made  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Fig.  76. 
Make  the  incisions  in  the  manner  described  for  abdominal  transec- 
tion (§  237).  Reflect  the  four  flaps,  being  careful  not  to  tear  any  of 
the  thin  membranes — ^urocystic  and  hepatic  ligaments,  etc. — attached 
along  the  meson. 

Preparation  and  Exposure  —Fig.  77. — The  cat  was  fed  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  meat  about  an  hour  before  it  was  killed  with 
chloroform.  After  death  it  was  placed  dorsicumbent  on  the  dem- 
onstration board,  the  head  fastened  with  the  pointed  holder  (see 
Fig.  77),   and  the  limbs  secured  laterad  with  the  straps. 

After  parting  the  hair  (§  354),  an  incision  was  made  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  right,  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
the  neck,  thorax  and  abdomen,  then  on  the  left  side  as  far  cepha- 
lad  as  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
the  thick  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck  were  cut  at 
the  same  level  as  the  skin,  and  the  right  mandibular  ramus  dis- 
jointed with  the  arthrotome.  The  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  30,  §  224)  was 
cut,  and  the  left  coronoid  process  (Fig.  61)  broken  with  nippers ; 
this  made  it  possible  to  turn  the  mandible  to  the  left  so  as  to  expose 
the  pharynx  and  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  ribs  and  soft  parts  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  wall  were 
then  cut  with  scalpel  and  nippers  at  the  same  level  as  the  incision 
in  the  skin.  The  mediastinal  septum  and  the  diaphragm  were  cut 
with  scissors  close  to  the  ventral  wall,  and  the  entire  ventral  wall 
of  the  body  was  removed. 

In  some  specimens  the  ovary  {ovarium)  and  Tcidmey  {ren)  will 
not  appear  without  displacement  of  the  intestines,  and  in  old  ani- 
mals the  thymus  may  be  absent  (Fig.  77,  Cp.  thym.).  The  following 
parts  will  be  exposed  (Fig.  77) : — 

Description  of  Pig.  77.— Oardia,  a-2r.— Heart    Cholecystis,  az. 

— Gall  bladder.  Ck>mu  XTteri. — Left  horn  of  the  uterus.  OoBtee. — 
Ribs  (13).  The  cut  ends  are  shown  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
Op.  thym.,  Oorpufi  tliymiouju,  az. — ^Thymus  body  or  gland.    Dia- 
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phragma,  or. — Diaphragm,  "midriflf."  Xipglt.,  Epiglottia,  az. 
Hepar,  az. — Liver.  Pointed  Holder.  Intestinuia  omplum,  az. — 
1.ax^  InteBtine.  Intestiuum  Tenne,  az. — Small  iotestine.  Iig. 
lat.,  Iiieamentum  laterale. — Lateral  Ugament  of  tlie  iirocystis. 
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Lingua,  a^.— Tongue.  Mndb.,  Mandibula.-> Mandible,  lower  jaw. 
OSs.,  OSsophagus,  az. — Gullet.  Omentum  majus,  az, — Epiploon, 
great  omentum,  caul.  O.  hy.,  Oshyoides. — Hyoid  bone.  Ost. 
dct.  Stenon.,  Ostium  ductus  Stenoniani. — Mouth  or  opening  of 
the  duct  of  Stenon,  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Ost.  dot.  Wharton., 
Ostium  ductus  Whartoniani — Mouth  or  opening  of  Wharton's 
duct,  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Ovarium. — Ovary.  Pili 
tactiles. — Tactile  hairs  (see  Pig.  105).  Pulmo. — Lung.  Ren. — 
Left  kidney.  Splen,  a^.— The  spleen.  Stomachus,  az. — The  stom- 
ach. Tnsl.,  Tonsilla. — Left  tonsil.  (The  tonsils  are  composed 
mostly  of  lymphoid  tissue  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  function  of  the  tonsils  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  Quain,  A,  II,  336).  Trachea,  az. — Wind-pipe.  XTrocystis, 
az. — Urinary  bladder.  Vibrissad. — Whiskers.  VI.  pit..  Velum 
palati,  az. — This  is  the  veil-like  or  pendulous  part  of  the  soft*  pal- 
ate ;  its  caudal  margin  is  free  (Fig.  88). 

§  711.  Peritoneum  (§  735). — This  is  the  smooth  shining  mem- 
brane lining  the  abdominal  cavity  and  covering  the  viscera.  It 
may  be  separated  from  the  muscular  parietes  over  a  small  area  by 
using  the  tracer. 

§  712.  Diaphragma,  az.  (Pig.  77,  §  734).— Grasp  the  free  edge 
of  the  cephalic  abdominal  flaps  (Fig.  76) ;  draw  them  upward,  and 
look  toward  the  cephalic  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  dia- 
phragm will  appear  as  a  transverse  muscular  curtain  separating  the 
abdomen  from  the  thorax. 

§  713.  Hepar  and  Oholecystis,  az. — Liver  and  gall  bladder 
(Fig.  77,  §§  744,  746). — The  liver  is  a  deep  red,  multilobular  organ 
occupying  nearly  the  entire  cephalic  part  of  the  thorax,  but  espe- 
cially the  dextral  part. 

The  cholecystis  is  a  reservoir  for  bile  ;  it  usually  appears  as  a 
greenish  sac  in  one  of  the  lobes.  If  it  does  not  appear,  grasp  the 
caudal  margin  of  the  liver  and  turn  it  slightly  toward  the  thorax. 
The  cholecyst  will  appear  as  a  pear-shaped,  greenish  sac  partly 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe. 

§  714.  Stomachus,  az.  (Fig.  77,  79,  §  735).— This  is  a  somewhat 
pear-shaped  organ  extending  obliquely  across  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Its  larger,  cardiac  or  oesophageal  end  (Fig.  79) 
is  next  the  diaphragm  and  mainly  in  the  left  half  of  the  cavity. 
The  small  or  pyloric  end  is  sharply  curved.    It  is  partly  covered  by 
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the  liver,  and  may  be  fully  exposed  by  turning  the  edge  of  that 
organ  cephalad. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  stomach  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  food  it  contains. 

§  715.  Splen,  a^.— Spleen  (Pig.  103,  §  737).— This  is  a  deep  red, 
usually  single  lobed  organ,  situated  on  the  sinistro-caudal  aspect 
of  the  stomach.. 

§  716.  Omentum  majus,  epiploon,  a^.— Great  omentum  (Pig.  77, 
§  727). — This  appears  as  a  kind  of  transparent  apron  extending 
caudad  from  the  stomach.    It  contains  many  strips  of  fitt 

§  717.  Intestinum  tenue,  az. — Small  intestine. — Very  carefully 
turn  the  omentum  over  toward  the  thorax.  The  greatly  coiled  cyl- 
indrical small  intestine  will  be  exposed  (Pig.  77,  §  738). 

§  718.  Urocystis,  a^r.— Urinary  bladder  (Pig.  77, 101,  §  757).— In 
the  caudal  part  of  the  abdomen  will  be  seen  a  median  sac,  usually 
more  or  less  filled  with  liquid.  This  is  the  urocystis,  the  receptacle 
of  the  urine. 

§  719.  Intestinum  amplum,  az, — ^Large  intestine  (Pig.  77,  §  742). 
— Turn  the  coil  of  small  intestine  toward  the  left  leg.  The  large 
intestine  will  be  seen  on  the  right  side  extending  first  cephalad  from 
a  blind  extremity,  the  caecum  (Pig.  80),  nearly  to  the  stomach,  then 
transversely  across  the  cavity  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  meson,  and 
finally  somewhat  obliquely  caudad. 

§  720.  Pancreas,  a^f.  (Pig.  81, 103,  §746).— Turn  the  large  intestine 
to  the  left ;  the  pancreas  will  appear  as  a  pinkish,  finely  lobulated 
and  elongated  body  within  the  great  omentum  near  its  dorsal 
attachment  to  the  stomach.  It  extends  from  the  spleen  dextrad  to 
the  pylorus,  and  then  for  5-10  cm.  along  the  small  intestine  (Pig.  83). 

§  721.  Mesenterium,  a^?.— Mesentery  (Pig.  78,  §  726).— Grasp 
the  small  intestine  and  lift  it  up.  The  mesentery  is  the  translucent 
membrane  supporting  the  intestine  and  serving  to  attach  it  to  the 
body.    It  is  a  fold  of  peritoneum  (§  726). 

§  722.  Ren— Kidney  (Pig.  101,  §  761).— Turn  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  the  right,  and  the  left  kidney,  a  dark  red  body,  will 
appear  resting  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
near  tlie  n^eson  and  but  a  short  distance  fix)m  the  diaphragm. 

§  723.  XTterus,  az,  (Pig.  77,  §  759).— Turn  the  urocystis  ventro- 
caudad,  and  if  the  animal  is  a  female  the  uterus  will  be  seen  resting 
upon  the  rectum,  and  sending  a  prolongation— comu  or  horn — 
cephalad  on  each  side  toward  the  kidney. 
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ABDOMINAL  VISCERA,   SPECIAL  STUDY. 

§  724.  Names  of  Parts  in  the  Order  of  Examination. — Perito- 
neum ;  Diapbragma,  dJaphragm ;  Stomachus,  stomach ;  Splen, 
spleen ;  Intestinum  tenne,  small  intestine  (duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum) ;  Intestinum  amplum,  large  intestine  (ciecum,  colon,  rec- 
tum) ;  Hepar,  liver ;  Pancreas ;  Ren,  kidney ;  Urocystis,  urinary 
bladder ;  Adrenal,  suprarenal  capsule  ;  Uterus,  womb  ;  Ovarium, 
ovary  ;  Vas  deferens,  spermatic  duct 

InstruToents  aTid  material  the  same  as  for  the  general  study. 

Specimen. — The  same  specimen  may  be  used,  or  it  a  different 
one  is  used,  it  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  (§  709). 

PEBITONECM. 

%  73S.  Peritoneum. — The  peritaneam  le  a  serous  mc  lining  fhe  abdomen.  It  pvea 
the  eotal  aspect  <tfthe  abdominal  wall  ita  amootb.  glistening  appeannce.  It  ma/  be  aep- 
aiatad  easllj  from  the  abdominal  wall  orer  a  small  area  with  the  tracer. 

The  peritoneal  sac  is  closed  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  the  Fallopian  tubes  opeo 
into  it,  and  hence  it  commanicates,  throngh  theee,  with  tho  estenor. 

The  meaentedea  and  the  ligaments  «f  the  liver,  tiiDC]rsUs  and  nlema  are  formed  by 
dDplicatnres  of  the  peritoneam.  • 

All  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  are  reaUy  onttidt  cf  the  toe.  The  apparent  preeence  of 
some  of  the  orinuis  within  it,  and  the  way  in  which  the  mesenteries  are  formed,  may  be 
readily  nnderelood  from  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  78). 

Tiiis  diai^m  represents  sn  ideal  transection  of  the 
cat's  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the  kidneys.  The  kidneys 
(r«n)  are  represented  as  projecting  somewhat  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covered  only  on  their  ventral  sdn 
face  by  the  peritonenm.  The  alimentary  canal  (_AU. 
einof),  shown  also  in  cross  section,  is  represented  as 
having  moved  far  ventrad  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
carrying  with  it  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the 
mesentery  <g  738). 

§  736.  The  word  metetUery  is  often  need  in  a  general 
way  to  indicate  any  of  the  dnplicaturee  of  perilonenm 
sapportiQg  the  intestines :  but  strictly  speaking,  the 
term  refers  only  to  the  dapUcatare  of  peritonenm  snp- 

porting  the  portions  of  th«  small  intestine  known  as       Pio.re.-DtAGi!AM8H0wmo 
jejnnum  and  ileom.    The  proper  term  for  tho  peritoneal  ^^^  Relations  of  the 

dnpbcatnre  of  any  other  part  jf  the  Intestine  is  formed  Abdomesal  OnaAMS  AXO 

by  profiling  me»o  to  the  name  of  the  part ;  thus,  mew  ™^  PKRirOMBUir. 

duodenvm,  nutoeoion,  metoreetum,  etc. 

As  shown  in  Pig.  78,  the  mesenteries  and  ligaments  are  double 
walled  membranes.    Demonatrate  this  by  tearing  away  the  mem- 
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brane  coyering  one  side  of  a  blood  vessel.    A  similiU'  membrane 
will  remain  on  the  opposite  side. 

§  737.  Qmentum  majni,  epiploon,  o^.— Canl  (§  716).— The  epi- 
ploon is  a  double  walled  sac  formed  by  a  duplication  of  a  double 
fold  of  peritoneum.  The  cavity  of  this  sac  is  sometimes  called  the 
lesser  peritoiLeal  cacity.  Demonstrate  the  sac-like  character  of  the 
omentum  by  tearing  it  open  and  divaricating  the  two  walls.  Dem- 
onstrate that  each  wall  of  the  sac  is  comj)osed  of  two  layers,  as  with 
the  mesentery,  by  tearing  away  one  layer  with  the  tracer.  This 
may  be  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  done  over  a  blood  vessel  or  a 
strip  of  fat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  omental  sac  as  it  lies 
collapsed  on  the  intestines  consists  oi  four  thicknesses  of  i)erito- 
neum. 

§  '328.  Foramen  Winalovii,  az. — Foramen  of  Winslow. — ^This  is 
the  contracted  mouth  of  the  omental  sac  through  which  it  communi- 
cates with  the  general  i)eritoneal  cavity.  It  is  relatively  larger  than 
in  man,  and  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  tearing  open  the  sac 
near  the  pylorus,  lifting  the  two  walls  slightly  and  divaricating 
them.  There  will  be  seen  within  the  sac  a  small  lobe  of  the  liver 
(lobus  Spigelii)^  and  at  the  caudal  margin  of  this  lobe,  sometimes 
partly  filled  by  it,  will  be  seen  the  foramen.  It  is  about  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  is  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  dv/stus  communis  choU' 
dochus  and  Verui  porter.  The  foramen  may  likewise  be  demon- 
strated by  turning  the  duodenum  to  the  left  and  finding  the  ductus 
choledochus  and  Vena  portae.  This  should  be  done  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  and  uninjured  specimen,  and  the  omental  sac  inflated  by 
blowing  into  the  foramen  with  a  bent  glass  tube  or  a  large  flexible 
blow-pipe. 

§  729.  Tht  Otmoiis  Structure  of  tbe  peritoneum  is  like  that  of  seroos  membranes  gen- 
erally— tbin  and  transparent,  smootb  and  glistening. 

%  790.  Mlcra&copic  Structure,— (A)  Ectal  layer  of  a  single  tbickness  of  flattened  nu- 
cleated cells.  (B)  Attached  or  ental  layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  and 
white  connective  tissue  fibers.    Consult  Frey,  A  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  197  ;  Strieker,  A,  569. 

§  731.  Olandulao  Mesentericad,  az, — Mesenteric  glands. — The 
so  called  mesenteric  glands  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system.  They 
are  between  the  layers  of  mesentery,  and  are  especially  large  near 
the  ciecum,  some  of  them  being  1-2  cm.  thick  and  3  cm.  long. 
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g  7^.  CorpuBoula  Pacini,  oj.— Pacinian  corpuscles. — These  are 
oval  bodies  aboat  2  mm.  long  and  1  nim.  thick.  They  are  between 
the  layera  of  mesentery,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  in  lean  cats,  by 
lifting  the  mesentery  and  looking  througli  it  toward  the  light.  They 
appear  as  translucent  thickenings  of  the  form  and  size  mentioned 
above. 

g  738.  Mtrrotropic  Btriictare. — (A)  A  connective  tiBSuo  envelope.  (B)  Manf  conccn. 
trically  arranged  l&yeraof  transluceiit  connective  tissue.  (C)  A  Beiiiiflnid,  richly  nucientdd, 
central  mass.  (D)  'I'liu  U^rmi nation  of  a  eiagle  meduJlnted  avrva  filter.  (£)  A  cutiilW}' 
network  of  blood  veasela.     Strieker,  A,  179  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  ISO. 


Fia.  79.— Stouach  akd  DuoDBNuif,  Ventral  View  ;    x  1. 

§  734.  Diaphragma,  oz.— Diaphragm  (Pig.  90,  §  712).— Draw 
the  stomach  and  liver  somewhat  candad,  and  with  a  sharp  scalpel 
perforate  the  diaphragm,  provided  the  thorax  was  not  opened  to 
make  the  injection.  This  will  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  thorax,  and 
the  stomach,  etc.,  may  be  kept  in  view.  The  diaphragm  is  fully 
considered  in  §  816. 

Preparation— Fig.  79. — The  cat  was  fed  a  moderate  amount  of 
solid  food  about  an  hour  before  death.     After  death,  the  stomach 
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was  filled  from  the  duodennm  moderately  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  omentum  and  mesentery  were  then  carefully  removed ;  the 
pancreatic  and  hepatic  ducts  isolated  for  a  short  distance ;  the  chol- 
ecyst  carefully  separated  from  the  liver  ;  then  the  oesophagus  was 
separated  from  the  diaphragm  and  ligatured  about  2  cm.  cephalad 
of  it.  The  duodenum  was  also  ligatured,  and  then  the  whole  was 
put  into  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days.  The  ventral  portion  was 
then  removed,  as  shown,  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  the  contents 
washed  out. 

Description  of  Fig^.  79. — Cholecystis.^— Gall  bladder.  Cunratura  major. — The 
greater  curvature  of  the  etomach.  Curvatura  minor. — The  lesaer  curvatare  of  the  stom- 
ach. Dct.  (ductus)  hepaticae. — Hepatic  ducts.  Dct.  (ductus)  choledochus  commu- 
nis. Dct.  Wirsung.,  Ductus  Wirsung^anus. — The  pancreatic  duct  opening  into  the 
ampulla  of  Vater.  Dct.  (ductus)  Santorini. — The  pancreatic  duct  opening  independently 
into  the  intestine.  Duodenum. — §  788.  Fix.  impd.,  Fiexurae  impedentes. — ^The  im- 
I)eding  flexures  of  the  cystic  duct.  (Esophagus.— §  785.  Ppl.  amp.  Vtr.,  Papillae 
ampullae  Vateri.  Pylorus. — §  785,  C.  Regio  cardiaca. — The  cardiac  region,  the  region 
next  the  diaphragm.    Regio  pylorica. — ^The  pyloric  region.    Rugae. — Folds. 

§  736.  Stomachus,  a^.— Stomach  (Fig.  79,  §  714). — Demonstrate 
thefoUowing : — (A)  The  abdominal  oesophagus.  Turn  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  cephalad,  and  the  abdominal  oesophagus  will  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  diaphragm  and  entering  the  cephalic  or  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach. 

Prom  the  nearly  cephalo-caudal  direction  of  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
applied  closely  to  it,  and  hence  there  is  an  abdominal  oesophagus 
only  on  the  ventral  side. 

(B)  The  stomach  as  a  whole  is  pear-shaped  and  curved  upon 
Itself.  The  curvatura  major^  or  great  curvature,  faces  sinistro- 
caudad,  and  the  great  omentum  is  attached  to  it.  The  curvatura 
minoT^  or  lesser  curvature,  looks  dextro-cephalad,  and  there  is 
attached  to  it  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  larger  or  cardiac  end  is  next  the  diaphragm  and  receives  the 
oesophagus.  The  pyloric  or  smaller  end  is  curved  sharply  upon 
itself,  and  is  partly  concealed  on  its  ventral  side  by  the  liver. 

(O)  Pylorus  or  pyloric  valve  (Pig.  79).— This  is  between  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine.  It  usually  appears  as  an  annular  con- 
striction, and  is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  pylorus  in  the  cat,  as  in 
man,  is  a  ring-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane  and  a  sphincter  mus- 
cle formed  by  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  general  layer  of 
circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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The  general  appearance  may  be  demonstrated  by  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  pylorus  and  small  intestine  as  shown  in 
Fig.  79. 

g  786.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Stomaeh. — With  a  scalpel,  make  a  longitudinal  indsion 
in  the  stomach  along  its  entire  ventral  surface,  and  wash  out  the  contents.  With  scis- 
sors, cut  out  a  piece  of  the  stomach  2-3  cm.  square.  Look  at  the  cut  edge  with  a  tripod 
magnifier  after  observing  it  well  with  the  naked  eye.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of 
two  very  obvious  coats,  an  octal,  firm  muscular  coat,  covered  by  the  thin  peritoneum,  and 
an  ental,  soft  mucous  coat.  These  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  together,  and  if  the 
stomach  is  empty  or  but  slightly  filled,  the  mucous  coat  will  be  thrown  into  foldB  or  ru^fCB, 
mostly  longitudinal  in  direction,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat. 

Microscopic  Structure,  commencing  ectad  .'—(A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat.  (B)  Muscu- 
lar (unstriped)  coat  of : — (1)  Ectal  longitudinal  layer  ;  (2)  intermediate  circular  layer ; 
(8)  ental  oblique  layer.  (C)  Submucosa,  loose  connective  tissue  coat.  (D)  Muscularis 
mucosa,  a  thin  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers  both  circularly  and  longitudinally 
arranged.    (E)  Mucous  coat,  with  peptic  glands.    See  Strieker,  A,  370 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  350. 

§  737.  Splen,  az. — Spleen  (§  715). — The  relations,  form  and  tex- 
ture of  the  spleen  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  one  of  the  so 
called  ductless  glands,  and  its  functions  are  not  well  understood. 

§  738.  Intestinum  tenue,  az. — Small  intestine  (Fig.  77,  §  717).— 
The  small  intestine  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  regions :  T/ie 
duodenum^  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum. 

(A)  Thwdenum. — That  part  of  the  small  intestine  along  which  the 
pancreas  extends  is  called  the  duodenum.  It  is  held  rather  firmly 
in  position  by  a  ligament  from  its  caudal  end.  Into  the  duodenum 
empty  the  ductus  choledochuB  communis  (Pig.  81  and  82)  and  the 
two  paTicreatic  ducts. 

(B)  Jqjunum. — ^This  is  an  ill-defined  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine immediately  following  the  duodenum.  It  is  so  called  because 
in  man  it  is  often  found  empty  after  death. 

(O)  Ileum, — ^This  is  the  caudal  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  is 
a  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  as  that  is  of  the  duodenum.  It  ter- 
minates in  the  large  intestine,  entering  it  obliquely.  At  its  termina- 
tion is  the  ileo-ccecal  valve^  which  allows  the  alimentary  contents  to 
pass  from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine,  but  not  easily  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  action  of  this  valve  may  be  demonstrated 
by  cutting  a  slit  in  the  small  intestine  5-10  cm.  cephalad  of  its  ter- 
mination, and  injecting  water  caudad.  The  water  will  pass  readily 
into  the  large  intestine. 

Now  cut  a  small  slit  in  the  large  intestine  and  inject  water  toward 
the  small  intestine.  It  will  pass  with  diflBiculty  into  the  small  in- 
testine. 
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Preparation— Pig.  80.— A  cat  which  has  been  well  fed  five' or 
six  houre  before  death  is  best.  The  mesentery  should  be  removed, 
and  about  10  cm.  of  the  small  and  the  same  length  of  the  large 
intestine  should  be  left  with  the  caecum  and  ileo-csecal  valve.  The 
contents  of  both  large  and 
small  intestine  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  the 
large  intestine  ligatured. 
Then  both  should  be  mod- 
erately distended  by  inject- 
ing 9^  per  cent,  alcohol  into 
the  small  intestine.  The 
latter  should  then  be  liga- 
tured and  the  whole  put  into 
95  per  cent,  alcohol.  After 
two  to  three  days  the  walls 
may  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  scalpel. 

Csecom, Hit— SeeS742,A.  Colon, 
(S.— Be«  §  742,  B.  Ileum,  oz.— See 
I  738.  Sphincter,  ns.— See  §  739. 
Villi.— See  g  740.  B.  Valva  Uei>-<:«ca- 
lis,  Oi.— Ileo-raocal  valve.    See  §  78B. 

§  730.  ValTa  ile(Ki»ca- 
lis.- The  ileo-cffical  valve  in 
the  cat  ia  quite  unlike  its 
homologue  in  man.  In  the  cat  it  is  a  sphincter,  composed  of  circu- 
lar muscular  fibers  like  the  pylorus,  and  like  the  pyloric  valve  it  is 
partly  formed  by  an  annular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  in 
the  ileo-csBcal  valve  projects  into  the  large  intestine  (Pig,  80). 

The  thickest  part  of  the  sphincter  is  about  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the 
opening  into  the  lai^  intestine.  The  villi  are  not  present  caudad 
of  this  point,  hence  about  1  cm.  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intesttne  of  the  cat  is  devoid  of  villi. 

§  740.  Obtiout  fttrui-twM.— (A)  Cut  oat  two  or  three  sqnare  cm.  of  any  part  of  the 
fltnalt  intestine  ;  rinie  it  nith  val«r  if  neceaearj ;  it  will  l)e  seen  to  be  composed  of  two 
obvloaa  coats  like  the  stomach  (g  730). 

(B)  Villi  intestinorum. — Put  a  fresli  piece  of  intestine  ia  «.  watoh  a;1ass  of  water  or 
normal  Mit  solution,  and  look  at  the  muooM  surface  in  profile,  There  will  appear  numer- 
ons  Blender  finger-Uke  proccMce  with  theii  free  ends  pointing  toward  the  lumen  of  the 
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intestine.  These  are  the  intestinal  villi.  They  are  only  foond  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
are  most  abundaDt  in  its  cephalic  portion. 

Tlie  small  intestine  of  the  cat  has  no  valvalflB  oonnivcntes  (Quain,  A,  850  ;  'Gray,  A, 
773) ;  bat  it  is  completely  Invested  by  peritoneum  throughout  its  whole  extent.  In  these 
two  particulars  it  differs  from  the  intestine  of  man. 

§  741.  Micraseopic  Structure, — (A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat.  (B)  Muscular  (unstriped) 
coat : — (1)  Longitudinal  layer  ;  (2)  circular  layer.  (C)  Submucoea,  areolar  or  loose  con- 
nective tissue  coat.  (D)  Muscularis  mucosae  of  longitudinal  and  circular  unstriped  muscu- 
lar fibers,  some  of  which  \v£»  into  the  villi.  (£)  Mucous  coat  with  villi  and  crypts  of 
Liel>erkiihn,  covered  with  columnar  epithelium;  Brunner*s  glands  and  Peyer^s  glands. 
Quain,  A,  II,  858  ;  Strieker,  A,  380. 

§  742.  Intestinmn  amplum,  az. — Large  intestine  (Fig.  77,  §  719). 
— The  large  intestine  is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  extending 
from  the  ccecum  to  the  anus,  the  caudal  opening  of  the  canal.  For 
convenience  of  description,  the  lai^  intestine  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  named  in  order : — Gmcum,  colon  ascendens^  colon  iransver- 
sum^  colon  descendens  and  rectum  or  terminal  part. 

Exposure. — Turn  the  small  intestine  toward  the  left  leg. 

(A)  Ccecum  (Fig.  80). — This  is  the  somewhat  conical  blind  sac  at 
the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine.  It  lies  on  the  right  side  and  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(B)  Colon  ascendens — Ascending  colon. — This  is  the  part  of  the 
large  intestine  which  extends  cephalad  from  the  caecum. 

Respecting  the  use  of  the  terms  cephalad  and  caudad  in  desig- 
nating the  position  or  direction  of  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
see  §  91. 

Topographically y  the  colon  ascendens  extends  cephalad  from 
the  caecum,  but  physiologically^  that  is^  in  respect  to  the  passage 
of  the  contents,  the  entire  colon  is  caudad  of  the  caecum. 

It  is  quite  short,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  pylorus.  Its  dorsal 
surface  is  in  contact  with  the  duodenum. 

(O)  Ool(m  transzersum — Transverse  colon. — This  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding.  It  extends  transversely  across  the  abdomen 
just  caudad  of  the  stomach. 

(D)  Colon  descendens  and  rectum.— Af\j(tv  extending  nearly 
across  the  abdomen  from  right  to  left,  the  large  intestine  passes 
obliquely  caudad,  soon  reaching  the  meson.  It  then  extends  cau- 
dad along  the  vertebral  column  to  terminate  at  the  anus.  The  last 
and  straighter  part  is  called  the  rectum. 

§  743.  Obnou8  Structure  of  the  InteHinum  amplvm.—l(  the  large  intestine  is  full  of 
feces,  press  the  contents  of  a  small  part  of  the  colon  transvenium  aside  and  cut  out  a  piece 
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1-2  cm.  square.  Rinse  the  mncouB  surface  with  water  or  normal  salt  solution.  The 
structure  will  appear  like  that  of  the  small  intestine  except  that  villi  are  absent 

Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Intestinum  amplum.—{A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coot/  (B) 
Muscular  (unstriped)  coat : — (1)  Longitudinal  layer  ;  (2)  circular  layer.  (C)  Submucoea, 
loose  connective  tissue  coat.  (D)  Muscularis  mucosfe,  unstriped  muscular  fibers  arranged 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  (E)  Mucous  coat,  containing  crypts  of  Lieberkahn 
and  Payer's  glands. 

The  large  intestine  of  the  cat  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and  is  supported 
by  a  duplicature  of  the  same ;  hence  in  these  respects  it  differs  somewhat  from  man.  See 
Strieker.  A,  891 ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  871. 

§  744.  Hepar,  az. — Liver  (Pig.  77,  §  713). — Grasp  the  liver  with  the 
hand  and  draw  it  in  various  directions.  It  is  deeply  divided  (lobed) 
and  is  supported  in  various  parts  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  so 
called  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

ZfObl  JiepaticL — The  lobes  of  the  feline  liver  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily  homologized  with  those  of  the  human  liver,  and  the  nomen- 
clature is  somewhat  unsettled.  (Owen,  A,  III,  486  ;  Flower,  41). 
For  convenience,  the  following  provisional  names  may  be  used  : — 

(A)  Lobus  sinister.— This  part  of  the  liver  is  at  the  left  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  (the  ligament  parallel  with  the  meson  and  serv- 
ing to  hold  the  liver  against  the  diaphragm).  This  lobe  is  deeply 
divided,  and  its  caudal  or  thin  edge  is  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
pyloric  region  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  79). 

(B)  Lohus  cysticus — Cystic  lobe.— This  is  at  £he  right  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  and  occupies  the  right  ventral  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  contains  the  cholecyst  or  gall  bladder,  and  hence  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  is  in  some  cases  deeply  divided,  and  in  others  only 
slightly. 

(O)  Lohus  dexter — Right  lobe. — This  is  dorsad  of  the  cystic  lobe. 
It  is  usually  deeply  subdivided,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  right  kidney. 

(D)  Lohus  Spiyelii. — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 
It  is  dorsad  of  the  left  lobe  and  dextro-cephalad  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach.  It  usually  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  fora- 
men of  Winslow,  and  may  be  fully  exposed  by  tearing  away  the 
peritoneum  (§  728)  at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

§  745.  CJioUcystis—QcdXi  bladder. — This  is  a  receptacle  for  bile, 
and  as  stated  above  is  partly  imbedded  in  the  cystic  lobe.  It  is  a 
pear-shaped  sac,  and  the  larger  end  usually  appears  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cystic  lobe  (Fig.  77).  To  expose  it  fiiUy,  turn  the  free 
edge  of  the  cystic  lobe  cephalad. 
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§  746.  Ductus  hepalici — BUe  ducts.— Press  on  the  cholecyst, 
and  the  contained  bile  will  be  forced  into  the  various  hiU  ducts : — 

(1)  Ductus  cysticus. — ^This  is  the  duct  extending  from.the  small 
end  of  the  cholecystis  to  the  ductus  communis  (3).  It  presents  sev- 
eral loops,  the  so  called  impeding  flexures^  and  serves  to  conduct 
the  bile  to  or  from  the  cholecyst  (Fig.  79,  81,  82). 

(2)  Ductus  Tiepaiici  (Pig.  79). — These  are  the  bile  ducts  proper. 
They  convey  the  bile  from  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver  to  the  dv^ 
tus  communis  (Pig.  79,  81).  Press  on  the  cholecystis  again  if  neces- 
sary to  make  them  evident.  Isolate  one  by  means  of  the  tracer. 
Cut  a  V-shaped  slit  in  it  near  its  end  and  press  all  of  the  bile  in  the 
cholecyst  out  through  the  slit.  Then  insert  a  canula  through  this 
slit  and  inject  toward  the  cholecyst  with  plaster  (§  359).  This  will 
fill  aU  the  ducts  as  well  as  the  cholecyst,  and  after  the  plaster  has 
set  they  may  be  traced  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  (§  596  [10]). 

(3)  Ductus  choledochus  communis — ^The  common  bile  duct. — 
As  the  name  implies,  this  receives  all  of  the  other  ducts  from  the 
liver.  It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cystic  duct.  It  reaches 
the  duodenum  about  3  cm.  from  the  pylorus,  and  enters  it  obliquely 
caudad.  Within  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  it  empties  into  a  small 
reservoir  {ampulla  of  YateT\  common  to  it  and  the  duct  of  Wir- 
sung  (Pig.  84). 

The  character  of  the  opening  of  the  ductus  choledochus  and  its 
relation  to  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  are  shown  in  Pig.  84. 

§  747.  Obnious  Structure  of  the  Liver  (hepar).— (A)  Lold. — The  liver  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral deep  red  lobes,  which  are  smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface  from  the  presence  of  the 
peritoneal  investment.  This  is  very  thin  and  is  separated  with  difficulty,  even  over  small 
areas. 

(B)  Lolmii — Lobules. — These  are  plainly  visible  as  smaU  areas  about  1  mm.  in  diam* 
eter,  surrounded  by  rings  of  deeper  color. 

(C)  Parenchyma, — If  a  piece  is  cut  out,  it  may  be  readily  crushed  into  a  pasty  mass, 
showing  that  the  structure  is  pulpy  and  cellular  rather  than  fibrous. 

§  748.  MicroKopic  Structure, — (A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat  (B)  Fibrous  coat  (pro- 
jections of  this  accompany  the  vessels).  (C)  Liver  substance  ;  this  consists  of  lobules 
composed  of  polyhedral  cells  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner  around  the  center  of  the  lobule. 

VeseeU  of  the  Lclmle>—(1)  Intralobular  vein  or  hepatic  veinlet  in  the  center  of  the  lob- 
ule ;  (2)  Interlobular  or  portal  veinlet  and  the  hepatic  arteriole.  These  are  between  the 
lobules,  and  capillaries  pass  from  them  to  the  center  of  the  lobule  between  the  rows  of 
hepatic  cells.  In  addition  to  the  above,  are  the  beginnings  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  See 
Strieker,  A,  407  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  886. 

§  749.  Pancreas,  az.  (Pig.  81,  §  720).— The  cat's  pancreas  is 
greatly  elongated,  and  so  bent  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
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From  the  relations  of  the  two  parts,  they  are  called  respectively  the 
gastro- splenic  and  the  duodenal  parts  of  the  pancreas  vOwen,  A, 
III,  495).  The  organ  is  whoDy  enveloped  by  peritoneum,  thus  dif- 
fering from  the  human,  which  is  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its 
ventral  surface.  ■* 

In  order  to  expose  the  pancreas  fully,  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
great  omentum  should  be  removed,  and  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines should  be  drawn  candad. 


Like  the  human  pancreas,  that  of  the  eat  has  two  Auct&~Ductv.i 
Wirsungianus  and  Ductus  SaTdorini — which  open  separately  into 
the  intestine,  although  they  anastomose  in  the  substance  of  the 
pancreas  (Fig.  81-83). 

Preparatifm — Fig.  81. — The  great  omentum,  the  jejunum,  ileum, 
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colon  and  liver  were  removed  ;  the  remaining  parts  shown  in  situ. 
The  duct  of  Wirsung  was  afterward  injected  with  Berlin  blue,  and 
both  it  and  the  duct  of  Santorini  dissected  out  to  show  their  branches 
and  anasto-iioses. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  8i.— 1.  Pyloric  refiOD  of  the  slomach. 

a.  Pylorus.    3-a.  The  duodenum. 

4.  Oastro-Bplenie  divisioii  of  the  pancreas,  near  the  main  brniicli  of  the  duct  of  Wirsuog. 

6.  The  duodenal  part  of  ths  pancreas  aud  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

6.  DnndeuDm  at  tb«  point  where  the  duct  of  Santorini  pierces  ila  nails.  The  dotted 
line  shoivg  thp  extent  of  the  pAncreaa  on  the  dnrs«l  side  of  the  iutestine.  The  duct  of  San- 
torini is  seen  to  anastomoee  with  each  divition  of  the  dact  of  Wirsung:. 

7.  Ductus  communis  choledochuB. 

8.  Tlie  point  nhere  the  ductos  cboledochua  and  the  duct  <jf  Wirsun;  enter  the 

9.  Tip  of  the  spleen,  somewhat  displaced. 

10.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  B^ndiog  the  infurior  pancreatlco-dnodennl  hranch  to 

11.  Superior  mesenteric  vein  receiving  a  corresponding  branch. 


Preparation— Pig.  82.— Tlie  liver  was  turned  to  the  right,  bring- 
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ing  the  coQcaTe  side  up ;  the  dnodenum  to  the  left,  so  that  its  right 
side  looks  directly  upward ;  it  was  then  sliced  off  to  the  level  of  the 
ampulla  of  Vater  and  the  duct  of  Santorini. 

ExpltwAtion  »f  Fig.  82.— 1.  PyloruB. 

2.  The  dnct  o(  SaQtoriot  paadng  obliquely  through  the  dnodeDiJ  wftUa. 

8.  Cut  tiDii  of  the  Inferior  pBUcreatioo-duodeual  arlerf. 

4.  Same  for  the  correepondiDg  vein. 

0.  The  duodoDRl  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

5.  Cut  end  of  the  duodenal  paDcreae,  sbnwiug  triaugalar  aeclion,  and  the  intestine 
parti;  enveloped  by  it 

6.  The  ampulla  of  Vater. 

7.  The  duct  of  Wirsung,  opening  into  the  ampulla. 

8.  The  ductus  commuuie  cbolodoclinfl,  also  opening  into  the  ampulla, 
g,  Thfi  duodenal  branch  of  the  dnct  of  Wirsung. 

10.  The  gastro-spli'Dic  branch  diBplaced. 

11.  Duct  from  the  pancreatic  reeerroir  opening  by  a  large  branch  into  10,  aod  by  a  small 

12.  Pancreatic  reeerroir  covering  part  of 
the  cholecyst. 

13.  The  "  imiieding  fleinres"  in  the 
cystic  duct. 

14.  'I'he  cbolecyetis  constricted  In  tlie 
middle,  aa  is  also  the  pancreatic  reservoir, 
by  a  linn  wide  bond  passing  over  them. 

15, 15.  The  cyaUc  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Fraparation—Fig.  83.— The 
ventral  wall  of  the  duodenum 
was  partly  removed  to  show  the 
openings  of  the  ducts,  which  had 
been  exposed  by  diBsectioii. 

^  Exptaoatiooof  Fig.  83.— 1.  Pylorus. 

3  and  4.  Duct  of  Wirsung. 

8.  Duct  of  Bnntorini  anastomosing  freely 

Fio.  83.— Vbhtbai,  View  op  THK  Human      ^jth  the  preceding,  and  opening  inio  the 

Pabcbratic  Doctb.    {After  Bernard,      inteeUoe  between  tiie  aperture  of  the  am- 

17).     x.S.  polla  of  Vater  and  the  pylorue. 

5.  Ductus  communis  choledochna. 

6.  Opening  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  at  the  summit  of  a  papilla. 

7.  Opening  of  the  ampulla  at  the  simtmit  of  a  similar  papilla.  These  openings  an 
usually  about  10-15  mm.  apart. 

§  750.  Dnotos  Wimmgianiu — Duct  of  Wirsung,  principal  pan- 
creatic duct. — This,  in  the  cat,  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two 
pancreatic  ducts,  as  in  man.    It  opens  into  a  small  reservoir,  am- 
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pulla  of  Vater,  within  the  walls  of  the  duodenum.  The  ampulla 
appears  as  an  oblique  elevation  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  duode- 
num, and  receives  also  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  (Fig.  84). 
Preparation — Fig.  84. — The  duodenum  should  be  suspended  in 
95  per  cent  alcohol  for  2-3  days,  or  it  may  be  hardened  in  Muller's 
fluid  (see  Frey,  A).  Then  rather  thick  ireehand  sections  may  be 
made  with  a  razor  or  a  very  sharp  scalpel.  The  sections  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  with  a  tripod  lens  or  with  a  J-in.  objective 
and  a  compound  microscope. 


'X 

Fia.  8i. — Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Ampulla  ofVatkh,  8H0Winothe  Entraiiice 
OF  THE  DucTUB  CH0LED0CHC9  AND  THE  Duct  of  Wibbumo  ;  x  8.4.  A  and  B,— 
SiuiLAK  SixmoNB  OF  THE  AupoLLA  OF  Vatbr  Df  Man.  (A  uii!  B,  ttt/ST  CUude 
Bernard,  17).     x  1.7B. 

ExpIaiuLtioD  of  Fig.  84. — AmpallA,  Ampulla  of  Vater. — The  aac-llke  apace  In  the 
wall  of  the  duodenum  into  which  open  the  doetue  cholodochvta  and  the  dnctOB  Wirenngj- 
uius.  The  ampulla  is  not  a  free  space,  but  is  more  or  leMfilled  by  anistomosins  pTi>cesses 
■priDging  from  the  wbUb.  The  ampulla  opena  into  the  dnodeDom  through  a  single  orifice 
on  the  sninmit  of  a  slight  papilla. 

Dct.  chid,  cmn..  Ductus  ctaoledochu*  communis,  ni. — The  common  bile  dnct.— It  is 
seen  to  have  iu  lumen  partly  filled  with  anastomosing  processes  which  allow  the  bile  to 
flow  into  the  ampalla,  but  tend  to  prevent  anr  regurgitation. 

Dct.  Wirsung.,  Ductus  Wirsungjanus,  as  — Duct  of  Wirsnng, — The  pancreatic  duct 
emptying  into  the  ampulla  of  Valer.  In  the  cat  it  is  usually  much  larger  than  the  duct 
of  Santoriui  (Fig.  Hl-83). 
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Macosa. — The  macous  membrane  of  the  small  inteetine. 

M.  circularis. — The  circular  layer  of  unstripod  muecle. 

M.  longitudinalls. — The  longitudinal  layer  of  unstriped  muscles. 

Ost,  amp.  Vtr.,  Ostium  ampulls  Vateri,  <».— The  opening  or  month  of  the  ampulla 

of  Vater. 

Submucosa. — The  layer  of  connective  tissue  between  the  circular  muscle  and  the 
muscalaris  mucosae. 

Fig.  84,  A  and  B. — Dct.  chid.,  Ductus  choledochus  commnnis,  az. — ^The  common 
bile  duct. 

Dct.  W.y  Ductus  Wirsungianus. — The  pancreatic  duct  opening  into  the  ampulla  of 
Vater.  In  A,  both  ducts  open  at  the  bottom  of  i.ie  ampulla.  This  is  said  by  Bernard  to 
be  the  normal  conditiou.  In  B,  the  bile  duct  extends  nearly  to  the  orifice  of  the  ampulla, 
as  in  the  cat.    This  is  not  common  in  man,  although  normal  in  the  cat. 

§  751.  Demonstration  of  the  Duct  of  Wirsunff,  the  terminal 
part  of  the  Ductus  choledochus,  and  the  Ampulla  of'  Vater. 

Turn  the  duodenum  to  the  left  and  trace  the  ductus  choledochus 
to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  intestine.  Now  remove  the  i)erito- 
neal  covering  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pancreas  just  caudad  of  tlie 
termination  of  the  ductus  choledochus.  Then  tear  away  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas  very  carefully,  and  the  duct  will  be  exposed. 
It  looks  like  an  uninjected  blood  vessel.  Trace  it  for  some  distance 
ftx)m  the  intestine  and  it  will  be  found  to  divide  into  two  main 
branches,  one  for  each  part  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  81-83).  Open  the 
duct  about  1  cm.  from  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  intestine,  and 
pass  a  beaded  bristle  into  it  toward  the  intestine.  With  a  sharp 
scalpel,  slice  away  the  intestine  over  the  point  of  entrance  of  tlie 
ductus  choledochus  communis  and  the  ductus  Wirsungianus,  mak- 
ing the  slices  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  two  ducts.  Continue 
the  cutting  until  the  plaster  in  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the 
bristle  in  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  are  exposed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  ducts  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall  obliquely  caudad, 
and  open  separately  into  the  ampulla  (Pig.  84).  The  ampulla  then 
opens  through  a  slight  papilla  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 

Contrary  to  the  common  statement,  the  two  ducts  cannot  be  said 
to  unite  at  all  (Gage,  3,  177). 

In  some  respects  it  is  better  to  employ  a  specimen  whose  hepatic 
ducts  have  not  been  injected  with  plaster  to  demonstrate  the  rela- 
tion and  termination  of  the  two  ducts.  In  this  case  a  bristle  sliould 
be  put  into  each. 

(B)  Ductus  Santorini— L3S3er  pancreatic  duct  (Pig.  88). — This, 
in  the  cat,  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  hence 
its  demonstration  is  more  difficult.     It  ooens  on  the  left  side  of  the 
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intestine  obliquely  caudad  of  the  preceding,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  tearing  away  first  tlie  peritoneum  and  then  the  pancreatic  sub- 
stance. The  anastomosia  of  ttie  two  pancreatic  ducts  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  injecting  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  peripherad  witii 
Berlin  blue. 

g  753.  Obviou*  Strudurt  of  the  Pauereat. — It  ia  composed  of  a  great  m&u^  Hmall  lob- 
ules BrraDged  like  &  banch  of  grapes,  the  dncu  repnfBeDting  the  stems  of  tbe  grapeti. 
Such  glandB  are  said  to  be  raetmoat. 

g  TSiJ.  The  Mkroxxpie  Blrticture  as  well  as  tlie  obvious  structure  is  in  all  esaential 
particulnrs  like  ihat  of  the  mlivary  glands  (g§  788,  789).  Bee  Strieker,  A,  29S ;  Qumu,  A, 
11,896. 


Fig.  85.— Dorbo-vkntbai.  Section       Fio.  86,— IjOHOITDDihal  DEXTKO-smiBTBAL 
OF  THE  BioiiT  KiDNET,  Caudal  Section  of  the  Right  Eidnet,  Vbn- 

View;   xl.l.  TRai-VibW;   xl.l. 

Preparation— Fig.  85,  86.— The  ureter  and  pelvis  were  inflated 
by  injecting  95  per  cent,  alcohol  through  the  ureter  toward  the  kid- 
ney. Then  the  ureter  was  ligatured  and  tlie  kidney  carefully 
removed  and  placed  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days,  then  in 
96  per  cent,  alcohol  for  the  same  time.  When  well  hardened  it 
was  sliced  off  to  the  level  shown  in  the  figurea 

ExplatiatioD  of  Fig.  8s,  86.— Hi! um.— The  concsrttF  of  the  mesa]  border  of  the  kid 
1107.     It  is  at  this  praut  that  the  ureter  and  the  blood  reesela  enter. 

Papilla. — The  apex  of  the  mednllBry  portion.  From  its  free  end  the  urine  eiudea. 
There  la  but  one  papilla  tn  the  cat.  In  Fig  86,  the  mcdnllary  portion  soeros  to  end  by 
several  pepillte,  bat  tbe  pvremida  foriniTig  these  converge  at  a  liigher  level  than  here 
■hown,  and  finallj  end  as  shown  in  Fie.  85. 

Pelvis.— Tbe  aomewbat  dilated  spac]  inta  which  the  papilla  opens. 

Substaati*  medulUris. — The  medullary  01  central  part  of  the  kidncj 

Tunica  fibrosa  (Fig.  85). — The  thick  Sbroua  sac  enclosing  the  kidnej.  It  is  reflected 
into  the  hilnm  and  apon  the  nreter. 
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§  754.  Ren— Kidney  (Pig.  77,  78,  85,  86,  101,  103,  §  722).— Turn 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines  to  the  right,  and  the  left  kidney  will 
be  exposed.  Remove  any  fat  that  can  be  removed  without  displac- 
ing the  kidney.  Its  lateral  aspect  is  convex,  while  the  mesal  one 
presents  a  deep  concavity,  the  so  called  hilum  of  the  kidney. 

The  right  kidney  is  somewhat  farther  cephalad  than  the  left, 
thus  differing  from  man.  Only  the  ventral  surface  is  covered  with 
peritoneum  (Pig.  78) ;  but  the  entire  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a 
special  fibrous  capsule  or  covering  (Pig.  85). 

(Xmmu  StruOwrt  of  the  Kidney. — ^With  a  sharp  scalpel,  make  a  lipng^tadinal  dextro- 
sinistral  section  of  the  kidney,  removing  the  ventral  three  fiftha  The  appearance  shown 
in  Fig.  86  wiH  appear. 

The  ureter  (§  756)  commences  as  a  funnel -shaped  opening  from  the  hollow  or  pelvic 
part  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  85,  86). 

The  solid  part  of  the  kidney  is  evidently  composed  of  two  portions — ^the  eetcU,  periphe- 
ral or  earUeal,  and  the  entaiy  central  or  medullary  portions.  The  cortical  or  peripheral 
])crtion  is  granular  and  of  a  deep  color,  while  the  medallary  portion  is  lighter  in  color, 
smooth,  compact,  and  of  more  or  less  triangular  outline.  The  apex  projects  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  is  called  the  renal  papilla.  There  are  several  in  man,  but  only  one  in 
the  cat. 

§  755.  Mieroeeopie  Structure,— (A)  TubuU  uriniferi^  or  urinary  tubules — ^tubes  lined 
with  ceUs  and  forming  the  kidney  substance  proper.  (B)  Blood  DCueU  and  lymphatice. 
(C)  Nerves  and  conneetioe  tumie. 

In  the  medullary  part  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  veseels  and  urinary  tubules  are  mostly 
stnught  in  direction,  while  in  the  cortical  portion  they  are  looped  or  convoluted ;  both 
vessels  and  tubules  are  branched.  The  arteries  form  the  so  called  glomeruli  or  Malpighian 
corpuscles  by  a  multiple  knotting  at  their  termination.  See  Strieker,  A,  460  ;  Quain,  A, 
11,406. 

§  756.  Ureter.— Grasp  the  kidney  with  one  hand  and  the  uro- 
cyst  (Pig.  101)  with  the  other.  Draw  the  former  cephalad  and  the 
latter  caudad.  There  will  be  seen,  stretching  between  the  kidney 
and  the  neck  of  the  urocyst,  a  narrow  tense  band,  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  fat.  This  band  is  the  ureter y  or  duct  conveying  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  urocyst. 

Sometimes  one  may  inflate  the  urocyst  by  blowing  into  the  renal 
end  of  the  ureter,  but  usually  the  ureter  is  too  greatly  contracted. 
The  tubular  character  of  the  latter  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
however,  by  using  a  beaded  bristle  (§  136)  or  by  commencing  at  the 
kidney  and  slitting  it  with  fine  scissors. 

§  757.  Urocystis,  vesica  urinaria — Urinary  bladder  (Pig.  77, 
101,  §  718).— This  is  the  receptacle  for  the  urine. 

A.  Ligamentum  susp€nsorium,—QTB,sp  the  cephalic  or  larger 
free  end  of  the  bladder  and  draw  it  ventro-caudad.    A  thin  mem- 
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brane  like  the  mesentery  will  be  seen  between  it  and  the  ventrime- 
son,  the  ligamentum  swspeiisorium.  It  is  formed  of  a  duplicatnre 
of  peritoneum,  and  in  young  animals  there  may  be  seen  between 
its  two  layers  the  remnants  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  and  of  the 
urachus  (Gray,  A  812  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  800). 

B.  Ligamentum  laierale. — ^In  addition  to  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, one  having  the  same  general  appearance  will  be  seen  on  each 
side. 

O.  Cervix  urocystis — Neck  of  the  urinary  bladder. — Draw  the 
urocyst  caudad  and  its  fixed  point  will  be  seen  to  grow  narrow. 
This  narrow  part  is  the  necky  and  its  continuation  to  the  exterior  is 
called  the  urethra  or  excretory  canal  of  the  bladder.  The  ureters 
penetrate  the  urocyst  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  their  course  through 
the  wall  is  quite  oblique,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
bristle  from  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

§  758.  Obvious  Structwre  of  the  Uroeyst. — Cut  a  slit  in  the  urinary  bladder  to  aUo  w  the 
urine  to  escape,  then  cut  oat  a  piece  about  2  cm.  square.  Rinse  it  with  water  or  normal 
salt  solution.  There  may  be  demonstrated  a  structure  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of 
the  stomach :— (A)  An  ectal  serous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  im  intermediate  firm  or  museu- 
lor  coat.  (C)  An  ental  soft  or  mucoue  coat.  The  muscular  and  mncous  coats  are,  how- 
ever, more  closely  united  than  in  the  stomach. 

§  759.  Microscopic  Structure, — (A)  Serous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  Muscolar  (unstriped) 
coat : — {1)  Longitudinal  layer ;  (2)  circular  layer ;  (3)  longitudinal  layer.  The  three  layers 
are  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of— 6.  (C)  Submucosa  of  loose  connective 
tissue.  (D)  Mucous  coat  covered  with  stratified  epithelium.  See  Strieker,  A,  487 ;  Quain, 
A,  II.  423. 

§  760.  Adrenale — Gapsula  renalis,  capsula  suprarenalis. — ^Tum 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right.  About  2  cm.  meso-cephalad 
of  the  kidney  will  appear  a  pinkish,  oval  body  about  2  cm.  long 
and  1  cm.  wide.  Its  caudal  end  is  usually  in  contact  with  the  V. 
renalis  and  its  ventral  surface  is  crossed  by  the  V.  adreno-lumbalis 
(Fig.  101,  adm.). 

The  right  adrenal  is  in  about  the  same  x>osition  with  resi)ect  to 
the  right  kidney  ;  but  as  the  V.  cava  and  part  of  the  liver  are  on  its 
ventral  surface,  it  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated  as  the  left. 

Both  adrenals  are  covered  on  their  ventral  surface  by  perito- 
neum. Neither  of  them  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney.  In  this 
respect  they  diflTer  from  their  human  homologues. 

§  761.  Uterus— Womb  (§  723).— If  the  cat  is  a  female,  there  will 
appear  between  the  rectum  and  the  urocyst  a  mesal  organ,  the 
uterus^  having  the  same  general  color  and  appearance  as  the  intes- 
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tines.  It  is  a  hollow  organ  and  at  its  cephalic  end  bifurcates, 
fonning  the  so  called  cornua  or  h(yrns  of  the  uterus.  The  horns 
extend  obliquely  latero-cephalad  nearly  to  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  corresponding  kidney  (Fig.  77). 

§  762.  Tuba  Fallopiana— Fallopian  tube,  Oviductus.— Near  the 
ends,  the  horns  of  the  uterus  become  quite  small  and  more  or  less 
convoluted.  This  small  part  of  the  horn  is  called  the  oviduct  or 
Fallopian  tube.  It  opens  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  thus 
putting  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  communication  with  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  The  end  is  somewhat  funnel  shaped  and  one  edge  is 
applied  to  the  ovary.    Quain,  II,  470. 

Make  an  incision  in  one  of  the  cornua  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  pass  a  beaded  bristle  into  the  uterus,  and  then 
along  the  Fallopian  tube  throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  will  be 
facilitated  by  severing  the  connections  of  the  tube  so  that  it  may  be 
straightened.    . 

§  763.  ligamentum  uteri. — Grasp  a  uterine  comu  and  lift  it  up. 
A  broad  membranous  band  will  appear  extending  laterad  from  it. 
This  is  the  ligamerdum  latum  or  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  and 
its  horns.  Like  the  mesentery  and  ligaments  of  the  urocyst,  it  is 
simply  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum. 

Ligwineidum  rotundum — Round  ligament. — Look  through  the 
ligament  toward  the  light ;  a  thickening  will  appear  in  it  extending 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  horn  caudad  to  the  abdominal  wall 
ventrad  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  39).  This  is  the  round  ligament, 
and  may  be  traced  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  terminates  in 
the  external  organs  of  generation. 

§  764.  Obmous  Strvetvre. — (A)  Serous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  Muscular  coat.  (C)  A 
soft  mucous  coat  These  points  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  cutting  out  a  small  piece 
of  the  uterus  or  one  of  its  horns. 

§  765.  Microscopic  Structure. — (A)  Sermts  (peritoneal)  coat,  (B)  Muscular  (unstriped) 
coat ;  tlie  fibers  greatly  interlace  and  are  mixed  with  abundant  connective  tissue.  (C) 
Mucous  coat.    See  Strieker,  A,  606  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  464. 

§  766.  Ovarium — Ovary. — At  the  cephalic  end  of  each  Fallo- 
pian tube  (§  762)  may  be  seen  the  ovary ^  a  yellowish  oval  body 
about  1  cm.  long  and  .5  cm.  wide.  It  ia  supported  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  broad  ligament. 

§  767.  Microscopic  Structure. — (A)  Modified  peritoneal  coat.  (B)  Ovarian  stroma — 
connective  tissue,  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  Graafian  follicles  with  tlie  ova.  See  Striclser, 
A,  610 ;  Quain.  A,  II,  472. 
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§  768.  Vas  deferens. — If  the  subject  is  a  male,  there  will  be  seen 
on  each  side  a  white  cord,  the  vas  deferens  or  spermaduct  (Fig.  101), 
looping  around  the  ventral  side  of  the  ureter  and  A.  hypogastrica, 
and  then  extending  toward  the  urethra. 

If  the  vas  deferens  is  ti-aced  peripherad,  away  from  the  urethra, 
it  will  be  seen  to  penetrate  the  abdominal  wall  laterad  of  the  A. 
epigastrica  and  ventrad  of  Poupart'  s  ligament. 

In  traversing  the  abdominal  wall,  it  passes  through  the  canalts 
inguinalis.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein 
and  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  and  all  together  form  the  spei^- 
matic  cord.  The  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  is  called  the  annulus  abdominalis  internus  or  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  while  the  one  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  abdominal 
wall  is  called  the  annulus  abdominalis  externus  or  external  ab- 
dominal ring  (Fig.  39). 

From  the  external  ab4ominal  ring,  the  spermatic  cord  extends 
obliquely  caudad  and  entad  of  the  skin  to  the  testis. 

THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS,  MOUTH  CAVITY,  PHARYNX, 

NECK,  THORAX  AND  DIAPHRAGM. 

§  709. — Names  of  Parts  in  the  Order  of  Examination.— Q\2cti^\x\K  parotis — Ductus  Ste- 
noniaous  —  Glaudula  submaxillaris — Ductus  VVbartonianus  —  Lingua  —  Pharynx — Tuba 
Eustacbiana  —  Larynx  —  Trachea  —  (Esophagus  —  Pleura  —  Tliy  mus  —  Pulmo — Cardia — 
Diaphragm  a. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  these  parts  are  treated  in  Chap.  VIII  and  IX. 

§  770.  Instruments  and  Material  the  same  as  for  the  abdomen  witb  the  addition  of  a 
saw  (Fig.  2\),  nippers  (Fig.  ll),  bmded  hrisUiS  (§  130),  and  about  100  cc.  of  the  Berlin 
blue  nol'it.'on. 

ChoiC3  of  Specimen  the  same  as  for  the  abdomen. 

SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

§  771.  References.— Qufidn,  A,  II,  835  ;  Gray,  A,  757  ;  Bernard,  A,  504 ;  Chauveau, 
A,  387  ;  Leyh,  A,  372  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  896 ;  Cuvier.  A,  III,  409  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  241  :  Gegen- 
baur  (Lankester),  A,  619  ;  Milne  Edward  %  A,  VI,  220  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A  ;  Gurlt, 
A,  861. 

§  772.  Posture  and  Preparation. — ^The  cat  should  be  dorsicum- 
bent,  with  a  block  crosswise  under  the  neck,  and  the  head  rotated 
dextrad  so  that  the  side  of  the  face  looks  upward ;  the  mouth  should 
be  held  open  with  a  cork.  The  animal  should  be  injected  from  the 
femoral  artery,  making  the  plaster  somewhat  thinner  than  usual 
(§§  345,  362).    The  femoral  vein  should  be  injected  with  blue  plas- 
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ter  i%  362).  If  the  abdomen  is  not  to  be  used  (§  234),  it  is  easier  to 
inject  from  the  postcava  and  the  aorta  (§§  363,  365 j. 

As  plaster  will  not  pass  the  valves  in  the  veins,  it  is  best  for  this 
preparation,  as  for  Fig.  101,  to  inject  the  jngnlar  vein  with  fine  blue 
mass  (see  §  1460)  instead  of  blue  plaster.  Tliis  is  only  necessary, 
however,  for  permanent  preparations  or  for  special  demonstrations. 

§  773.  Salivary  01a]idi.~The  salivary  glands  are  the  oigans, 
belonging  to  the  digestive  system,  which  secrete  the  saliva  and  j)onr 
it  into  the  oral  cavity  through  single  or  multiple  ducts.  They  are 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  mouth  and  mostly  just  entad  of 
the  skin.  There  are  6  on  each  side  \— Parotid^  syJlymaaiUary^  sub- 
lingual^ molar ,  zygomatic. 

§  774.  Preparation  of  the  Ducts  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — 

These  should  be  injected  with  Berlin  blue  (see  §  1449),  or  if  that  is 
not  at  hand,  there  may  be  used  a  sufScient  quantity  of  chrome 
gn?en  or  orange  ground  in  16  per  cent,  glycerin  to  give  a  decided 
color.  As  the  process  of  injection  is  somewhat  troublesome,  the 
ducts  may  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  into  them  beaded  bristles. 

§  775.  Preparation  of  WhartovUB  Ihict — This  opens  on  the 
summit  of  a  prominent  papilla  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
just  cephalad  of  the  frsenum  (Pig.  88).  It  usuaUy  lies  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  Grasp  it  near  its  free  end  with  the  fine  forceps,  and 
enlarge  the  opening  with  the  probe  of  the  tracer ;  then  insert  a 
beaded  bristle  or  the  canula  for  injection  (§  368). 

Injection.— The  canula  need  not  be  tied,  but  merely  compressed 
with  the  fingers  while  injecting.  Before  commencing  the  injection, 
the  canula  should  be  filled  with  the  injecting  mass  to  avoid  air.  In 
making  the  injection,  the  pressure  should  be  light  and  continued  for 
but  a  short  time  lest  the  duct  be  ruptured.  If  the  injection  is  suc- 
cessful and  the  tongue  be  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  duct  may 
be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  extending  nearly  parallel  with  the 
mandibular  ramus  as  far  caudad  as  the  last  tooth. 

§  776.  Preparation  of  SterwrHs  Duct — With  coarse  forceps  or 
the  fingers,  grasp  the  dorsal  lip  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
draw  it  laterad  so  as  to  expose  the  mucous  membrane  opposite  the 
last  premolar  tooth  (Fig.  61).  Just  cephalad  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  opposite  the  most  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  praemolar 
will  be  seen  a  slight  ridge  on  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cephalic 
end  of  this  ridge  is  about  1  cm.  from  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  at  the 
end  will  be  seen  a  slight  circular  depression,  which  is  the  opening 
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of  the  duct.  Enlarge  the  opening  with  the  probe  of  the  tracer,  and 
insert  a  beaded  bristle  or  a  canula  for  injection.  Inject  as  directed 
for  Wharton's  duct  (§  775). 

§  777.  Exposure  of  the  Salivary  Glands  and  their  Ducts.— 
Divide  the  skin  as  follows : — (A)  Along  the  mesal  border  of  the 
mandibvZar  ramus  from  the  canine  tooth  directly  caudad  as  far  as 
the  caudal  end  of  the  larynx.  (B)  From  the  caudal  end  of  the 
incision  (A)  to  a  point  opposite  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
(O)  From  the  maxillary  canine  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the  ear.  (D) 
Along  the  edge  of  the  lips  from  the  mandibular  to  the  maxillary 
canine,  leaving  a  narrow  band  of  skin  with  the  lip. 

Exposure  of  the  Olands^  etc. — Commence  at  the  angle  next  the 
larynx  (ventro-caudal  angle)  and  dissect  the  skin  free.  Use  a  sharp 
scalpel  and  dissect  close  to  the  skin.  Then  commence  at  the  same 
point  and  dissect  free  the  thin  dermal  muscle  (§  608)  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  skin  was  dissected.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the 
greatest  care  in  removing  the  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to 
nerves  and  vessels.  Remove  the  caudal  part  first,  thus  exposing 
the  glands  and  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  more  easily  seen 
than  their  branches.  Compare  the  appearances  presented  with 
those  shovm  in  Fig.  67.  If  the  gland  ducts  were  injected  with  fine 
mass,  the  glands  will  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  mass  used.  The 
duct  of  the  parotid  (Fig.  87)  will  be  very  conspicuous  and  will  serve 
as  a  kind  of  landmark.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Y.  jugularis  (Fig. 
87, 101). 

In  exposing  and  isolating  nerves  and  vessels  in  this  preparation, 
it  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  greatest  care.  The  sharp  tracer 
cannot  be  used  as  safely  as  in  most  cases.  Use  the  dull  tracer,  fine 
forceps  and  scissors,  and  remove  fat  and  connective  tissue  piece- 
meal. So  many  branches  of  the  nerves  enter  the  dermal  muscle 
that  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  it  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  remove 
at  the  same  time  the  larger  branches  of  the  nerves. 

Explanation  of  Pig.  87.— A.  fac,  A.  facialis.— Facial  artery; 
a  branch  of  the  carotid.  Ductus  Stenon.  (Stenonianus). — Stenon's 
duct ;  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Olandula  parotis. — The  parotid 
gland,  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands.  Ol.  (Olandula)  submax- 
illaris. — The  submaxillary  gland.  Ol.  m.,  Olandula  molaris. — 
Molar  gland.  Mandible. — Inferior  maxilla,  lower  jaw.  M.  dv. 
(davo-)  trapezius  (Fig.  66).     M.  stemo-mstd.  (mastoideus)  (Fig. 
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73).  U.  tmp.,  M.  temptn-alis.  M.matr.,  M.  masseter  (Fig.  67). — 
Masseter  mascle.  N.  aor.  (auiiculaxia)  magnus,  H.  tmp.  fac.,  N. 
temporo-fooialis. — Branches  of  the  temporo-facial  dirision  of  the 
facial  neme  (vii).  N.  crv.  facial.,  N,  oervico-fadalU.  — Cerrico- 
iacial  division  of  l\\e facial  nerve  (vii).  N,  tmp.  aur.,  N.  temporo- 
auxioularifl. — Branches  of  tbe  temporo-auricular  division  of  the 


Fio,  87.— Sautabv  Glaum  o.'  the  Lbft  Side;    «  1, 

trigeminus  nerve  (v).  Pili  tactiles.— Tactile  hairs.  Tliere  are 
usually  5-8  of  these.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  tri- 
gemiims  nerve  (v)  and  are  supposed  to  be  tactile  hairs.  TibriBSse. — 
Wliiskers.  These  stiff  hairs  are  likewise  supplied  by  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  nerve  and  an-  also  supposed  to  be  tactile  oi^na. 
v.  facialia —Facial  vein.  A  branch  of  the  external  jngulai-  vein. 
v.  jugularis  ex^rua. — ^T he  external  jugular  vein.    It  almost  inva- 
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riably  lies  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  and  separates 
the  latter  from  the  lymphatib  immediately  cephalad  of  it.    Zygoma, 
arcus  zygomatlcus. — ^The  zygomatic  arch  (Pig.  56). 
For  the  manner  of  preparation,  see  §§  772,  777. 

§  778.  Nerves. — Cervico-facial  division  of  the  facialis  (vii) 
(Fig.  87). — This  emerges  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  lymphatic 
gland  (Fig.  87,  Gl.  lym.),  crosses  the  V.  facialis  and  divides  into  the 
two  main  divisions,  one  of  whicii  extends  along  the  joiandible,  the 
other  dorso-cephalad  towai^d  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Ti^mporo-fdcial  division  of  the  facialis  (vii)  (Pig  87,  N.  tmp. 
fac). — About  1  cm.  dorsad  of  the  parotid  duct  there  emerges  an- 
other branch  which  extends  dorso-cephalad  and  spreads  out  in 
many  branches  over  the  side  of  the  head  and  face. 

TeiTvporo-auricular  division  of  the  trigeminus  (branch  of  the  3d 
or  inferior  division  of  the  V  nerve). — It  has  tlie  same  general  direc- 
tion as  the  temporo-facial  branch  of  the  facialis  and  anastomoses 
j'reely  with  it.  Its  tine  branches  spread  out  over  the  head  and  face 
as  do  those  of  the  temporo-facial 

At  the  dorso-cephalic  angle  of  the  parotid  emerges  another 
branch  of  the  temporo-auricular  (Fig.  87,  N.  tmp.  aur.;.  It  extends 
almost  directly  dorsad. 

Auricular  is  magnus  (Pig.  87). — ^This  large  spinal  nerve  emerges 
from  between  the  MM.  claw-trapezius  and  sterno-mastoideus.  It 
then  extends  dorso-cephalad  and  spreads  out  over  the  caudal  sur- 
face of  the  external  ear. 

GLANDULE  SALIVARIiE. 

§  779.  Olandula  parotis— Parotid  gland  — The  position  and 
relations  of  this  gland  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  87.  It  surrounds  the 
ventral  half  of  the  external  ear. 

§  780.  Ductus  Stenonianus — Stenon's  duct,  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland  (Pig.  87). — It  extends  cephalad  from  the  cephalic  edge  of  the 
gland  along  the  ectal  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle,  nearly  directly 
toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  When  near  the  edge  of  the  lip  it 
penetrates  the  cheek,  passing  entad  of  the  facial  vein  (Pig.  87,  V. 
facialis).  It  opens  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  cheek  opposite  the 
most  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  premolar  (Pig.  57). 

Isolate  the  duct  as  directed  for  nerves  and  vessels  (§  777).  It 
may  be  easUy  traced  if  it  has  been  injected  or  if  a  black  bristle  has 
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been  inserted.    Near  the  gland  it  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  several 
branches. 

§  781.  Olandnla  parotidea  acoessoria  —  Accessory  parotid 
gland. — In  about  one  subject  in  ten  there  may  be  found  one  or 
more  small  glandular  masses  connected  with  the  parotid  duct. 
These  are  sometimes  in  contact  with  the  duct  at  some  point  of  its 
course  over  the  masseter,  or  they  may  be  separated  for  a  centimeter 
or  more ;  if  separated,  a  slender  duct  ccmnects  them  with  the  main 
duct    Mivart,  B,  173. 

§  782.  Olandola  submazillaris — Submaxillary  gland  (Fig.  87). 
The  submaxillary  gland  is  ventrad  and  partly  entad  of  the  parotid. 
Its  cephalic  edge  is  also  covered  by  the  lymphatics.  The  lobula- 
tions of  the  submaxillary  are  coarser  than  those  of  the  parotid ;  and 
if  uninjected  it  is  of  deeper  color. 

§  783.  Ductus  Whartonianns — Wharton's  duct,  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland. — In  order  to  expose  this,  the  lymphatics  and 
the  vein  should  be  removed.  The  duct  appears  at  the  cephalic  bor- 
der of  the  gland,  and  extends  almost  directly  dorsad,  passing  be- 
tween the  MM.  digastricus  (Fig.  101)  and  masseter  (67),  until  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  tooth.  In  its  pass- 
age between  the  muscles,  its  lateral  surface  is  crossed  by  the  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  N,  trigeminus  (v). 

Exposure, — Divide  and  reflect  the  M.  digastricus  (Fig.  101) ; 
then  the  duct  may  be  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Its  passage 
along  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  the  papilla  may  be  more  readily 
traced  by  removing  part  or  all  of  the  corresponding  mandibular 
ramus. 

§  784.  Glandula  sublingualis— Sublingual  gland.— The  sublin- 
gual gland  in  the  cat  is  quite  small  and  so  closely  connected  to  the 
submaxillary  that  it  appears  as  an  accessory  of  it.  It  is  elongated 
and  extends  cephalad  from  the  submaxillary  about  2  cm.  and  par- 
allel with  Wharton's  duct  Its  duct,  smaller  than  that  of  the  sub- 
maxillary, extends  parallel  with  it  and  opens  upon  the  same  papilla. 

§  785.  Glandula  molaris — Molar  gland.— This  gland  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  parotid,  but  is  of  the  same  general  appearance. 
It  is  situated  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  about  1  cm.  ventrad  of 
Stenon's  duct.  It  has  several  ducts  which  pass  straight  through 
the  cheek  and  open  on  the  mucous  surface.  This  gland  is  con- 
sidered by  Cuvier  (A,  HI,  424),  Ward,  (A,  IV,  426),  and  Quain 
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(A,  II,  301),  to  be  merely  an  aggregation  of  buccal  glands ;  see 
§794. 

§  786.  Olandula  zygomatica— Zygomatic,  subzygomatic  or  in- 
fraorbital gland. — This  is  a  compact,  somewhat  elongated  gland 
situated  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  orbit.  Its  ventral  end  rests  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  just  caudad  of  the  last 
maxillary  tooth  (true  molar,  see  Fig.  57,  D.  M.),  and  its  duct  opens 
at  the  same  place. 

§  787.  To  demonstrate  this  gland,  the  mouth  may  be  kept  open 
by  a  cork  between  the  teeth  ;  then  the  mucous  membrane  just  caudad 
of  the  last  maxillary  tooth  should  be  cut,  and  the  gland  will  appear. 
Or  the  zygoma,  the  malar  process  of  the  maxilla  and  the  masseter 
muscle  may  be  removed  to  expose  the  lateral  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  gland  will  be  found  at  the  ventro-lateral  surface  of  the 
eye.  To  demonstrate  its  duct,  carefully  tear  away  the  gland  sub- 
stance near  its  ventral  end  with  a  tracer. 

g  788.  Structure  of  Salivary  Glands. — The  obvious  structure  of  the  salivary  glands 
is  that  of  the  racemose  type,  that  is,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  ducts  representing  the 
stems  and  the  lobules  the  fruit. 

§  789.  Microscopic  Structure, — The  ducts,  except  the  very  smallest,  are  lined  with 
columnar  epithelium  ;  the  smallest  are  lined  with  pavement  epithelium.  Their  mode  of 
termination  "  demands  farther  investigation  "  (Strieker,  A,  TOO).  •  The  lobules  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  spheroidal  cells  surrounded  by  a  continuatiou  of  the  connective  tissue 
forming  the  interlobular  septa.    Quain,  A,  II,  839. 

CAVUM  ORIS,  MOUTH  OR  BUC5CAL  CAVITY,  PHARYNX,   az.    (Fig.  77,  88). 

References.— Quain,  A,  II,  300 ;  Gray,  A,  745  ;  Cliauveau,  A,  351  ;  Chauvean  (Flem- 
ing), A,  330  ;  Leyh,  A,  364 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  883  ;  Cuvier,  A,  III,  879  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  241 ;  Ge- 
genbaur  (Lankester),  A,  548 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  VI,  11  ;  Gurlt,  A,  886. 

§  790.  77ie  mmith  cavity  or  cavum  oris  is  the  cephalic  division 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  bounded  cephalad  by  the  Hps  and 
caudad  by  the  velum  palati  and  the  cephalic  opening  of  the  pha- 
rynx. It  contains  the  teeth,  gums,  alveolar  margins,  the  jaws,  the 
tongue  and  the  tonsils,  and  into  it  o^n  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
and  buccal  glands. 

§  791.  PharyTiXj  az. — See  description  of  Pig.  88. 

Exposure  and  Dissection — Fig.  88. — With  a  scalpel,  divide  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  upon  both  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  aspects  of 
the  head  1  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  meson  from  the  snout  to  a  point 
opposite  the  2d  or  3d  cervical  vertebra.  With  the  arthrotome,  sep- 
arate the  mandibular  rami  at  the  symphysis  mentis  and  with  bone 
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scissors,  out  the  left  pier  of  the  os  hyoides  (Fig.  80,  §  224).  Hemisect 
the  tongue  and  the  muscles  along  the  ventral  side,  cutting  about 
1  cni.  to  the  left  of  the  meson  and  entirely  through  to  the  buccal 
cavity.  The  tracliea  and  OBsophagus  should  be  displaced  to  the 
right.  Cover  the  hand  witli  a  towel  and  grasp  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  divide  the  entire  head  with  the  saw,  commencing  at  the 
snout  a  little  sinistrad  of  the  meson  and  making  the  strokes  in  the 
dorso-ventral  rather  than  in  the  caudo-cephalic  direction.  With 
nippers,  remove  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  arch  of  the  atlas^  axis 
and  the  skull  as  far  as  the  meson. 

§  792.  If  a  perraauent  preparation  is  to  be  made,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  mandible  sliould  be  opened  and  a  cork  put  between  the 
teeth  ;  the  tongue  shotQd  be  drawn  slightly  cephalad  and  held  in 
position  by  a  pin  pushed  through  its  tip  and  into  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  velum  palati  may  be  pinned  out  as  in  the  figure. 
Finally,  the  oesophagus  and  larynx  should  have  one  side  cut  away 
for  a  short  distance  and  the  tubular  portion  distended  by  filling  tlie 
lumen  with  cotton  ;  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  should  also 
be  filled  with  cotton. 

Begin  the  hardening  in  about  60  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  286).  After 
the  head  has  thoroughly  hardened,  the  brain  may  be  sliced  away 
to  the  meson,  and  the  mesethmoideum  and  vomer  removed  to  show 
the  turbinated  bones  and  tlie  passage  from  the  pr«enaris  to  the  post- 
naris.  Tlie  surface,  especially  of  the  tongue,  may  be  freed  from 
mucous  with  a  soft  nail  brush. 

§  793.  Obrioua  Structure  of  th^  Cavum  oris  or  Movth. — Tho  free  sarface  is  usoally 
quite  firm  and  smooth,  except  in  certain  places,  as  the  roof  of  tho  moath,  where  there  are 
many  rid^s  and  fine  projections 

§  704.  Microscnpir  Structure, — Tho  fre-j  surface  is  made  ii\ioi  strat'fied  epUhelium  rest- 
ing on  a  rather  abundant  submucous  connective  tissue,  in  whicli  are  small  so  called  huecaJt 
glands  of  the  racemose  type  (§  178),  whose  ducts  open  on  the  freo  surface. 

§  79.1.  Ohdioits  Structure  of  the  Lingua  i>r  Tfmgue. — The  free  surface  on  tho  ventral 
side  of  the  tongue  is  smooth  and  soft.  On  tlie  dorsal  side  it  is  besot  with  numerous  pro- 
jections or  papiUa  of  various  forms,  named  in  the  order  of  their  abundance  ; — FiUform, 
odontoid,  fungiform,  cireumvaUate. 

%  796.  Mtcrosropic  Structure. — Into  all  the  papillcB  extend  loops  of  blood  vessels. 
The  odontoid  variety  are  covered  by  a  bomy  substance.  In  the  walls  of  the  cirrumvaUate 
are  imt)edd3d  the  so  called  ta>ste  buds,  flastc-like  in  form  and  composed  of  modified  epithe- 
Ihim.  The  iirlnciual  mass  of  the  tongue  consists  of  striped  muscle  and  contiect^ve  tissue. 
The  muscles  are  arrangerl  in  an  intricate  net-work,  the  fibers  sometimes  branching  near 
the  mucous  coat.  The  free  or  mucous  oat  consists  of  stratifi'd  epithelium  with  a  small 
amount  of  submucous  connective  tissue^    See  Strieker,  A,  353  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  827. 
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Preparation— Fig.  88 — See  p.  303,  exposnre  and  dissection — 
Pig.  88. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  88.— Atlai,  ai,— The  first  cenical  vertebra. 

Axis,  at. — The  second  rervlCBl  rertebni;  its  odontuid  pnxeu  (Fig,  02)  is  shown  pro- 
jecting cephaUd  Into  the  ring  nt  the  atlas. 

Callosum,  Corpas  calloeum.  oe.— The  gnat  commissnre  of  the  bemispberes.  (For  this 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  brua,  see  T\g.  117.) 


Pio.  88.— Heuibbctioif  of  tkz  Hbas;    xl.    Compan  wltl)  ng.S9  aiid  llT  snd  tcith 
Plate  U,  Pig.  4. 

Ca.  (Canalia)  Enatachiuu. — The  caan]  connecting  the  middle  ear  or  tTrnpannm  with 
the  pharynx.    Its  erescentic  opening  into  the  phaiyni  ie  shown  in  this  figare. 

Cn.  (Canalis)  aeuralis,  at. — Neural  nr  vertebral  canal. — The  nparal  canal  is  repre- 
■ented  liy  the  deeplf  shaded  space  in  the  vertebrs  in  which  the  myeton  rests.  (Tlie  name 
Is  put  upon  the  mnscles  dorsad  of  the  roof  of  the  nrch  of  the  attaa  and  axla  Through 
an  inadvertence  no  dotted  line  is  drawn  from  it  to  the  canal ) 
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Chd.  vc.y  Chorda  vocaiis. — Vocal  cord. 

Dien.,  Diencephalon. — ^The  abbreviation  is  written  in  the  space  between  the  two 
thalami  known  as  the  diacoaUa  or  "  8d  ventricle." 

Dct.  Stenon.,  Ductus  Stenonianus — Stenon's  duct,  Duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Fig. 
87,  §  780). — ^Its  opening  is  hidden  bj  the  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  prsemolar,  but  a 
bristle  is  represented  as  coming  from  it. 

Ductus  Whartonianus — Wharton's  duct.  Duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  (g  788). — 
The  prominent  papilla  at  the  summit  of  which  the  duct  opens  is  shown. 

Dura — Dura  mater. — The  dura  is  represented  in  this  figure  as  a  broad  white  line  just 
entad  of  the  cranium  and  then  prolonged  into  the  neural  canal  as  a  sheath  for  the  mjelon. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  periosteum  in  the  skull,  but  the  neural  canal  is  lined  bj  a  special 
periosteum,  so  that  the  dura  in  the  neural  canal  belongs  exclusivelj  to  the  myelon. 

Epen.,  Epencephaion,  Cerebellum. — See  Fig.  117. 

Epglt.,  Epiglottis.— The  triangular  flap  which  aids  in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  dur- 
ing deglutition. 

Ethtrb.,  Ethmoturbinale— The  ethmoturbinal  bone  (Fig.  59,  §  550). 

FalXy  Falx  cerebri,  o^. — The  fold  of  dura  separating  the  olfactory  lobes  and  part  of 
the  mesal  sur&ce  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  right  and  left  sides.  In  this  figure  it  is 
shaded  with  horizontal  lines. 

Fraen.,  Fraenum  linguae.— The  more  or  less  plate-like  cephalic  part  of  the  attachment 
of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Hy.,  Hypophysis  cerebri,  ai, — Pituitary  body.— See  Chap.  X. 

Inf.,  Infundibulum,  at. — The  ventral  prolongation  of  the  diaccelia  into  the  hypophysis. 

Larynx,  az.—The  specialized  cephalic  part  of  the  trachea,  containing  the  vocal  cords. 

Lingua,  oe.— Tongue. 

Meatus  ventralis.— The  ventral  and  more  direct  passage  from  the  prsenaris  through 
the  nasal  chamber  to  the  Postnaris  or  opening  into  the  pharynx. 

Mcs.,  Medicommissura. — Middle  commissure  (Fig.  117). 

Mesen.,  Mesencephalon. — ^Optic  lobes. 

Meten.,  Metencephalon,  as.— Medulla  oblongata. 

Mxtrb.,  Maxilloturbinale.— Maxilloturblnal  bone  (Pig.  59). 

Myelon,  cw.— Spinal  cord  (Fig.  104). 

N.  op.,  N.  opticus. — Optic  nerve. 

a£s.,  (Esophagus,  a«.— Gullet  (§  801). 

O.  boc,  O.  basiocclpitale,  az.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  bsph.,  O.  basisphenoideum,  oe.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  praesph.,  O.  praesphenoideum.  az.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  hyoides  (Fig.  80.  §  224). 

O.  pit.,  O.  palatinum  (Fig.  59). 

O.  mx.,  O.  maxillare  (Fig.  59). 

O.  pmx.,  O.  praemaxillare  (Fig.  56). 

O.  soc,  O.  supraoccipitale,  az,  (Fig.  59). 

O.  ip.,  O.  interparietale,  az.  (Fig.  69). 

O.  parietale  (Fig.  56). 

O.  frontis  (Fig.  56). 

O.  nasale  (Fig.  56,  59). 

Papilte  filifonnes— Filiform  papilla  (§  795)  —These  are  the  fine  projections  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue.  Caudally  they  become  broad  and  ligulate  (1-8  mm.  long), 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  dorsal  surfeoe  they  are  modified  into  the 
form  next  described  (Strieker,  A,  856). 
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Ppl.  (Papilla)  odontoides  (Milae-Edwards,  A,  VI,  104).— These  aie  the  homy  re- 
«BlTed  papillie  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cat's  tongue  with  which  it  rasps  the  surface  of 
boii«a    For  the  other  papiUse,  see  Qnain,  II,  825. 

Ppl.  fng'.y  Fsfillae  fungiformes — Fungiform  papiUe. — These  are  the  head-like  projec- 
tions on  the  dorsal  sisdbce  of  the  tongue.  Thej  are  especially  abundant  near  the  middle 
of  its  length. 

Ppl.  crcm..  Papillae  circummllataB — Ciremnvallate  papillsB. — ^These  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  suxfiM  of  the  tongue  in  the  locality  indicated  in 
Big.  88.  They  appear  like  large  fungiform  pi^^U8B  with  a  trench  and  a  raised  border 
around  them. 

Pharynx,  az, — ^The  general  cavity  Into  which  open  lh«  mouth,  postnaies,  Eustachian 
tnbO)  (MOphagus  and  trachea. 

Pili  tactiles— Tactile  hairs  (fig.  87). 

Prttnares — Nostrils. — ^The  opening  of  the  nasal  chamber  at  the  snouts 

Rhinen.,  Rhinencephalon. — Olfactory  lobes. 
'  Rugae. — The  transrerse  wrinkles  or  folds  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.    There  are  five  or 
six  of  these,  and  they  are  covered  with  short,  stiff  papillie. 

S.  sph.,  Sinus  sphenoideum. — Sphenoidal  sinus  (Fig.  59). 

Symph.  (Symphysis)  menti,  as. — The  amphiarthrodial  articulation  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  mandible. 

Tnt.,  Tentorium  cerebelli. — The  letters  are  on  the  bony  tentorium  (see  Fig.  59),  but 
this  is  seen  to  be  lined  on  its  ental  surface  by  the  dura.  The  dura  is  as  easily  separable 
from  the  bony  tentorium  as  from  the  other  parts  of  the  skull,  and  the  bony  tentorium  itself 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  Os  parietale,  not  an  ossification  of  the  membranous  tentorium  as 
stated  by  Flower,  A,  99  ;  see  Cuvier.  A,  HI,  Article  10. 

Trachea,  ae.— Windpipe.— The  tube  connecting  the  lungs  with  the  pharynx  (fig.  77). 

VI.  pit.,  Velum  palati,  az. — ^The  pendulous  or  caudal  portion  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is 
here  represented  as  lifted  from  the  tongue  so  that  it  extends  nearly  caudad  instead  of 
curving  ventrad  as  in  nature. 

Vibrissae— Whiskers.— See  Fig.  87,  88.     In  Fig.  88  their  free  ends  are  cut  off. 

§  797.  Oollum,  az. — ^Neck. — ^This  is  the  constricted  i)ortion  of 
the  trunk  cephalad  of  the  first  rib,  i.  e.,  between  the  thorax  and 
head  (Fig.  6). 

§  798.  Exposure. — Make  an  incision  along  the  neck  about  2  cm. 
to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  as  far  caudad  as  the  first  rib ;  then  a 
transverse  incision  just  cephalad  of  the  first  rib  to  a  point  2  cm.  to 
the  left  of  the  ventrimeson ;  dissect  off*  the  skin  and  the  muscles 
covering  the  trachea  (Fig.  76). 

§  799.  Trachea,  az. — Windpipe  (Fig.  77). — ^The  trachea  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  it  is  the  first  tube  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the 
skin  and  muscles  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  neck. 

Cut  out  a  segment  of  the  trachea  3-4  cm.  long.  It  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  cylindrical  tube  stiffened  by  rings  of  cartilage  which  do 
not  meet  on  the  dorsal  side,  excepting  when  the  trachea  is  con- 
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tracted.    When  uncontracted,  the  doi'sal  side  is  fleshy,  something 
like  the  oesophagus. 

§  800.  Microicopic  Struetvre  of  the  Trachea. — (A)  Its  ectal  layer  is  of  rather  dense 
ooDnective  tissae.  In  it  are  imbedded  the  incomplete  rings  of  ea/riUage.  (B)  Entad  of  the 
connective  tisBue  layer  and  extending  around  about  the  dorsal  third  of  the  circumference 
of  the  trachea  is  a  layer  of  UTistriped  muscle.  This  is  partly  attached  to  the  ectal  surface 
of  the  rings  of  cartilage,  and  by  its  contraction  causes  the  rings  to  meet  or  even  overlap. 
(C)  Entad  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  a  layer  mostly  composed  of  eUutic  connective  tissue,  (D)  Mu- 
cous  membrane.  This  lines  the  lumen  of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers  of 
cells,  the  free  layer  of  which  is  dUated,  (£)  Imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  trachea  are 
many  racemose  glands  whose  ducts  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  See 
Strieker,  A,  485  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  266. 

§  801.  (Esophagus,  a^'.— Gullet  (Fig.  T7,  109).— The  a3sophagU8 
is  the  fleshy  tube  connecting  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 

§  802.  De7nonstration.—J)iB>vr  the  trachea  somewhat  dextrad, 
and  there  will  be  seen  the  oesophagus,  an  entirely  fleshy  tube,  dor- 
sad and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  trachea.  When  empty  it  does 
not  retain  a  cylindrical  form  like  the  trachea,  but  collapses. 

g  803.  Structure  of  the  QSsophagtis, — (A)  The  ectal  layer  is  composed  of  striated  mus- 
cular fibers  arranged  as  in  the  intestine  (§  741),  with  an  admixture  of  vnstriated  musde 
increasing  caudad.  (B)  The  intermediate  layer  is  of  conn>ective  tissue  and  forms  the  sub- 
mucosa.  It  contains  many  small  racemose  glands,  (C)  The  ental  or  mucous  layer  is 
composed  of  stratified  epithelium.    See  Strieker,  A,  861  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  844. 

THORAX. 

§  804.  The  thorax  or  chest  is  the  part  of  the  trunk  between  the 
diaphragm  and  first  rib.  Its  cavity  contains  the  lungs  (§  809),  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  (Fig.  91),  and  part  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  (§§  799,  801 ;  see  also  Chap.  VIII). 

'  §  805.  Exposure. — Determine  the  position  of  the  following  land- 
marks :  prcBsternwm  (§  228) ;  xiphuternum  (§  228) ;  first  rib  (Fig. 
30,  72) ;  veTUriTneson—th^  line  between  the  xiphistemum  and  prs3- 
stemum. 

Incisions. — A.  Make  a  longitudinal  incision  (§  699)  through  the 
skin  and  muscles  3  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  from  the  first 
rib  to  a  point  opposite  the  base  of  the  xiphistemum.  Taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  axillary  region,  reflect 
the  skin  for  2-8  cm.  on  the  right  of  the  incision. 

B.  Make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  to  a  point  4-5  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  ventrimeson. 
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Reflect  the  skin  across  the  ventrimeson  as  far  as  the  transverse 
incision  extends.  Scrape  or  dissect  the  muscles  from  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  near  their  union ;  see  Fig.  50. 

O.  With  the  arthrotome  or  strong  scissors,  cut  through  the  tho- 
racic wall  on  both  sides,  just  mesad  of  the  junction  of  the  cartilages 
and  ribs. 

§  806.  Pleura,  Septum  mediastinale. — Grasp  the  cut  edges  of 
the  right  costicartilages  and  turn  the  sternum  partly  to  the  left  side. 
The  ental  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  covered  by  a  smooth  glis- 
tening membrane,  the  pleura^  a  serous  membrane  like  the  perito- 
neum (§  726) ;  like  the  latter,  it  may  be  detached  over  a  small  space 
by  means  of  the  tracer. 

At  the  meson  will  be  seen  a  transparent  curtain  containing 
blood  vessels  and  more  or  less  fat  This  is  the  mediastinum^  Tne- 
d'iastinal  septum  or  septum  thordcis  (Fig.  7,  99,  100).  It  divides 
the  thorax  into  a  right  and  left  half.  Each  half  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  by  a  separate  serous  sac,  and  the  meeting  of  these  on  the 
meson  produces  the  mediastiTiaZ  septum.  The  thorax  thus  differs 
markedly  from  the  abdomen,  where  there  is  but  one  serous  sac 
(§  726),  but  the  thoracic  organs,  like  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  all 
properly  ectad  of  or  otUside  tJie  serous  membrane.  Some  of  the 
organs,  as  the  heart,  are  between  the  two  walls  of  the  septum,  while 
others,  as  the  lungs,  are  apparently  within  the  sacs,  as  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  within  the  peritoneal  sac  (see  Fig.  78). 

§  807.  After  the  mediastinal  septum  has  been  examined,  make, 
with  bone  scissors,  a  transverse  incision  from  the  right  to  the  left 
between  the  incisions  in  the  thoracic  wall,  cutting  the  soft  parts  in 
the  intercostal  space  between  the  9th  and  10th  ribs.  Then  cut  the 
mediastinum  near  its  attachment  to  the  sternum  to  a  point  opposite 
the  4th  costal  cartilage,  avoiding  injury  to  the  blood  vessels. 
Finally,  turn  the  sternum  cephalad  and  secure  it  in  this  position 
with  a  string  or  a  pin. 

With  the  nippers,  cut  the  ribs,  excepting  the  first,  on  each  side 
along  a  line  about  3  cm.  from  their  tubercula,  and  with  scissors  or 
a  scalpel,  cut  the  soft  parts  and  remove  the  freed  portion  of  the 
thoracic  wall. 

§  808.  Thymus  gland. — If  the  cat  is  young,  there  will  be  seen 
an  elongated  pinkish  body  (Fig.  77)  extending  along  the  ventral 
side  of  the  trachea  and  great  vessels  from  the  heart  to  a  point  some- 
what cephalad  of  the  first  rib.    This  is  one  of  the  so  called  ductless 
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glands  ;  it  is  also  a  temporary  organ  aiid  may  be  entirely  absent  in 
old  animals.    Its  fanction  is  not  well  uudeiBtood. 

References  to  the  Lun^s.— Qimn,  A,  n,  360 ;  Gra;,  A,  837  ;  Chauvefto,  A,  49S ; 
Chanveau  (Fleming),  A,  466 ;  Le^h,  A,  441 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  573 ;  Cuvler,  A,  VII,  ig ; 
Hfrtl,  A,  806 ;  Gegenbaar,  A,  573 ;  Milne-EdwardB,  A,  11,  334  ;  WUliainH  (T.).  A,  V.  258. 

§  809.  Fulmo  —  Lung  (Fig. 
77,  89,  99,  100).— On  each  side 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  diaphragm  to  the  first  rib, 
will  be  seen  a  sponge-like  mass. 
Each  of  these  masses  is  a  Inng ; 
and  the  two  are  the  essential  or- 
■  gans  of  respiration.  Insert  a 
glass  tabe  or  a  flexible  blow-pipe 
into  the  trachea  and  inflate  tiie 
Inng.  The  trachea  must  be 
pressed  closely  against  the  tnbe 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  air. 

§  810.  ZoJe*.— Each  half  of 
the  inflated  lung  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  seyeral  divisionB,  the  so 
called  Vibes.  There  are  three  on 
each  side— cep AaZzc,  intermediate 
or  middle,  and  caudal  (Fig.  89). 
Azygous  Lobe.  —  The  right 
lung,  in  addition  to  the  three 
lobes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
'  paragraph,  has  a  small  one,  the 
azygoiLS  lobey  projecting  into  a 
kind  of  pocket  formed  of  pleora, 
dorso-candad  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart  and  between  it  and  the  dia- 
phragm (Pig.  77,  103,  C.  1.,  az.). 
The  free  edge  of  this  pocket  is 

bonnded  by  the  postcava.    This  lobe  is  sometimes  deeply  divided 

into  two,  the  caudal  of  which  is  the  lai^r. 

§  811 .   Air  cells. — Hold  an  edge  of  the  inflated  lung  between  the 

eye  and  the  light,  and  note  that  it  is  divided  into  spaces  about  1  mm. 

in  diameter.     These  are  the  air  cells.    See  Stmctore,  ^  813,  814. 


o.  89.— Limos  Aim    1'bachea  ; 
(The  appantDB  in  arran)^  ut  for  tn 
experiment ;  see  Wilder,  23.) 
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§  813.  Bronchi  and  BronchiolL— The  trachea  should  be  fol- 
lowed fipom  the  neck  into  the  thorax,  cutting  or  tearing  away  any 
blood  vessels  or  nerves  that  cover  its  ventral  surface,  and  also  the 
thymus  (Pig.  77,  §  808).  Near  the  intermediate  lobe  of  the  lung, 
the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchial  tubes^  one  of  which  goes 
to  each  lung.  Tear  away  the  substance  of  the  lung  sufficiently  to 
follow  one  bronchus.  It  will  be  seen  to  continually  divide  and  so 
form  the  hronchiolL 

g  813.  Obvious  Structure  of  a  Lung. — On  enteriug  the  long  the  bronchus  divides  like 
a  tree  into  branches  (hronchioli).  Near  their  termination  the  bronchioli  dilate  somewhat, 
thus  forming  the  so  called  ir^ndibula  or  ultimate  lobules.  From  the  wall  of  the  infon- 
dibulum  project  sac-like  recesses  singly  or  in  groups.  Each  recess  is  caUed  an  alfieolus, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  blind  ampulliform  termination  of  the  smallest  division  of  an 
air  tube.  The  alveoli  may  be  readily  seen  bj  looking  at  the  edge  of  an  inflated  lung  as 
directed  above  (§  811). 

§  814  Microscopic  Structure, — This  is  very  complicated,  its  main  features  being  as  fol- 
lows :— (A)  The  air  tubes  are  composed  of  an  ectal  dense,  largely  elastic,  connective  tissue 
layer,  in  which  are  found  plates  of  cartilage,  (B)  Uhstriated  muscular  layer.  (C)  An 
ekuUic  connective  tissue  layer,    (D)  The  mucous  men^ane  with  its  cUiated  epithelium. 

In  the  smallest  air  tubes  the  cartilage  disappears.  In  the  larger  ones  are  small  race- 
mose glands  as  in  the  trachea.  As  an  air  tube  enters  a  lobule,  its  ciliated  epithelium  is 
supplanted  by  a  stratum  of  cubical,  mm-ciliated  cells.  The  unstriped  muscle  also  disap- 
pears, and  finally  the  alveoli  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  pavement  or  scaly  epithelium. 
See  Strieker,  A,  487 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  278. 

DIAPHRAGMA.  a«.— DIAPHRAGM. 

References.— Straus-Duickheim,  A,  II,  809  :  Quain,  A,  1, 808 ;  Gray,  A,  804  ;  Mikie- 
Ed wards,  II,  406  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  245 ;  Chauveau,  A,  260  ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankes- 
ter).  A,  574 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  816  ;  Cuvier,  A,  VII,  198  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  1. 

§  815.  The  Diaphragm  (Fig.  77,  90)  is  a  musculo-tendinons  cur- 
tain completely  separating  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities. 
Many  structures  transverse  it,  but  they  are  joined  to  their  respective 
apertures  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  partition  is  absolutely  air-tight, 
and  yet  no  hindrance  is  put  upon  the  firee  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  respiration. 

The  tendinous  part  (Fig.  90)  is  near  the  middle.  Its  form  is 
somewhat  crescent  shaped,  the  horns  of  the  crescent  pointing  dor- 
sad. From  the  tendon  radiate  the  muscular  fibers.  Those  of  the 
dorso-mesal  third  converge  and  form  two  thickened  masses  caUed 
the  crura  or  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  xiphisternum^  to  the  last  five 
ribs^  and  somewhat  loosely  to  the  thick  muscles  which  lie  ventrad 
of  the  vertebrae.    The  crura  unite,  forming  a  single  dense  tendon, 
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which  is  attached  to  the  centra  of  the  2dy  3d  and  Jith  lumbar  ver- 
tebrcB, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  diaphragoi  is  attached 
very  obliquely  to  the  body  wall  so  that  the  dorsal  part  is  caudad 
of  the  ventral.  The  central  part  is  strongly  arched  into  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

§  816.  Posture  and  Preparation.— The  cat  should  be  placed  in 
a  dorsicumbent  posture,  the  abdomen  opened  as  directed  for  the 
study  of  the  viscera  (§§  237,  710),  and  injected  from  the  abdominal 
dorta  and  postcava  (§§  363,  365).  The  abdominal  wall  should  be 
cut  along  a  line  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  diaphragm.  The  liver 
and  stomach  should  be  drawn  somewhat  caudad  ;  the  suspensory 
ligament^  the  postcava  and  the  cesopTiagus  cut,  the  two  last  named 
about  2  cm.  from  the  diaphragm.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cut  the  diaphragm  in  any  of  the  operations. 

The  kidneys  (Pig.  101)  should  be  removed,  and  the  aorta  about 
2  cm.  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesentery  artery.  The 
vertebral  column  should  be  disarticulated  between  the  4th  and  5th 
lumbar  vertebrae  (Fig.  30).  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  the 
coeliac  ai-tery  and  the  splanchnic  nerve  (Pig.  103,  107,  A.  c,  N*. 
splnch.),  should  be  carefully  isolated  with  the  tracer,  tine  forceps 
and  tine  scissors.  It  is  also  desirable  to  isolate  the  vagus  {gastric 
nerves)  on  the  oesophagus  (see  Pig.  103,  107,  N.  g.  d.  N.  g.  v.).  The 
ribs  should  be  cut  near  tlieir  tubercula,  and  then  the  ventral  border 
of  the  diaphragm  drawn  strongly  cephalad  and  held  in  position  with 
large  pins.  Lastly,  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  should  be  removed 
from  the  muscles  so  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the  diaphragmatic 
fibers  and  their  interdigitations  with  those  of  the  M.  transversalis. 

Preparation— Pig.  90.— The  tJiara^ic  duct  (Pig.  103),  the  ahdorrir 
inal  aorta  smd  postcava  (Pig.  101)  were  injected.  The  cat  was  then 
transected,  following  a  line  about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  tip  of  the 
xiphisternum  and  going  between  the  4th  and  5th  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  ventral  border  of  the  diaphragm  was  drawn  strongly  cephalad 
and  cotton  placed  on  the  pleural  side  to  make  it  nearly  level. 

Explanation  of  Fig^.  90. — Aorta,  at, 

A.  phm.,  A.  phrenica. — The  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  artery. 

A.  adm.  Ifflb.,  A.  adreno-lumbalis.— The  adreno-lumbar  arterj,  a  small  artery  aris- 
ing from  the  aorta  and  supplying  the  adrenal  body  and  the  cephalic  part  of  the  lumbar 
region. 

C,  A.  cceltaca,  oi. — The  coeliac  artery  or  coeliac  axis. 
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Cms  dplii:^.,  Cn»  dUphragmaticA. — The  left  erne  ot  plllu  of  the  dUpluagiii, 
Dct.  tbr.,  Dactua  thoracicus,  ai. — Tbe  left  thomcic  duct  (Fig.  108). 
Gng;.  (Guielion)  semiluDare.— The  Bemllunar  gBiijtIlOD— Ganglion  of  the  aolar  plei 
fDeryeB(Rg.  107). 
M.,  A.  meaenterioi  superior,  oe.  (Fig.  108,  107). 


Fia.  90.— Cacdal  Tibw  of  tbb  Diaphr-^gk  vtth  the  Stbuctcbbs  that  tuavebab 
rr;    X.75. 

Mbm.,  Menibr«na. — The  Bomenh&t  cre<KeDt-«haped  membnnes  which,  with  the 
muBcalnr  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  complete  it  dorsad.     It  if  said  hj  StraaH-Darckheim, 

A,  II,  810,  tliat,  in  place  of  theee  membnmee,  thero  are  often  muscular  plllara — lateral 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm^ oiniog  the  dispophTses  of  the  2d  lombar  vertebne. 

M.  transversaliS'abdomiiiis. 

M.  q.  lumb.,  M.  quAdratus  iumborum. 

H.  pso&s.     (The  human  p»oa*  mag'iut) 
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NN.  sym.y  NN,  s]rmpAthici. — ^The  Bympatliic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  continued  into 
the  abdomen. 

NN.  spinch.,  NN.  spianchnici.— The  two  splanchnic  nerves  of  each  side  joining  the 
corresponding  semilonar  ganglion  (Fig.  107,  Gng.  smln.), 

N.  gastricns — Gastric  nerve. — There  are  two  of  these,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  one  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  oesophagus  (Fig:.  107,  N.  gstr.  dor.,  N.  gstr.  vnt.).  They  are  the 
continuations  of  the  yagus  nerves  into  the  abdomen. 

(£s.,  (Esophagus,  ca. — This  is  somewhat  loosely  attached'  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
hence  can  move  longitudinally  quite  freely  (Fi^.  107,  (Es.). 

Pcv.,  Postcava,  az. — ^The  great  vein  returning  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  caudal 
half  of  the  body  (Fig.  101). 

Tendo  centralis,  oe. — ^The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

Tendo,  o^.— The  common  tendon  of  the  two  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  very 
strong  and  firmly  attached  to  the  2d,  8d  and  4th  lumbar  vertebra. 

VV.  phm.,  Venae  phrenicae.— The  phrenic  veins.  The  large  trunks  follow  mostly 
the  two  horns  of  the  tendo  centralis. 

VV.  hepat.,  Venae  hepaticae,  az. — Two  hepatic  veins  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
They  unite  just  as  they  enter  the  vena  cava  (Fig.  101). 

Xiphistemum,  as. 


CHAPTER   Vllt 

THE    VASCULAR    SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  COKBIDERATIONS  —  HEART— -ABTEBTES-K)AFILLABIES—TE!IN8 — LTMPHATIC8 — 

THORACIC  DUCTB. 

§  817.  General  Oonsiderations. — In  the  cat,  as  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals  generally,  the  tissues  are  supplied  with  blood,  and 
blood  and  lymph  are  removed  from  the  tissues,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  closed  tubes  or  vessels.  These  tubes  all  communicate  more  or 
less  directly  with  one  another,  but — excepting  the  lymphatic  stoTn- 
ata — ^present  no  obvious  openings  into  any  other  parts.  This  closed 
series  of  tubes  is  known  as  the  vascular  system. 

The  vascular  system  as  a  whole  consists  of  two  main  divisions, — 
the  blood  vascular  system  and  the  lymph  vascular  system  or 
lymphatic  system. 

g  818.  The  blood  yascular  system  is  that  by  which  the  blood  ie  (A)  conyeyed  to  the 
tissues  in  general  for  their  noarishment  and  returned  therefrom ;  (B)  oonyeyed  to  the 
lungs  for  its  own  improyement  and  returned  therefrom  (Big.  92).  Those  parts  which  are 
concerned  in  the  transfer  to  and  from  the  lungs  constitute  the  pulmonie  division  of  the 
blood  vascular  system,  and  the  remainder  constitute  the  gen&ral  or  systemic  division. 
While  in  process  of  transfer,  the  blood  is  said  to  perform  either  the  pulmonic  or  the 
sjTStemic  circulation. 

§  819.  Stibdivisians  of  the  Blood  Vascular  System, — There  are  four  parts,  continuous 
with  each  other,  but  more  or  less  distinctly  differentiated  :  (A)  A  central  receiving  and 
distributing  organ,  the  heart  (cardia) ;  (B)  tubes  extending  from  the  heart  throughout  the 
lungs  and  the  organs  generally,  the  arteries ;  these  divide  and  diminish  in  size  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  gradually  merge  into  (C)  the  capillaries,  the  most  minute  vessels, 
which  in  turn  unite  and  gradually  merge  into  (D)  the  veins,  which  unite  and  increase  in 
size  as  they  diminish  in  number  and  finally  terminate  in  the  heart  (Fig.  93). 

The  arteries  are  said  to  continually  divide  and  decrease  in  size  because  the  current 
therein  is  from  the  larger  vessels  toward  the  smaller.  The  veins  are  said  to  unite  and 
increeise  in  size  because  the  blood  current  is  firom  the  smaller  to  the  larger  branches. 
Again,  the  arteries  are  said  to  extend  from  the  heart  peripherad,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
their  blood  current,  while  the  veins  are  said  to  extend  toward  the  heart  or  ceniradt  as  the 
current  is  toward  the  central  organ.  The  veins  differ  from  the  arteries  by  having  thinner 
walls  and  by  the  presence  of  valves  in  many  (Fig.  103,  6,  C). 
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§  820.  The  Lymph  Vascular  System. — This  ia  that  part  of  the  general  yascnlar  sys- 
tem which  collects  the  lymph  from  the  tissues  and  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal 
and  conveys  them  to  the  great  veins ;  it  is  thus  an  auxiliary  of  the  venous  system  (Bernard, 
A,  250).  From  the  office  of  collecting  hoth  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  commonly  considered 
as  forming  two  divisions :  (A)  The  lymphatics  proper  ;  (B)  the  lacteals  or  chyle  vessels. 

§  821.  The  lymphatic  system  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  venous,  since  its  vessels 
beg^n  as  capillaries  at  the  periphery  and  extend  toward  the  center.  Like  the  veins  also,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  contain  numerous  mhes  which  prevent  a  reversal  of  the  current^  that  is, 
a  flow  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  diflTer  from  the  veins  in  the  following  particulars :  (A)  They 
have  thinner  walls  ;  (B)  they  do  not  so  markedly  increase  in  size  as  the  veins,  although 
they  anastomose  more  frequently;  (C)  at  various  pointa  along  their  course  there  are 
enlargements,  the  so  called  lymphatic  glands,  through  which  the  lymph  passes;  (D)  in- 
stead of  joining  the  central  organ  of  the  vascular  system  directly  as  do  the  blood  vessels, 
the  lymphatic  trunks  open  into  veins  (Fig.  108) ;  (E)  the  lymphatic  system  differs  from 
the  venous  also  in  having  no  direct  communication  through  capillaries  with  anything  like 
an  arterial  system ;  (F)  the  lymphatics  are  found  to  communicate  with  serous  cavities 
through  minute  orifices,  the  ttomaia  (Quain,  A,  II,  188  ;  Strieker,  A,  222). 

CARDIA— THE  HEART. 

§  822.  References.— Quain,  A,  II,  242 ;  Gray,  A.  801 ;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  272 ;  Gegenbaur 
(Lankester),  A,  683 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  800 ;  Bernard,  A,  274 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  III,  478 :  Owen, 
A,  III,  516  ;  Chauveau,  A,  529 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  409  ;  Gurlt,  A,  674 ;  Straus- 
Durckheim,  B,  II,  181 ;  Foster  and  Langley,  A,  91 ;  Smith,  E.  N.,  A,  PI.  47, 48,  49,  65,  56 ; 
Bourgery  and  Jacob,  A,  PI.  9,  Us,  PL  18  ;  RoUeston,  B,  26-34  ;  McAlpine,  B,  I,  PI.  23; 
Erause,  A,  178.  Fig.  13;  Turner.  A,  899  ;  Sabatier,  A ;  Flower,  A;  Pettigrew,  64;  Petti- 
grew,  A  ;  Parchappe,  A  ;  Mojsisovics,  A,  64 ;  Leyh,  A,  559 ;  Mivart,  B,  199-206. 

Remark, — Most  of  the  above  refer  to  the  human  heart  more  especially,  but  the  heart 
of  the  horse  is  chiefly  described  by  Leyh,  Chauveau  and  Gurlt,  and  that  of  the  rabbit  by 
Erause,  McAlpine  and  Foster  and  Langley.  Methods  of  preparation  are  given  by  Hyrtl, 
Straus-Durckheim,  Mojsisovics  and  Pettigrew.  The  only  descriptions  and  figures  purport- 
ing to  refer  to  the  heart  of  the  cat  are  given  by  Mivart ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  Fig. 
102,  the  relative  thickness  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  is  made  the  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be  (a  probable  oversight  which,  although  readily  corrected  by  the  anatomist,  is 
sure  to  confuse  the  beginner) ;  while  the  usefulness  of  the  text  is  diminished  both  by  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  refers  directly  to  the  cat  (§  127),  and  by  the  presence 
of  an  absolute  misstatement  upon  pp.  201,  214  respecting  the  number  of  pulmonary  veins. 

g  828.  Before  dissecting  the  heart,  or  even  removing  it  from  the  body,  the  student  will 
do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with  its  general  features  and  location  as  shown  in  Fig.  77, 
91,  101. 

If  he  has  been  following  the  present  work  in  order,  he  will  have  at  least  one  cephalic 
re^on  of  a  cat  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  may  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  heart  thereof  in 
removing  it  before  gaining  any  detailed  knowledge  of  it.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  cavities  of  such  a  heart  will  be  collapsed  and  that  the  auricles  especially 
will  look  very  unlike  the  preparation  shown  in  Fig.  91.  Such  a  heart  may  serve  for  the 
examination  of  some  parts,  but  eventually  he  should  have  at  least  two  specimens  well  dis- 
tended and  hardened  by  alcohol,  and  if  possible  another  filled  with  plaster. 

§  824.  Preparation— Fig.  91.— The postcava  and  abdominal  aorta 
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were  iiuected  with  red  and  blue  plaster  respectively.  After  the  plas- 
ter had  hardened,  a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  left  ventricle  and  a 
long  cannla  inserted  and  pushed  through  the  auriculo-veniricular 
opening  iifto  the  left  anricle.  Red  plaster  was  then  injected  so  as 
to  fill  the  pnlmonary  veins.  Finally,  the  pericardinm  was  removed 
together  with  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  covering  the  cardiac 


g  635.  Beieription.—ThiB.  the  doml  or  "  posterior  "  upect  of  the  he*rt.  Ib  lees  &mll- 
Iftr  to  moat  peisoDS  and  leas  freqoeutlj  represented.  It  is,  liowever,  mucb  more  compre- 
heosiva  and  instmctive  thsa  the  ventral  aspect, 
and  is  given  in  tbe  fbllowiog  works  :  Qnaln,  A, 
II,  Fig.  160:  Smith.  E.  N.,  A.  PL  SS ;  McAI- 
pine,  B,  PI.  XXIIl,  Fig.  8  (rabbit) ;  Gegenbanr 
(LankesUr).  A,  F!g.  386  (piK)- 

The  present  Ggare  falrlf  reprceenls  the  size 
of  a  somewhat  large  heart,  and  its  form  when 
injected.  As  stAled.  however,  in  §  839,  it  is 
probable  that  the  less  thickness  of  the  lateral 
wall  ot  the  right  ventricle  liM  permitted  it  to 
jrield  to  the  Torce  of  the  Injection  so  that  the 
right  side  is  unduiy  convei. 

The  word  vealrieuli  Is  written  acraea  the 
apex  of  the  ventricalar  portion,  and  the  abbre. 

vifttion  r.errf.  isjoat  belowthafurrow  between  tni. 

that  and  the  auricular  portion.  ^^ 

For  the  sake  of  showing  certain  parts  more 
distinctly,  the  figure  represents  the  organ  as  if 
rotated  slightly  npon  lis  longer  axis  so  as  to  ex- 
pose more  of  the  right  than  of  the  left  side. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  right  and 
left  auricles  {Aur.  dxt.,  Aur.  gin.)  coincides 
nearly  with  a  line  connecting  the  V.  of  V.  erd. 
with  the  leftborderof  tbe prffleasa.  Theifuctuf 
arteriotn*  (g  867)  is  not  shown. 

§  820.  General  Description  of  the  Heart,—  Fro.  91.— The  Dorbal  Aspect  of  the 
The  heart  is  a  hollow,  qnadrilocular  {four  cham-  Hbabt  with  TifB  Central  Pou- 

bered)  nioscular  organ  sltnated  in  the  thorax.  TiOHB  or  TSBi  Larqes  Vbsbblb; 

It  is  the  anatomiul  and  phyBiological  center  of  from  a  Maltese  cat ;   x  1. 

the  vasenlar  system,  simultaneously  receiving 
blood  from  the  lungs  and  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  dislriholing  it  thereto. 

g  837.  Lnailiou.—tiB  seen  in  Fig.  77.  99,  101,  the  heart  is  on  the  meson.Jjut  extends 
a  little  farther  te  the  left  than  to  the  right.  In  Fig.  101  it  appears  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  diaphragm,  bnt  of  tbe  latter  only  the  donal  portion  remains,  and  its 
cephalic  convexity  is  really  very  clos'j  to  or  in  contact  with  the  heart. 

§  828.  Prriear^um. — The  heart  proper  Is  enveloped  In  s  fibro-menibraneona  sac,  the 
perfennKuM,  which  Is  attached  about  the  rootsof  the  (Treat  vessels,  but  elsewhere  is  nocon- 
uBctod  with  the  heart,  which  thus  moves  freely  within  it.     The  pei-lcaidium  is  best  studied 
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by  girdling  it  at  aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  lengtb  of  the  oi^gan  and  reflecting  tbe  attached 
end  over  the  great  vesselB  so  as  to  display  the  line  of  attachment.  Its  relations  to  both 
the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  will  be  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  Fig.  99, 100. 

§  829.  Form. — When  moderately  distended,  the  heart  is  approximately  «^eMz/  in  shape, 
one  end  obtuse  and  the  other  pointed. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  92,  however,  this  oval  is  not  regular,  one  side  being  more  curved  than 
the  other.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  yielding  of  the  thinner  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  pressure  of  the  injection.  As  a  whole  also,  the  organ  is  slightly  flattened  in  what 
will  be  found  to  be  the  dorso- ventral  direction  ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  resistance 
ofiered  by  the  septum  ventricula^e  to  the  pressure  of  the  injection. 

§  830.  Normal  P(W»<i(m.— Naturally,  the  longer  axis  of  the  heart  is  oblique  with 
respect  to  the  meson.  The  smaller  end  points  caudo-sinistro-ventrad.  For  purposes  of 
description,  however,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  assume  that  the  two  ends  of  the  organ 
point  respectively  cephalad  and  caudad. 

The  obliquity  in  position  of  the  cat's  heart  Is  probably  less  than  that  of  man  (as  re- 
marked by  Owen,  A,  III,  525),  but  it  is  nevertheless  decided.  In  frozen  section  No.  11  of 
the  series  from  which  Fig.  99  and  100  were  made,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  at  least  15  mm. 
sinistrad  of  the  meson. 

§  881.  Bute. — ^Fig.  91  represents  the  natural  size  of  the  preparation  from  which  it  was 
made,  but  the  heart  was  from  a  large  cat,  and  was  somewhat  distended  with  plaster  by 
injection.  In  round  numbers,  the  heart  of  an  average  adult  cat  measures  about  5  cm. 
from  the  apex  to  the  attachment  of  the  prcBcaoa  and  about  8  cm.  across  the  greatest  width 
of  the  ventricular  portion.  We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  average  toeight  of  the  organ, 
but  it  is  very  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animal. 

§  882.  Denffnation  of  the  Regions, — As  shown  in  Fig.  92,  98,  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
ends  of  the  heart  differ  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls. 
Since  the  two  cavities  enclosed  by  the  thinner  cephalic  walls  are  known  as  aurieles,  the 
cephalic  or  basal  region  or  end  of  the  organ  is  spoken  of  as  anrietUar;  in  like  manner,  the 
other  end  or  region  is  called  ventrieviar  from  the  name  of  the  two  cavities  enclosed  by  the 
thicker  walls. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  95,  96,  there  is  a  partition  between  the  auricles  and  another  between 
the  ventricles.  These  septa  divide  the  organ  into  two  sides  or  portions  like  the  sides  of  a 
double  house.  Since  the  planes  of  the  septa  are  approximately  dorso-ventral,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  the  two  sides  as  right  and  left.  The  other  two  surfaces  and  regions  axe 
then  respectively  dorsal  and  'oeniral, 

%  888.  Becognition  of  the  Regions. — The  cephalic  and  caudal  regions  are  readily  distin- 
guished both  from  the  greater  size  of  the  former,  from  the  more  compressible  nature  of 
the  walls,  and  from  tbe  presence  of  the  vessels  which  ent«r  or  leave  the  organ.  In  the 
natural  attitude  of  man,  the  base  of  the  heart  is  uppermost,  but  this  somewhat  puzzling 
feature  does  not  appear  when  the  animal  is  regarded  as  in  the  normal  position  of  a  verte- 
brate (§  35). 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  regular,  the  two  auricular  appendices 
(Fig.  95)  pnijecting  slightly  at  the  sides  of  the  two  great  arteries,  aorta  and  A,  pvlmoneUis^ 
The  dorsal  aspect,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  irregular  in  the  auricular  portion  on  account 
of  the  branching  of  the  two  arteries  just  named,  and  the  entry  of  veins  into  the  aurides 
(Fig.  91). 

The  right  and  left  sides  are  of  course  determined  by  the  determination  of  the  ends  and 
the  other  two  sides.  In  addition,  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  deddedly  thinner  than 
that  of  the  left,  and  that  region  is  therefore  the  more  compressible. 
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§  834.  Removal  of  the  Heart. — ^For  obvious  reasons,  a  cat's 
heart  intended  for  carefdl  examination  shonld  be  taken  from  a 
large  adult.  In  most  cases  the  same  cat  may  be  employed  for  the 
removal  of  the  hrain  and  for  the  separate  study  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  (Chap.  VII).  Unless  the  vessels  are  to  be  filled  with  plas- 
ter, it  is  better  not  to  bleed  the  animal,  since  the  presence  of  the 
blood  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  facilitates  their  recognition. 

IntitfUfMnU  and  MaUriaU, — ^Artkrotome  :  tracer ;  medium  scalpel ;  coarse  scissors ; 
bone  Bcissora ;  nippers ;  coarse  and  fine  forceps ;  6  pieces  of  linen  thread  about  20  cm.  long ; 
2  pieces  of  tbick  muslin  or  flannel  or  chamois  leather,  each  about  15  x  7  cm. ;  basin  of 
water  and  towel ;  lar^  tray,  with  cords  for  securing  the  legs  of  the  cat. 

Landmarks. — Pnestemum,  xiphlstemum  and  epigastrium  (§  228,  Fig.  80,  49,  72,  76)  ; 
clavicle  (§  230,  Fig.  80,  72).  Observe  also  the  general  location  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in 
Fig.  77  and  101  and  the  operations  for  their  exposure  (§§  710,  805). 

§  835.  Exposure. — ^Divide  the  skin  (§  599)  as  directed  for  the 
exposure  of  the  thoracic  viscera  (§  805),  but — ^unless  the  lungs  are 
to  be  employed  for  study  or  experiment — ^begin  the  longitudinal 
incision  (Fig.  76)  dextrad  of  the  prcBsternum  instead  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  also  more  convenient  to  make  a  second  transverse  incision  from 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  longitudinal  one  to  or  beyond  the  corre- 
sponding point  upon  the  left  side. 

The  triangular  or  quadrangular  area  of  skin  so  indicated  is  to  be 
raised  as  directed  in  §  600  and  reflected  sinistrad.  Divide  the  pec- 
toral muscles  (Fig.  72)  on  the  right  by  a  longitudinal  incision  par- 
allel with  the  edge  of  the  skin,  taking  care  not  to  cut  upon  the 
clavicle.  Qrasp  the  pectoral  mass  and  dissect  it  up  from  the  proper 
thoracic  wall  to  the  meson.  Repeat  the  operation  upon  the  other 
side  and  then  remove  both  masses  from  their  attachments  to  the 
sternum.  Divide  each  M.  rectus  thara^s  (Fig.  72, 73)  at  the  caudal 
transverse  cut  edge  of  skin  and  dissect  them  up  cephalad. 

Through  the  MM.  intercostales  on  each  side  near  the  middle  of 
the  exposed  area,  push  the  coiyoined  tips  of  the  coarse  forceps,  and 
forcibly  separate  the  blades  for  about  2  mm.  This  will  permit  air 
to  enter  the  thorax,  and  the  lungs  will  collapse  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  of  injury  during  the  subsequent  operation. 

With  the  arthrotome  or  bone  scissors,  divide  the  exposed  costi- 
cartilages  close  to  their  junctions  with  the  ribs.  Cut  across  the 
sternum  just  cephalad  of  the  xiphistemum,  sever  the  septum  medir 
astinaZe  and  other  adhesions  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  sternum, 
and  reflect  it  cephalad  with  the  costicartilages  or  remove  it  alto- 
gether. 
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Push  the  lungs  on  both  sides  toward  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cav- 
ity and  with  the  bone  scissors,  or  nippers  and  bone  scissors,  remove 
the  sternal  ends  of  all  the  exposed  ribs  for  2-3  cm.,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate access  to  the  viscera. 

§  836.  Removal, — Lift  the  heart  slightly  by  the  pericardium  and 
sever  its  pleural  attachments  to  the  diaphragm  as  far  dorsad  as  the 
postcava  (Pig.  101).  Put  two  ligatures  upon  the  postcata^  the  cau- 
dal one  about  2  cm.  from  the  diaphragm  if  the  abdominal  vessels 
are  to  be  injected.  In  passing  the  ligatures  about  the  vessel  with 
the  fine  forceps,  avoid  injuring  the  azygous  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
This  ligature  should  not  be  tied  very  hard. 

Double  ligature  (Pig.  41)  the  prcBcava  near  its  bifurcation,  and 
divide  this  and  the  postcava  between  the  two  ligatures. 

If  the  lungs  are  to  be  studied  or  experimented  upon,  place  the 
cloth  or  chamois  over  the  cut  edges  of  the  thoracic  parietes  so  as  to 
protect  the  lungs  from  laceration  by  the  sharp  ends  of  the  ribs. 

Qrasp  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  draw  it  ventro-cephalad.  This 
will  expose  the  caudal  and  azygous  lobes  of  the  lungs  (see  Pig.  89), 
the  thoracic  aorta  and  oesophagus.  Insert  the  fingers  dorsad  of  the 
lungs,  lift  them  and  sever  their  attachments  as  far  cephalad  as  the 
central  end  of  the  azygous  vein  (Pig.  101).  Double  ligature  this 
vein  just  centrad  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cephalic  branch. 
Employ  the  tracer  in  isolating  the  vein  so  as  not  to  injure  other 
parts.    Then  divide  between  the  ligatures. 

Cut  the  a^orta  opposite  the  head  of  the  8th  rib,  and  note  that, 
usually,  some  blood  remains  therein.  Qrasp  its  central  part  and 
draw  it  ventro-cephalad,  cutting  the  intercostal  arteries  and  other 
connections  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  A,  subclama  (Pig.  101, 102). 
Then  grasp  the  heart  and  lungs  together,  draw  them  ventrad  and 
divide  the  trachea  and  the  vessels  cephalad  of  the  heart  at  the  de- 
sired points,  and  the  organs  may  be  removed  from  the  thorax. 

§  837.  Separation  of  the  Heart  from  the  Imngs, — On  the  dorsal 
aspect,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  is  a  mass  of  connective  tis- 
sue and  fat  enveloping  a  dark  glandular  body.  Remove  these  with 
the  tracer  and  fingers  so  as  to  open  a  way  ventro-cephalad  to  the 
ventral  side  of  the  bifurcation.  With  the  tracer,  expose  the  bron- 
chus on  each  side,  and  note  that,  on  its  ventral  side,  the  lung  is  con- 
nected with  the  heart  by  a  group  of  vessels,  the  A  A.  etW.  put- 
manales.    Ligate  very  firmly  the  roots  of  the  lungs  and  divide  tiiem 
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peripherad  of  the  ligatures,  and  thus  complete  the  separation  of  the 
heart  from  the  lungs. 

§  838.  Preservation  of  the  Heart  in  Alcohol. — For  the  study 
of  the  cardiac  cavities,  the  heart  should  not  only  be  hardened  in 
alcohol,  but  distended  therewith. 

iMtruments  and  AfcUerials.—Co&ne  sdsaoni;  coarse  foicepe;  sharp  tracer  or  sTringo- 
tome ;  four  threads  for  ligatures,  or  two  threads  and  two  small  compressors;  syringe  with 
canula  adapted  to  the  aorta  and  postcaya  (a  rubber  bulb  syringe  is  most  convenient  in  some 
respects) ;  small  jar  or  glass  box  ;  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  about  250  cc.  ;  cotton ;  small  pins ; 
thread. 

At  the  the  time  of  first  preparing  a  heart  by  the  injection  of  strong  alcohol  into  the 
cavities,  we  were  unaware  that  it  was  recommended  by  Hyrtl  and  Mojsisovics  (A,  58). 
The  former  ascribes  (A,  805)  the  original  idea  to  Wm.  Hunter. 

§  839.  Removal  of  the  Pericardium.  —In  most  cases  this  should 
be  partly  removed.  Pinch  it  up  at  a  point  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles  to  the  apex  and  make  a 
transverse  incision.  Continue  this  incision  around  the  heart  so  as 
to  remove  the  apical  two  thirds  of  the  pericardium.  It  may  be  pre- 
served for  reference. 

§  840.  Removal  of  the  Blood. — ^The  little  blood  that  may  remain 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  can  be  easily  expelled  through  the  aorta. 
The  right  cavities  usually  contain  considerable  blood.  Remove  the 
ligatures  upon  the  postcava  by  carefully  pushing  entad  of  it  the 
point  of  the  sharp  tracer  or  the  syringotome.  If  it  has  been  tied  very 
tightly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  vessel. 

Introduce  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  into  the  postcava  and  inject 
water  carefully ;  then  manipulate  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  expel  the  blood  through  the  postcava. 

§  841.  Tying  the  Vessels. — Tie  firmly  the  A.  hrachio-cephaMca 
and  the  A.  svJbclavia  sinistra  at  about  1  cm.  fix)m  their  respective 
origins  from  the  arcus  aorticus  (Fig.  102).  The  other  vessels  should 
have  been  tied  in  removing  the  heart,  and  the  aorta  and  postcava 
are  left  open  for  the  injection. 

§  842.  Injection  of  Alcohol.  —A.  Into  the  left  side.— Insert  the 
canula  into  the  aorta  so  that  the  ligature  about  its  tip  may  be  just 
centrad  of  the  emergence  of  the  first  intercostal  artery.  Tie  it  in 
place,  and  prepare  a  second  ligature  for  tying  it  after  the  injection. 

Naturally,  the  progress  of  the  alcohol  is  checked  by  the  semi- 
lunar and  bicuspid  valves,  but  it  may  be  caused  to  pass  them  by 
holding  the  heart  with  the  apex  up,  and  manipulating  the  base  of 
the  aorta  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle.    When  the  auricle  and 
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the  W.  pulTnonales  are  fully  distended,  apply  the  ligature  firmly 
and  remove  the  canula. 

B.  Into  the  right  side.  —In  like  manner  inject  through  the  post- 
cava,  but  no  special  manipulation  is  needed  for  the  liquid  to  fill 
the  ventricle  and  the  A.  pulmonalis. 

%  843.  Hardening. — ^The  heart  may  be  carefully  laid  in  strong 
alcohol  upon  cotton,  with  the  base  uppermost,  or  it  may  be  suspended 
by  a  thread  passed  about  a  small  pin  pushed  transversely  through 
the  extreme  apex  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  ventricles.  After  two 
days'  insertion  it  will  be  fit  for  section  or  dissection. 

Ivjection  with  plaster. — See  explanation  of  Fig.  91. 

§  844.  Table  of  the  Pbincipal  Parts  and  Fbatuhss  of  the  Heart  (Cardia). 


HniCABOIA  StNISTIU  (LbFT  OB 
&Y8TE1U0  POBTIONt. 


Special  Names. 


Auricula  sinistra.  . . 
VnntriculuB  sinister. 


SinuB ;  appendix . 
Base;  apex..-. .. 


A.  Great  Carities  (Loculi). 

1.  Reception 

2.  Delivery 


B.    Divisions  of  Great 
Cavities. 


1   Of  auricles... 
2.  Of  ventricles. 


Orificium  aur.  vnt.  sin 


C.  Orifices  and  Vessels. 

{  1.  Auriculo- ventricular  or) 
1         interlocular ) 


VV.  pulmonales  (from  the  (  I  j  2.  Vasa  afferentia  (enter- ) 
lungs) )  I  /         ing  the  auricles) f 


Aorta  (to  the  body),  A  A.  car- 
diacee  n.  coronariie  (to  the 
heart  from  the  base  of  the 
aorta) 


j  3.  Vasa  efferentia  (leav-) 
"j         ing  the  ventricles). . . ) 


D.  Valves  (Valvae)  and  the 
Parts  associated  there- 
with. 

1.  Auricnlo- ventricular     ) 
valves f 


1 


2.  Chords  tendineie. 


Bicuspidesf.  mi-  j  Septalis,    { 
trales \  Lateralis,  j 

Chd.  tnd.  sin 

Clm.  cm.  sin I     8.  Columnae  cameie. 

a      M  ( Dorsalis, 

Semilunaresaor-  Up^^^  ' 

( Sinistra. 


tici 


4.  Arterial  valves 


Hkmxoabdia  Deztba  (Riobtob 

PUUfOKIC  POBTION). 


Special  Names. 


Auricula  dextra. 
VentriculuB  dexter. 


Sinus ;     appendix ;      fossa 

ovalis. 
Base;  av  ex ;  conus  arteriosus. 


Orificicum  aur. -vnt.  dxt. 


rVV.   pr 
J      (from 


pnecava   et   postcavm 
from    the    body);    VV. 
I      cardiacse     %.     coronaris 
y     (from  the  heart). 


A.  pulmonalis  (to  the  lungs). 


Tricuspides. . . 

Chd.  tnd.  dxt. 
Clm.  cm.  dxt. 

\  Semilunares 
1    pulmonales . 


8n.  Vis   sin.  (3) !     5.  Sinus  Valsalva '  ]  ^"ThJb^ii.^^*'    ^^^' 


( Septalis, 
•J  Dorsalis, 
(Ventralis. 

(Ventralis, 
■J  Dextra, 
( Sinistra. 
Valva 


E.    Sincrlf^  Parts  belonging  equally  to  Both  Sides.—l.  Septum  auriculare.    2.  Sep- 
tum ventriculare.    8.  Ductus  arteriosus. 
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Fig.  02. — Diagrammatic  repreflentation  of  the  heart,  the  great  veaeels,  the  puhnonic 
and  eystemic  capillaries. 

In  thifi  diagram,  as  in  Fig.  91,  the  heart  is  seen  from  its  dGraal  (posterior)  aspect ;  hence 
iU  right  and  left  portions  correspond  in  positifm  vnth  the  right  and  left  of  the  observer  (§  56). 

Most  of  the  parts  are  shown  by  outlines  only,  but  the  yentricnlar  and  auricuJar  walls 
are  shaded,  and  the  lines  representing  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  made  a  little 
heavier  than  those  representing  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  vein. 

The  course  of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  arrows,  but  the  action  of  the  parts  will  be 
considered  in  Part  III.  The  difference  between  the  valvee  upon  the  two  sides  will  be 
explained  in  connection  therewith. 
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Fig.  92. — Diaqram  of  the  Cabdiac  Catities,  ktc.  :  Dorsal  Aspect. 


§  845.  The  special  objects  of  this  diaji^ram  are : — 

1.  To  represent  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  heart  in  a  single  figure,  to  give  their 
full  technical  names,  and  to  indicate  the  relations  of  the  cavities  to  each  other  and  to  the 
great  vessels. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  physiological  fact  that  the  mammalian  heart,  in  the  normal  adult, 
really  consists  of  two  organs  whose  cavities  have  no  direct  communication  whatever, 

8.  To  show  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  right  and  left  portions. 

4  To  indicate  the  relations  of  the  two  portions  of  the  heart,  through  their  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels,  with  the  lungs  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  justify  the 
apparent  paradox  that  whereas,  anatomically,  the  heart  may  properly  be  described  as  a 
single  and  approximately  mesal  organ,  situated  between  the  two  lateral  masses  of  the 
lungs,  physiologicaUy,  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the  heart  are  separated,  on  tlie  one  hand 
hy  the  lungs  and  on  the  other  by  the  rest  of  the  body.    Anatomically,  there  are  two  lungs 
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and  the  heart  lies  between  them ;  physiohgieaUy,  the  lunge  form  a  single  organ  tcAicA  if 
interposed  bettoeen  the  two  hearts ;  Wilder,  1, 

§  846.  The  diagram  (Fig.  02)  differs  from  an  accnrate  representation  of  any  actual 
section  of  the  cat's  heart  in  the  following  respects  : — 

1.  The  separation  of  tlie  right  and  left  portions  (hemieardiCB),  involving  the  splitting 
of  the  septa  auriculare  et  vetUrieulare  and  the  elongation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus, 

2.  The  non-crossing  of  the  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  and  the  deflection  of  the  former  to 
the  right  instead  of  the  l^, 

8.  The  representation  of  the  cardiac  (coronary)  vessels  by  the  beginnings  of  the  two 
arteries  and  the  ends  of  two  of  the  veins. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  systemic  veins  {postcaca,  prcecava  and  F.  aeggos)  by  a  single 
vessel  here  named  V.  cava. 

5.  The  representation  of  the  several  VV.  puhnonales  by  a  ringle  vessel. 

6.  The  representation  of  the  two  lungs  by  a  single  and  simple  sac. 

7.  The  distance  from  one  another  upon  the  arcus  aorticus  of  the  origins  of  the  vessels 
supplying  the  head  and  arms,  A  A,  brachio^ephalica  et  subdavia  sinistra  (A,  brcph..  A, 
tbdv.). 

8.  The  representation  of  the  bnmches  and  capillaries  of  the  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  by 
only  three  divisions  of  each  vessel. 

0.  The  representation  of  the  semilunar  and  auricula  ventricular  valves  in  each  case  by 
a  pair  of  lines. 

10.  The  omission  of  the  fret-toork  upon  the  ental  aspect  of  the  walls,  especially  of  the 
ventricles  and  the  auricular  appendices, 

11.  The  positions  and  points  of  attachment  of  the  appendices  and  of  the  veins  which 
enter  the  auricles  have  been  assigned  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  representation  rather 
than  absolute  accuracy. 

12.  The  omission  of  the  ductus  thoracicus,  which  might  have  been  made  to  join  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  Vena  cava. 

§  847.  The  right  and  left  portions  {hemieardiaf)  of  the  heart  agree  with  each  other  in 
the  following  respects  : — 

1.  Their  primary  division  into  an  auricle  (auricula),  which  is  relatively  cephalic  In  posi- 
tion, irregular,  rounded  and  thin  toaUed  ;  and  a  ventricle  (ventriculus),  which  is  caudal  in 
position,  regular,  pointed  and  thick  waUed. 

2.  The  division  of  each  auricle  into  a  larger  sinus  and  a  smaller  appendix. 

8.  The  communication  of  each  auricle  with  its  ventricle  by  a  slightly  constricted  orificBy 
guarded  by  valves  of  irregular  shape. 

4.  The  attachment  of  cusps  of  the  freQ  edges  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  to  the 
ventricular  walls  by  fibrous  chordas  tendinea  springing  ftom  the  apices  of  columnes  camem, 

5.  The  free  communication  of  the  auricles  with  veins  ( VV.  cava  and  VV.  pulmonaria). 

6.  The  exit  from  the  ventricles  of  arteries  {aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis). 

7.  The  guarding  of  each  arterial  orifice  by  three  similar  and  regular  semilunar  valves. 

8.  The  expansion  of  each  artery  opposite  the  valves  to  form  three  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

9.  The  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  normally  impervious  remnant  of  a  vessel  which,  in  the  foetus,  permitted  the  blood  to 
pass  from  the  latter  vessel  into  the  former  peripherad  of  the  origin  of  the  vessels  (AA. 
hraeMo-cephalica  et  subdavia  sinistra)  which  carried  the  purer  maternal  blood  to  the  head 
and  arms. 

§  848.  The  right  and  left  portions  {hemteardia)  of  the  heart  differ  in  the  following 
respects: — 
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1.  The  affereTit  yassels  ( W.  cava)  of  the  former  come  from  \the  body  in  general,  those 
of  the  latter  ( VV.  pulmonale^)  from  the  lunge.  The  efferent  Teflsels  of  the  former  {AA. 
puimonaiee)  go  to  the  lunge,  and  thoee  of  the  latter  {aorta)  to  the  body  in  general. 

2.  From  two  of  the  aortic  sin  uses  of  Valsalva  arise  the  two  AA.  cardiaecB  which  are 
distribated  to  the  sabstance  of  the  heart  itself. 

8.  Into  the  right  anride  open  the  VV.  eardiaea  which  come  from  the  substance  of  the 
heart. 

4.  The  septal  waJl  of  the  right  aoride  presents  an  oval  depression,  foeea  ovalie,  the 
indication  of  a  thin  portion  of  the  septum  which,  in  the  foetus,  was  absent,  so  as  to  permit 
the  eidstence  of  tine  foramen  ovaie  (g  868). 

5.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are,  upon  the  whole,  from  two  to  three  times 
the  thicker, 

6.  The  right  ventricle  is  prolonged  as  a  conue  arterioeua  from  which  arises  the  A.  pvl- 
monalie. 

7.  The  aurieulo-ventrieular  wUvee  on  the  right  form  three  divisions,  hence  named  VV. 
trieuepidee,  while  thoee  of  the  left  form  ttoo,  hence  named  bituepidee  or  mitral. 

8.  The  foregoing  are  real  and  constant  distinctions  between  the  ripfht  and  left  hearts. 
In  addition,  in  the  diagramy  on  the  left  side,  the  semilunar  tainee  are  represented  as  cloeed^ 
forming  bags  whose  convexities  bulge  toward  the  ventricle  as  if  pressed  upon  bj  a  column 
of  liquid  in  the  artery  ;  the  tricuepid  vakes  are  also  closed,  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  a  vol- 
ume of  liquid  in  the  ventricle ;  they  are  restrained  from  being  carried  into  the  auricle  by 
the  chorda  tendinecs, 

§  849.  list  of  Abbreviations  of  Cardiac  Names. — Ao.,  Aorta, 
§  851. — Arc.  ao.j  Areas  aorticns,  §  854. — A.  hrcph.^  Arteria  brachio- 
cephaUca,  §  855. — A.  crd.^  Arteria  eardiaea,  §  856. — A.  plm.^  Ar- 
teria pulmonalis,  §  857. — A.  sbclv.j  Arteria  snbelavia,  §  858. — Aur. 
dxt.j  Aurieula  dextra,  §  859. — Aur.  sin.,  Aurieula  sinistra,  §  860. — 
Chd.  tnd.,  ChordsB  tendinesB,  §  864. — Clm.  car.^  ColumnsB  eamesB, 
§  865. — Con.  art,  Conns  arteriosus,  §  866. — Dot  art^  Duetns  ar- 
teriosus, §  867. — Fs.  ov.,  Fossa  ovalis,  §  868. — Or/,  aur-vnt,  Orifi- 
cium  anrienlo-ventrienlare,  §  870. — Pcv.,  Postcava,  §  871. — Prcv., 
Prsecava,  §  872. — Spt  aur.,  Septum  auriculare  s.  aurieularum, 
§  873. — Spt.  vnt,  Septum  ventrieulare  s.  ventrieulorum,  §  874. — 
Sn.  aur.  dxt,  Sinus  aurieulse  dextrse,  §  875. — 8n.  aur.  sin..  Sinus 
aurieulse  sinistrse,  §  876. — Sn.  cor.  s.  crd.,  Sinus  eoronarius  s.  car- 
diacus,  §  877.— Sn.  Yals.,  Sinus  Valsalva,  §  878.— 3^cZ.  Low., 
Tubereulum  Loweri,  §  880. —  Vlv.  hie,  Valva  bicuspis,  §  881. — 
Ylv.  slrnir.,  Valva  semilunaris,  §  882. —  YVo.  Thb.,  Valva  Thebesii, 
§  883. —  Vlv.  trc,  Valva  tricuspis,  §  884. —  V.  az..  Vena  azygos, 
§  885. —  V.  crd..  Vena  eardiaea  s.  coronaria,  §  887. —  V.  cv..  Vena 
cava,  §  886. —  V.  plm..  Vena  pulmonalis,  §  888. —  Vnt.  dxt.,  Ventrie- 
ulus  dexter,  §  889. —  Vnt.  sin.,  Ventrieulus  sinister,  §  890. 

§  850.  Descriptive  Iiist  of  the  Farts  of  the  Heart. — The  be- 
ginner may  find  it  advisable  to  read  over  this  list  with  reference  to 
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the  figures,  before  undertaking  the  dissection  and  detailed  examina- 
tion 01  the  organ.  Later,  however,  he  should  again  consult  it  for 
the  descriptive  portions. 

§  851.  Aorta  (a^.),  Ao.  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94, 95, 96,  99, 100, 101, 102, 
103,  107,  108). — ^The  large  artery  springing  from  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  giving  off  branches  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Its  cen- 
tral portion  (as  shown  in  Pig.  91,  101,  102,  108)  is  strongly  arched, 
and  is  thence  named  arcus  dorticus.  It  then  passes  through  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  diaphragm  therefore  indicates 
the  point  of  demarcation  between  the  aorta  ihoracica  and  the  aorta 
abdominalis.  This  vessel  is  sometimes,  as  by  Stowell  (I),  called 
A.  (Arteria)  aorta^  but  the  single  word  seems  to  be  sufficient. 

§  852.  Apex  (ventriculi). — The  smaller  or  caudal  end  of  either 
ventricle,  and  of  either  the  cavity  or  the  fleshy  wall  thereof  (Fig.  91, 
92,  93,  98). 

§  853.  Appendix  (auriculae)— The  ventral  extension  of  either  atiri- 
cle  (Fig.  91, 96, 96). — The  other  and  larger  division  of  the  auricle  is  the 
sinus.  The  limits  of  the  two  divisions  are  not  clearly  defined,  but 
as  a  whole  the  ental  surface  of  the  appendix  presents  more  corruga- 
tions. Sometimes  the  appendix  is  called  auricle^  and  the  entire 
cavity  is  then  known  as  atrium, 

%  854.  Arcus  aorticus  {az.\  arc.  ao. — The  arch  of  the  aorta 
(Fig.  92,  101,  102,  108).— See  amta  (§  851)  and  the  explanation  of 
Fig.  101,  102. 

§  855.  Arteria  brachio-cephalica  {az.\  A.  hrcph. — The  brachio- 
cephalic artery  (Fig.  91,  92,  101, 102,  103,  107,  108).— See  explana- 
tion of  Fig.  102. 

§  856.  Arteria  cardiaoa,  A.  crd. — A  cardiac  or  coronary  artery 
(Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  102). — There  are  two  cardiac  arteries,  arising 
from  the  aortic  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  distributed  to  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  As  seen  in  Fig.  102,  they  arise  respectively  from  the 
right  and  left  sinuses,  and  are  distributed  to  the  corresponding  re- 
gions. The  mouth  of  the  right  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  not  cov- 
ered hy  the  valve  when  the  latter  is  opened ;  see  W.  T.  Sedgwick  (i). 

§  857.  Arteria  pulmonalis  (az.),  A.  plm. — ^The  pulmonary  ar- 
tery (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  99,  100).— This  springs  from  the  conus 
arteriosus  at  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  passes  sinistro-cephalad 
and  ventrad  of  the  aorta,  and  divides  into  two  {A.  plm.  dxt  and  A. 
plm.  sin.\  which  carry  blood  to  the  right  and  left  lung  respectively . 
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§  858.  Arteria  subclavia,  A.  sbclv..  sin. — The  subclavian  ar- 
tery (Fig.  91,  92,  101, 102, 108). — ^This  arises  from  the  arc2^^  aorticus 
just  peripherad  of  the  A.  hracMo-cephalica.  On  Fig.  92  the  abbre- 
viation sin.  is  omitted. 

§  869.  Auricula  deztra,  aur.  dxt — The  right  or  pulmonary 
auricle  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  99,  100).— The  cavity  of  the  auricle 
is  divisible  into  a  larger  sinus^  dorsal  in  position  and  smoother 
walled,  and  a  smaller  appendix^  more  ventral  in  position  and  with 
corrugations  and  recesses  upon  the  ental  aspect  of  the  wall.  Into 
the  right  auricle  venous  blood  is  poured  through  the  postcava^ 
prcBcava  and  the  VV.  cardiacce. 

§  860.  Auricula  sinistra,  aur.  sin. — ^The  left  or  pulmonary  auri- 
cle (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  96,  99,  100).— Like  the  right,  the  left  auricle 
presents  a  sintcs  and  an  appendix.  Purified  blood  is  brought  to 
it  by  the  VV.  pidTnonales. 

§  861.  Basis. — ^The  base  of  either  ventricle  or  of  the  entire  ven- 
tricular portion  of  the  heart. 

§  862.  Oapillariad  pulmonales — The  capillaries  of  the  lungs. — 
In  Fig.  92,  these  are  diagrammaticaUy  represented  by  three  subdi- 
visions of  the  single  A.  pvlTnonalis.  In  reality  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  minute. 

§  863.  OapiUariad  systemicsB— The  systemic  capillaries. — The 
exceedingly  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions  of  the  branches  of 
the  aorta  are  represented  in  Fig.  91  by  three. 

§  864.  Ohordad  tendinead,  chd.  tnd. — ^The  tendinous  cords  con- 
nected with  the  free  borders  of  the  aurieulo-ventriculaT  valves  on 
both  sides  (Fig.  92,  93,  94  A). — These  cords  are  very  strong  and 
inelastic.  Their  other  ends  are  connected  with  the  apices  of  the 
columncB  carnece^  and  they  serve  to  prevent  the  free  borders  of  the 
bicuspid  and  tricuspid  valves  from  being  forced  back  into  the  auri- 
cles at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

§  865.  Oolumnas  cameas,  dm,  car. — The  fleshy  columns  of  the 
ventricles  (Fig.  91,  93,  94,  97,  98). — There  are  two  large  columns 
in  the  left  ventricle  and  a  variable  number  of  smaller  ones  in  the 
right.  Consisting  of  muscle  like  the  ventricular  walls  themselves, 
these  columns  are  supposed  to  contract  and  thus  keep  the  chordcB 
tendine(z  from  becoming  lax  at  the  ventricular  systole. 

§  866.  Oonus  arteriosus  {dxi\  con.  art — The  arterial  cone  or 
bulb  fix)m  which  springs  the  A.  pvJmonalis  (Fig.  91,  92,  94,  100). — 
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This  is  a  conical  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  at  its 
left  comer,  and  is  continued  into  the  A.  pvlTnonaUs.  In  a  heart  of 
average  size  its  length  is  about  1  cm.  Since  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing prolongation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  are  upon  a  "lower"  level  than  those  of  the  A.  pulmonaUs, 
i.  e.y  they  are  nearer  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  (Fig.  94).  The 
ental  surface  of  the  conus  is  smooth. 

§  867.  Ductus  arteriosus  {az.\  dot.  art  (Pig.  92).— By  an  over- 
sight, this  very  significant  remnant  of  an  important  foetal  structure 
is  not  represented  upon  any  of  the  figures  of  actual  preparations. 
It  is  slight  and  easily  overlooked  in  even  a  somewhat  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  parts.  We  have  never  observed  any  depression  cor- 
responding with  its  attachment  to  the  A.  pvlmonalis^  and  in  the 
dorta  the  depression  is  usually  very  indistinct.  The  ductus  begins 
at  the  cephalic  side  of  the  A.  pulmonalis,  just  centrad  of  its  bifurca- 
tion, and  extends  very  obliquely  along  the  slight  interval  between 
the  artery  and  the  aorta,  to  become  attached  to  the  latter  a  little 
peripherad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  subclavia  sinistra^  and  some- 
what at  the  ventral  as  well  as  caudal  side  of  the  vessel. 

§  868.  Fossa  ovalis  {az.\  Fs.  ov. — The  oval  depression  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  septum  auriculare  (Pig.  91). — This  is  not  dis- 
tinctly represented  upon  any  of  the  figures  of  actual  preparations. 
It  is  most  easily  seen  after  the  lateral  wall  of  each  auricle  has  been 
removed  and  the  septum  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  septum  there  will  appear  a  thinner  area, 
bounded  cephalad  and  ventrad  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  thicken- 
ing. The  thin  portion  is  usually  oval,  and  measures  about  5x2.5 
mm.  In  the  kitten  before  birth,  the  thin  area  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely absent,  so  that  the  two  auricles  communicate,  and  the  blood 
from  the  postcava  passes  through  the  orifice,  the  Fm.  ovale,  into  the 
left  ventricle.  Respecting  the  significance  of  the  fossa  ovalis  and  its 
appearance  in  the  human  heart,  see  the  works  cited  and  also  Quain, 
A,  II,  799-803,  and  Dalton,  A,  699. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  septum,  the  area  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  JFs.  ovalis  is  sometimes  quite  smooth,  but  more  often 
presents  (as  in  Prep.  360,  Museum  of  Cornell  University)  a  crescentic 
elevation  at  its  dorsal  side. 

§  869.  Hemicardia  dextra— The  right  side  or  portion  of  the 
heart — Since  the  entire  organ  is  called  heart  or  cardia,  it  is  logi- 
cally incorrect  to  speak  of  the  two  sides  as  the  right  heart  and  ilie 
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left  heart.  The  term  Jiemicardia  is  analogous  with  the  words  hemi- 
sphere^ hemipteroUy  etc.  The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  constitute 
the  hemioardia  sinistra. 

Hemiseptum  auriculare  and  hemiseptum  ventrioulare. — ^Not 
only  ideally,  as  in  Pig.  92,  but  actually  may  the  interventricular 
septum  be  divided  so  that  a  portion  remains  as  the  mesal  wall  of 
either  ventricle.  Strictly  speaking,  each  of  these  parts  is  not  a  sep- 
tum^  but  a  hemiseptum^  but  practically  the  latter  term  need  seldom 
be  employed. 

§  870.  Orifioium  aurioulo-ventrioulare  deztrum,  07f.  aur.-vnt. 
dxt — ^The  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  (Pig.  92,  93,  96,  97,  99). 
— This  is  the  slightly  constricted  communication  between  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle.    It  is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valves. 

The  similar  orifice  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  is 
guarded  by  the  bicuspid  valves. 

§  871.  Fostoava  {az.\pcv. — The  posterior  or  caudal  vena  cava 
or  V.  cava  irtferior  s.  asceiidens  (Pig.  91,  92,  96,  101,  §  956). — This 
large  vein  enters  the  right  auricular  sinus  on  its  dorsal  aspect  near 
the  ventricle.    Respecting  the  name,  see  §  886. 

§  872.  Presoava  (a^.),  prcv. — ^The  anterior  or  cephalic  vena  cava 
or  V.  cava  superior  s.  descendens  (Pig.  91,  92,  93,  96,  101,  §  919). 
— ^This  opens  into  the  right  auricular  sinus  at  its  cephalic  aspect, 
gust  dorsad  of  the  arch  of  the  A.  pvZmonalis. 

§  873.  Septum  auriculare  {az.\  spt.  aur. — ^The  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  auricles  (Pig.  93,  95,  96,  99).— This  is  hardly 
thicker  than  the  lateral  auricular  wall  and  is  very  thin  at  the  fossa 
ovalis.  In  Pig.  93,  what  is  named  septum  embraces  also  the  mass 
of  connective  tissue  between  the  oorto  and  the  bifarcation  of  the 
septum  proper  as  seen  in  Pig.  96.  The  septum  is  really  between 
only  those  larger  portions  of  the  auricles  known  as  the  sinuses. 

§  874.  Septum  ventrioulare  (a^.),  spt  vnt — The  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  ventricles  (Pig.  93,  97,  98). — The  septum  is 
about  as  thick  as  the  lateral  waU  of  the  left  ventricle. 

§  875.  Sinus  (auriculaB  dextrse),  sn.  aur.  dxt. — The  sinus  or 
larger  and  more  dorsal  portion  of  the  right  auricle  (Pig.  91-96). — 
Its  walls  are  smoother  within  than  those  of  the  appendix.  Into  it 
open  the  postcava^  the  prcecava  and  the  F.  cardiaca. 

§  876.  Sinus  (auriculae  sinistrse),  sn.  aur.  sin. — The  left  auricu- 
lar sinus  (Pig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  96).— The  larger  and  more  dorsally 
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placed  portion  of  the  left  auricle.    Entad  its  walls  are  smoother 
than  those  of  the  appendix,  and  into  it  open  the  V  V.  pvZTrumaZes, 

§  877.  Sinus  ooronalis  s.  cardiacus,  sn.  cor.  s,  crd. — The  sinus 
of  the  coronary  vein. — This  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  any  of  the 
figures.  Its  position  is  indicated  on  Pig.  91  by  the  abbreviation 
V.  crd.  Both  the  sinus  and  the  semilunar  valve  at  its  opening  into 
the  auricle  are  readily  found  by  examining  the  dorso-caudal  angle 
of  the  auricle  close  to  the  septum.  Into  the  sinus  open  not  only  the 
principal  V.  cardiaca^  but  one  or  two  smaller  ones. 

§  878.  Sinus  Valsalvas,  sn.  VaZs. — One  of  the  six  sinuses  of 
Valsalva  (Pig.  92,  94,  96).— There  are  three  of  these  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dorta  and  that  of  the  A.  pvlTnonalis.  Each  sinus  may  be 
described  as  an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  vessel  occupying  a 
little  less  than  one  third  of  its  circumference.  Each  is  partly  cov- 
ered by  a  semilunar  valve  (§  882),  and  is  thus  open  peripherad  but 
closed  centrad  or  toward  the  ventricle.  As  in  man,  they  may  be 
designated  as  approximately  dorsal,  dextral  and  sinistral  in  the 
aorta,  and  ventral^  dextral  and  sinistraZ  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Prom  the  right  and  left  aortic  sinuses  arise  the  two  AA.  cardiaccB 
or  "coronary"  arteries. 

§  879.  Trabecula  tenuis. — ^This  name  is  applied,  provisionally, 
to  a  slender  and  apparently  fibrous  filament  which,  in  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  Pig.  98  was  taken,  spans  the  right  ventricle  near  its 
apex.  Its  septal  end  springs  from  an  independent  little  muscular 
elevation ;  its  lateral  end  is  attached  to  the  base  of  a  columna  car- 
nea.  In  Pig.  98  it  is  represented  much  too  large ;  it  is  really  hardly 
thicker  than  a  spider's  thread.  Can  it  be  the  insignificant  repre- 
sentative of  the  "moderator  band"  of  Ruminants  (Rolleston,  B, 
26-36)? 

§  880.  Tuberculum  Loweri— The  tubercle  of  Lower. — This  and 
the  Eustachian  valve,  both  of  which  have  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fossa  ovalis  of  some  Mammals,  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  distinct  presence  of  in  the  cat.  According  to  Hyrtl 
(A,  290),  the  former  rarely  if  ever  appears  in  the  human  heart. 

§  881.  Valva  bicuspis,  7)h.  hie. — One  of  the  two  bicuspid  or 
mitral  valves  (Pig.  92,  93,  96,  97,  99). — As  in  man,  one  of  these  wide 
valves  is  at  the  left  or  lateral  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
and  the  other  is  toward  the  septum,  thus  also  overhanging  the 
entrance  to  the  aorta. 
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§  882.  Valva  semilunaris,  vlv.  slmr.—Oxifd  of  the  six  semilunar 
or  sigmoid  valves  (Pig.  92,  94,  96,  100). — The  mouths  or  bases  of 
the  aorta  and  A.  pvlmonalis  are  guarded  each  by  three  of  these 
valves.  Their  free  borders  are  nearly  even,  and  naturally  look 
peripherad.  Like  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  which  they  partly  cover, 
the  three  aortic  valves  are  approximately  dorsal^  dextral  and  sinis- 
istral  respectively,  while  those  of  the  pziXmonary  artery  are  approx- 
imately ventral,  dextral  and  sinistral. 

§  883.  Valva  Thebesii  {a2.\  vlv.  7%6.— The  valve  of  Thebesius.— 
This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  semilunar  valve  at  the  entrance 
of  the  V.  cardiaca  through  the  sinus  coroTiarius  into  the  right 
auricle  (Quain,  A,  II,  246).    It  is  easily  seen  in  the  cat. 

§  884.  Valva  tricuspis,  vlv.  trc. — One  of  the  three  tricuspid 
valves  (Fig.  92,  93,  94,  96,  97,  99).— As  in  man,  one  of  these  right 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  nearer  the  septvmfi,  while  the  other  two 
are,  approximately  and  relatively,  dorsal  and  ventral.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  their  form.  Usually  the  free  border  is  quite 
irregular,  but  in  the  preparation  from  which  Fig.  94  was  taken, 
the  free  border  is  even  and  the  chord®  tendinese  are  attached  at  the 
lateral  edges. 

§  885.  Vena  azygos  {az.\  V.  az. — ^The  azygous  vein  (Fig.  91,  99, 
101,  §  920). — This  vein  opens  into  \h^pT(Bcava  about  1  cm.  peripherad 
of  its  junction  with  the  right  auricle. 

§  886.  Vena  cava  (a^.),  Y.  cv. — The  adjective  cava  is  applied  to 
either  of  the  two  great  veins  through  which  the  impure  blood  is 
brought  from  the  organs  in  general  to  the  right  auricle.  It  is  more 
commonly  employed  for  the  longer  and  larger  of  the  two,  which 
traverses  the  abdomen  and  penetrates  the  diaphragm.  By  Owen 
(A)  the  two  are  designated  as  the  postcaval  and  prcBcaval  veins. 
The  vessels  are  so  large,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned,  that 
we  have  ventured  to  omit  the  vena  and  to  designate  them  as  simply 
prcBcava  and  postcava.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  92)  the  single  Vena 
cava  represents  both  prcecava  and  postcava. 

§  887.  Vena  cardiaca,  V.  crd.—One  of  two  or  more  cardiac  or 
coronary  veins  (Fig.  91,  92). — The  blood  which  has  traversed  the 
tissues  of  the  heart  itself  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle  by  one 
large  and  one  or  more  smaller  veins,  aU  of  which  open  into  a  small 
sinus  {sn.  coronalis\  which  has  been  described  above  (§  877). 

§  888.  VenaB  pulmonales — ^The  pulmonary  veins  (Fig.  91,  92). — 
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Near  the  left  awricU  these  form  three  wholly  distinct  groups  of  two 
each,  which  from  their  position  may  be  called  dextral^  sinistral  and 
iTvtermediate  or  dorsal. 

Disregarding  the  smaller  subdivisions,  some  of  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  figures,  each  group  consists  of  two  trunks  which 
open  into  the  auricle  by  a  common  sirms  of  varying  depth. 

The  intermediate  and  the  sinistral  sinus  are  indistinctly  seen  in 
Fig.  95  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  abbreviation  YF., 
but  the  separate  orifices  of  the  veins  do  not  appear.  The  dextral 
sinus  could  not  be  shown  in  the  same  figure,  but  its  position  is 
indicated  approximately  by  the  s  of  the  word  septum. 

When  traced  to  the  lungs,  it  is  found  that  the  dextral  and  siTi- 
istral  groups  come  from  the  right  and  l^t  lungs  respectively,  but 
that  of  the  two  large  constituents  of  the  intermediate^  the  one  nearer 
the  right  comes  from  the  lung  of  that  side,  and  the  other  from  the 
left. 

In  man,  there  are  usually  two  pulmonary  veins  on  each  side, 
opening  independently  into  the  auricle. 

§  889.  Ventrlculua  dexter,  vnt.  dxt. — ^The  right  or  pulmonary 
ventricle  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  97,  98,  99).— This  is  not  only,  as  its 
name  implies,  relatively  dextral  in  position,  but  also,  in  the  natural 
attitude  of  the  organ,  somewhat  more  ventral  than  the  left  ventricle. 
Its  walls  are  markedly  thinner  than  those  of  the  left,  and  its  cavity 
does  not  so  nearly  reach  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The  ental  surface 
of  its  walls  presents  numerous  elevations  and  depressions.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  the  columnce  carn^cB  and  the  trabecula  tenuis^  there  are 
many  muscular  trabecule  passing  obliquely  from  one  part  of  the 
wall  to  another,  forming  a  sort  of  coarse  network.  The  sinistro- 
cephalic  corner  of  the  ventricle  is  devoid  of  reticulations,  and  is 
prolonged  as  the  conus  arteriosus  (§  866). 

§  890.  Ventrioulus  sinister,  vnt  sin. — ^The  left  or  systemic  ven- 
tricle (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  97,  98,  99).— This  is  not  only  sinistral, 
but  also,  relatively,  somewhat  more  dorsal  in  position  in  the  natu- 
ral attitude  of  the  heart  Its  lateral  walls  are  2-3  times  as  thick  as 
those  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  cavity  reaches  more  nearly  to 
the  apex  of  the  organ.  In  the  contracted  state  of  the  heart,  the  left 
ventricle  occupies  the  more  space  on  account  of  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  (Fig.  93)  ;  but  the  thinner  walls  of  the  right  yield 
more  to  the  pressure  of  an  injection,  and  its  cavity  generally  appears 
more  capacious  (Fig.  91,  97,  98).    It  presents  two  large  columnse 
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caratiffi  and  some  other  slight  irregalarities,  but  not  the  reticnlatioDS 
which  exist  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  aorta  sprioga  from  the  base 
of  the  ventricle  close  to  the  septum. 


aufia 
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Fio.  94. — A    Lohgitusinai.   SBauBnr  of 

THB  HbABT,  BBOWING   THE  RiOHT  SlNDS 

Fio.  93.— The  Dokul  Pabt  op  tqe  Heart,  of  VAiiSAiiyA  and  Cardiac  Artebt; 

SEEN  FBOu  THE  Ventral  AaPBOT ;  xl.R.  xl.S. 

§  891.  Explanation  of  Fig;.  93. — LoDgltadinal,  deitro.BiiiiBtr»l  seftion  of  the  eDtirc 
heart,  seen  from  the  venttal  eurface. 

Prepanttion-^Thia  was  the  heart  of  a  Terj  large  male  (castrated)  eat,  n  gift  tvom 
Messrs.  Mel'in  &  Badger  of  Bosion,  Moss.  From  the  same  cat  were  taken  the  scapula 
and  humeri,  ribs  and  Tertebrce  shown  in  Fig.  43-40,  60,  68-71. 

The  heart  was  not  injected  or  prepared  in  any  special  way,  exi^epting  hardening  in 
alcohol  upon  cotton.  Hence  the  cavities  are  small  and  the  auricles  corrugated.  When 
bard,  it  was  divided  by  a  longitadinal  deitro«iuiBtral  iodsion  with  a  large  sliarp  scalpel. 
The  dorsal  part  is  here  represented ;  the  ventral  part  is  a  little  the  tliiclter. 

The  special  object  of  the  preparation  is  to  exhibit  Che  relative  positions  and  oonnections 
of  the  four  great  cavities  with  the  aDriculo-ventriculBr  valves.  In  addition,  there  are 
aliowii,  (A)  the  entrance  of  the  praeava,  which  has  been  longitudinally  divided ;  (B)  the 
point  at  entrance  or  month  of  the  pwitcata,  as  a  dark  spot  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  ; 
(C)  the  a«rtii  and  pulmonary  arUry  {A.  pim.} ;  both  are  transected,  the  former  juat  at  the 
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^\BieeiaIoA^ott'tiaA.braehio-c€pKa2iea;  (D)  tberl^lit and  left  etmUaeartWMt  imbedded 
Intheikt  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  aui^cles  and  ventricles ;  (E)  tlio  pert  marked  teptiim 
aurieuiarum  ie  not  trulj  part  of  the  septum,  bat  the  thick  tissue  ventrad  of  it  as  seen  in 
Fig.  96. 

§  893.  Fig.  94— Preparation.— This  repreaeats  nearly  the  deitro-vuntTnl  fourth  of 
the  heart,  but  the  two  planes  of  lon^tudinal  section  are  not  quite  at  right  augles  with 
each  other,  and  the  preparation  is  so  placed  thai  both  are  foreshortened. 

The  special  object  is  to  show  the  dextrai  wall  of  the  central  part  of  the  aorta,  with  the 
doitral  »inv*  Valaaha  and  the  mouth  of  the  correeponding  A.  cardiaca.  This  latter  Is 
eeen  to  be  so  high  up  that  It  would  not  be  covered  by  the  V.  aemitunarii  eren  when  IMj 
extended  (g  856). 

At  the  left  are  seen  the  ovitj  of  the  ecnvi  arteriotitt,  with  a  veij  small  piece  of  the 
A.  puimontUu,  and  one  of  the  Mmilariar  tidva,  which  is  decidedly  upon  a  higher  (mote 
cephalic)  level  than  those  of  the  aorta  (§  866). 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  communication  between  the  right  ventricle  and  the  conns 
is  behind  the  teptum  wntrkulart. 


Fia.  95. — TsAKflECTioN  of  the  Ausiclrs,  Cattdal  Aspect  ;    x  1.5. 

%  898,  Fig.  95-98— General  Description  and  Mode  of  Preparatioa.— These  four 
figures  reprteent  transections  of  the  same  heart  through  the  aurielet  (Fig,  95,  96)  and 
through  the  tentneU*  (Fig.  97.  98).  and  aa  viewed  ftnrn  the  eavdai  (Fig.  95,  97)  or  the 
eephalic  {Fig.  96,  98)  aspect.  The  heart  had  been  d>BtL<nded  and  hardened  with  alcohol 
(g  842),  and  was  then  transected  with  the  large  Kalpel  at  two  levels. 

In  comparing  the  figures  as  representing  continuoos  parts  ol  the  same  organ.  Fig.  97  Is 
to  be  imagined  Inverted  upon  Pig,  98,  the  inversion  being  from  lelt  to  right ;  then  Fig.  96  Is 
to  be  placed  upon  Fig.  87  vithont  inversion,  and  Fig.  65,  Inverted  as  before,  upon  Fig.  96. 
The  entire  heart  will  then,  in  the  mind,  be  as  if  viewed  ftnia  the  base  with  the  rfntntl 
(U2W«  (inMni  fA«  ofian'Mr,  so  that  the  right  and  left  sides  are  inverted  aa  compared  wllb  his. 

%  894.  Fig.  95— The  Interior  of  the  Auriclea  from  the  Caudal  Aspect.- The  figure 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  teptum  avrieularr,  and  the  fact  that  the  autieuXar  tinvtrg 
appear  upon  the  donal  aspect,  while  on  the  ventral  there  are  ta  be  seen  only  the  apprti' 
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diet*  projecting  on  either  dde  of  the  aorta  ftiid  pnlmonuy  aristy.  OF  these  tiro  veesela, 
tite  former  is  seen  to  be  nearly  Id  line  with  ths  auricular  eeptam,  while  the  latter,  at  this 
level,  is  Tentto^oiBtRid  of  it.  The  middle  of  the  length  o{  the  leptum  auHcaUtra  should 
have  been  tbinDed  to  iadicate  the  position  of  the  fos$a  onalU  (§  866).  In  the  left  auricle 
the  two  ends  of  the  line  which  ia  interrupted  by  the  abbreTiaiion  W.  point  respectively 
to  the  positions  of  the  deittal  and  sinistral  ^naes  of  the  pultnonury  tdni  (g  888) ;  the 
third  or  itUerTnedutie  sinus  is  overhung  by  the  anricnlar  septum,  and  its  poeltion  is  indi- 
cated approximately  by  the  »  of  the  word  »eptum.  A  little  of  the  complete  wall  of  the 
poetcava  remains,  but  the  plftce  of  attachment  of  the  precava  la  indicated  only  by  an 
unshaded  area. 

§  SOS.  Fig.  96— The  Anrides  snd  Anricnlo-Tcntricuiar  Orifices  seen  from  the 


Fia.  96.— TKANeEcrnoN  of  the  Aitriclbs,  Cephalic  Abfeot  ;    x  1.5. 

Cephalic  Aspect. — In  addition  to  the  features  In  common  with  Fig.  95,  this  figure  illns- 
tratee  the  following  points : — 

(A)  The  relative  pomtiona  of  the  three  temUvnar  valta  of  the  pulmoTiory  artery, 
namely,  venttnl,  dextiiJ  and  HiniHtral. 

(B)  The  fact  that  the  aortic  valve*  are  apon  a  lower  (more  caudal)  level  than  the  pul- 
monary, the  fornier.  Indeed,  not  distinctly  appearing  unless  the  preparation  ia  so  held  as 
to  admit  the  light  directly  into  the  vessel  (§  866), 

The  auticulo- ventricular  valves  are  not  especially  well  shown,  but  the  form  of  tha  two 
unshaded  areas  indicat<>fl.  approximately,  the  fact  that  of  the  two  bieuspidei  (g  881),  one  is 
lalfral  and  the  other  leptat.  while  of  the  throe  tric'itpidc*  (%  884).  one  is  itpt'il  and  the 
others  respectively  d&rinl  and  tentTal  (more  airictly  dorso-Iateral  and  ventro  lateral). 

In  the  right  auricle,  the  word  «inus  deaignotea  the  general  cavity  of  the  auricle  aride 
from  the  appendix ;  but  in  the  comer,  and  pointed  at  by  the  words  Nntu  and  upturn,  is 
the  location  of  the  small  sinus  of  the  eardiae  nan*  (§  887). 

g  896.  Fig.  97.  — The  Ventricular  Cavities,  from  the  Cephalic  Aspect.— In  this 
and  Fig.  98,  (he  moat  striking  features  are  (A)  the  greater  thiekneee  of  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  In  n^latlon  to  its  oOcc  of  propelling  the  blood  over  all  parts  of  the  body. 
and  (B)  the  larger  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  right.  The  diffbrence  of  size  ia  artificial,  and 
due  to  the  less  reaiatance  offered  hf  the  thinner  wall  to  the  pressure  of  the  injected  alcohol. 

Id  the  left  ventricle  ia  seen  the  cnt  end  of  one  of  the  columns  camece,  still  attached  to 
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Pro.  87,— TR  AN  BE  TION   OF  THE  VBNTRII:LE3,   CADDAI.    AaPKBTTi     xl.5. 

the  lateral  bicuspid  valve  bj  Its  chords  tendinee.  In  the  right,  the  earface  adjiicent  to 
the  place  of  exit  o?  the  piiInionar7  M^r;  is  seen  to  be  smoother  than  in  other  ports 
(§866). 


Fia.  98.— Tbanbbctioh  of  tbe  VBNiiticLBS,  Cephalic  Ahpkct  ;    xl.5. 

g  807.  Fig.  98— The  Ental  Aspect  of  the  Apices  of  the  tvro  Ventricles.— In  addi- 
tion to  points  in  common  with  Rg.  97,  this  flgnre  well  displays  the  vety  nnmerous  reticu- 
lathni  and  trabtevUe  of  the  rif^ht  Tentricle,  and  especially  the  prcBence  nf  a  very  delical« 
flbrons  band,  proTiaionally  turned  trabeeula  tenuU,  which  connects  the  septum  with  tbe 
•\teral  wall  (§  879). 

DISSECTION  OP  THE  HEART, 

I  898.  After  the  careful  inspection  of  the  oi^q  as  a  whole,  and 
the  study  and  comparison  of  the  various  sections  represented  in 
Pig.  93-98  (or  at  least  of  the  figures  if  such  preparations  have  not 
been  made),  the  heart  should  he  dissected  as  follows  : — 
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Infltrumeiits  and  Materials. — Sharp  CharriSre  scalpel ;  coarse 
or  medium  curved  scissors ;  silver  probe,  syrii^otome  or  dull 
tracer ;  16  per  cent,  glycerin ;  a  heart,  the  larger  the  better,  with  the 
pericardium  removed.  The  dissection  may  be  done  upon  a  fresh 
specimen  or  upon  one  simply  hardened  in  alcohol ;  it  is  easier, 
however,  if  the  organ  has  been  distended  and  hardened  with  alco- 
hol (§  842). 

§  899.  Auricnla  deztra. — Pinch  up  with  the  forceps  a  bit  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  for  example,  just  dorsad  of  the 
ap|)endix,  and  remove  it  with  the  scissors.  Introduce  the  probe 
and  ascertain  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  postcava  and  prcBcava. 
With  the  scissors,  remove  the  entire  lateral  wall,  including  that  of 
the  appendix,  but  leave  the  attachments  of  the  cavse. 

Note  (A)  the  smoothness  of  the  ental  surface  of  the  sinus  as  com- 
pared with  the  fretwork  in  the  appendix ;  (B)  close  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow,  just  caudad  of  the  postcava,  the  orifice  of  the 
sinus  coronalis  (§  877),  guarded  by  the  valva  Thehesii  (§  883). 

§  900.  Ventrlculus  dexter. — ^Pass  the  probe  through  the  orifi- 
cium  auTieido-zeritriculaTe  into  the  right  ventricle,  noting  that  no 
obstruction  is  oflfered  by  the  tricuspid  valves.  Ascertain  by  prob- 
ing the  limit  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  and  with  the  scalpel  make  a 
V-shaped  flap  having  its  base  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle  and 
including  the  entire  lateral  wall. 

Turn  this  flap  toward  the  auricle  and  note :  (A)  the  two  or  three 
column<B  carnecR  ;  (B)  the  smaller  trabecukB^  both  fleshy  and  ten- 
dinous ;  (O)  the  ohordee  tendine«e  passing  from  the  columns  or 
directly  from  the  ventricular  wall  to  the  borders  of  the  three  vaZvcB 
tricuspides  ;  (D)  that  two  of  these  valves  (dorsal  and  ventral)  will 
be  moved  by  the  lifting  of  the  flap ;  the  third  (septal)  is  applied 
closely  to  the  septum,  and  its  chordsB  are  very  short,  arising  either 
from  the  septum  directly  or  from  very  slight  elevations. 

§  901.  Oonns  arteriosus  and  A.  pulmonalis. — ^Pass  the  probe 
sinistro-cephalad  through  the  amus  into  the  artery.  Then  introduce 
a  scissors  blade  in  the  same  direction  and  slit  both  up  along  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  convexity.  On  divaricating  the  sides,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  incision  has  either  divided  the  ventral  semilunar 
valve  or  gone  between  it  and  the  dextral.  Note  (A)  the  three  valves  ; 
(B)  the  corresponding  sinuses  of  Valsalva ;  (O)  the  bifurcation  of 
the  A,  pulmonalis  into  right  and  left  branches  to  the  corresponding 

lungs. 

22 
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Ventricolns  siniflter. — It  is  easier  to  defer  the  examination  of 
the  left  auricle  until  after  the  simpler  ventricle  has  been  opened. 

With  the  scali)el,  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
lateral  wall  about  midway  of  the  width  of  the  ventricle.  This  will 
permit  a  view  of  the  cavity  without  injuring  the  massive  columnse 
camesB  which  will  generally  appear  one  at  either  side.  Then  make 
a  transverse  incision  at  right  angles  with  the  basal  end  of  the  first, 
making  sure  that  it  is  on  the  ventricular  side  of  the  furrow  between 
the  auricle  and  the  ventricle.  With  the  scalx)el,  remove  the  enclosed 
angles  of  the  wall  on  either  side  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  as  much 
as  desirable.  Note  that  one  of  the  wide  bicuspid  valves  is  applied 
against  the  septum  so  as  to  conceal  the  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

§  902.  Aorta. — Pass  the  scissors  blade  behind  the  septal  bicuspid 
valve  into  the  aorta  and  slit  it  up.  The  incision  will  probably  cut 
through  one  of  the  three  semilunar  valves.  Note  (A)  the  position  of 
these  valves,  dorsal^  dextral  and  sinistral ;  (B)  the  corresponding 
sinuses  of  Valsalva  ;  (O)  the  orifices  of  the  right  and  left  cardiac 
arteries  from  the  dextral  and  sinistral  sinuses. 

Farther  peripheral,  note  (A)  the  origins  of  the  brachto-cephaZic 
and  left  subclavian  arteries  ;  (B)  in  some  cases,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aorta  from  those  vessels,  a  slight  depression  indicating  the 
place  of  attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

§  903.  Auricula  sinistra. — Eeturning  to  the  left  ventricle,  pass 
the  probe  into  the  left  auricle  and  ascertain  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  pulToonary  veins  nearest  the  appendix.  Then  intro- 
duce a  sqissors  blade  and  divide  the  parts  from  the  ventricle  just 
dorsad  of  the  appendix,  carefully  avoiding  the  veins  just  mentioned. 

Slit  up  the  appendix  to  its  tip.  Then  with  the  probe,  seek  out 
the  orifices  of  the  three  groups  of  pulmonary  veins  as  represented 
in  Fig.  91.  Cut  along  the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  better  view  of  the  cavity.  Note  the  more  or  less  marked 
crescentic  fold  which  indicates  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis. 
Hold  the  septum  between  the  eye  and  the  light  and  note  its  thin- 
ness at  that  place.  Examine  the  right  side  of  the  septum  for  the 
fossa  and  the  left  for  the  crescentic  fold  (§  868). 

FROZEN  SECTIONS  OP  THE  THORAX. 

§  904.  FignreB  99  and  100  represent  respectively  the  caudal  and  cephalic  aspects  of  a 
frosen  transection  of  the  thorax,  the  thickness  of  the  section  heing  a  trifle  over  1  cm.  The 
manner  of  preparation  has  been  described  in  g  824. 
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These  two  figures  majbe  compared  with  Fig.  101,  108, 107  and  100  in  the  present 
work,  and  with  Plates  IV  and  V  of  Dwight's  "  Frozen  Sections  of  a  Child  "  (B) 

g  906.  Level  of  the  Sections. — So  fiar  as  we  can  judge  bj  comparison  with  dissections 
and  by  the  collation  of  these  with  the  other  sections  of  the  same  cat,  the  oentnira  of  the 
7th  thoracic  vertebra  appears  in  Fig.  09,  a^d  that  of  the  6th  in  Fig.  100,  the  intervertebral 
arthron  being  induded  in  the  thickness  of  the  section.  The  section  includes  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  which  appears  as  a  meeal  tube  in  Fig.  100,  into  the  two  bronchi  which 
appear  in  Fig.  99  ;  since  plane  surfaces  onlj  are  shown,  the  ridge  at  the  place  of  bifurca- 
tion does  not  appear  in  Fig.  100.  Between  the  cesophagus  and  the  vertebra  in  Fig.  100 
appear  the  transections  of  the  MM.  longus  colli;  but  these  terminate  in  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  in  Fig.  99  the  Vena  azygoe  is  seen  to  be  joined  by  i^e  first  intercostal  vein, 

^  906.  The  Heart. — ^From  the  fact  that  the  heart  was  injected  with  plaster,  while  the 
lungs  were  not  injected  at  all,  the  former  occupies  a  disproportionally  large  space.  The 
natural  obliquity  of  the  organ  also  interferes  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  relations 
of  the  parts  which  appear  in  the  two  figures. 

In  Fig.  99,  the  right  and  left  correspond  with  those  of  the  observer,  while  they  are 
reversed  in  Fig.  100.  In  the  former,  the  vein  presented  includes  a  combination  of  the  spe- 
cial features  which  have  been  observed  in  the  longitudinal  section  ^Fig.  9S)  and  the  tran- 
sections (Fig.  96,  97).  The  non-injection  of  the  left  auricle  accounts  for  the  relatively 
larger  size  of  the  right  in  Fig.  99,  and  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  left  in  Fig.  100. 

In  Fig.  100,  not  only  are  the  right  and  left  parts  reversed  in  position  with  respect  to 
the  observer,  but  the  appearances  are  less  readily  comparable  with  what  are  shown  in  the 
other  figures  of  the  heart.  The  right  auricle  is  divided  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
p'rcBcata,  but  the  non -injected  left  auricle  just  escaped  ;  its  cephalic  end  might  fairly  have 
boeii  placed  in  the  vacant  area  just  sinistrad  of  {dextrad  of  on  the  figure)  the  word  A.  ptd- 
monalis, 

%  907.  Pleura  (§  806). — In  both  figures  the  lines  representing  the  pleura  are  made  dis- 
proportionally heavy  to  fiieilitate  their  recognition. 

The  pleura  is  seen  to  form  a  continuous  line  u]X)n  the  ental  aspect  of  the  thoracic  pari- 
etes,  to  be  reflected  off  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  centrum  upon  the  adjacent  structures, 
and  then  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  lung  to  the  heart,  where  it  forms  the  octal  lanodna  of 
the  pericardium.  At  the  ventrimeson  it  Is  reflected  again  upon  the  parietes.,  Hence,  like 
the  peritoneum  (§  725),  each  pleura  is  a  closed  sac  with  continuous  walls,  and  the  viscera 
which  appear  to  be  within  its  cavity  are  really  outside  and  in  contact  only  with  its  ectal 
surface. 

§  906.  Mediastinum. — ^The  irregular  space  between  the  vertebra  and  the  pericardium, 
and  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  undulating  line  of  pleura  as  it  approaches  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  is  the  mediastimtm.  Within  it  are  the  (esophagus  and  trachea^  the  aorta  and  other 
wssels  and  nerves. 

§  909.  Septum  mediastinale.— At  the  ventrimeson  the  right  and  left  pleural  reflec- 
tions are  in  contact,  and  form  an  apparently  single  membrane  between  the  two  cavities, 
which,  as  may  be  demonstrated  very  easily  by  experiment,  are  thus  entirely  disconnected. 
In  fig.  99,  the  mediastinal  septum  so  formed  is  very  short,  but  in  Fig.  100,  the  pericardium 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  sternum  and  the  septum  is  correspondingly  extensive. 

In  man  (Quain,  A,  II,  Fig.  163;  Dwight,  B,  PI.  IV),  these  two  reflected  layers  of  pleura 
do  not  meet  at  the  level  of  the  heart,  and  the  small  space  between  them  is  called  the 
anterior  mediastinum.  For  comparison  with  man,  therefore,  the  single  mediastinum  of 
the  cat  should  be  called  dorsal  or  posterior. 

§  910.  Pericardium. — Like  the  pleura,  the  pericardium  is  represented  upon  the  figures 
by  unnaturally  heavy  lines.    In  Fig.  99,  near  the  ventrimeson,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 


ASATOXICAI.    TBOSNOLOQY. 


Fia.  M.— Froebs  TBAKeHcnoR  tv  thk  Thorax  at  thk  Hbaht,  Caihui.  AaFscr ; 

XlJ[. 

Isminte  embracing  &  deposit  of  &t  (it(f«pt  porJMinUi).  On  both  fignres  the  ectal  Umlna 
may  be  tnced  to  the  mot  of  the  lung  on  either  side,  where  it  is  refle«Tted  to  form  the  ris- 
eeral  pieai>  of  those  organs,  and  to  the  Tentrimeson,  where  it  la  tefleeted  *t  the  wpttim 


FBOzEif  sxcrroiTs  or  tbk  thosax. 


Pio.  100.— Prozbk  Tb&kb£ction  of  tbb  Thoeax,  Cephalic  Abtect;  x1J[. 

meditutinak  to  become  eontinaooB  with  the  p&rietal  pleura.  The  ental  lamina  is  reflected 
to  form  the  proper  BerooB  covering  of  the  heart.  At  tfae  donal  points  of  juuctloD  of  the 
two  lamins  are  the  phrmie  nertet. 

The  itOTuU  arUria  and  neini  appear  doreo-laterad  o(  the  meaoetenieber.  The  Teins 
lie  meead  ol  the  arteries  <§  031). 

g  911.  Neires,  etc. — The  tgrnpaMe  ttvnki  (2f.  tympathieut)  appear  just  vestrad  of 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  in  Fig.  99,  and  in  correspondiDg  places  in  Fi^.  100. 
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The  vagi  (N.  wxgus)  lie  ventro-laterad  of  the  cesopha^^  and  dorsad  of  the  roots  of  the 
longs.  The  phrenies  {2f.  phrenicus)  lie  just  ventrad  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  ectal  and  ental  laminae  of  the  pericardium.  The  recurremt  larfpi- 
geal  nerves  do  not  appear  at  these  levels. 

The  ductus  tharacicua  is  represented  by  a  drble  just  dorsad  of  the  aorta ;  its  walls  are 
much  thinner  than  here  indicated,  and  are  collapsed  when  the  tube  is  empty.  See  Fig. 
103,  where,  however,  at  this  level,  the  duct  is  double. 


BLOOD  VESSELS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

§  012.  Special  Instruments  and  Material. — Arthrotome ;  scalpel ;  fine  and  coarse 
scissors  and  forceps ;  tracer ;  nippers ;  injecting  apparatus  and  material  (§§  180,  836). 

Arteries,  References. — Quain,  A,  I,  848 ;  Gray,  A,  75 ;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  100 ;  Gegen- 
baur  (Lankester),  A,  585  :  Hyrti,  A.  643  ;  Bernard,  A,  244 ;  Milne  Edwards,  A,  III.  511 ; 
Leyh,  A,  566  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  582  ;  Chauveau,  A,  545  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  515 ;  Gurlt, 
A,  555 ;  Straus-Durckheim,  B,  II,  183. 

Veins,  References. — Quain,  A,  I,  843 ;  Gray,  A,  564  ;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  226 ;  Gegenbaur 
(Lankester),  A,  589 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  718 ;  Bernard,  A,  244 :  Milne-Edwards,  A,  III,  570  ;  Leyh, 
A,  625 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  540  ;  Chauveau,  A,  636 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  596 ;  Gurlt,  A,  656. 

§  913.  Preparation.— Inject  the  right  V.JugtUaris  externa  with 
fine  blue  mass  (§§  366  and  1450),  and  either  the  femoral  artery  or 
the  abdominal  aorta  with  thin  plaster  (§§  345,  352,  363). 

• 

See  especially  §  596  (10)  for  the  method  of  dissecting  vessels  and 
nerves.  Vessels  when  uninjected  may  be  distinguished  from  nerves 
or  bundles  of  connective  tissue  by  cutting  a  slit  in  them  and  demon- 
strating their  tubular  character  with  the  tracer. 

Table  of  the  Systemic  Veins  of  the  Trunk,  and  the  Portal  Veins 

(Pig.  101,  103,  107). 

The  Table  of  Veins  is  like  that  of  the  Arteries  (§  016),  inasmuch  as  the  larger  trunks 
are  placed  first.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  larger  trunks  are  formed  by 
the  smaller  ones  instead  of  dividing  to  give  rise  to  the  smaller  ones,  as  with  the  arteries 
(§  819). 

§  914.     THORAX    AND    NECK. 

W.  cardiacae  (Fig.  91,  §  887). 

«              .o  A^nx  S  V.  azygos  (§  920). 

P«cava(§919) j  V.  ste^iSais^(§  928). 

f  V.  vertebraISs  (i$  923). 
Vena  brachio-cephalica  (§  922).  |  V.  subdavla  (§  924). 
(The  two  brachio-cephalic  veins  \  _  _^        (  Y-  jugularis  interna. 


form  the  Praecava). 


V.  jugularis  externa  (§  925). .  \  V.  supniscapularis. 

y.  raoialis. 
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Postcava  (g  055). 


Vena  ports  (§  952) 


§  915.    ABDOMEN. 

'  y.  phrenica  (§  966). 
VV.  hepaticae  (§  957). 
V.  adreno-lumbalis  (§  958). 

v.  renalis  (g  959) Y.  Bpermatica  sinistra. 

V.  ilio-lombaUs  (g  961). 

V.  iUaca  commuois  (§  962).  j  ^;  "j^;^  ^^^^^^ 


V.  mesenterica  superior  (§  949). 
V.  mesenterica  inferior  (^  950). 
V.  gaatro-splenica  (§  951). 
y.  pancreatioo-duodenalifl  (§  958). 
V.  gastro-epiploica  (§  954). 
V.  coronaria  yentricoli  (§  954). 


Table  of  the  Systemic  Arteries  of  the  Trunk  and  Arm 

(Pig,  101,  102, 106, 107). 

A  brace  placed  after  an  arteij  includes  the  branches  of  that  artery. 


§  916.    THORAX  AND  ARM. 
AA.  cardiacs  (§  856). 
A.  brachio-cepbalica  (g  927), 


(A. 

L   -{A. 

(A. 


mediastinalis  (§  927). 
carotidea  sinistra  (§  927). 
carotidea  dextra  (§  927). 

(  A.  vertebralis  (§  934). 
A  costalis  superior  (§  986). 
Aorta  thoracica  (§926)..  i  A.  subclavia  sinistra  (§  980). -|  a  8temalis(S985)  \^   P®"" 

,  Axis  thjroideus  (§  987). 
AA.  intercostales  (10  pain),  (§  929). 
A.  bioDchiaiis  (2),  (§  980). 
A.  CBSophaffaea  r2-4),  (§  981). 
A  A.  lumbaies  (8  pairs),  (§  982). 

A.  subclairia  dextra  (§  938).    (Continuation  of  the  f  f "  I^J?'*^"'  ^i^^a  ooax 
^^r"^  afSr   tie  l>rigin  of  the  right]  ^  ^^SIT  (foS '^       ^' 

Axis  thy roideus  (§  987). 


carotid.). 


A  thoracica  anterior  (§  989). 
A.  axillaris  (§  988).     (Continuation  of  either  A.  J  A.  thoracica  longa  (§  940). 

subclavia  peripherad  of  the  first  rib.) |  A.  drcumflexa  posterior  (g  941)  et 

subscapularis  (Fig.  102,  §  942). 


A.  brachialis  (§  948).    (Continnation  of  the  Axillaris 
peripherad  oi  the  origin  of  the  common  trunlL  of 


A.  circumflexa  anterior  (g  948,  A\ 
A.  profunda  superior  (g  943,  B). 


SeSxc«n.flex«»ds«'Upal«.) I  t  rTiSmo^c^a  (§  «M«.  D). 

A.  radialU  recarrons  (§  944,  A). 

A.  radUOis  (|  »44).    (Continuation  of  the  BmchiaUa  1  ^  Me^^'l^^t^'m  C) 

lntheantelrachium;«eeau,0§945.) \  li  ISte^S^  SSS'dWb)/' 

A.  ulnaris  (§  945). 


3U 
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§  917.    ABDOMEN. 


Aorta  abdominalis 


thoracic  aorta, 
Fig.  101.) 


A.  oceliaca,  az. 
(§966) 


A.   hepatica 
(S966,B). 


'  A.A.  liepaticfB 
A.  cystica. 


A.    gastro* 
duodeualiB 


■1 


A.  pylorlca. 

A.  pancreatioo-du- 

oaenalis. 
A.  f^istro-epiploica 

dextra. 


A.  coroQaria  vontricali  (g  966,  D). 
AA.  ventriculi  dorsales  (§  966,  E). 

A.    splenica    j  AA.  gastrics  et  pancreaticae. 
(g  966,  F).    (A.  gastro-epiploica  dextra. 

A.  phrenica  (§§  966,  A,  968,  B). 
r  A.  coUca  media  (§  967,  B). 
az,  (%  965).   (Con-      a     «,p«»nteriiHi  nn       ^'  paocreatico-duodenalis  inferior  (§  967,  A). 

tinuation  of  the  -(     'J^^T^{  i  ^  «^'^«^  ^^^^^  <§  »«7,  C). 

penor,  az,  (^  »«»).      ^  iieo-oecalis  (§  967,  D). 

^  Rami  intestini  tenoia  (§  967,  E). 

A.    adreno-lombalis   \  A.  adrenalis  (§  968,  A). 
(§970) {  A.  phrenica  (§§  968,  B,  966,  A). 

A.renaliB(8969)...   {^^^;f^ 

A.  spermatica  (§  970). 

A.   mesenterica  in-  j  A.  colica  sinistra, 
ferior,  az.  (§  971).   }  A.  haemorrhoidalis  superior. 

A.  ilio-lumbalis  (§  972). 
AA.  lumbales  (§  974). 
A.  iliaca  externa  (§  973,  A). 
A.  iliaca  interna  (§  973,  B). 
A.  sacra  media  (§  973,  C). 


Preparation — Pig.  101. — A  lean  cat  was  killed  with  chlorofonn, 
and  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  were  injected  with  red  and  blue 
plaster  respectively  (§§  352-362).  The  V.  Juffularis  externa  was  then 
iiy  ected  cephalad  with  blue  gelatin  (§  366^.  After  an  hour  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  entire  trunk  was  removed,  together  with  all  the  viscera, 
except  the  heart,  kidneys  and  urocystis,  and  enough  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  expose  the  vessels.  The  liver  was  cut  away  within 
about  1  cm.  of  the  postcava.  All  the  organs  were  then  freed  from 
fat  and  connective  tissue  with  the  fine  forceps,  tracer  and  scissors. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  care,  especially  in  separating 
the  ureter,  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  vessels  into  which  the 
aorta  divides. 

The  urocyst  was  turned  caudad  so  as  to  expose  its  dorsal  surface. 

Pig.  101,  A  and  B,  required  no  sx)ecial  preparation,  as  they  are 
simply  enlarged  diagrams  of  the  aorta  and  postcava  with  their 
branches. 


THE   BLOOD    VESSELS, 


Pift.  101.^3khbkai.  View  of  thk  Blood  VBseBLs ;  x  A    A.  Omioin  of  tbb  Fobtcata. 
B.  Teruination  of  tkk  Abdoionaii  Aobta. 
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Description  of  Fig.  zoz. — A.  V.  fem.,  A.  V.  femorales — Femoral  artery  and  vein. 
A.  hypogastrica — The  hypogastric  or  superior  vesical  artery.  A.  epigastrica— The  deep 
or  inferior  epigastric  artery.  A.  il.  ext.,  A.  iliaca  externa — The  external  iliac  artery. 
A.  V.  il.-lumb.,  A.  V.  ilio-lumbales — ^The  Uio-lnmbar  artery  and  vein.  A.  m.  L,  A.  me- 
senterica  inferior,  az. — The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  A.  sprm.,  A.  spermatica — The 
spermatic  artery.  Aorta,  az,  A.  renalis — The  renal  artery.  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterica 
superior,  az, — The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  A.  cceliaca,  az. — The  coeliac  artery  or 
coellac  axis.  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica,  az, — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate 
artery.  A.  subcl.,  A.  subclavia — The  subclavian  artery.  A.  stm.,  A.  stemalis — ^The 
sternal  or  internal  mammary  artery.  A.  carotidea — ^The  carotid  artery.  Adm.,  Adrenale 
— The  adrenal  or  suprarenal  body.  Au.  dext.,  Auricula  deztra — The  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  Cardia,  az, — ^The  heart.'  Dphrg.,  Diaphrag^a,  az, — The  diaphragm.  Gl. 
sbmx.,  Glandula  submaxillaris— The  submaxillary  salivary  gland.  Gl.  lym.,  Glan- 
dula  lymphatica — ^A  lymphatic  gland  or  pair  of  glands  just  cephalad  of  the  submaxillary. 
Lmx.,  Larynx,  az,  M.  dgst.,  M.  digastricus — Digastric  muscle.  Praecava,  az, — 
The  superior  or  descending  vena  cava.  Ren — ^The  kidneys.  Thyr.,  Corpus  thyroi- 
deum — ^The  thyroid  body ;  the  two  are  connected  in  man.  Urocystis,  at, — ^The  urinary 
bladder.  Urethra,  az. — ^The  canal  leading  from  the  urocvstis  to  the  exterior.  Ureter 
— ^The  canal  conveying  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder;  see  Fig.  85,  86.  V. 
sprm.,  V.  spermatica — The  spermatic  vein.  V.  m.,  V.  renalis.  VV.  hepaticae  (10-12), 
at. — Hepatic  veins.  V.  az.,  V.  azygos,  az. — The  azygous  vein.  V.  stm.,  V.  stcr- 
nalis — The  sternal  or  internal  mammary  vein.  V.  sbclv.,  V.  subclavia — The  sub- 
clavian vein.  V.  brcph.,  V.  brachio-cephalica — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate 
vein.  V.  jgl.  int.,  V.  Jhg^laris  interna — ^The  internal  jugular  vein.  V.  jgl.  ext.,  V. 
jugularis  externa — The  external  jugular  vein.  V.  jgl.  ant.,  V.  jug^laris  anterior. 
V.  tms.,  V.  transversa — A  large  vein  connecting  the  two  jugular  veins  across  the 
meson.  Vagus  and  Symp. — The  vagus  and  sympathic  nerves.  Vas  deferens—The 
canal  conveying  the  semen  from  the  testis. 

Description  of  Fig.  zoz.  A,  B.— A.  sacra  med.,  A.  sacra  media*  az. — The  median 
sacral  artery.  A.  il.  ext.,  A.  iliaca  externa.  A.  il.  int.,  A.  iliaca  interna.  A.  hy- 
pogastrica— The  hypogastric  or  supe^or  vesical  artery.  A.  epg.,  A.  epigastrica— 
The  internal  or  inferior  epigastric  artery.  Aorta,  az.  A.  il.-lumb.,  A.  ilio-lumbalis 
— The  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Postcava,  az, — The  ascending  or  inferior  vena  cava.  V,  il. 
ext.,  V.  iliaca  externa — The  external  iliac  vein.  V.  il.  int.,  V.  iliaca  intema^The 
internal  iliac  vein.  V.  il.-lumb.,  V.  ilio-lumbalis — The  ilio-lumbar  .vein.  V.  tl.  com., 
V.  iliaca  communis. 

Fig.  102 — ^Preparation.— The  abdominal  aorta  of  an  adult  cat 
was  injected  with  red  plaster  (§  352).  After  an  hour  the  vessels 
were  carefully  isolated  in  the  thorax  and  in  the  right  arm  to  the 
middle  of  the  antebrachium.  This  was  done  by  removing  muscles, 
connective  and  other  tissues  vidth  the  scalpel,  tracer,  scissors  and 
fine  forceps.  The  pericardium  was  then  removed,  and  the  proper 
cardiac  arteries  (AA.  cardiacse)  were  isolated  for  1-2  cm.  Finally, 
the  auricles  and  part  of  the  ventricles  were  cut  away,  commencing 
I)eripherad  and  following  the  aorta.  After  the  aorta  with  its  semi- 
lunar valves  was  isolated,  the  entire  preparation  was  soaked  in 
Wickersheimer's  fluid  (§  300)  for  a  day  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 


TBS   AOBTA. 


Fio.  103— Thb  Aorta,  with  , its  Hajh 
Branches  is  the  Thorax  and  Rioht 
Abu  ;  Ventral  View^  xl.  A.  Obioik 
or  THK  Carotid  Abtbbies  ;  xi.  B,  C. 
Tbins  with  Valtbb  ;  Qd^d,  A,  II,  174 


The  Wickersheimer's  fluid  prevents  the  brittleneBB  that  is  bo  objec- 
tionable in  plaster  injected  vessels  that  are  dried. 

B  and  O — Preparation.— B.  A  segment  of  the  V.  JugulaHs 
externa  about  5  cm.  long  was  slit  lengthwise  and  placed  in  water, 
and  the  valves  floated  up  by  blowing  into  the  little  pockets  with  a 
blow-pipe. 

O.  The  external  jugular  or  femoral  vein  was  injected  peripherad 
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with  plaster,  and  after  the  plaster  was  moderately  hard,  a  hemi- 
section  of  the  vessel  was  made  and  the  plaster  removed. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  Z02. — ^Arcus  aorticus,  as.— The  arch  of  the  aorta.  A.  brq>h., 
A.  brachio-cephalica,  az, — The  brachio-cephalie  or  innominate  artery.  A.  crd.  dezt., 
A*  cardiaca  dextra — The  right  cardiac  or  coronary  artery.  A.  crd.  sin.,  A.  cardiaca 
sinistra — ^The  left  cardiac  or  coronary  arteiy.  A.  mdst.,  A.  mediastinalis,  oe. — ^The 
mediastinal  artery.  A.  sbdv.  dext.,  A.  subdavia  dextra — The  right  sabclavian  artery, 
a  continuation  of  the  brachio-cephalica.  A.  carotidea  sin.  (sinistra) — ^The  left  carotid 
artery  arising  from  the  brachio-cephalica ;  see  A.  A.  vertebralis — ^The  Tertebral  artery. 
This  arises  from  the  subclavian.  A.  cstl.  (costalis)  superior — ^The  superior  costal  artery. 
A.  stm.y  A.  sternalis — ^The  sternal  or  internal  mammary  artery.  A.  axillaris — The 
axillary  artery.  A.  thr.  ant.,  A.  thoracica  anterior — ^The  anterior  thoracic  artery. 
A.  tlir.  (thoracica)  longa — The  long  thoracic  artery.  A.  subscapularis — ^The  subscap- 
ular artery.  A.  circumflexa — ^The  circumflex  artery ;  a  common  trunk  arising  from  the 
axillary  bifurcates  to  form  this  and  the  preceding  artery ;  in  man  they  arise  separately 
from  the  axillary.  A.  brachialis — The  brachial  artery.  A.  radialis — The  radial  artery. 
A.  ulnaris — The  ulnar  artery.  A.  interos.,  A.  interosseus — The  interosseus  artery. 
Costa  (1)— The  first  rib  in  cross  section.  Fm.  eptrch.,  Foramen  epitrochleare.  VI. 
semilunares — The  semilunar  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  ;  they  are  closed. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  Z02,  A. — Aorta,  as,  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica,  oe. — 
The  brachio-cephalie  artery.  A.  sbcl.,  AA.  subclaviae — The  subclavian  arteries.  A.  c. 
dext.,  A.  carotidea  dextra.    A.  c.  sin.,  A.  carotidea  sinistra. 

The  carotids  may  arise  separately  from  the  brachio-cephalica  as  shown  in  Fig.  102,  or 
less  frequently  they  may  arise  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  single  trunk  which  is  given  off  from 
the  brachio-cephalica  (Fig.  102,  A).  This  common  trunk  is  called  by  Owen  (A,  III,  585), 
the  hiearotid,  and  by  Milne- Ekl wards  (A,  III,  524),  carotide  primiiive.  It  is  stated  by  the 
latter  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  cat,  lion,  dog,  etc. 

Fig.  Z02,  B. — ^Vein  slit  lengthwise  and  spread  out  to  show  two  x>airs  of  valves. 

Fig.  Z02,  C. — Hemisection  of  a  vein  with  closed  valves. 

In  both  B  and  C  the  central  end  is  uppermost.  C  shows  how  the  two  valves  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  blood  or  injecting  mass  toward  the  peripheiy.  Sometimes  but  a  single 
valve  exists,  in  which  case  the  action  is  less  efficient. 

§  918.  Posture  and  Exposure  for  the  Thoracic  Vessels. — Place 
the  cat  dorsicumbent,  with  the  arms  stretched  laterad  and  fastened 
with  cords  to  the  loops  in  the  edge  of  the  tray  (Pig.  76).  If  the  dis- 
section is  to  be  long  continued,  the  caudal  half  of  the  body  may  be 
removed  (§  234). 

Commence  on  the  right  side,  and  continue  the  incision  made  in 
exposing  the  V.  jugularis  for  injection  (§  913)  to  a  point  opposite 
the  base  of  the  xiphisternum,  carrying  the  incision  2  cm.  to  the 
right  of  the  ventrimeson;  then,  with  the  arthrotome,  cut  through 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  pectoral  muscles  (Pig.  72),  along  a  line  about 
2  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  and  parallel  with  it    Cut 
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the  thoracic  wall  on  the  right  side  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages,  and  then  across  the  meson  (Fig.  76,  §  825) ;  do  this 
with  either  the  arthrotome  or  bone  scissors.  Then  cut  with  nippers 
the  right  ribs  about  2  cm.  from  their  heads.  Turn  the  sternum  to 
the  left  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax  to  the  right.  This  will  expose 
the  heart,  right  lung,  prsecava,  the  abdominal  part  of  the  postcava, 
the  right  carotid  and  sternal  arteries,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nertes  (Pig.  101,  105). 

VEINS  OP  THE  THORAX.    (See  Table,    §  914.) 

W.  oardiac8B  s,  ooronazisd  (see  §  887). 

§  919.  Fraecava,  az.,  and  its  branches  (Fig.  101).— The  prsBcava 
is  the  prominent  vessel  extending  from  a  point  opposite  the  first 
rib  to  the  cephalic  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  It  is 
noticeable  just  at  the  right  of  the  meson. 

§  920.  V.  azygos,  az,  (Fig.  99,  101,  107,  V.  az.).— This  enters  the 
prsecava  just  cephalad  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  Grasp  the  right 
lung  and  turn  it  toward  the  left,  and  vidth  the  tracer  follow  the 
V.  azygos  i)eripherad.  At  regular  intervals  branches  from  the 
intercostal  spaces  enter  it.  Those  entering  it  near  its  termination 
are  large,  as  they  represent  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  intercostal  veins.  Opposite  the  10th  rib  the  vein  becomes 
mesal  in  position,  and  is  dorsad  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  107,  V.  az.).  The 
V.  azygos  can  not  be  traced  caudad  of  the  diaphragm. 

§  921.  V.  sternalis  (Fig.  101,  V.  stm.,  99, 100).— About  opposite 
the  3d  rib  the  sternal  veins  enter  the  prsecava  as  a  single  trunk,  but 
on  the  sternum  there  are  two  veins,  one  on  each  side  just  mesad 
of  the  corresponding  artery. 

§  922.  V.  braohio-cephalioa  s.  innominata  (Fig.  101,  103,  107, 
V.  brcph.). — If  the  thymus  body  is  present,  separate  it  from  the 
prsecava.  About  opposite  the  1st  rib  the  prcecava  will  be  seen  to 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nearly  equal  branches,  the  VV.  bra- 
chiO'Cephalicce.    CarefuUy  isolate  the  right  one. 

§  923.  V.  vertebral!*. — ^Very  near  the  1st  rib  this  large  branch 
enters  the  dorsal  side  of  the  brachio-cephalica.  It  comes  from  the 
brain  through  the  vertebrarterial  canal  in  connection  with  the  ver- 
tebral artery  (Fig.  104,  A.  vrt.). 

§  924.  V.  subolavia  (Fig.  101).— Just  beyond  the  enbcanoe  of 
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the  V.  vertebralis  the  V.  brachio-cephalica  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  nearly  equal  branches,  the  stibclavian  vein  and  the  external 
juguLar.  The  V.  subclavia  may  be  traced  to  the  arm.  Later, 
in  studying  the  arteries  of  the  arm,  it  will  be  found  to  follow  them 
very  closely. 

§  925.  V.  Jugularis  externa  (Fig.  87,  101,  103,'  A).— This  large 
vein  comes  from  the  head  and  face.  In  the  neck  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscle.  Opposite  the  cephalic  part  of 
the  larynx  there  is  a  very  large  branch  connecting  the  jugulars  of 
the  two  sides  (Fig.  101,  F.  trns.\ 

The  external  jugular  receives  the  internal  jugular  (Fig.  101,  V. 
jgl.  int.),  the  combined  trunk  of  the  subcutaneous  vein  of  the  arm 
and  thjB  V.  subscapularis.  This  trunk  is  shown  in  Fig.  101  just 
cephalad  of  the  abbreviation  71  jgl.  int. 

Veins  of  tTie  Abdomen^  see  §§  946-964. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  THORAX  AND  ARM.    (See  Table,  §  WtJ.) 

§  926.  Aorta  thoraoica,  az.  (Fig.  91,  99,  100,  101,  102, 103, 107). 
— The  aorta  is  the  single  great  artery  arising  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  Through  it  and  its  branches,  every  part  of  the  body 
is  supplied  vidth  pure  blood.  To  expose  it,  remove  the  pericardium 
from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  heart,  also  the  praecava,  the  septum 
mediastinale,  and  the  tkymus  body  if  that  is  present.  The  aorta 
curves  sharply  to  the  left  (Fig.  102),  thus  making  the  arcus  aorti- 
CUB.  The  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  as  follows,  commencing 
centrad : — 

AA.  cardiacsd  s.  coronariad  (see  §  856). 

§  927.  A.  bracMo-cephalica  s.  innominata,  az.  (Fig,  101,  102, 
103, 107). — This  arises  from  the  convexity  of  the  aortic  arch  and 
passes  almost  directly  cephalad.  Very  near  its  origin  it  gives  rise 
to  the  A.  mediastinalis^  which  passes  ventrad,  then  to  the  A.  cor 
Totidea  sinistra  (Fig.  101,  102,  102,  A,  103,  A,  O,  and  107),  and 
the  A.  carotidea  dextra.  Sometimes  the  two  carotids  arise  as  a 
single  trunk  (Fig.  102,  A).  After  the  origin  of  the  carotids,  the 
A.  brachio-cephalica  is  continued  as  the  A.  stibclavia  dextra  (§  933). 

§  928.  A.  subclavia  sinistra  (Fig.  101,  A.  sbclv.,  102,  103,  A. 
sbclv.  sin.,  107,  A.  s.). — For  the  branches  of  the  A.  subclavia,  see 
934r-945  and  the  Table  (§  916). 
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§  939.  A  A.  intercostales  (10  pairs),  (Fig.  108,  A  A.  coetales). — ^Tlie  intercostal  arteries 
are  given  off  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta.  Each  passes  to  an  intercostal  space  and 
divides  into  three  branches.  One  of  these  passes  ventrad  along  the  caudal  margin  of  the 
cephalic  of  the  two  ribs  between  which  it  extends  (Fig.  108) ;  another  goes  to  the  deep 
masdes  of  the  back,  and  the  third  enters  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramen  ;  see  §  484. 

§  980.  A.  bronchialis. — ^The  arteries  (2)  to  the  lungs  arise  either  from  the  aorta  itself, 
about  opposite  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  from  the  4th  intercostal  arteries.  They  accompany 
the  bronchi  to  the  lungs. 

§  981.  A  A.  oesophageaae  (2-4),  (Fig.  107,  A.  oes.). — These  are  all  small  branches  and 
may  sometimes  arise  from  the  intercostals  instead  of  the  aorta. 

§  082.  AA.  lumbaies  (2-8  pairs). — On  account  of  the  great  caudal  projection  of  the 
diaphragm,  2-8  pairs  of  the  lumbar  arteries  are  g^veu  off  by  the  thoracic  aorta.  Rarely 
also  the  A.  codiaca  arises  in  the  thorax  (§  966). 

§  933.  A-  subclavia  deztra  (Pig.  102,  A.  sbclv.  dext.).— This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  A.  hrachio-cephalica  peripherad  of  the  origin 
of  the  right  carotid.  Tear  away  carefully  any  connective  tissue  cov- 
ering it  as  far  peripherad  as  the  ectal  margin  of  the  first  rib.  Note 
the  large  nerve  covering  its  ventral  face.  This  is  the  vagtbs  (Pig. 
107  and  108 ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  may  be  seen  winding 
around  to  its  dorsal  side  (Pig.  108,  N.  1.  r.). 

BrAI7C|[E8  of  the  A.   SXTBCLAYIA. 

§  934.  A.  vertebralis. — ^This,  the  first  branch,  arises  from  the 
cephalic  surface  of  the  subclavian  and  passes  dorso-cephalad  to 
enter  the  vertebrarterial  canal.  It  passes  through  this  to  the  brain 
(Pig.  102,  103,  A.  vert.,  104,  A.  vrt.).  In  Pig.  104,  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  vertebrarterial  canal  is  removed  and  the  artery  shows 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent. 

§  935.  A.  stemaUs  s.  mammaria  interna  (Pig.  101,  A.  stm., 
102,  A.  stm.,  103, 107). — ^This  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
A,  subclama  nearly  opposite  the  origin  of  the  A.  vertebralis.  It 
passes  ventrad  and  reaches  the  sternum  opposite  the  2d  mesoster- 
neber  (Pig.  49).  It  sends  two  or  three  small  branches  cephalad, 
then  extends  caudad  along  the  sternum,  and,  as  stated  above,  is 
laterad  of  the  sternal  vein.  Branches  of  this  artery  anastomose 
with  the  intercostal  arteries  (§  929),  with  the  phrenic  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  with  the  epigastric  on  the  abdomen  (Pig.  101).  The 
left  sternal  also  usually  supplies  the  A.  pericardiaxia  to  the  peri- 
cardium. 

§  936.  A.  intercostalis  superior  (Pig.  102,  A.  cstl.  superior).— 
Just  as  the  subclavian  crosses  the  first  rib,  this  artery  arises  from 
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its  dorsal  surface.  It  extends  only  2-3  mm.  before  dividing  into 
two  trunks.  One  extends  caudad  on  tlie  ental  wall  of  the  thorax, 
supplies  the  1st  and  2d  intercostal  spaces,  and  then  passes  between 
the  1st  and  2d  ribs  to  be  distributed  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 
It  may  be  followed  by  tearing  away  the  muscles  with  the  tracer. 
Its  final  distribution  can  best  be  followed  after  the  removal  of  the 
scapula.  The  other  branch  passes  cephalad  nearly  parallel  with 
the  A.  vertebralis,  and  reaches  the  dorsal  side  of  the  great  nerve 
trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  (Pig.  107).  It  is  distributed  to  the 
M.  serraius  magnus  (§  664).  After  the  section  of  the  brachial  ves- 
sels and  nerves  and  the  lateriduction  of  the  scapula,  it  may  be  very 
easily  traced. 

§  937.  Axis  thyroideus  (Fig.  105,  A.  8pscp.)-^Just  laterad  of 
the  1st  rib,  this  trunk  takes  its  origin.  It  passes  laterad  along  the 
ental  surface  of  the  clavo-trapezius  muscle,  sending  two  or  three 
branches  cephalad,  the  most  important  one  being  to  the  l/mgus  colli 
muscle.  The  part  extending  laterad  is  called  the  A.  suprascapu- 
laris.  The  A.  suprascapularis  supplies  the  clavicular  end  of  the 
M.  clavo-trapezius  and  the  lateral  surface  of  the  supraspinatus. 
Its  principal  ,branch,  however,  accompanies  the  suprascapular  nerve 
between  the  supraspinatus  and  subscapularis  muscles  and  enters 
the  suprascapular  fossa  about  opposite  the  base  of  the  acromion. 
In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  being 
distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  supraspinous  fossa^  while  the 
other  passes  through  the  incisura  magna  (Pig.  45)  and  is  distributed 
to  the  structures  in  the  infraspinous  fossa  (Pig.  43).  The  scalpel 
as  well  as  the  tracer  should  be  used  in  tracing  this  vessel. 

§  938.  A.  aadUaris  (Pig.  105,  A.  axl.). — ^This  is  the  continuation 
of  the  A.  subclama  laterad  of  the  1st  rib.  It  is  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  axillary  veins  and  nerves. 

§  939.  A.  thoraoica  anterior  (Pig.  102  and  105,  A.  thr.  ant).— 
This  is  the  first  branch  furnished  by  the  A.  axillaris.  It  arises  from 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  axillary  and  passes  with  the  nerve  of  the 
same  name  (Pig.  105)  ventrad  to  the  pectoral  muscles.  If  the  pecto- 
rals were  divided  at  the  proper  level,  this  artery  would  remain  with 
the  arm. 

§  940.  A.  thoraoica  longa  (Pig.  102  and  105,  A.  thr.  longa).— 
It  arises  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  preceding  (§  939)  and  passes 
nearly  caudad,  sending  several  small  branches  to  the  pectorals,  but 
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ig  distributed  principally  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  Jf.  latissi- 
mus  (§  636> 

§  941.  A.  drotiniflexa  (Pig,  102,  106,  A.  crcm).— After  the  A. 
thoracica  longa  has  been  traced,  cut  through  the  pectoral  mass  and 
the  M.  epitTochUaris  (§  681)  along  the  caudal  edge  of  the  M.  biceps^ 
that  is,  nearly  parallel  with  the  humerus.  Turn  the  muscles  aside, 
and  there  wiU  be  exposed  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  brachium. 
About  opposite  the  trochin  (Fig.  45,  B)  the  axillary  artery  will  be 
found  to  divide  into  two  slightly  unequal  parts  (Pig.  102,  106).  The 
larger  of  these,  the  hrachiaZ  artery,  continues  along  the  arm ;  the 
other,  the  common  trunk  of  the  circumflex  and  subscapular  arteries, 
proceeds  toward  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  for  about  1  cm., 
when  it  divides  into  the  branches  just  named. 

The  circumfl^ex  passes  between  the  subscapularis  and  teres  mus- 
cles in  company  with  the  circumflex  nerve  (Pig.  106) ;  it  winds  dor- 
sally  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  and  is  distributed  to 
the  triceps  muscles,  and  its  terminal  branches  x>^ss  to  the  ental 
aspect  of  the  Jf.  clavo-deltoideus.  Demonstrate  these  by  separating 
the  acromio-  and  clavo-deltoid  muscles  and  raising  the  cephalic  bor- 
der of  the  latter.  Branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  and  nerve  will 
be  seen  ramifying  on  its  ental  asx)ect. 

§  942.  A.  subscapularis  (Pig.  102,  106,  A.  sbscp.). — This  arises 
in  common  with  the  circumflex,  as  stated  above  (§  941) ;  it  passes 
somewhat  laterad  and  is  distributed  principally  to  the  structures  in 
the  subscapular  fossa  (Pig.  44). .  Several  branches  are  furnished, 
however,  to  other  structures,  viz.,  MM,  latissimuSj  meditriceps  and 
derTno-humeralis.  This  artery  and  its  branches  are  best  followed 
after  section  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

§  943.  A.  brachialis  (Pig.  102,  106,  A.  br.).— This  is  the  artery 
of  the  brachium.  It  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  A.  axillaris  per- 
ipherad  of  the  origin  of  the  common  trunk  of  the  circumflex  and 
subscapular  (§§  941-2).  Isolate  it  with  the  tracer  by  tearing  away 
connective  tissue.  The  median  nerve  and  brachial  vein  lie  ectad 
of  it  and  should  be  removed  or  turned  aside.  In  its  course  along 
the  caudal  side  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  gives  rise  to  several  un- 
named muscular  branches  and  the  following  named  branches : — 

(A)  A.  circumflexa  anterior  (Fi^.  105.  It  is  the  small  vessel  passing  between  $  and  p 
of  "  N.  m,  spiraiU  "). — It  passes  to  the  caadal  mar^n  of  the  M.  biceps,  and  then  sends  a 
branch  proximad  to  the  head  of  the  bumeros. 

23 
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(B)  A.  profunda  superior  (Fig.  105). — This  arises  opposite  the  muscolo-spiial  uerve 
(Fig.  105)  and  follows  its  course. 

(C)  A.  nutriens. — ^In  Fig.  105  it  is  the  vessel  passing  between  the  A.  and  the  hr.  It  is 
represented  too  large.  It  passes  to  the  bone,  and  entering  the  nutrient  foramen,  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

(D)  A.  anastomotica  magna  (Fig.  105,  between  the  abbreviations  hmr,  and  trc,  near 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus). — This  artery  passes  to  the  convexity  of  the  elbow. 

Upon  reaching  the  foramen  epUrochlearef  the  A.  brachialis  traverses  it  in  company 
with  the  median  nerve  (Fig.  102, 105)  and  reaches  the  concavity  of  the  elbow. 

§  944.  A.  radialis  (Fig.  102,  105).— The  brachial  artery  distad 
of  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  is  continued  as  the  radial.  It  passes 
caudad  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  entad  of  the  prona- 
tor teres  (Fig.  105,  §  701).  About  opposite  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
brachium  the  radial  artery  is  covered  only  by  skin  and  fascia.  At 
this  point  the  artery  divides  into  two  unequal  branches ;  the  smaller 
or  ventral  one  follows  the  radial  nerve,  while  the  principal  one  in- 
clines dorsad,  and  just  distad  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  it 
curves  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  manus. 

To  expose  the  artery^  divide  the  M.  pronator  teres  about  2  cm. 
from  its  origin  and  turn  the  two  ends  aside,  and  divide  longitudi- 
nally the  antebrachial  fascia  along  its  ventral  aspect. 

The  radial  artery  gives  rise  to  several  muscular  branches  that 
are  unnamed  and  to  the  following  named  branches : — 

(A)  A.  radialis  recurrens. — ^This  arises  in  the  concavity  of  the  ellmw  on  the  caudal 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  105).  It  is  distributed  to  the  various  structures  in 
the  concavity  of  the  elbow. 

(B)  A.  ulnaris  recurrens  (Fig.  105). — This  is  shown  in  the  figure  as  arising  from  the 
radial  opposite  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  M.  biceps.  It  extends  proximad  to  the  struc- 
tures at  the  convexity  of  the  elbow.  It  is  called  vlnar  recurrens  on  account  of  its  distri- 
bution.    See  Quain,  A,  I,  408,  and  Gray,  A,  520. 

(C)  A.  interosseus  posterior. — This  artery  arises  from  the  ental  aspect  of  the  radial 
just  distad  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  extends  nearly  directly  dorsad,  and  may  be 
demonstrated  by  tearing  away  the  muscles  surrounding  it. 

(D)  A.  interosseus  anterior  (Fig.  105,  A.  interosseus).— This  artery  arises,  either  sep- 
arately or  as  a  common  trunk  with  the  ulnar,  from  the  ental  aspect  of  the  radial  about 
8  cm.  from  the  Fm.  epitrocMeare.  It  passes  distad  along  the  antebrachium  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  interosseus  ligament.  It  may  easily  be  followed  by  turning  the  radial  artery 
slightly  aside  and  then  separating  the  muscles  with  the  tracer. 

§  945.  A.  tdnaris  (Fig.  102  and  106).— In  man  the  ulnar  artery 
is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  radial,  and  the  division  of  the  brachial 
to  form  them  is  very  near  the  elbow  or  even  in  the  brachium  (Quain, 
A,  I,  403) ;  but  in  the  cat  the  ulnar  is  so  small  that  it  is  sometimes 
not  injected  at  all  with  plaster.    In  its  course  and  distribution  it  cor- 
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responds,  however,  with  its  hnman  homologue.  It  arises  from  the 
radial  at  about  the  junctian  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  antebrachium,  and  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  M.  pronator 
teres  (§  701).  It  passes  caudad  and  distad  along  the  ental  surface 
of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  joins  the  ulnar  nerve  at  about  the  point 
of  its  division  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  branch.  The  artery  divides 
at  this  point,  and  the  two  branches  accompany  the  two  branches  of 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

ABDOMINAL  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

Posture. — Dorsicumbent,  the  limbs  fastened  laterad  with  cords 
(Fig.  76). 

§  946.  Preparation. — The  arteries  and  veins  should  be  injected 
with  plaster  as  directed  above  (§§  362-362),  or  the  tliorax  may  be 
opened  and  the  thoracic  aorta  and  postcava  injected  caudad ;  the 
latter  is  easier  done  if  the  thorax  is  to  be  studied  on  a  different  cat. 

§  947.  Exposure. — ^About  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  is 
finished,  open  the  abdomen  as  directed  for  the  exposure  of  the 
viscera  (§  710). 

Vena  Porta    (See  Table,  §  916.) 

The  study  of  the  portal  vessels  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  injecting  them.  To  do 
this,  tnrn  the  duodenum  to  the  left,  and  extending  along  the  mesoduodenum  (§  728),  near 
the  edge  of  the  duodenal  part  of  the  pancreas,  will  be  seen  a  large  vessel  filled  with  blood 
( F.  mesenteriea  miperior).  Inject  this  vessel  toward  the  liver,  inserting  the  canula  about 
opposite  the  caudal  end  of  the  pancreas.  Employ  uncolored  plaster  or  that  colored  with 
chrome  green  or  yellow.  All  the  larger  portal  vessels  will  be  filled  except  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  F.  mesenteriea  superior,  and  that  may  be  filled  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  canula 

It  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  viscera  often  in 
tracing  the  portal  vessels. 

§  948.  V.  mesenteriea  superior,  az.  (Pig.  103,  107,  V.  m.  s.).— 
This  collects  the  blood  from  the  small  intestine.  Trace  it  from  the 
point  where  it  was  injected,  first  peripherad  along  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  then  centrad  to  a  point  opposite  the  pylorus. 

§  949.  V.  mesenteriea  inferior,  aa,  (Fig.  107).— This  usually  empties  into  the  pre- 
ceding about  opposite  the  ampulla  of  Vater  (Fig.  84),  or  it  may  empty  into  the  following, 
as  in  man.     It  comes  from  the  large  intestine. 

§  960.  V.  gastro-splenica,  oa.— This  joins  the  portal  slightly  nearer  the  liver  than  the 
preceding  (§  950). — It  comes  from  the  spleen,  from  part  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  gastio- 
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Splenic  part  of  the  pancreas.     Trace  it  to  these  parts.    It  may  also  receive  the  vessels 
mentioned  in  §§  940,  950. 

§  951.  V.  portdB,  az, — The  trunk  formed  near  the  pylorus  by  the 

YY.  meseTdericcB  and  the  Y.  gastro-splenica  is  called  the  Yena 

portcB.    It  passes  to  the  liver  parallel  with  the  ductus  choUdochus 

communis  (§  746  [3]),  and  receives  the  following  branches  when 

they  do  not  empty  into  any  of  the  preceding : — 

g  952.  V.  pancreatico-duodenalis,  az. — Coming  from  the  pancreas  and  the  duode- 
num.   This  vessel  empties  into  the  F.  portm  on  the  dorso-dextral  side  of  the  pylorus. 

§  953.  V.  gastro-epiploica.  oe. — This  comes  from  the  pyloric  part  of  the  great  curva- 
ture  of  the  stomach  and  the  dorsal  fold  of  the  great  omentum.  It  empties  into  the  V- 
porta  opposite  the  pylorus. 

g  954.  V.  coronaria  ventriculi,  az^ — As  the  name  indicates,  this  comes  from  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  It  empties  into  the  F.  porttB  somewhat  nearer  the  liver  than 
the  preceding.  The  three  branches  just  described  may  all  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk 
before  emptying  into  the  F.  porta, 

Ststemic  Abdominal  Veinb.    (See  Table,  g  915.) 

§  956.  Pofltcava  s.  Vena  cava  inferior,  az.  (see  Table,  §  915, 
Fig.  101, 103,  Postcv.,  107,  Pcv.). — Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines 
to  the  left.  The  postcava,  filled  with  blue  plaster,  will  appear  ex- 
tending somewhat  obliquely  caudo-sinistrad  along  the  meson.  Just 
cephalad  of  the  right  kidney  it  penetrates  the  liver  and  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  its  substance.  Opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
the  vessel  usually  becomes  entirely  mesal  in  position  and  reaches 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  101).  The  vessel  may  divide  oppo- 
site the  kidneys  into  two  nearly  equal  branches,  which  extend 
caudad,  one  on  each  side  of  the  meson. 

§  956.  V.  phrenica  (Fi^.  90).— These  pass  mesad  along  the  opposite  halres  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  open  into  the  postcava  just  as  it  penetrates  the  diaphragm.  Draw  the  liver 
somewhat  caudad,  and  the  vein  may  be  easily  demonstrated  with  the  tracer. 

§  957.  W.  hepatics,  oa.  (10-12),  (Fig.  101).— These  convey  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
liver  by  the  F.  porta  and  the  A.  hepatica  into  the  postcava.  They  may  be  demonstrated 
by  tearing  away  the  liver  substance  next  the  postcava.  Their  number  is  variable,  as  the 
lobes  sometimes  give  off  more  than  one  branch  each. 

§  958.  V.  adreno-lumbalis  (Fig.  101,  108,  107).— This  vein  returns  blood  from  the- 
adrenal  (§  760),  from  the  M,  psoas  and  the  dorso-lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  opposite 
the  kidney.  It  opens  into  the  postcava  just  caudad  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  empty  into  the 
V.  renalis  (§  959).  To  demonstrate  it,  turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  aside,  and  employ 
the  tracer.     The  vein  usually  rests  in  u  groove  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  adrenal  (Fig.  101). 

§  959.  V.  renalis  (Pig.  101,  V.  m.,  103,  V.  m.,  107,  V.  m.).— This 
extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  kidney  and  empties  into  the 
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side  of  the  postoava.  The  left  is  slightly  cephalad  of  the  right,  and 
both  veins  usually  lie  caudad  of  the  corresponding  arteries  (Pig.  103). 
The  left  renal  vein  usually  receives  the  V.  sperTnatica  and  nearly 
always  contains  a  pair  of  valves  just  centrad  of  the  entrance  of  the 
V.  spermatica.  The  right  may  also  contain  valves,  but  it  rarely 
receives  the  V.  sperTnatica  dextra.  Both  often  receive  the  F.  adrenxh 
lumhalis.  The  F.  renalis^  like  the  A.  rewalis^  may  be  double  (§  969). 
Finally,  when  the  postcava  is  divided  sufficiently  far  cephalad 
(§  962),  the  y.  renaZis  may  empty  into  the  corresponding  division 
instead  of  into  the  postcaval  trunk. 

§  080.  V«  spermatica  (male),  ovarii  (female),  (Fig.  101). — The  left  opens  almost  inva- 
riably into  the  left  renal  (§  959),  while  the  right  nearlj  always  empties  directly  into  the 
postcava.    Both  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves  about  5  mm.  from  their  mouth. 

The  V.  spermatica  returns  blood  from  the  tesds,  and  hence  passes  nearly  longitudinally 
cephalad  through  the  inguinal  ring  (§  768)  to  the  point  where  it  empties.  It  is  very  slen- 
der and  must  be  traced  with  great  care.  The  V.  owirii  is  much  shorter,  passes  obliquely 
laterad  from  the  ovary,  and  increases  greatly  in  size  during  gestation. 

§  961.  V.  ilio-lumbalis  (Fig.  101). — This  enters  the  postcava  at  right  angles  nearly 
opposite  the  Griita  ilii  (Fig.  51).  It  returns  blood  from  the  free  or  ventral  sur&ce  of  the 
muscles  in  this  region. 

Divisions  of  the  Postcava. — Usually  the  postcava  is  a  single 
median  vessel  until  it  reaches  a  point  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
6th  and  7th  lumbar  vertebrae.  Here  it  lies  between  the  aorta  and 
the  spinal  column ;  hence  the  aorta  should  be  removed.  But  this 
part  of  the  dissection  should  be  deferred  until  the  arteries  have 
been  studied  (§  965). 

§  962.  Branches :— V.  iliaca  communis  (Fig.  101,  A). — ^The  post- 
cava in  the  cat  is  formed  by  two  equal  trunks  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  6th  and  7th  lumbar  vertebrae.  Each  trunk  is  one  of  the  comr 
mon  iliac  veins.  Sometimes  (once  in  about  ten  cases)  the  postcava 
divides  into  the  common  iliacs  much  farther  cephalad,  rarely  even 
cephalad  of  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases  the  postcava  is  on  the  ven- 
tral or  lateral  aspect  of  the  aorta,  never  on  its  dorsal  side. 

§  963.  V.  iliaca  externa  (Fig.  101).— This  large  vessel  comes 
from  the  leg,  passing  into  the  abdomen  dorsad  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment (Fig.  39).  It  unites  with  the  following  (§  964)  to  form  the  V. 
iliaca  communis.  The  vein  should  be  traced  peripherad  upon  the 
meros.  Just  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  there  is  a  pair  of  valves  that 
usually  stop  the  plaster  injection  completely.  The  valves  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  slitting  the  vein  longitudinally  and  then 
blowing  peripherad  with  the  blow-pipe  (Fig.  102,  B,  O,  §  130).    This 
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demonstration  will  be  especially  satisfactory  if  the  vein  is  immersed 
in  water. 

§  964.  V.  iliaca  interna  (Fig.  101,  A).— This  returns  blood  from 
the  pelvis,  the  hip  and  the  thigh,  etc.  The  main  trunk  of  this  vein 
is  formed  by  branches  within  the  body  cavity.  It  unites  with  the 
preceding  to  form  the  V.  iliaca  communis.  The  branches  of  this 
trunk  are  so  well  supplied  with  valves  that  they  are  rarely  injected 
with  plaster. 

AOKTA  Abdominalis.    (Fig.  101, 103, 107  ;  see  Table,  §  917.) 

§  965.  Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right,  press  upon 
the  median  line  against  the  spinal  column,  and  the  injected  aorta 
will  be  felt.  It  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  away  the  peritoneum 
with  a  tracer.  Commence  at  a  point  just  caudad  of  the  diaphragm, 
expose  the  aorta,  and  note  the  following  branches  and  their  anas- 
tomoses : — 

§  966.  A  ooeUaca— CoBliac  axis,  az.  (Pig.  101,  103,  107).— As  the 
aorta  enters  the  abdomen — sometimes  just  before— there  is  given  off 
a  large  trunk,  the  ccelia^c  axiSj  which  extends  nearly  ventrad.  Tear 
away  the  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  covering  the  vessel,  and 
note  the  following  branches  and  their  distribution : — 

(A)  A.  phrenica  s.  A.  diaphragmatica. — This  artery  is  some- 
times given  off  from  the  cephalic  side  of  the  coeliac  axis  near  its 
origin  from  the  aorta.  More  frequently  it  arises  from  the  A.  adre- 
no-lumbalis  (§  968).  It  soon  divides  into  two  branches  and  is 
distributed  to  the  diaphragm. 

(B)  A.  hepatica,  az, — Turn  the  liver  cephalad  and  draw  the 
stomach  sinistro-caudad.  Tear  away  with  the  tracer  the  peritoneum 
from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  coeliac  axis  will 
appear.  A  large  branch — A.  hepatica—vnH  be  seen  arising  from  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  extending  dextro-ventrad  toward  the  liver.  Trace 
it  by  tearing  away  the  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  with  the 
tracer.    Nearly  opposite  the  pylorus  it  divides  into  three  trunks : — 

(a)  A,  hepatica,  continuing  to  the  liver  and  sending  branches  to  each  of  the  lobes. 

(b)  A,  q/stica,  to  the  cholecyst  (Fig.  79). 

(c).  A.  ga4trO'duodenalis. — This  is  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pylorus.  It  furnishes  three 
named  branches : — 

(1)  A.  pyloriea,  extending  from  about  opposite  the  pylorus  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  finally  anastomosing  with  the  A.  coronaria  w/UriculL  The  A.  pjflor- 
tea  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the  A,  hepatica,  as  in  man. 

(2)  A.  gagtro-epiphiea  dextra.-^T\ns,  like  the  preceding  and  foUowing,  passes  dorsad 
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of  the  pylorus ;  then  it  extends  along  the  greater  carvatore  of  ihe  stomach  in  the  ventral 
fold  of  the  great  omentum  near  its  attachment  to  the  stomach.  It  anastomoses  with  a 
branch  from  the  spleen  (gcutro  epiplaica  ainUtra  f) 

(3)  A.  panereatieo-duodenalU  superior. — This  passes  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pylo- 
rus, then  to  the  left  of  the  duodenum.  It  finally  anastomoses  with  the  pancreatioo-duode- 
nalis  inferior  (Fig.  81). 

(D)  A.  coronaria  Tentriculi,  cut, — This  branch  arises  firom  the  cceliac  axis  only  slightly 
peripherad  of  the  A.  hepatica,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
One  of  its  larger  branches  anastomoses  with  the  A.  pylorlca  (§  966,  [1]). 

(£)  AA.  ventricuii  dorsales  (Chauveau,  A,  559).— There  are  usually  two  of  these. 
They  pass  directly  to  the  dorso-sinistral  part  of  the  stomach.    Their  homology  is  doubtful. 

(F)  A.  splenica,  az. — This  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  oceUac  axis,  and  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  it.  It  passes  to  the  spleen,  but  before  reaching  that  organ  divides  into 
two  nearly  equal  branches,  one  going  to  each  extremity. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  double,  and  in  such  a  case  each  part  is  supplied  by  one  of  the 
branches  just  mentioned. 

Numerous  small  branches  pass  from  the  A,  splenica  to  the  pancreas  and  to  the  stomach. 
One  branch  passes  dextrad  in  the  ventral  fold  of  the  great  omentum  to  anastomose  with 
the  A.  gastro-epiploica  dextra  (§  966,  [2]).  This  may  be  the  homologue  of  the  A.  gastro- 
epiploiea  sinistra  of  man.  It  is  small,  and  only  rarely  is  the  anastomosis  shown  with  the 
ordinary  plaster  injection.  In  fresh  specimens  the  artery  will  contain  sufficient  blood  to 
enable  one  to  trace  it.    It  is  of  course  easily  filled  with  a  fine  injecting  mass  (§  1450) 

§  967.  A.  mesenterioa  superior — Superior  mesenteric  ari»iy,  dz. 
(Pig.  101,  103,  107).— Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right. 
The  artery  arises  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  A.  coeliaca.  Expose  it 
fully  by  tearing  away  the  peritoneum  and  nerves  covering  it.  Use 
the  tracer,  and  the  scissors  occasionally  if  necessary.  Observe  the 
foUowing  branches  and  then-  connections  and  distribution :— 

(A)  A.  pancreatico-duodenalis  inferior  (Fig  81  [10]). — This  passes  obliquely  cephalad 
to  the  duodenal  pancreas  and  anastomoses  with  the  A.  pancreatico-duodenalis  superior. 

(B)  A.  colica  media. — This  branch  is  of  considerable  size.  It  passes  to  the  large 
intestine  and  sends  branches  cephalad  and  caudad.  Tlie  cephalic  branch  anastomoses 
with  the  A.  colica  dextra  (C)  or,  if  that  is  absent,  with  the  A.  ileo-colica.  The  caudal 
branch  anastomoses  with  the  A.  colica  sinistra  (§  971,  A). 

(C)  A.  colica  dextra. — This  is  often  absent  in  the  cat.  When  present  it  parses  to 
the  large  intestine,  and  anastomoses  with  both  (B)  and  (D). 

(D)  A.  ileo-colica. — This  is  a  large  branch,  extending  directly  to  the  ceecum.  It  sends 
branches  caudad  to  the  large  intestine,  where  they  anastomose  with  (B)  or  (C),  and  others 
cephalad  to  the  ileum,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  Rami  intestini  tennis. 

(E)  Rami  intestini  tenuis. — These  are  the  branches  into  which  the  A.  mesentericfi 
superior  finally  breaks  up,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  they  are  distributed  to  the  small 
intestine. 

§  968.  A.  adreno-lumbalis  (Fig.  101,  103, 107).— This  artery  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  aorta,  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  mesenterica  superior  (§  967).  It  passes 
directly  laterad,  giving  off  the  following  branches :  (A)  the  A.  adrenalis  to  the  adrenal, 
and  (B)  the  A.  phrenica  to  the  diaphragm.    The  artery  rests  on  the  free  or  ventral  surface 
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of  the  M.  psoas  ;  it  is,  however,  partly  coTcred  by  the  adrenal  and  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
kidney.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  fat  and  connectiye  tissue  with  great  carij  from 
the  adrenal  and  phrenic  arteries,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  the  forceps  and  scissors  to 
remove  tough  connective  tissue  and  nerves.  As  was  stated  above,  the  A.  phrenica  may  be 
supplied  by  the  cceliac  axis  (§  9^).  The  left  A.  adreno-lumbalis  much  more  often  sup- 
plies an  A.  phrenica  than  the  right.  The  left  and  its  branches  are  more  easily  demon- 
strated than  the  right. 

§  969.  A.  renalis  (Pig.  101,  103,  107).— The  renal  artery  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  aorta  like  the  preceding,  and  passes  nearly  lat- 
erad  to  enter  the  hilum  of  the  kidney.  It  usually  gives  from  its 
ventral  surface  a  small  branch  to  the  adrenal,  and  often  one  to  the 
ureter.  The  renal  artery  is  covered  on  its  ventral  surface  by  the 
y.  renalis ;  hence,  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  artery,  the  vein 
must  be  removed  or  drawn  aside.  Employ  the  tracer,  working  care- 
fully in  order  that  the  branches  named  above  may  not  be  broken. 

The  A.  renalis  usually  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  branches 
about  1  cm.  from  the  kidney,  and  one  branch  goes  to  each  side  of 
the  renal  pelvis  ;  it  is  sometimes  double  (Pig.  108). 

§  970.  A.  spermatica  (male),  ovarii  (female),  (Fig.  101). — Tliis  arises  from  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  aorta  1-2  cm.  candad  of  the  A.  renalis.  It  passes  somewhat  obliquely 
caudad,  supplying  the  ovary  in  the  female  and  forming  part  of  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male. 

Expose  it  by  turning  the  intestines  to  the  right ;  then  very  carefully  tear  away  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  aorta.  As  the  artery  is  only  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  dissection ;  probably  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  the  forceps  and 
scissors  as  well  as  the  tracer.    In  the  female  the  artery  is  much  convoluted ;  see  g  960. 


§  971.  A.  mesenterica  inferior,  az.  (Fig.  101,  103,  107).— The 
artery  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  aorta  about  opposite 
the  iliac  crest  (Fig.  51).    It  passes  nearly  ventrad. 

Turn  the  large  intestine  to  the  right,  and  with  the  tracer  follow 
it.    Near  the  large  intestine  it  divides  into  two  branches : — 

(A)  A.  colica  sinistra,  which  extends  cephalad  along  the  large 
intestine  and  anastomoses  with  the  A.  colica  media  (§  967,  B). 

(B)  A.  haemorrhoidalis  superior.  This  passes  caudad  along  the 
large  intestine  and  anastomoses  with  the  haemorrhoidalis  media  from 
the  A.  iliaca  interna. 

§  973.  A.  ilio-lumbalis  (Fig.  101).— This  artery  arises  from  the  side  of  the  aorta 
sliffhtlj  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  preceding  (§  971),  and  passes  laterad  over  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  M.  psoas,  and  to  other  muscles  over  and  near  the  Ilium.  It  is  comparable 
with  the  A,  adrem4umbaUs  (§  968).  To  demonstrate  it,  turn  the  large  intestine  to  the  right, 
and  tear  away  the  peritoneum  with  a  tracer.  As  it  is  the  only  artery  passing  laterad  in 
this  region,  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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§  973.  DiviBlons  cf  the  Aorta  abdominalis  (Fig.  101,  V).—ExpO' 
8tt/re  and  Dissection, — Draw  the  urocystis  (Pig.  101)  caudo-ven- 
trad ;  press  the  contents  of  the  rectum  cephalad ;  donbly  ligate  and 
cut  it  opposite  the  neck  of  the  urocystis.  Cut  the  mesocolon 
(§  726)  and  mesenteiy  near  their  attachment  to  the  intestine  as  far 
cephalad  as  the  duodenum ;  then  cut  the  small  intestine  at  the  cau- 
dal end  of  the  duodenum,  and  throw  the  intestines  away.  K  the 
remaining  part  of  the  rectum  is  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate  (copperas)  by  introducing  the  canula  of  the  syringe  into 
the  anus,  the  unpleasant  odor  will  be  avoided.  If  the  urocystis 
contains  urine,  it  should  be  pressed  out  through  the  urethra,  or  a 
slit  may  be  cut  in  it 

In  demonstrating  the  vessels,  employ  the  forceps  and  tracer 
mostly ;  but  use  the  scissors  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
tough  masses. 

(A)  A.  iliaca  externa  (Fig.  101,  B). — ^This  X)asses  obliquely  cau- 
dad,  penetrates  the  abdominal  wall  dorsad  of  Pouparffs  Ugamervt, 
and  reaches  the  cephalic  side  of  the  meros  where  it  is  called  the 
femoral  artery.  Just  before  the  A.  iliaca  externa  leaves  the  abdo- 
men, it  gives  off  a  large  branch  from  its  mesal  aspect.  This  branch 
supplies  the  A.  epigastrica  (Fig.  101),  then  penetrates  the  abdomen 
near  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  sends  branches  to  the  skin  in  the 
pubic  region,  but  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  ce- 
phalic and  ventral  aspects  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  meros.  The 
human  homologue  of  this  artery  has  not  yet  been  satisfeictorily 
determined. 

(B)  A  iliaca  interna  (Fig.  101,  B).— This  arises  from  the  aorta 
about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  preceding.  It  passes 
obliquely  caudad  within  the  pelvis  and  dorsad  of  the  pubis.  A 
short  distance  from  its  origin  the  A.  vesicalis  superior  (Pig.  101) 
is  given  off  from  its  ventral  surface.  This  small  vessel  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  A.  hypogastrica  of  the  foetus.  It  occasionally  arises 
from  the  aorta. 

The  A.  iliaca  interna  supplies  most  of  the  pelvic  Tisoera  entirely  and  fumlBhes  part 
of  the  blood  supply  to  the  Innominate  and  meral  regions. 

(C)  A.  sacra  media,  at.  (Fig.  101,  B).— The  aorta  is  continued  to  the  tail  by  this  small 
mesal  artery,  which  passes  through  the  arches  formed  by  the  chevron  bones  (§  465). 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figure  of  the  cat  with  that  of  man  (Qnain,  A,  I,  281, 
Gray,  A,  834),  that  in  the  cat  therj  is  no  common  iliac  as  in  man,  but  each  iliac  is  a 
branch  of  the  aorta. 
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§  974  AA.  lumbales  (6  pairs). — The  lambar  arteries  arise  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
aorta  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages.  They  extend  directly  dorsad  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  turn  laterad  to  be  distributed  to  the  ental  or  attached  surface  of  the 
muscles  on  the  ventral  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  spinal  column.  A  small  branch  usually 
enters  the  intervertebral  foramen  to  supply  the  myelon. 

§  975.  DerrKmsiration  of  the  A  A.  Iwmbales, — ^Tom  the  stomach 
to  the  right,  cut  the  left  renal  vessels  and  remove  the  left  kidney 
and  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm.  Draw  the  aorta  dextrad. 
Commence  opposite  the  last  rib,  and  with  the  forceps  and  tracer 
clear  away  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  dorsal  and  sinistral 
aspects  of  the  aorta.  Prom  the  great  caudal  projection  of  the  dor- 
sal part  of  the  diaphragm,  the  1st,  2d,  and  sometimes  3d,  pairs  of 
AA.  lumbales  are  given  off  within  the  thorax ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  diaphragm.  The  last  pair  is  given  off  by  the  aorta 
just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  iliaca  externa.  Tear  and  cut 
away  carefully  the  muscles  and  connective  tissue,  and  trace  the  2d 
or  3d  A.  lumbalis  and  its  distribution  as  described  above  (§  974). 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

§  976.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Heart. — (A)  The  heart  is  covered  by  a  9eT0U9  mem- 
brane— ^the  ental  (inner)  layer  of  the  pericardium  (§  910). 

(B)  Its  main  substance  is  composed  of  muscle,  apparently  bat  not  reaUy  like  the  ordi- 
nary voluntary  muscles.    Compare  §§  704  and  706. 

The  arrangement  of  muscular  fasciciUi  in  the  auricles  BeemA  to  be  comparatively  simple, 
namely,  in  two  layers,  of  which  the  ectal  have  a  circular  and  the  ental  a  longitudinal 
direction  (Strieker,  A,  183).  But  in  the  ventricular  walls  the  arrangement  is  very  complex 
(Quain,  A,  I,  Fig.  179).  According  to  Pettlgrew  (A,  194),  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
more  or  less  distinct  layers,  the  fibers  of  which  vary  in  direction  from  nearly  circular  to 
nearly  longitudinal,  with  several  degrees  of  obliquity.  The  author  just  named  recom- 
mends (p.  193,  note  2)  that  for  the  study  of  the  layers,  the  cavities  should  be  filled  with 
bran  and  the  organ  then  boiled  for  from  4:-10  hours,  according  to  size,  and  kept  in  alcohol 
for  a  fortnight  before  dissecting. 

(C)  The  cavities  (Fig.  92)  are  lined  by  a  firm  serous  membrane — ^the  endocardium. 

(D)  Valves  and  chordof  tendinea  (§§  864,  881-884). 

§  977.  Microscopic  Structure.— (A)  The  serous  covering  and  lining  of  the  heart  has 
the  structure  belonging  to  serous  membranes  generally  (§  780). 

.  (B)  "  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  differ  remarkably  from  those  of  involuntary 
muscular  organs  in  general,  inasmuch  as  they  present  tran^erse  stria.  The  striae,  how- 
ever, are  less  strongly  marked  and  less  regular,  and  the  fibers  are  smaller  in  diameter  than 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  705).  They  differ  also  from  these  in  being  made  up  of  quad- 
rangular  cells  joined  end  to  end,  and  often  presenting  a  branched  or  forked  appearance 
near  one  extremity.  Each  cell  has  commonly  a  single  clear  oval  nucleus  situated  near 
the  center ;  occasionally  two  nuclei  are  seen.  The  cell  substance  is  faintly  striated  lon- 
gitudinally as  well  as  transversely ;  it  presents  no  indication  of  an  investing  membrane  or 
sarcolenmia.    As  stated  by  Strieker,  however  (A,  182)  the '  cells  of  muscles,  like  all  other 
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naked  cells,  must  preeent  a  peripheral  investment ; '  that  is,  like  all  cells  which  form 
part  of  a  complex,  compact  stracture,  and  do  not  simply  float  free  in  a  liquid  as  do  the 
leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  freely  divide  and  anastomose, 
the  junction  with  neighboriug  fibers  being  effected  by  the  medium*  of  the  cell-ofibets 
above  noticed."    Strieker,  A,  179  ;  Quain,  A,  11,  119,  240, 261. 

§  978.  Arteris. — Their  obvious  structure  is  that  of  smooth-bored,  thick- walled  tubes 
which  retain  their  form  when  cut.    They  are  elastic  and  flexible. 

§  979.  Microscopic  Structure. — They  are  composed  of  three  well-defined  coats :— (A) 
Ectal  or  outside  coat,  tunica  adventitia,  of  rather  loose  elastic  and  white  connective  tissue, 
with  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  (B)  Intermediate  or  middle  coat,  composed  of  elas- 
tic and  white  connective  tissue  and  circularly  arranged  muscular  fibers.  (C)  Ental  or 
inner  coat,  'composed  of  elastic  tissue  covered  by  endothelium  on  its  free  surface. 

g  980.  Muscular  and  Elastic  Types  of  Arteries. — Ranvier  and  others  have  divided  the 
arteries  into  the  two  classes  just  named,  from  the  preponderance  of  elastic  tissue  or  of  mus- 
cular fibers  in  the  middle  coat.  The  larger  arteries,  like  the  carotids,  the  axillary  and  the 
aorta,  contain  very  little  muscular  tissue,  and  hence  they  belong  to  the  elastic  type.  The 
arteries  of  the  limbs  and  the  smaller  arteries  generally  contain  a  large  amount  of  muscu- 
lar tissue  in  their  middle  coat,  and  hence  represent'  the  muscular  type. 

§  981.  Vense.^Tbe  obvious  structure  of  these  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  arteries,  but 
the  walls  are  thin,  so  that  they  collapse  when  cut. 

§  982.  Microscopic  Structure. — There  are  three  coats  as  with  the  arteries.  The  white 
connective  tissue  is  more  abundant  in  the  middle  coat.  Smooth  muscle  is  often  present  in 
the  ectal  coat  of  some  large  veins,  like  the  Vena  cava,  while  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
others,  as  in  most  of  those  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater ;  Quain,  A,  II,  173. 

§  983.  Capillaries. — "  The  wall  of  the  capillaries  proper  is  formed  entirely  of  a  simple 
epithelioid  layer,  composed  of  flattened  lanceolate  cells  joined  edge  to  edge,  and  continuous 
with  the  corresponding  layer  which  lines  the  arteries  and  veins."    Quain,  A,  II,  177. 

§  984.  The  structfure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  blood 
vessels.    Quain,  A,  II,  186. 

THORACIC  DUCTS  AND  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

References.— Quain,  A,  I,  504:  Gray,  A,  689;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  60;  Gegenbaur  (Lan- 
kester).  A,  599;  Hyrtl,  A,  750 ;  Bernard,  A,  258 ;  Leyh,  A,  656  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  511 ; 
Milne. Edwards,  A,  IV,  508  ;  Chauveau,  A,  675 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  684 ;  Gurlt, 
A,  681. 

Instruments  and  materials  the  same  as  for  the  blood  vessels 
(§  912). 

§  986.  Specimen,  Preparation,  Posture  and  Dissection. — Em- 
ploy a  young,  but  especially  a  lean  cat.  Two  hours  before  death 
feed  it  200  cc.  of  milk  mixed  with  a  beaten  egg.  Kill  with  chloro- 
form (§  189).  Inject  the  right  V.  jugvZaris  externa  with  fine  mass 
as  for  the  blood  vessels  (§§  366  and  1450),  and  either  the  femoral 
artery  or  the  aorta  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  rnesenterica 
inferior  (Pig.  89,  101,  §  362).  In  case  the  venous  system  is  not  filled 
with  tine  mass,  the  cephalic  part  of  the  prsecava  should  be  closed 
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by  a  ligature  or  compressor  (Pig.  13),  and  the  dissection  may  com- 
mence fifteen  minutes  after  the  injection  with  plaster ;  or  if  injected 
with  fine  mass,  after  an  hour  open  the  abdomen  as  for  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  (§  710),  and  the  thoi*ax  as  for  the  blood  vessels  (§  918), 
except  that  the  left  side  should  be  cut  as  well  as  the  right,  and  the 
longitudinal  incisions  should  be  carried  caudad  till  they  reach  the 
free  edge  of  the  abdominal  flaps.  The  diaphragm  should  be  cut 
next  the  ventral  wall,  and  the  ventral  wall  removed  with  great  care 
so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  veins  or  arteries.  With  nippers  (Fig. 
11),  carefully  cut  the  left  ribs,  except  the  first,  about  2  eta.  from 
their  heads.    Turn  the  free  edge  of  the  thoracic  wall  to  the  left. 

§  986.  Vasa  chylifera,  Iiacteals. — ^Tum  the  oToentum  majus 
cephalad  and  lift  the  intestines.  Look  at  the  mesentery,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  will  be  seen  as  whitish  or  yellowish  lines  extending 
dorsad  from  the  intestine  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  blood  ves- 
sels. Draw  the  large  intestine  caudad,  and  there  will  be  seen  a 
very  large  lacteal  trunk  extending  dorso-cephalad  from  the  large 
mesenteric  gland  (§§  731,  992,  B). 

Dorsad  of  the  caecum  this  vessel  crosses  obliquely  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein  (Pig.  103,  V.  m.  s.),  and  extends  dorsad  nearly 
parallel  with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  103,  A.  m.  s.). 
Attempt  to  force  the  contained  chyle  toward  the  periphery,  and  the 
beaded  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  103  will  result.  •  This  is  due  to 
the  valves,  which  are  similar  in  form  and  function  to  those  in  the 
veins  (Fig.  102,  B.  c,  §  963). 

§  987.  Receptaculum  chyli,  az.  (Fig.  103).— This  is  a  fusiform 
enlargement  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  left  thoracic  duct,  into  which 
empty  the  lacteals  or  vasa  chylifera  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  lymphatics  from  the  caudal  half  of  the  body  (§  992). 

Exposure. — Cut  the  peritoneum  along  the  abdominal  wall  from 
the  caudal  end  of  the  kidney  to  the  diaphragm.  Reflect  the  peri- 
toneum and  kidney  mesad,  and  the  receptaculum  will  appear  as 
a  fusiform  yellowish  sac  on  the  dorso-sinistral  side  of  the  aorta, 
extending  from  a  point  about  opposite  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  to 
the  hiatus  aorticus  in  the  diaphragm  (Fig.  90). 

§  988.  Ductus  thoracicus  sinister  (Fig.  103).— The  left  thoracic 
duct  is  the  common  trunk  which  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the 
entire  caudal  half  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal—  the  lacteals  or  vasa  chylifera — and  those  of  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  face,  neck  and  thorax.    It  pours  its  contents — ^lymph  or, 
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daring  digestion,  mixed  lymph  and  chyle— into  the  V.  jugularis 
externa. 

The  duct  almost  invariably  divides  into  two  or  more  trunks  near 
the  middle  of  its  course.  After  extending  for  a  few  centimeters  as  a 
double  or  triple  duct,  it  may  unite  and  then  divide  again  before 
emptying  into  the  vein  (Fig.  103).  See  Colin,  A,  article  Thoracic 
Duct^  for  variations  in  the  domestic  animals. 

§  989.  Disseotdon. — Slit  the  diaphragm  ventrad  from  the  Mains 
aorticus  (Fig.  90),  and  turn  the  two  crura  or  pillars  of  the  dia- 
phragm aside  as  shown  in  Fig.  103,  Orus  d/phrg.  Turn  the  heart 
and  lungs  to  the  right,  and,  if  the  cat  is  lean,  the  thoracic  duct  will 
be  seen  on  the  dorso-sinistral  side  of  the  aorta,  as  a  continuation 
cephalad  of  the  receptaculum  (Fig.  103).  Cephalad  of  the  heart  it 
rests  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  A,  svhclama  sinistra.  It  finally 
crosses  the  V.  hracMo-cephalica  sinistra  and,  receiving  the  vasa 
lympTiatica  from  the  head  and  neck,  empties  into  the  V.  jugu- 
laris externa  near  the  angle  of  union  of  that  vessel  with  the  V. 
subclavia.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  the 
vein  in  two  places,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103.  Both  branches  of  the 
divided  thoracic  duct  may  receive  a  lymphatic  vessel  from  the  head 
and  neck.  In  isolating  the  duct,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  care.  The  tracer  must  be  employed  sparingly.  The  pleura 
and  connective  tissue  are  most  safely  removed  piecemeal  with  scis- 
sors and  fine  forceps,  as  directed  for  exposing  the  nerves  and  sali- 
vary glands  of  the  face  (§  777).  It  is  especially  difficult  to  isolate 
the  duct  in  its  cephalic  third,  as  it  is  usually  double  or  triple,  and 
each  part  therefore  correspondingly  small  (Fig.  103,  A). 

The  first  rib  must  now  be  carefully  cut  and  removed.  The 
largest  of  the  vasa  lymphatica  in  the  neck  rests  on  the  longus  coUi 
muscle  entad  of  and  parallel  with  the  carotid  artery. 

§  990.  Ductus  thoracicus  dexter. — The  right  thoracic  duct  or 
great  lymphatic  vein  is  the  large  lymphatic  trunk  into  which  empty 
the  vasa  lymphatica  of  the  right  side,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  head  and 
of  the  neck.  It  opens  into  the  right  V.  jugularis  externa  in  the 
same  way  as  the  left  empties  intx>  the  left  Y,  jugularis  externa, 

%  991.  Exposure  and  Dissection.— Employ  the  same  specimen 
that  was  used  for  the  left  duct,  make  an  incision  on  the  right  along 
the  neck,  and  expose  the  Y,  jugularis  externa  to  its  junction  with 
the  V.  subclavia.  Do  this  very  carefully.  The  vasa  chylifera  will 
be  seen  dorsad  of  the  aorta,  and  entering  the  veins  as  described  after 
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PiQ.  103.— TnK  Left  TuooiLCic  Deer,  Sikibtral  View  ;  « .5.    A.   Temiiiiatios  ot 
THE  Thoracic  Duct  ;  n  8. 
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uniting  with  the  duct  from  the  thorax.  The  lyaiph  in  these  vessels 
will  be  pale,  and  hence  they  must  be  looked  for  with  care.  They 
may  usually  be  recognized  from  their  characteristic  moniliform 
appearance  (Fig.  103) ;  they  may  be  injected  (§  992,  A). 

LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

The  lymphatics,  like  the  veins,  contain  many  valves,  making  it  impossible  to  inject 
from  a  large  trunk  peripherad,  as  with  the  arteries.  The  vessels  may  be  filled,  however, 
by  the  puncture  method  of  Ludwig,  which  consists  simply  in  thrusting  a  sharp  pointed 
canula  into  the  tissues  and  forcinf?  Berlin  blue  through  the  canula  with  a  syringe. 

§  992.  Iiymphatios  of  the  Arms  and  Iiegs. — ^To  inject  these 
prei)are  a  glass  cannla  (Fig.  82),  leaving  the  point  sharp.  Pill  the 
syringe  with  Berlin  blue  and  connect  it  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube 
to  the  canula.  Then  with  the  tracer  perforate  the  skin  covering  the 
pad  in  the  middle  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  a  cat  just  killed  (see  §§  189- 
194),  and  insert  the  canula.  Push  it  into  the  tissues  slightly  and 
force  the  piston  slowly  down ;  at  the  same  time  compress  the  foot 
and  press  upon  the  limb  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
the  mass  centrad.  It  is  well  to  insert  the  canula  into  all  the  pads 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  manus  or  pes.  It  requires  some  time 
to  till  the  vessels  well.  In  the  cat  the  larger  trunks  follow  the  veins. 
If  the  leg  is  pressed  as  directed  and  the  injection  long  enough  con- 
tinued (15-80  minutes),  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  filled. 

§  992,  A.  Lymphatics  of  the  Neck  and  Face. — To  inject  these  employ  a  similar  or 
the  same  specimen,  and  insert  the  canula  in  the  naked  place  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  as 
directed  for  the  pad  of  the  foot.  Press  on  the  nose  and  face.  In  this  way  the  lymphatic 
vessels  on  the  face  and  in  the  neck  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  Fig.  87  {Ql,  lym.)  are  very 
easily  injected. 

§  992,  B.  Injection  of  Lymphatic  Glands.— The  lymphatic  glands  upon  an  injected 
vessel  are  injected,  since  the  vessels  enter  them.  One  may,  however,  inject  the  glands 
directly  and  so  fill  the  efferent  vessels.  This  is  very  easily  done  hy  inserting  the  canula  at 
the  peripheral  edge  of  the  gland  and  injecting  centrad.  The  gland  will  first  become  very 
blue  and  then  the  mass  will  appear  in  the  efferent  vessels.  Those  at  the  side  of  the  face 
(Fig.  87)  and  the  mesenteric  glands  (§  731)  are  large  and  favorable  for  this  operation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  permanent  preparations  of  the  injected  lymphatics,  the  blue 
should  be  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  the  blue  gelatin  mass  (g  1450,  Frey,  A). 

For  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  see  §  984. 

Preparation— Pig.  103.— A  cat  was  fed  as  described  above 
(§  985).  Then  the  arteries,  but  not  the  veins,  were  injected,  and  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  were  opened  as  there  described.  The  position 
of  the  large  lacteal  trunk  crossing  the  V.  mesenterica  superior  was 
then  found  as  described,  and  a  V-shaped  incision  made  in  it  with 
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scissors  (Pig.  40)  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  vein.  A  canula 
was  inserted,  but  not  tied.  The  injecting  mass  was  thin  and  colored 
with  chrome  yellow  (§  344,  E).  A  very  gentle  pressure  was  exerted 
in  forcing  down  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  The  canula  was  lightly 
compressed  with  the  lingers  where  it  was  inserted  in  the  vesseL 
The  receptaculum  and  duct  were  slightly  compressed,  the  fingers 
being  moved  at  the  same  time  cephalad,  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  injecting  mass.  When  the  duct  seemed  well  filled,  the  can- 
ula was  removed.  After  the  injection  of  the  duct,  the  most  caudal 
part  of  the  postcava  was  opened  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape,  and 
then  loosely  ligatured  centrad  of  the  incision.  Finally,  the  veins 
were  injected  with  blue  plaster  (§  342)  from  the  axillary  vein.  After 
an  hour  the  vasa  chylifera^  receptaculum  and  duct  were  carefully 
isolated  as  described  above  (§  989).  The  specimen  was  preserved 
as  directed  (§  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig^.  Z03.— Adrn.,  Corpus  adrenale — The  adrenal  or  Bupiarenal 
body.  Aorta.  A.  m.,  A.  renalis — The  renal  artery.  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterica  supe- 
rior— The  saperior  mesenteric  artery.  The  lacteal  vessel  which  was  injected  extends  nearly 
parallel  with  this.  A.  c,  A.  coeliaca— The  cceliac  artery  or  asis.  A.  adreno-lumbalis — 
The  adreno-lumbar  artery.  A  A.  costales — The  costal  or  intercostal  arteries.  A.  brcph., 
A.  brachio-cephalica — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate  artery.  A.  sbd.,  sin.,  A. 
subclavia  sinistra — The  left  subclavian  artery.  A.  sbdv.  dezt.,  A.  subclavia  dextra — 
The  right  subclavian  artery.  A.  vert.,  A.  vertebralis — The  vertebral  artery.  A.  incstl. 
sup.,- A.  intercostalis  superior — The  superior  intercostal  artery.  AA.  stemales — ^The 
sternal  or  internal  mammary  arteries  Cardia — The  heart.  C.  1.  az.,  Cavum  lobi  azyg^i 
(§  810,  Fig.  89).  Colon  et  caecum.  Costae  (14) — Ribs.  In  this  cat  there  were  fourteen 
ribs.  Cms  dphrg.  (diaphrag^maticum)— One  of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Ductus 
thoracicus  sinistra — The  left  thoracic  duct.  Duod.,  Duodenum.  Glnd.  lym.,  Glandula 
lymphatica— One  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Several  small  branches  connect  it  with  the 
injected  lacteals.  Humerus — See  Fig.  46.  Ileum — The  part  of  the  small  intestine  nest 
the  caecum.  Mesocolon — The  duplicature  of  peritoneum  belonging  to  the  colon.  M. 
psoas.  M.  longus  colli.  M.  serrat.,  M.  serratus  magnus  (§  664).  M,  teres  (§  680). 
M.  latissimus,  M.  latissimus  dorsi  (§  685).  N.  splnch.,  N.  splanchnicus — The  two 
splanchnic  nerves  are  shown  here  (see  Fig.  107).  N.  g*.  d.,  N.  gastricus  dorsalis — The 
dorpal  gastric  nerve.  N.  g.  v.,  N.  gastricus  ventralis — ^The  ventral  gastric  nerve. 
N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus— The  left  phrenic  nerve.  N.  sympathicus — The  left  aym- 
pathic  or  eympathetic  nerve.  Omentum  maj us— Epiploon  (§  737).  GBs.,  GEsophagus. 
Postcv.,  Postcava. — The  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava.  Pancreas.  Recep.  chyli, 
Receptaculum  chyli.  V.  m.  s.,  V.  mesenterica  superior — The  superior  mesenteric  vein. 
V.  sbclv.  sin.,  V.  subclavia  sinistra—The  left  subclavian  vein.  V.  jgl.  ext.,  V.  jugu- 
laris  externa — The- external  jugular  vein. 

Pig:-  103,  A.— Termination  of  the  left  thoracic  duct. 

Vena  subclavia  sinistra—The  left  subclavian  vein.  V.  brcph.  sin.,  V.  brachio- 
cephalica  sinistra.  V.  jgl.  ext.,  V.  jug^ularis  externa— The  external  jugular  vein. 
Vas  lymph,  (lymphaticum) — One  of  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  head. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

NEUROLOGY— THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

OBNERAL  CONSIDERATI9K8 — THE  MYELON  (SFINAL  CORD)  AND  ITB  NEBVES— THE  BRA- 
CHIAL PLEXUS — THE  VAGUS  NERVE— THE  STHFATHIC  SYSTEM — THE  RELATIONS  OP 
THE  STliPATHIC  AND  MTELBNCEPHALIC  (CEREBRO-SFINAL)  SYSTEMS — STRUCTURE 
OF  NERVOUS  MATTER. 

§  993.  General  Ooiudderatioxui.  —  Nerves.  —  Throughout  the 
body,  distributed  to  all  organs  and  membranes,  there  are  white  cords 
which  are  neither  hollow  like  the  vessels  nor  inextensible  like  the 
tendons,  but  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fibers  of  a 
peculiar  structure  (§  1048).  These  cords  are  called  nerves ;  the 
larger  ones  are  also  distinguished  as  trunJcs^  the  smaller  as  hrancJies^ 
the  yet  smaller  as  twigs j  and  the  final  subdivisions  a.Q  fibers  or  fcr- 
minal  filaments. 

§  094.  Oanglia. — The  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  various  tis- 
sues oonstitutin^  the  muscles,  bones^  viscera,  membranes,  etc  Their  central  ends,  how- 
ever, are  sooner  or  later  traceable  to  collections  of  cells  (§  1048,  B),  with  which  thej  are 
more  or  lees  closely  and  directly  connected.  Such  collections  of  cells,  whether  or  not 
intermingled  with  fibers,  are  called  gangUa,  or  said  to  constitute  gangHame  tUsue, 

§  995.  AUba  and  Cinerea. — In  the  ganglia  the  gray  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cells 
imparts  to  the  mass  a  more  or  less  decided  gray  color.  Hence  the  ganglionic  tissue  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  gray  matter,  or  more  technically  the  (substantia)  einerea. 

But  although  the  central  (ental)  part  of  each  nerve  fiber  is  a  band  of  gray  protoplasm, 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  completely  covered  by  a  white  substance  {mpeline,  medullary  sheath 
or  white  substance  of  Schwann),  that  the  prevailing  color  of  the  fibrous  nervous  tissue  is 
white,  and  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  whUe  substance,  or  more  technically  the  (substan- 
tia) aSba, 

§  996.  Primary  Divisions. — The  nerves  and  ganglia  may  be 
conveniently  considered  as  forming  two  great  divisions  which  are 
tolerably  distinct  in  location  and  functions,  but  are  nevertheless 
anatomically  connected  and  physiologically  associated :  they  are 
the  sympafhic  (sympathetic)  and  the  myelencepTialic  (cerebro-spinal) 

nervous  systems. 
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The  latter  is  more  directly  connected  with  the  sMn  and  with  the 
skeletal  muscles  which  are  commonly  "coluntary. 

The  former  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  viscera  and  to  the  vascu- 
lar system,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  a  dependency  of 
the  other. 

§  997.  Central  and  Peripheral  P<?r<i'07M.— ProviBionally  adopting  the  arrangement 
above  indicated  as  at  least  convenient,  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion.  The  central  portion  of  the  sym- 
pathic  is  a  double  chain  of  gang'ia  placed  along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  columna  ver- 
tebralis,  and  thus  within  the  ventral  or  visceral  somatic  cavity.  Two  pairs  of  these 
ganglia  are  shown  in  Fig.  109,  that  of  the  left  side  displaced  dorsad.  The  i)eripheral 
part  comprises  the  branches  from  these  ganglia,  with  plexuses  situated  among  or  upon 
the  viscera  and  vessels,  and  numerous  small  ganglia  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  else- 
where. The  details  of  the  arrangement  of  this  system  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
Fig.  107  and  109,  where  also  wiU  be  pointed  out  the  existence  of  rami  eammunieantes 
between  the  sympathic  and  the  cerebro-spiDal  systems. 

The  peripheral  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  of  nerves  which  occasionally 
form  plexuses  (Fig.  104, 105),  and  present  ganglia  at  points  to  be  presently  indicated. 

The  central  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  lodged  within  the  canalis  nevralis  s. 
eerebro-spinalis—the  cavities  of  the  cranium  (§  491)  and  vertebral  column  (§  479).  It  is  a 
continuous  mass  of  alba  and  cinerea.  The  cranial  portion  is  the  encephalon  or  brain, 
and  the  spinal  portion  is  the  myelon  or  spinal  card.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  and 
of  part  of  the  myelon  is  shown  in  Fig.  104. 

§  998.  The  Myelonal  Alba  and  Cinerea. — The  cinerea  of  the  myelon  presents  the  form 
of  a  column  deeply  fluted  on  four  sides,  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral.  On  a  transection,  the 
appearance  is  approximately  that  of  a  letter  H,  the  ends  of  the  two  uprights  being  cnrved 
laterad.  Hence  these  areas  are  commonly  known  as  the  eorntta  or  horns,  two  dorsal  and 
two  ventral 

The  interspaces  are  occupied  by  the  alba.  Since,'however,  the  myelon  is  neariy  divided 
Into  lateral  halves  by  the  flssuretj  dorsal  and  ventral,  what  would  otherwise  be  single  dor- 
sal and  ventral  columns  of  alba  are  double  ;  hence  on  each  side  there  is  a  lateral  column 
and  a  dorsal  and  ventral  one.  These  features  are  indicated  upon  Fig.  109  and  112.  The 
general  arrangement  of  alba  and  cinerea  in  the  brain  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  structure  of  that  organ  in  Chap.  X. 

§  999.  Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves,— By  means  of  experiments,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  certain  nerves  mainly  or  exclusively  transmit  sensory  impression s,  made  upon  the 
parts  to  which  their  peripheral  ends  are  distribated,  toward  tlie  myelencephnlon,  tliat  is, 
centrad  or  centripetally  ;  while  others  convey  motor  impulses  to  muscles  in  the  opposite 
direction,  peripherad  or  eentrtfugaUy, 

%  1000.  Motor  and  Sensory  Roots,— A  nerve,  especially  a  large  trunk,  usually  contains 
e^ome  of  both  sets  of  fibers ;  bat  near  the  junction  of  the  trunks  with  the  myelon,  each 
trunk  divides  into  two  roots,  which  are  attached  to  the  myelon  upon  its  dorso-lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  aspects  respectively.  Anatomically,  these  roots  are  dorsal  and  ventral  (an- 
terior and  posterior),  but  physiologically,  they  differ  as  do  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves : 
the  dorsal  ones  transmit  impressions  centrad,  and  the  ventral  ones  transmit  motor  impulses 
periphertid.  Hence  they  are  commonly  designated  as  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 
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§  1001.  The  Cranial  Nertes. — As  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  XI,  there  are  reasons  for 
rej^rding  some  at  least  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain  as  representing  the  motor 
and  sensory  roots  of  ordinary  myelonal  nerves. 

§  1002.  Functions  of  the  AUkl — So  far  as  known,  the  nerves  and  other  parts  consisting 
wholly  of  the  white  or  fibrous  nervous  tissue  are  simply  capable  of  transmitting  impres- 
sions which  are  mode  upon  them  ;  their  office  is  one  of  conduction  only. 

§  1008.  Functions  of  the  Cin^r^a.— Different  portions  of  the  gray  or  gaugl ionic  nervoas 
tissue  have  been  found  to  act  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : — 

(A)  As  Trophic  Centers. — The  ganglia  upon  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  myelonal  nerve 
trunks  (Fig.  109)  seem  to  preside  in  some  way  over  the  nutrition  of  those  roots,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  have  a  trophic  action.  The  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  ganglia  con- 
stituting the  central  portion  of  the  sympathic  system. 

(B)  As  Centers  of  Automatic  Action, — The  gan^^lia  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  localities,  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  bringing  about  the  action 
of  the  muscular  fibers  with  which  they  are  connected  independently  of  other  parts. 

(C)  As  Centers  oflnhiMtion — Certain  portions  of  the  cinerea  seem  to  be  able,  either 
automatically  or  otherwise,  to  interfere  with,  check  or  inhibit  the  activity  of  other  parts 
of  the  cinerea. 

(D)  As  Agents  of  the  TT^K.— Portions  of  the  cortex  cerebri  appear  to  be  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  volition^  which  is  unable  to  directly  actuate  other  parts  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  body. 

(E)  As  a  Medium  of  Conduction, — Acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Will,  the  cortical  cinerea 
most  be  capable  of  transmitting  impressions  and  impulses  to  and  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Moreover,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  myelonul  cinerea  does,  or  at  least  may, 
take  a  share  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  and  impulses  between  the  brain  and  the 
body. 

(F)  As  a  Center  of  Reflex  Action.— "MoDy  actions,  especially  those  of  the  viscera  and 
vessels,  are  brought  about  in  an  indirect  way.  An  impression  made  at  the  peripheral 
end  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  transmitted  through  the  nerve  and  through  the  dorsal  or  sensory 
root  to  the  cinerea  of  the  myelon.  Here  it  is  apparently  transformed  into  a  motor  im- 
pulse which  leaves  by  one  or  more  ventral  roots  and  causes  an  action  of  the  appropriate 
muscles  or  vessels  or  viscera.  This  kind  of  action,  which  may  be  very  complex,  is  called 
reflex,  and  the  cinerea  is  said  to  operate  as  a  center  for  the  reception  and  interpretation  of 
the  message  and  the  determination  of  the  response  to  be  made. 

§  1004.  Analogies  of  the  Nervous  and  Vascular  Systems, — (A)  Somewhat  remotely^ 
the  twofold  division  of  the  former  into  the  sympathic  and  the  cerebrospinal  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  division  of  the  latter  into  the  lymph  and  the  Uood  taseular  systems. 

(B)  Confining  the  comparison  to  the  better  known  and  more  extensive  divisions,  each 
presents  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion.  In  each  case  the  central  organs  are  relati'oely 
active  and  the  peripheral  passive. 

(C)  The  vessels  carry  the  blood,  containing  the  elements  of  nourishment  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  waste,  together  with  heat.  The  nerves,  transmit  impressions  and  impulses,  by 
means  of  which  the  different  organs  are  connected  and  made  capable  of  mutual  and  har- 
monious action.  Both  vessels  and  nerves  are  thus  channels  of  communication  ;  but  they 
differ  as  do  rivers,  canals,  roads  and  railways  from  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone.  The 
relations  established  are  of  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  intelli^nce  on  the  other. 

{D)  Again,  as  the  vessels  are  of  two  kinds,  the  arteries  which  carry  blood  from  the 
heart  and  the  veins  which  return  it  thereto,  so  there  are  twn  sets  of  nerves,  motor  and  sen- 
sory, which  transmit  impulses  in  one  direction  and  Impressions  in  the  other.    The  direc- 
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tion  in  the  arteries  and  the  motor  nerves  Is  eerUrifuga\  while  it  is  centripetal  in  the  sensorg 
nerves  and  the  veins.  [For  this  reason,  upon  colored  diagrams,  it  i&at  least  convenient  to 
represent  the  motor  nerves  hy  red^  the  color  of  most  arterial  blood,  and  the  sensor^/  nerves 
bj  blue,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  most  of  the  veins]. 

(E)  Like  the  two  kinds  of  vessels,  the  motor  nerves  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  form 
smaller  and  smaller  branches,  while  the  sensory  nerves  unite  and  reunite  to  form  larger 
and  larger  trunks. 

§  1005.  Differences  between  the  Nerwms  and  Vascxdar  Systems. — Here,  however,  the 
strict  analogy  ceases.  The  connection  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves  at  the  myelon  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  is  certainly  less  simple  than  that  of  the  great  venous  and  arterial  trunks 
at  the  heart,  separated  as  they  are  only  by  the  lungs. 

Again,  while  the  capillaries  establish  a  complete  continuity  of  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  no  such  constant  connection  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves,  which  commonly  terminate  independently  either  in  muscle  or 
at  sensitive  surfaces ;  but  see  Beale,  A,  240. 

The  subdivision  of  the  vessels  is  like  that  of  a  large  stream  into  several  smaller,  all 
being  part  of  one.  But  as  a  rule  the  nerve  fibers  maintain  their  independence  through- 
out their  course  from  the  myelon  to  the  termination,  and  the  larger  nerves  are  made  up 
by  the  association  of  many  fibers,  and  not  by  their  actual  union  into  one  large  fiber. 

Arteries  and  veins  difiier  not  only  in  that  the  former  usually  contain  purer  blood  and  the 
latter  that  which  is  less  pure  (the  pidmonary  vessels  forming  exceptions  to  the  rule) ;  nor 
even  in  that  the  current  in  the  one  is  always  toward  the  heart  and  in  the  other  away 
from  it.  The  real  distinction  is  in  their  structure,  the  arteries  containing  more  elastic  and 
muscular  tissue,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  more  perfectly  elastic  and  contractile ;  their 
walls  also  are  relatively  thicker,  so  that  they  remain  open  when  empty  instead  of  collaps- 
ing like  the  veins.  But  no  such  distinctions  have  been  ascertained  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  and  the  proof  that  a  sensory  nerve  may  transmit  an  impression  In  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  usual  one  goes  far  to  indicate  that  their  properties  as  well  as  their 
structure  are  identical,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  functions  depends  upon  the  connec- 
tions of  their  central  end  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions  of  the  myelon  and  of  their 
peripheral  ends  with  muscles  or  with  sensitive  parts. 

THE   MYELENCEPHALTC    OR   CEBEBRO-SPINAL 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  1006.  The  Myelon. — ^This,  called  also  chorda  spinalis  or 
spinal  cord,  is  the  longer  and  more  slender  portion  of  the  myelen- 
cephalon  or  central  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  is  lodged 
within  the  c^nalis  neuralis  of  the  columna  vertebralis  (§  479). 

References  to  the  ifye&w.— Quain,  A,  I,  568,  and  II,  489  ;  Gray,  A.  602 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  468 ; 
Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  512  ;  Chauveau,  A.  709  ;  Cliauveaa  (Fleming).  A,  666  and  747 ; 
Gurlt,  A,  715  ;  Owen,  A.  Ill,  78  ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI,  257 ;  Leyh,  A,  504. 

As  hrieflj  stated  in  §§  997,  998,  the  myelon  is  a  continuous  mass  of  alba  and  cinerea, 
and  is  f  unctionaUy  a  gigantic  motor  and  sensory  nerve,  an  elongated  ganglion  and  a  cen- 
ter of  reflex  actions.  It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  regions  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  vertebral  column,  cermcal,  thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral  and  caudal;  but  the  ana- 
tomical distinctions  between  them  consist  chiefly  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  cincrea 
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or  of  the  alba.  GorreBponding  with  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  fonning  the  brachial 
and  sacral  plexuses,  and  supplying  respectively  the  arms  and  the  legs,  tbe  myelon  presents 
enlargements  which,  from  their  location,  are  known  as  the  eeroical  and  lurnbar  enlarge- 
ments. The  cephalic  end  differs  from  the  rest  in  several  respects,  which  will  be  indicated  in 
Chap.  X ;  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  division  of  the  brain  under  the  name  of  medulla 
or  meteneephalon. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cervical  and  of  part  of  the  thoracic  myelon  is  represented  in 
Fig.  104  ;  transections  of  it  are  given  in  Fig.  99,  100,  109  and  112. 

^  1007.  The  Mi/elonal  or  typiiud  iVerc6«.— These  arise  from  the  myelon  or  spinal  cord 
(Fig.  104)  and,  except  in  the  lumbar  region,  pass  almost  directly  laterad  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  tissues.  If  a  section  of  the  body  be  made  at 
the  proper  level,  as  in  Fig.  109,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nerves  are  in  pairs,  and  that  each 
nerve  trunk  arises  by  two  rooU—the  dorsal  (posterior)  root  arising  from  the  dorso-lateral 
aspect  of  the  myelon,  and  the  ventral  (anterior)  root  from  the  ventro-lateral  aspect.  These 
extend  toward  the  intervertebral  foramen,  piercing  the  dura  on  their  way.  In  the  foramen 
they  unite  to  form  the  nerve  trunk,  but  just  as  they  unite  there  appears  on  the  dorsal  (pos- 
terior) root  a  swelling — the  ganglion  of  the  dorsal  root  (§  999). 

The  nerve  trunk  soon  divides  in^  two  primary  divisions — ^the  dorsal  or  posterior  pri- 
mary and  the  ventral  or  anterior  primary  division  (Fig.  109),  The  dorsal  primary  division 
supplies  the  parts  dorsad  of  the  spinal  column,  while  the  ventral  supplies  the  parts  ven- 
trad  of  the  spinal  column,  including  the  limbs.  For  the  most  part,  the  ventral  are  much 
larger  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  divisions ;  the  suboccipital  and  the  great  occipital 
nerves  are,  however,  exceptions  (see  explanation  of  Fig.  104).  The  myelonal  nerves  are 
sometimes  designated  by  the  names  of  the  groups  of  vertebrse  through  whose  intervertebral 
foramina  they  emerge — eercicul,  thoracic,  lurnbar,  sacral  and  coccygeal  or  caudal  (§  463). 

Preparation — ^Fig.  104. — The  muscles  covering  the  spinal  column  were  first  carefully 
removed  on  the  left  to  the  level  of  the  vertebral  laminfe.  The  neural  arch  was  removed 
with  nippers,  entirely  on  the  left,  partly  on  the  right.  This  exposed  the  myelon,  the  nerves, 
and— on  the  left— the  vertebrarterifil  canal  with  its  contained  vertebral  artery.  The  left 
nerves  were  then  isolated  by  commencing  at  their  origin  and  tracing  the  ventral  primary 
division  peripherad,  removing  the  muscles  and  connective  tissue  with  the  tracer,  forceps 
and  scissors.  The  Jfif.  rhomboideus  and  serralus  (magnus)  were  cut  and  the  scapula 
strongly  lateriducted,  to  expose  the  brachial  plexus.  The  parts  of  this  plexus  were  then 
carefully  isolated ;  (compare  with  the  ventral  view,  Fig.  106).  On  the  right,  the  dorsal 
primary  divisions  of  the  nerve  trunks  were  isolated  as  described  for  the  left  (see  also 
§  1008).  They  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  ventral,  and  hence  require  more  care  for 
their  isolation.  The  myelonal  dura  was  entirely  removed  from  the  left  side  with  the  fine 
forceps  and  scissors,  but  only  to  the  level  of  emergence  of  the  nerves  on  the  right. 
Finally,  the  skull  was  nipped  away  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  brain,  com- 
mencing at  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  55) ;  see  Chap.  X. 

In  preserving  this  specimen,  the  rectum  was  cleared  and  the  abdomen  and  thorax  filled 
with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  282) ;  then  it  was  suspended  in  a  jar  of  alcohol  (§  286)  by  a 
cord  tied  to  the  tail  and  le^^.  Cotton  was  placed  in  the  metacoelia  or  4th  ventricle,  to 
raise  the  cerebellum,  and  between  the'  hemispheres,  to  divaricate  them  sufficiently  to 
show  the  callosum. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  104.— Cerebellum,  az. — Epencephalon  ;  Chapter  X.  Costs  (f) 
—The  first  seven  ribs.  Dura— Dura  mater  of  the  myelon.  Fm.  alt.,  Foramen  atlantale 
The  atlantal  foramen  in  the  cephalo-dorsal  margin  of  the  atlas ;  through  it  pass  the  A. 
vertebralis  and  the  iV.  suboeeipztalis  or  1st  cervical  nerve.     Ganglion — ^Gangllon  on  the 
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Pia.  104.— Dorsal  Aspbct  or  thb  Braix  and  of  fart  of  tsb  JlnLOK  wira  r 
Nkbtss  i  K  .73. 
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donal  (posterior)  root  of  the  6th  left  cervical  nerve ;  ganglia  are  present  on  all  as  shown  in 
this  figure ;  see  also  Fig.  109.  Hemisphsrae — Cerebral  hemispheres,  prosencephalon  > 
see  Chap.  X  MM.  (Iv.  sq>.)  levator  ai^guli  scapulae  et  serratus  (magnus)  (g  664).  M. 
sbscp.,  M.  subscapularis — The  light  streak  between  this  and  the  preceding  raoscle  is 
the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  44).  M.  supraspinatus — See  §  678.  MM.  tra- 
pezii — Trapezius  muscles ;  see  Fig.  66.  N.  accessorius — The  spinal  accessory  nerves  (xi) ; 
this  nerve  passes  along  the  ental  surface  of  the  trapezius  muscle ;  see  also  Chap.  X.  N. 
crcm.,  N.  drcumflexus  (§  1024).  N.  ctn.  int.,  N.  cutaneus  intemus  (§  1021).  N. 
hpgls.,  N.  hypoglossus — The  12th  pair  of  cranial  nerves  ;  Chap.  X.  N.  latis.,  N.  latis- 
simus — Nerve  of  the  JT.  UUimmus  dorsi  (§  1028).  N.  medius  «.  medianus  (§  1025).  N. 
m.  spiralis,  N.  musculo-spiralis  (§  1026).  N.  m.  ctn.,  N.  musculo-cutaneus  (§  1022). 
NN.  myen.,  dv.  dsl.,  NN.  myelencephalici,  divisio  dorsalis  (15) — Dorsal  (posterior) 
primary  division  of  the  first  15  myelencephalic  or  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  NN.  myen.,  dv. 
vnt.  (15),  NN.  myelencephalici,  divisio  ventralis — The  ventral  (anterior)  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  first  15  myelencephalic  or  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  N.  oc.  (occipitalis)  major — 
This  forms  the  dorsal  part  of  the  2d  cervical  nerve ;  it  receives  a  large  anastomotic  branch 
from  the  8d  cervical  nerve  ;  this  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  dorsal  and  caudal  regions  of 
the  head ;  in  the  1st  and  2d  cervical  nerves  the  dorsal  primary  divisions  are  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  ventral  (g  1007).  N.  rhmb.,  N.  m.  rhomboidei— Nerves  of  the  romboideus 
muscle.  N.  sbscp.,  N.  subscapularis  (gg  042  and  1028).  N.  spscp.,  N.  suprascapu- 
laris — A  large  nerve  from  the  brachial  plezas ;  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  clavicular  end  of 
the  clavo-trapezius,  but  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  scapular  muscles ;  it  is  in  company 
with  the  suprascapular  artery ;  see  g§  987,  1020,  and  Fig.  105.  N.  suboccipitalis— The 
1st  myelooal  nerve ;  its  name  is  not  written,  but  it  traverses  the  F)n.  aU.  with  the  A,  ver- 
Uibralis.  N.  thr.  post.,  N.  thoracicus  posterior— The  external  respiratory  of  Bell  (§  1029); 
see  g  1019  for  the  internal  respiratory  or  phrenictts,    N.  ulnaris  (g  1028). 


§  1008.  General  Directions  for  Dissecting  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.—The  precautions  mentioned  in  §  696  (10)  should  be  carefully 
observed,  and  especial  care  taken  that  the  part  under  examination 
should  be  in  a  good  light.  Employ  a  tripod  magnifier  (Pig.  36) 
whenever  necessary  to  determine  the  course  or  relations  of  small 
branches.  Change  the  position  of  the  cat  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  get  the  given  part  in  the  best  light  or  to  make  it  more  accessible. 

Whenever  a  part  is  dissected,  it  should  be  kept  moist  by  recov- 
ering it  with  skin  or  sheet  rubber,  or  by  placing  upon  it  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wet  with  15  per  cent,  glycerin  (§  170). 

^  In  fresh  animals,  nerves  may  be  distinguished  from  connective 
tissue  or  empty  vessels  by  their  glistening  and  wavy  or  crimped 
appearance  when  looked  at  closely.  An  uninjected  vessel  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  cutting  a  slit  in  it  and  demonstrating 
its  tubular  character  with  the  tracer. 

§  1009.  Instruments  and  Material. — ^Fifteen  per  cent,  glycerin;  cotton;  towels  or 
cloths  ;  pins ;  tracer  ;  fine,  coarse  and  bone  scissors  ;  nippers ;  scalpels ;  arthrotome  : 
injecting  apparatus  and  material  (Chapter  IV) ;  skeleton,  and  a  natural  skeleton  of  the 
arm  (§  253). 
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Choice  of  Specimen. — A  lean  cat  with  milk  teeth  is  preferable :  yoting,  becaose  the 
bones  are  softer  and  more  easily  cut ;  lean,  because  the  tracing  of  nerves  is  difficult  even 
when  unobscured  by  fat.  Tue  usual  precautions  (or  cleanlinass  should  be  observed  (§  199), 
and  if  it  be  desired  to  demonstrate  the  vertebral  artery  as  in  Fig.  104,  the  arteries  should 
be  injected  from  the  abdominal  aorta  or  the  femoral  artery  (§§  *S45,  368).  The  cat  should 
be  deprived  of  blood  by  opening  the  V^femoralie  near  Poupart's  ligament,  centrad  of  the 
last  pair  of  valves  (§  862),  or  the  postcava  may  be  opened. 

Posture. — Place  the  cat  ventricnmbent  with  a  block  between  the 
arms  and  under  the  neck,  so  that  the  structures  on  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  body  may  be  somewhat  tense.  The  legs  should  be  tied  to 
the  tray,  so  that  the  subject  will  not  move  too  much. 

§  1010.  Exposure  and  Dissection.— Tajt  the  hair  (§  354)  along 
a  line  1  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  dorsimeson,  commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  ending  opposite  the  gleno- vertebral  angle  of  the  scap- 
ula. Cut  the  skin  along  this  line  and  reflect  it  for  2-3  cm.  on  the 
left  and  just  beyond  the  dorsimesou  on  the  right.  In  reflecting  the 
skin  on  the  right,  it  shonld  be  torn  from  the  body  rather  than  cut, 
so  that  the  nerves  passing  into  the  skin  may  be  more  easUy  de- 
tected. During  the  dissection  the  parts  should  be  kept  covered 
^\dth  skin  as  much  as  possible  and  moistened  occasionally  with  15  per 
cent,  glycerin.  In  case  it  takes  more  than  one  day  to  complete  the 
study,  the  preparation  should  be  moistened  with  15  per  cent,  gly- 
cerin, covered  with  skin  and  then  with  a  damp  towel,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  As  the  dissection  of  a  given  part  is  completed,  there 
should  be  laid  upon  it  a  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  16  per  cent, 
glycerin. 

§  1011.  Demonstration  of  the  Ventral  Primary  Division  of 
Nerves  of  the  Left  Side  (Pig.  104).— After  the  skin  is  reflected  on 
the  left  side,  commence  in  the  7th  intervertebral  space  and  cut  the 
muscles  from  the  left  half  of  the  neural  arch  (§  478),  and  with  the 
tracer  carefully  isolate  the  nerve  as  it  emerges  through  the  interver- 
tebral foramen  (§  484).  Then  with  the  nippers  remove  the  left  half 
of  the  neural  arch,  and  the  origin  of  the  nerve  from  the  my elon  will 
be  seen.  Continue  to  expose  the  nerves  in  this  way  until  the  2d  * 
cervical  or  great  occipital  nerve  is  reached.  This  does  not  emerge 
through  a  special  intervertebral  foramen,  but  between  the  arches  of 
the  atlas  and  axis ;  hence  the  ganglion  is  imbedded  in  the  muscles. 
It  is  most  safely  isolated  by  tracing  it  from  the  surface  toward  its 
origin.  This  nerve  is  easily  seen  on  the  caudal  part  of  the  head  and 
through  the  clavo-trapezius  muscle  if  the  cat  is  lean.  One  might 
also  begin  with  the  iV.  auricuXaris  magnus  (Pig.  87)  the  ventral 
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primary  division  of  the  2d  cervical.  Use  the  scalpel  and  tracer  to 
remove  the  muscles.  After  the  ganglion  is  exposed,  the  neural 
arch  may  be  removed  as  usual  with  nippers. 

The  removal  of  the  1st  or  suboccipital  also  requires  care,  as  it 
traverses  the  atlantal  foramen.  Tlie  muscles  must  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  atlas,  commencing  caudad. 
^  The  ganglion  of  this  nerve  is  either  in  the  muscles  immediately  cov- 
ering the  Fm.  atlantale  (§  474)  or  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  fora- 
men ;  hence  the  muscles  must  be  very  carefully  removed  until  the 
nerve  is  uncovered*  It  may  then  be  traced  peripherad  as  far  as 
desired,  and  the  dorsal  part  of  the  atlas  removed  with  nippers. 

If  it  be  desired  to  follow  the  brachial  plexus  as  shown  in  Pig. 
104,  the  rTtorriboideus  and  trapezius  muscles  must  be  removed  (Fig. 
66,  67),  and  also  part  of  the  serratus  magnus  (Pig.  73).  Then  the 
scapula  should  be  strongly  lateriducted.  This  will  expose  the 
hrachial  plexus  and  its  anastomoses,  and  the  final  trunks  may  be 
made  out  by  carefully  dissecting  with  the  tracer,  fine  forceps  and 
fine  scissors.  The  1st  thoracic  will  bo  seen  to  pass  entad  of  the  1st 
rib  on  its  way  to  join  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  distribution  of  the  N.  accessorius  (xi)  may  be  easily  found, 
as  it  extends  along  the  ental  surface  of  the  M,  trapezius^  reaching 
this  point  soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  Fin.  jugvZare  in  com- 
pany with  the  NN.  vagus  et  glossopharyngeus ;  see  §  562. 

§  1012.  Demonstration  of  the  Dorsal  (Posterior)  Primary  DimsUnt  of  the  Nerves  on  the 
Bight  Side  (Fig.  104). — In  removing  the  skin  from  the  nfrht  side,  it  should  be  torn  rather 
than  cut :  then  the  branches  of  the  dorsal  primary  division  going  to  the  skin  will  be  seen 
'  as  white  cords  which  penetrate  the  muscles  in  the  dorsal  region  and  pass  to  the  skin. 
These  branches  should  be  followed  through  the  muscles,  using  tracer,  scissors,  scalpel 
and  forceps  as  is  necessary.  Trace  the  dorsal  division  until  it  joins  the  ventral  division 
(Fig.  109).  After  the  nerves  are  isolated,  the  right  side  of  the  neural  arch  should  be 
removed  to  the  level  of  the  intervertebral  foramina.  After  the  myelonal  nerves  are  iso- 
lated and  the  myelon  uncovered,  some  cotton  wet  with  15  per  cent,  glycerin  should  be 
placed  upon  the  myelon  and  damp  towels  over  the  whole  dorsal  region,  to  protect  the 
parts  from  injury  or  drying. 

§  1013.  Exposure  of  the  Brain.-The  12th,  11th,  10th,  9th  and 
7th  cranial  nerves  (PI.  I,  II),  on  the  left  side  should  be  isolated.  In 
doing  this,  have  at  hand  a  skull  and  Pig.  56,  57, 59  and  107,  also  the 
Table  in  §  562.  If  the  structures  are  carefully  removed  opposite  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  various  nerves,  they  may  be  easily  found  and 
traced  as  far  peripherad  as  desired.  After  the  nerves  are  isolated, 
the  roof  of  the  skull  should  be  removed  with*  nippers.    In  doing 
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this,  ventriduct  the  head  and  insert  one  blade  of  the  nippers  into 
the  foramen  magnum  (Pig.  56,  57,  59),  and  remove  the  0.  supraoc- 
eipitale  piecemeal.  Remove  also  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  in 
the  same  way  until  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  is  entirely  uncov- 
ered. The  bony  tentorium  (Fig.  59,  88)  will  remain,  but  its  dorsal 
border  will  be  free.  To  remove  it,  separate  slightly  the  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum,  insert  the  nippers  and  break  the  tentorium  on  both 
sides.    It  may  then  be  removed  with  the  coarse  forceps. 

§  1014.  Removal  of  the  Dura. — After  the  hard  parts  are  re- 
moved from  the  central  nervous  system,  the  dura^  a  tough  membra- 
nous sac  enclosing  it,  should  be  partly  removed  by  grasping  the 
membrane  at  some  point  where  it  is  relaxed  and  cutting  away  a 
piece  at  a  time.  Grasp  the  cut  edge  of  the  dura  with  the  forceps 
and  lift  it  away  from  the  underlying  nervous  matter  so  that  the 
scissors  may  be  inserted.  Remove  the  dura,  proceeding  with  ex- 
treme caution,  especially  around  the  nerve  roots.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  fine  scissors  and  fine  forceps  and  the 
tripod  magnifier,  especially  in  cutting  the  dura  from  the  roots  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  The  fan-like  appearance  of  some  of  the  nerve 
roots  on  their  emergence  may  be  well  seen  with  the  magnifier. 
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References.— Quiain,  A,  1, 582 ;  Gray,  A,  671 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  543  ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankester), 
A,  514;  Chauveau,  A,  800 ;  Cliauveau  (Fleming),  A,  754;  Gurlt,  A,  749;  Owen,  A,  III, 
170, 176 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI,  239  ;  Leyh,  A,  587. 

InstriimentB  and  material,  see  ^  1009. 

§  1015.  The  Brachial  Plexus  is  the  network  of  nerres  from  which  the  scapular 
region  and  the  arm  are  supplied.  It  is  formed  by  the  intimate  connection  of  the  ventral 
(anterior)  primary  divisions  (§  1007)  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  cervical  and  the  1st  tho- 
racic nerves. 

Fig.  105  and  the  description  are  given  to  illustrate  the  relations  and  distribution  of 
spinal  or  myelonal  nerves  in  a  well  defined  region. 

For  the  study  of  this  subject,  the  student  should  have  before  him  a  natural  skeleton  of 
the  arm,  including  the  scapula  (§  252). 

§  1016.  Specimen,  Posture  and  Preparation, — The  same  specimen  may  be  employed 
as  for  Fig.  104,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  different  one.  It  should,  however,  be  of  the  same 
character,  viz.,  young  and  lean. 

Preparation  of  Fig;.  105. — The  cat  was  injected  from  the  abdominal  aorta  with  thin 
plaster  (§§  345,  863).  Then  the  skin  was  removed  from  the  axillary  and  pectoral  regions, 
and  from  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist.  The  peetoraly  elaw-mastoid,  daw- 
trapezius,  epitroehiearis  and  pronator  teres  muscles  (§§  680,  681)  were  then  cut  and  turned 
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aside.  The  veins  of  the  arm  were  wholly  removed,  the  arteries  and  nerves  carefiillj 
traced  with  fine  scissore,  forcjps  and  tracer.  The  animal  was  transected  (§  2S4)  and  the 
cephalic  half  preserved  in  alcohol  (g  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  105.— A.  carotidea — The  right  carotid  artery  (§  927).  A.  spscp., 
A.  suprascapularis — The  saprascapular  artery  ;  the  main  branch  of  this  artery  accompa- 
nies the  N.  suprascapiUariSt  but  in  this  figure  only  the  smaller  branch  of  the  artery  to  the 
trapezius  muscle  is  shown  ;  see  g  937.  A.  crcm.,  A.  circumflexa — The  circumflex  artery 
(§  941).  A.  sbsc,  A.  subscapularis— The  subscapular  artery  (§  942).  A.  axl.,  A.  axil- 
laris— ^The  axillary  artery  (§  988).  A.  thor.  (thoracica)  longa— The  long  thoracic  artery 
(§  940).  A.  thor.  ant.,  A.  thoracica  anterior  (§  989).  A.  br.,  A.  brachialis— The  bra- 
chial artery  (g  943).  A.  ulnaris — The  ulnar  artery  (§  945).  A.  interosseus — ^The  inter- 
osseous artery  (§  944,  D).  A.  radialis — The  radial  artery  (§  946).  Eminentia  hypothenaris 
— The  hypotbenar  eminence.  Fm.  eptrch.,  Foramen  epitrochleare ;  see  Fig.  46. 
MM.  pectorales — ^The  cut  end  of  the  pectoral  muscles  (§  640).  M.  crcd,  M.  coracoideus 
(§  668).  M.  biceps  (§  691).  M.  entrc,  dv.  cd.,  M.  entotriceps,  divisio  caudaiis  (§  685). 
M.  medtrc,  M.  meditriceps  (§  688).  M.  eptrch.,  M.  epitrochlearis  (§  68t).  M.  serra- 
tus  (magnus),  (§  664).  M.  scalenus.  M.  rectus  thor.  (thoracicus).  N.  vagus  et  sym. 
(sympathicus).  (Fig.  107).  N.  crv.  (4),  N.  cervicalis  (4).  N.  crv.  (5),  N.  cervicalis 
(6,>.  N.  crv.  (6),  N.  cervicalis  (6).  N.  spscp.,  N.  suprascapularis — The  suprascapular 
nerve  (§  1020).  N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus — ^The  phrenic,  diaphragmatic  or  internal  respira- 
tory nerve  (§  1019) ;  see  g  1029  for  the  external  respiratory.  N.  thr.  ant.  (ectal  8.  cph.), 
N.  thoracicus  anterior  (ectalis  «.  cephalicus) — The  anterior  (ectal  or  cephalic)  division 
of  the  thoracic  nerve  (§  1018).  N.  m.  ctn.,  N.  musculo-cutaneus— The  muscalo-cutane- 
ous  or  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  (§  1022).  N.  sbscp.,  N.  subscapularis — The  sub- 
scapular nerve  (§  1023).  N.  crcm.,  N.  circumflexus— The  circumflex  nerve  (§  1024).  N. 
m.  spiralis,  N.  musculo-spiralis — ^The  musculo-spiral  nerve  (§  1026).  N.  medius  s.  me- 
dianus — The  median  nerve  (§  1025).  N.  int.  ctn.,  N.  cutaneus  intemus — The  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  (§  1021).  N.  latis.,  N.  m.  latissimi — Nerve  of  the  latissimns  or  the 
long  subscapular  nerve  (§  1028).  N.  thr.  ant.  (ental.  s.  cd.),  N.  thoracicus  anterior  (en- 
tails «.  caudaiis). — ^The  anterior  (ental  or  caudal)  thoracic  nerve  (§  1018).  N.  thr.  post., 
N.  thoracicus  posterior — The  posterior  thoracic  or  the  external  respiratory  of  Bell 
(§§  1018, 1029).  N.  radialis— The  radial  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  (§  1026). 
N.  interos.  ant.,  N.  interosseus  anterior — ^The  anterior  interoeseous  nerve ;  the  pos- 
terior interosseus  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  (§§  1025, 1026).  Pili  tactiles-— Tactile 
hairs ;  to  these  extend  a  branch  of  the  N.  ulnaris  (§  1028).  Ramus  dorsalis— The  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (§  1029).    Trachea— The  windpipe  (§  799). 

Preparation  of  Fig.  106.— This  is  the  same  as  for  Fig.  105,  except  that  all  of  the  soft 
parts  were  removed  so  as  to  show  the  exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  106.— A.  brachialis— The  brachial  artery.  N.  suprascapularis 
—The  suprascapular  nerve.  N.  crv.  (6),  N.  cervicalis— The  6th  cervical  nerve.  N.  sub- 
scapularis— ^The  subscapular  nerve.  N.  crv.  (7),  N.  cervicalis — The  7th  cervical  nerve. 
N.  musculo-cutaneus — The  musculo  cutaneous  or  external  cutaneous  nerve,  N.  crcm., 
N.  circumflcxus— The  circumflex  nerve.  N.  thr.  ant.  (ectal.  s,  cph.),  N.  thoracicus 
anterior  (ectalis  «.  cephalicus)— The  anterior  (ectal  or  cephalic)  division  of  the  thoracic 
nerve.  N.  medius  8,  medianus — The  median  nerve.  N.  musculo-spiralis — The  name 
is  not  written,  but  it  is  the  large  blank  one  arising  from  the  8th  cervical ;  see  Fig.  104  and 
105.  §  1026.  N.  crv.  (8),  N.  cervicalis— The  8th  cervical  nerve.  N.  ulnaris— The  ulnar 
nerve.  N.  thr.  (1),  N.  thoracicus  «  dorsalis — ^The  Ist  thoracic  or  dorsal  nerve.  N. 
cutaneus  internus — The  internal  cutaneous  nerve.     N.  latis.,  N.  m.  latissimi — Thq 
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nerve  of  the  M.  Itttisnmus  dorsi  or  the  long  subscapular  nerve  (§  1023).  N.  thr.  ant. 
(ental.  cd.),  N.  thoracicus  anterior  (entalis  «.  caudalis)— The  anterior  thoracic  nerve, 
ental  or  caudal  division.  N.  thr.  post.,  N.  thoracicus  posterior — The  posterior  thoracic 
nerve  or  the  external  respiratory  of  Bell.  To  M.  levator  ang;.  scp.  and  rhomboideus — 
The  nerve  to  the  lemior  anguli  scaptUcB  and  rhofnboideus  fmiseUs,  To  M.  clavo-deltoi- 
deus — The  nerve  to  the  davo-deltoideus  muscle. 

Dissection  of  the  Brachial  Plexus.— The  cat  should  be  dorsi- 
cumbent  and  the  arms  secured  laterad  with  cords  as  in  Pig.  76. 
A  block  should  be  placed  flatwise  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the 
head  may  be  slightly  dorsiducted  ;  later  in  the  dissection,  the  arm 
may  be  supported  by  a  block.  The  arteries  should  be  injected 
with  thin  plaster  (§§  345,  362,  363),  from  either  the  abdominal  aorta 
or  the  femoral  artery.  If  the  cat  is  to  be  used  only  for  this  prepa- 
ration, it  should  be  transected  (§  234). 

§  1017.  Exposure. — Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
skin  2  cm.  dextrad  of  the  ventrimeson,  commencing  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  and  ending  opposite  the  base  of  the  xiphisternum. 
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Then  make  a  transverse  incision  2-3  cm.  long,  frgm  the  beginning 
of  the  longitudinal  incision,  dextrad.  Then,  commencing  at  a  point 
opposite  the  1st  rib,  cut  through  the^  skin  along  the  caudal  {upper 
in  present  posture)  side  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow.  After  the  nerves  are 
studied  in  the  brachium,  the  longitudinal  incision  on  the  caudal 
side  of  the  arm  will  be  continued  to  the  pad  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Reflect  the  skin  just  across  the  ventrimeson  by  grasping  the  cut 
edge  and  tearing  it  from  the  structures  which  it  covers.  Grasp  the 
corner  of  the  cephalic  flap  and  tear  the  skin  from  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  exposing  as  much  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  105.  Reflect  the 
skin  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  arm  in  the  same  way,  because,  if 
done  in  this  manner,  any  nerves  entering  it  can  be  readily  seen, 
whereas  if  the  scalpel  is  used  freely,  they  will  be  cut  with  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

After  the  skin  is  reflected,  make  an  incision  through  the  muscles 
2  cm.  from  the  ventrimeson,  commencing  and  ending  as  for  the  skin. 
It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  to  avoid  cutting  the 
vessels  and  nerves  entad  of  the  muscles.  In  the  neck  the  cut  should 
divide  only  the  muscles  covering  the  carotid  artery^  the  vagus 
and  sympathic  Tierves  (Pig.  101).  It  is  best  to  uncover  these  struc- 
tures at  the  beginning  of  the  incision  and  keep  them  in  view.  In 
cutting  the  pectoral  muscles,  one  should  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  the  muscles  are  divided,  the  mesal  edge  should  be 
grasped  by  the  hand  and  turned  mesad,  taking  care  not  to  break 
any  of  the  nerves  entering  them.  The  lateral  ends  of  the  muscles 
should  likewise  be  turned  laterad  with  the  same  caution.  Finally, 
separate  carefully  the  MM.  epitrochlearis  and  hiceps  to  the  elbow, 
cutting,  however,  just  deep  enough  to  expose  the  internal  cutaneous 
and  median  nerves  (Fig.  106).  The  above  incisions  will  expose  the 
brachial  plexus  and  the  principal  branches  arising  therefrom. 

Commencing  as  near  the  meson  as  possible,  with  tracer,  fine  for- 
ceps and  fine  scissors,  remove  fat  and  connective  tissue  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves.  Fat  is  moderately  tender,  and  both  it  and  con- 
nective tissue  are  more  easily  torn  than  either  blood  vessels  or 
nerves ;  the  nerves  too  may  be  recognized  as  directed  above  (§  1008) ; 
the  arteries,  being  filled,  will  serve  as  landmarks.  The  auxiliary 
vein  should  be  removed,  great  care  being  used  so  that  no  nerves 
are  cut  in  the  operation. 

§  1018.  N.  thoraoicua  anterior  (Fig.  105,  106 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  584 ; 
Gray,  A,  672).— The  anterior  thoracic  nerve  passes  ventrad  from  the 
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brachial  plexus  to  the  pectoral  region.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
or  rather  there  are  two  nerves — an  ectal  or  cephalic  division,  accom- 
panying the  anterior  thoracic  artery  between  the  muscles  (§  939), 
and  an  ental  or  caudal  division,  accompanying  the  long  thoracic 
artery  (§  940),  and  distributed  to  the  pectoral  and  also  somewhat 
to  the  loMssimus  muscle.  The  two  are  connected  near  their  origin 
by  an  anastomosing  branch,  as  shown  in  Pig.  105  and  106. 

Dissection, — If  the  section  was  properly  made  through  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  the  ectal  or  cephalic  division  will  be  turned  mesad  and 
the  ental  division  laterad.  Both  are  easily  found,  and  their  relations 
and  distribution  can  be  determined  by  using  the  tracer  and  fine 
forceps. 

§  1019.  N.  phrenicus  s.  diaphragmaticus  (Fig.  103,  105, 107 ; 
Quain,  A,  I,  578;  Gray,  A,  669). — This  nerve  is  formed  by  two 
branches^  one  from  the  6th  and  one  from  the  6th  cervical  nerve.  It 
also  occasionally  receives  a  branch  from  the  4th  cervical,  as  in  man. 
The  latter  condition  is  shown  in  Pig.  106,  while  the  more  frequent  one 
is  shown  in  Fig.  107.  These  branches  unite  near  the  1st  rib,  and  the 
phrenic  then  passes  into  the  thorax  on  the  mesal  side  of  the  A.  ster- 
nxdis  (Fig.  107, 109).  The  right  nerve  rests  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  prse-  and  postcavae  on  its  way  to  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  course  of  the  left  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  103  and 
107,  N,  phrn. 

Dissection. — The  branches  forming  the  phrenic  nerve  are  quite 
small,  hence  it  is  best  to  trace  the  nerve  centrad  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  thorax ;  the  branches  may  then  be  isolated  one 
by  one.  When  this  is  done,  the  costicartilages  and  the  thoracic 
walls  may  be  cut  and  the  two  edges  divaricated.  The  nerve  will 
appear  very  clearly  as  a  white  cord  passing  along  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  prse-  and  postcavse  to  the  diaphragm. 

§  1020.  N.  suprascapularis  (Fig.  104, 105, 106;  Quain,  A,  I,  583  ; 
Gray,  A,  672). — The  suprascapular  nerve  arises  from  the  6th  cervi- 
cal. It  passes  directly  laterad  for  a  short  distance  and  tlien  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  going  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  M.  clavo- 
deltoideus^  the  other  to  the  ectal  surface  of  the  scapula.  These  two 
branches  accompany  the  branches  of  the  suprascapular  artery 
{§  937). 

Dissection. — ^This  nerve  is  easily  traced.  It  follows  closely  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  suprascapular  artery,  and  may  be 
traced  as  directed  for  that  vessel  (§  937). 
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%  1021.  N.  cutaneus  intemus  (Pig.  104,  105,  106 ;  Quain,  A,  I, 
685 ;  Gray,  A,  675). — The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  arises  wholly 
from  the  1st  thoracic.  It  becomes  subcutaneous  at  about  the  distal 
third  of  the  brachium,  emerging  from  between  y  the  epUrocTdearis 
and  biceps  muscles  about  opposite  the  point  where  the  N.  radialis 
emerges  from  between  the  biceps,  clavo-deltoideus  and  ectotriceps 
(Fig.  74) ;  hence  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  removing  the  skin  or 
in  the  exposure  (§  1017)  unless  care  is  taken.  It  gradually  curves 
from  the  dorso-caudal  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  arm,  and  is  dis- 
tributed mostly  to  the  skin  of  the  brachium  and  antebrachium  on 
the  caudal  and  ventral  aspects.  - 

Dissection. — It  is  best  to  isolate  the  1st  thoracic  near  its  origin 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve ;  it  may  then  be 
traced  peripherad,  or  it  may  be  found  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
arm,  where  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  traced  in  both  directions. 
The  presence  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined  in  the  cat. 

§  1022.  N.  musculo-cutaneus  s.  cutaneus  eztemus  (Fig.  104, 
105, 106;  Quain,  A,  I,  587;  Gray,  A,  674). — The  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  6th  and  7th  cervical 
nerves.  It  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  iV.  medius  (Fig.  106). 
It  passes  almost  directly  toward  the  shoulder  joint,  and  when  near 
the  trockin  gives  several  filaments  to  the  coracoideus  and  biceps 
muscles.  It  passes  entad  of  the  long  head  of  tfie  M,  coracoideus, 
and  continues  distad  along  the  brachium,  resting  on  the  caudal 
aspect  of  the  biceps.  Opposite  the  Fin,  epitrochleare,  a  smaU 
branch  is  given  off  which  anastomoses  with  the  N.  medius  through 
the  foramen.  In  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  it  passes  entad  of  the 
M,  biceps  to  its  cephalic  aspect.  On  the  antebrachium  it  is  subcu- 
taneous and  extends  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  arm  parallel 
with  the  N.  radialis  (Fig.  105).  It  is  distributed  to  both  skin  and 
muscles,  as  the  name  indicates. 

Dissectimi. — Commence  near  the  shoulder  joint  and  trace  it  first 
centrad  to  determine  its  origin  and  communications,  then  peripherad 
along  its  whole  course.  It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  tripod  or 
other  magnifier  in  tracing  the  anastomosis  with  the  median  at  the 
elbow.  On  the  antebrachium  the  nerve  is  very  near  the  surface, 
hence  the  skin  and  fascia  should  be  removed  only  by  degrees  and 
while  keeping  the  nerve  in  sight. 

§  1023.  NN.  Bubsoapnlares  (Fig.  104,  105,  106 ;   Quain,  A,  I, 
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684  ;  Gray,  A,  673). — ^There  are  two  of  these  nerves,  or,  if  the  nerve 
of  the  latissimus  be  counted,  three  (Pig.  106,  106).  They  all  arise 
from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  brachial  plexus,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  104  and 
106.  The  most  cephalic  one  goes  to  the  M.  svJbscapuLarU^  and  the 
intermediate  one  mostly  to  the  teres.  The  long  subscapular  or 
nerve  of  the  latissimus  passes  caudo-laterad  to  the  M.  loMssimus 
in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  suhscapuUiT  artery  (§  942). 

Dissection. — ^The  position  of  the  nerves  is  indicated  on  the  fig- 
ures referred  to.  They  may  be  isolated  with  the  tracer ;  this  should 
be  done  very  carefully  on  account  of  their  position  with  reference 
to  the  other  nerves. 

§  1024.  N.  circumflexufl  (Pig,  104,  105,  106  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  684 ; 
Gray,  A,  673). — The  circumflex  nerve  arises  frnm  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate branch  joining  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  cervical  nerves.  Por  a 
short  distance  it  is  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  cephalic  of  the 
subscapular  nerves.  It  passes  nearly  laterad  and  follows  the  cir- 
cumflex artery  as  it  winds  around  the  dorsal  side  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  humerus  to  terminate  finally  in  the  M.  davo-deUoideus  ; 
see  §  941. 

Dissection. — Commence  at  the  point  where  the  nerve  is  crossed 
by  the  musculo-cutaneous,  and  trace  it  first  to  its  origin,  and  then 
to  the  point  where  it  disappears  in  company  with  the  circumflex 
artery.  The  termination  may  then  be  seen  by  lifting  the  cephalic 
edge  of  the  clavo-deltoideus  just  distad  of  the  trochiter.  Its  entire 
course  may  be  traced  from  the  periphery  by  cutting  away  the 
muscles. 

§  1026.  N.  medius  s.  medianus  (Pig.  104, 106;  106 ;  Quain,  A,  I, 
690 ;  Gray,  A,  676). — The  median  nerve  in  the  cat  is  formed  by  three 
branches,  shown  in  Pig.  106,  the  brachial  artery  passing  between 
the  cephalic  and  intermediate.  It  follows  the  direction  of  the  artery, 
lying  ectad  of  it  in  most  of  its  course  and  traversing  with  it  the  Fm>. 
epitrochUarey  where  it  receives  an  anastomosing  branch  from  the  N. 
muscvlo-cfuiaTieus  (§  1022).  In  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  the  nerve 
passes  entad  of  the  M.  pronator  teres  and  follows  the  general  course 
of  the  bones  of  the  antebrachium  to  the  wrist.  It  furnishes  branches 
to  the  muscles  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium,  and  espe- 
cially the  N.  irUerosseus  anterior^  which  accompanies  the  artery  of 
the  same  name  (§  944,  D).  Pinally,  it  is  distributed  to  the  struc- 
tures on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  manus. 

Dissection. — Commence  at  about  the  middle  of  the  brachium 
25 
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and  trace  the  nerve  to  its  origin,  as  shown  in  Pig.  105  and  106. 
Then  it  may  be  followed  peripherad,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  N.  cvtaneus  iTdernus  or  break  the  anas- 
tomosing filament  from  the  N.  TmbScvZo-cutaTieus  (§  1022).  In  the 
concavity  of  the  elbow  the  M.  pronator  teres  should  be  divided  and 
the  nerve  followed  in  the  antebrachium  as  described  for  the  radial 
artery  (§  944).  ^ 

§  1026.  N.  muscalo-spiralifl  (Fig.  104,  106,  106 ;  Quain,  A,  I, 
592 ;  Gray,  A,  679). — The  musculo-spixal  nerve  is  formed  largely 
from  the  8th  cervical  nerve,  although  it  receive?  branches  from  the 
1st  cervical  and  the  1st  thoracic ;  it  is  the  laigest  offset  from  the 
brachial  plexus.  It  winds  obliquely  around  the  humerus,  com- 
mencing at  about  its  middle,  being  accomi)anied  by  the  superior 
profwnda  artery  (§  945,  B).  After  reaching  the  cephalic  side  of 
the  brachium,  the  nerve  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  known  as 
the  radial  and  the  posterior  irderosseus  nerves. 

N,  radialiSn — This  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  into  which 
the  musculo-spiralis  divides.  It  becomes  subcutaneous  as  it  emerges 
from  between  the  MM.  ectotriceps^  hrachialis  and  clavo-deltoideus 
(Fig.  74),  near  the  distal  end  of  the  brachium.  It  then  follows  the 
course  of  the  radius^  remaining  subcutaneous  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  antehrackvwm.  This  nerve  is  closely  associated  with 
the  musculO'Cutaneous.  The  single  large  superficial  vein  of  the 
arm  also  follows  its  course.  It  is  partly  cutaneous  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

§  1027.  N.  interosseus  posterior. — ^This  is  the  lai^ger  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  the  musculo-spiralis  divides.  It  passes  along 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  antebrachium  to  the  wrist  This  nerve  is 
almost  wholly  muscular  in  its  distribution. 

Dissection. — The  skin  should  be  torn  from  the  dorsal  and  ce- 
phalic sides  of  the  brachium,  then  the  muscles  carefully  cut  along 
the  course  of  the  nerve.  The  N.  radialis  will  have  been  exposed 
in  the  study  of  the  musculo-cutaneus.  The  N.  interosseus  may  be 
followed  by  cutting  and  tearing  the  muscles  very  cautiously  with 
a  tracer. 

§  1028.  N.  ulnaris  (Fig.  104,  105,  106;  Quain,  A,  I,  588 ;  Gray, 
A,  677). — The  ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  8th  cervical  and  the  1st 
thoracic.  It  passes  along  the  brachium  parallel  with  the  hrojchial 
artery  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  then  turns  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
elbow.    It  passes  along  the  dorso-caudal  border  of  the  antebra- 
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chium  to  a  point  somewhat  distad  of  its  middle.  Here  it  divides 
into  two  divisions — a  dorsal^  which  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  manas,  a  ventral^  which  extends  along  the  ventral  surface  to 
the  palm.  Near  the  distal  third  of  the  antebrachium  the  ventral 
division  sends  a  considerable  branch  to  the  group  of  tactile  hairs 
near  the  hypothenar  eminence  (Fig.  105).  If  the  skin  is  torn  from 
the  antebrachium  at  this  point,  the  roots  of  the  hairs  will  be  seen 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  vibrissfie  (Fig.  87,  88).  In  distribution 
the  ulnar  is  partly  cutaneous,  but  chiefly  muscular. 

Dissection. — ^The  dissection  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  very  simple, 
and  needs  no  special  directions. 

§  1029.  N.  thoracicus  posterior — The  external  respiratory  nerve 
of  BeU  (Fig.  104,  106, 106  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  576  ;  Gray,  A,  671).— The 
long  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve  (so  called  because  the 
phrenic  was  called  internal  respiratory)  arises  wholly  from  the  7th 
cervical  near  its  roots.  It  passes  nearly  caudad  to  be  distributed 
to  the  serratus  magnns  muscle.  It  may  be  seen  readily  as  shown 
in  Fig.  105. 

Dissection. — The  rlwTaboideus  and  trapezius  muscles  should  be 
divided  and  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  turned  laterad. 
The  nerve  may  then  be  easily  traced  from  its  distribution  to  its 
origin. 

NERVUS  VAGUS,  s.  PAR  VAGUM,  s.  N.  PNEUMOGASTRICUS.  10th  PAIR 

(Fig.  101. 105,  107 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  8,  N.  c.  [x]). 

References. — Qaain,  A,  I,  557 ;  Gray,  A,  660  ;  Hjrtl,  A,  521 :  Gegenbaar  (Lankester), 
A,  518 ;  Cliauveaii,  A,  772 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  728 ;  Gurlt,  A,  787  ;  Owen,  A,  III, 
159 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  II,  840 ;  Leyh,  A,  526 ;  Dalton,  A,  Fig.  482 ;  StoweU,  1. 

g  1030.  The  vagus  or  pneufnogastrie  nerve  (x)  arises  apparently  from  the  side  of  the 
medulla,  passes  laterad  and  traverses  the  Fm.  jxigulare  in  connection  with  the  gloseopha- 
ryngeue  and  aeceseorius.  Just  as  it  emerges  from  the  sknll  or  jost  within  the  foramen, 
it  has  a  gangHan^  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and  about  1-2  cm.  farther  peripherad  it  pre- 
sents a  second  ganglion,  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  The  nerve  passes  along  the  neck  in 
company  with  the  carotid  artery,  and  from  the  gani^lion  of  the  tmnk  to  a  point  near  the 
1st  rib  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  iympathie  nerve  that  the  two  appear  like  one  (Fig. 
107).  The  vagus  enters  the  thorax  mesad  of  the  A.  gternalin,  extends  caudad  along  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  A.  subelavia  eimetra  (§  930),  crosses  the  areus  aortieus,  and  while 
crossing  it  gives  off  a  long  branch,  the  y.  Uiryngeus  reeurrene,  which  winds  around  the 
arch  and  extends  cephalad  along  the  trachea  to  the  larynx  (Fig.  107).  The  vagus  then 
passes  caudad  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  Slightly  caudad  of  the  root 
of  the  lung  it  divides  into  two  parts  ;  one,  extending  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, soon  unites  with  a  branch  from  the  right  vagus  (Stowell,  1\  and  the  combined  trunk, 
the  ventral  gastric  nerves  then  passes  along  the  oesophagus,  penetrates  the  diaphragm  and 
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ifl  distributed  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  stomach  ;  the  other  branch  of  the  vagns  winds 
to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  branch  from  the  right 
vagus.  Tbe  union  of  the  two  forms  the  dorsal  gastric  nerve,  which  penetrates  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
stomach  and  especially  to  its  greater  curvature  (Fig.  79). 

The  vagus  supplies  branches  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  hearty  lungs^  cuophagus  and  stom- 
nek.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  it  is  closely  related  to  certain  spinal  nerves  and  to  the 
sympathicus. 

The  origin,  course  and  distribution  of  the  right  vagus  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
left,  except  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  is  given  off  opposite  the  A>  svbdavia  dextra  (Fig. 
108),  and  winds  around  to  its  dorsal  side  to  reach  the  trachea. 

The  accoimt  of  the  vagus  is  introduced  partly  in  order  to  illustrate  the  origin,  course, 
distribution  and  relations  of  a  peculiar  cranial  nerve,  but  especially  on  account  of  its 
importance  from  an  experimental  standpoint. 

DissEcrrioN  op  the  vagus  nerve. 

§  1(^1.  Specimen  and  PreparcUian.  ^The  specimen  should  be  young  and  lean  (§  1008). 
The  vascular  system  should  be  filled  from  either  the  femora]  or  abdominal  vessels  (§g  352, 
868).    The  same  specimen  is  to  be  used  for  the  sympathic  (§  1042). 

§  1032.  Mpposure  and  Dissection. — A  block  should  "be  placed 
under  the  cat's  neck  so  that  the  head  may  be  slightly  dorsiducted. 
After  parting  the  hair  (§  354),  make  an  incision  from  the  left  exter- 
nal auditory  meatus  to  a  point  opposite  the  tip  of  the  xiphistemum, 
going  about  2  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  ventrimeson.  The  skin  should 
be  reflected  on  both  sides  of  the  incision  for  2-3  cm.  and  held  aside 
with  pins.  Find  the  position  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  (Pig.  88)  by 
pressing  on  the  ventrimeSon. 

Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cles just  laterad  of  the  trachea,  commencing  near  the  1st  rib  and 
cutting  cephalad  to  the  bulla  (Fig.  57).  It  is  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution,  however,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves 
on  the  ental  side  of  the  muscle.  Turn  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscle 
aside  and  fasten  them  with  pins.  This  will  expose  three  structures 
lying  parallel  to  the  trachea :— the  carotid  artery^  which,  being 
injected,  will  be  very  apparent ;  at  the  same  level  as  the  carotid, 
but  laterad  of  it,  the  combined  vagus  and  sympathic  nerves  ;  and 
finaUy  between  the  two,  but  somewhat  ventrad,  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  (Pig.  101). 

Commence  near  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  follow  the  nerve 
cephalad,  using  the  tracer,  fine  forceps  and  scissors.  Near  the 
bulla  (Pig.  67  and  107,  B),  the  svbinaanUary  and  lympJiatic  glands 
(Pig.  87)  and  the  thyroid  body  (Pig.  101)  must  be  removed.  At  the 
ganglion  of  the  root  the  vagus  may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
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sympathic  (Pig.  107).  Prom  the  ganglion  of  the  root  the  N^  laryn- 
geus  superior  (Pig.  107,  N.  I.  swp.)  maybe  traced  entad  of  the 
carotid  to  the  larynx. 

§  1033.  N.  hypoglossus  (Pig.  107,  N.  hpgls.).—A  little  cepha- 
lad  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  this  will  be  seen  crossing  the 
ectal  surface  of  the  carotid  and  extending  to  the  tongue. 

§  1034.  N.  glossopharyngeus  (Pig.  107,  N.  gph.,  Plate  II,  Pig.  3, 
N.  gph.  [ix]). — Divide  the  M.  digastricus  (Pig.  101)  near  its  middle 
and  reflect  the  two  ends.  This  will  expose  the  hvlla^  and  passing 
along  its  caudo-mesal  aspect  will  be  seen  the  small  gloBBopliaryn- 
geal  nerve.  Prom  its  exit  at  the  Fm.  jugular e  (Pig.  67,  §  662),  it 
passes  entad  of  the  carotid  on  its  way  to  the  tongue. 

§  1035.  N.  aocessorius. — The  spinal  accessory  may  also  be  seen 
piercing  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  passing  latero-caudad  from 
the  Pm.  jugulare  to  be  distributed  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  clato- 
trapezius  muscle  (Pig.  104,  107,  N.  ac.). 

§  1036.  The  path  of  the  vagus  through  the  foramen  jugulare  and 
its  relations  with  other  nerves,  also  the  ganglion  of  the  root  (Stow- 
ell,  1\  may  be  made  out  by  nipping  away  the  skull  upon  the 
dorso-lateral  side  of  the  foramen. 

After  the  parts  just  described  have  been  determined,  the  nerve 
shDuld  be  followed  caudad.  Near  the  1st  rib  the  sympathic  inclines 
laterad  (Pig.  107).  The  vagus  passes  into  the  thorax  entad  of  the 
y.  hrachiO'Cephalica  (Pig.  101, 109). 

§  1037.  Exposure  of  the  Ijeft  VaguB  in  the  Thorasc-^Bivide 
the  pectoral  and  other  muscles,  and  costicartilages,  about  1  cm. 
from  the  meson,  and  turn  the  sternum  dextrad,  securing  it  with 
chain  hooks  (§  140)  or  strings.  Then  cut  the  left  ribs  with  the  nip- 
pers about  2  cm.  from  their  heads,  and  either  remove  this  part  of 
the  thoracic  wall  entirely  or  pin  it  down  so  that  the  thoracic  cavity 
shall  be  readily  accessible. 

Cut  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein  and  turn  it  mesad  as  shown  in 
Fig.  107.  The  sternal  artery  (§  935)  may  be  cut  near  the  sternum 
and  pinned  laterad.  Then  the  vagus  may  be  followed  with  the 
tracer,  fine  forceps  and  fine  scissors.  Note  the  phrenic  nerve 
(§  1019),  which  crosses  the  vagus  just  cephalad  of  the  sternal  artery. 
The  phrenic  may  be  easily  traced  along  the  thorax  ventrad  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  to  the  diaphragm,  by  pulling  upon  it  near  where  it 
crosses  the  vagus,  and  turning  the  lungs  to  the  left. 
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In  tracing  the  vagus,  be  very  carefol  to  preserve  all  the  branches 
either  given  off  or  received  by  it.  The  main  nerve  is  so  large  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  it,  but  its  branches  are  often  very 
small.  It  is  a  great  help  to  pull  the  nerve  in  various  directions  with 
the  fingers  or  forceps ;  then  the  presence  of  branches  or  anasto- 
moses may  be  detected  by  the  tense  lines  extending  from  the  main 
nerve.  There  are  several  of  these  branches  which  leave  or  join  the 
nerve  on  its  way  from  the  1st  rib  to  the  aorta.  One  or  two  of  these 
come  from  the  thyroid  ganglion^  two  or  three  from  the  vertebral 
ganglion.  When  near  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  ventral  side  of  the 
vagus  is  crossed  by  the  lesser  cardiac  nerve  on  its  way  to  the  car- 
diac plexus  from  the  vertebral  ganglion  (Fig.  107,  N.  crd.\ 

§  1038.  N.  laryngeus  recurrens  s.  inferior  (Fig.  107,  108).— 
Just  before  crossing  the  ventral  side  of  the  aorta,  the  left  vagus  gives 
off  a  large  branch,  which  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta 
and  follows  the  trachea  cephalad  to  the  larynx.  Its  origin  may  be 
readily  determined  ;  but  to  trace  it  on  the  trachea,  the  vessels  should 
be  carefully  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  trachea.  This  should 
be  deferred,  however,  until  the  vagus  is  traced  to  the  stomach,  or 
it  should  be  traced  upon  another  specimen. 

§  1039.  The  vagus  gives  many  branches  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
near  the  point  where  the  nerve  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Their 
branches  are  usually  rather  small,  but  their  course  may  be  made 
out  by  pulling  on  the  main  nerve. 

In  tracing  the  vagus  caudad  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  lung 
should  be  turned  mesad,  so  that  the  nerve  may  be  seen  as  it  passes 
along  the  dorsal  side  of  its  root  (Fig.  107).  In  following  the  nerve 
in  the  remainder  of  its  course,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  draw  it 
tense,  for  in  this  way  is  most  surely  and  easily  determined  the  pres- 
ence of  branches.  Just  caudad  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  nerve 
will  be  found  to  divide,  one  part  passing  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  other  remaining  on  its  ventral  surface. 

§  1040.  Follow  the  ventral  branch  (N.  gastricus  ventralis,  Fig. 
103,  107).  About  half  way  between  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the 
diaphragm,  there  will  be  seen  a  branch  joining  it  fro.m  the  right. 
This  can  be  seen  easily  by  pulling  the  nerve  cephalad  and  to  the 
left.  This  branch  is  the  ventral  division  of  the  rigM  vagus.  The 
combined  trunks  now  pass  along  the  diaphragm  and  penetrate  it 
with  the  oesophagus.    The  diaphragm  may  be  cut  away,  and  then 
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if  the  nerve  tmnk  be  pulled,  the  fan-like  expansion  of  the  nerve  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  stomach  may  be  seen. 

§  1041.  N.  gastricuB  dorsalis  (Pig.  103,  107).— Now  follow  the 
dorsal  division  of  the  vagns.  It  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  when  within  about  2  cm.  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
large  branch  may  be  seen  to  join  it.  This  is  the  dorsal  division  of 
the  right  vagus.  Follow  the  combined  trunk  to  the  diaphragm, 
then  cut  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  expose  the  oesophagus ;  do  this 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  nerve.  Now  pull  upon  the  dorsal 
gastric  nerve,  and  its  fan-like  expansion  on  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach  will  be  seen,  and  also  a  tense  line  passing  dorso-caudad 
to  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  sotar  plexus  (Pig.  107,  Ramus 
cm.^  Gfng.  smZn.).  The  left  semilunar  ganglion  is  at  the  left  of  the 
A.  mesenterica  sv/perior.  It  is  a  pinkish  white  body  not  diflScult 
to  distinguish. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  107. — ^The  arteries  and  veins  were  injected  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  and  postcava  (§§  868,  865) ;  the  skin  was  then  removed  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
the  ribs  cat  within  %-^  cm.  of  their  heads ;  the  costicartihiges  were  cut  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  sternum,  and  then  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls  were  removed. 
The  arm  was  amputated  near  the  middle  of  the  brachium ;  the  stemo-  and  daw^maatoid 
muscles  were  also  removed.  The  sternum  and  heart  were  turned  to  the  ri^ht,  together  with 
the  brachio-cephaUe  vein.  The  l^  lung  was  cut  off  at  its  root  and  removed.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  were  then  isolated  as  directed  above  (§  1006). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  X07. — In  the  description  of  this  figure,  under  the  general  heads, 
which  are  arranged  alphabeticaUj,  the  special  parts  are  named  commencing  at  the  caudal 
extremity. 

A.  c,  A.  coeliaca  (§  966).  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterica  superior  (§  967).  A.  oes.,  A. 
oesophagea— One  of  the  oesopha^feal  arteries.  Aorta  (g  965).  A.  V.  cost.,  A.  V.  cos- 
tales — ^The  intercostal  arteries  and  veins  (Fig.  103).  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica 
(Fig.  101,  102.  103).  A.  s.,  A.  subdavia  (§  933).  A.  azUlaris  (Fig.  105,  g  988).  A. 
stemalis  (§  985).  A.  carotidea — ^The  left  carotid  artery ;  the  name  is  written  on  the 
trachea  just  mesad  of  the  artery  (Fig.  101,  g  927).  A.  thyr.,  Axis  thyroideus  (§  937). 
A.  1.,  A.  lingualis — The  lingual  artery,  a  branch  of  the  carotid.  A.  fac,  A.  facialis — 
The  facial  artery,  a  branch  of  the  carotid  (Fig.  87).  Adrn.,  Corpus  adrenale — ^The  adre- 
nal or  suprarenal  body  (§  760).  Cardia— Heart  (§  822).  Costae  (13>— Ribs.  Costae  ster- 
nales  (9).  Dphrg.,  Diaphragma,  (Fig.  90,  §  815).  D.  Stenon.,  Ductus  Stenonia- 
nus — Duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87,  g  780).  Gng.  smnl.,  Ganglion  semilunare — 
The  semilunar  ganglion,  the  largest  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus  (g  1044).  Gng.  vert., 
Ganglion  vertebrale — The  caudal  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympcUhic  (g  1042).  Gng. 
thyr.,  Ganglioa  thyroideum  —  The  thyroid  or  middle  cervical  sympathic  ganglion 
(g  1048).  Gng.  crv.  sym.,.  Ganglion  cervicaie  superius  sympathici — The  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathic  (g  1048).  Gng.  inf.  (vagus),  Ganglion  inferius  vagi 
— The  inferior  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  called  also  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  Gl.  (Glan- 
dnU)  parotis— The  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87,  §g  778.  779).  Humerus  (Fig.  46.  g  407).  M. 
serratus  mg.  (magnus),  (Fig.  73,  g  664).    M.  teres  (Fig.  75,  g  680).    M.  latis.,  M.  latis- 
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simus  (Fig.  67,  §  635).  M.  msstr.,  M.  massetericus.  N.  splnch.  minor,  N.  splanch- 
nicus  minor  (Fig.  108,  g  1044).  N.  splnch.  major,  N.  splanchnicus  major,  (Fig.  103, 
^  1044) — Both  splanchnic  nerves  are  seen  to  join  the  semilunar  ganglion  {gng.  anUn.). 
N.  gstr.  vnt.,  N.  gastricus  ventralis — The  ventral  gastric  nerve ;  it  is  formed  partly  by 
the  right  and  partly  by  the  left  vagus,  as  is  aUo  the  following  (see  Fig.  103,  §  1040). 
N.  gstr.  dor.,  N.  gastricus  dorsalis — ^The  dorsal  gastric  nerve  (§  1041) ;  a  large  branch 
{ramus  em.)  is  seen  to  unite  this  with  the  semilunar  ganglion  {ffng,  smla,),  N.  phm.,  N. 
phrenictts  (Fig.  105,  N.  phm.),  N.  sym.,  N.  s]rmpathicus — The  sympathic  nerve  in 
the  thorax  (§  1048).  N.  1.  r.,  N.  laryngeus  recurrens— The  recurrent  laryngeal  of  the 
left  side  winding  around  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  106  and  g  1088).  N.  crd.,  N.  cardiacus— The 
lesser  cardiac  nerve  from  the  sympathic  (Fig.  109).  NN.  thr.  (2  and  4),  NN.  thoracici 
(5  et  6) — The  5th  and  6th  thoracic  nerves  ;  each  receives  a  branch  from  the  sympathic 
(Fig.  109,  §  1042).  N.  crv.  (6th),  N.  cervicalis  (6th).  N.  crv.  (.^th),  N.  cenricalis  (5th) 
— The  phrenic  nerve  is  seen  to  arise  from  this  and  the  preceding  (see  also  Fig,  105,  §  1019). 
N.  vagus  (x),  (Fig.  103,  §§  562,  1030)— The  vagus  and  sympathic  appear  as  a  single  trunk 
in  the  neck,  bat  are  easily  separated,  espedally  at  their  ganglia  by  the  bulla  {B.)  and  near 
the  1st  rib.  N.  sym.,  N.  s]rmpathicus  s.  N.  sympatheticus— The  great  sympathic  or 
sympathetic  nerve  with  its  ganglia  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  108,  g  10^).  N.  1.  sup.,  N. 
laryngeus  superior  (§  1038).  N.  hpgls.,  N.  hypoglossus  (Fig.  104,  §§  562,  1033,  Plate 
II,  Chapter  X).'  N.  ac,  N.  accessorius  (spinalis  xi),  (Fig.  104,  Plate  II,  Chapter  X, 
§§  562, 1035).  N.  gph.,  N.  glossopharyngeus,  ix  (Plate  II.  §§  562. 1084,  Cliapter  X).  N. 
aur.  mg.,  N.  auricularis  magnus  (Fig.  87).  CEs.,  CEsophagus  (Fig.  109,  §  801).  Pcv., 
Postcava  (Fig.  101,  §  955).  Ramus  cm.,  N.  ramus  communicans— The  nerve  putting 
into  communication  the  gastric  branch  of  the  vagus  and  the  semilunar  ganglion.  Rx. 
plm.,  Radix  pulmonaiis— The  root  of  the  left  lung.  Stomachus  (Fig.  79,  §  785).  Trch., 
Trachea  (Fig.  88,  §  799).  V.  rn.,  V.  renalis  (Fig.  101,  §  959).  V.  m.  s.,  V.  mesenterica 
superior  (§  949) — The  branch  entering  the  F.  m.  s.  as  it  crosses  the  A,m.a.  is  the  F.  mesen- 
Urica  inferior  (§  950).  V.  cdrn.-lumb.,  V.  adreno-lumbalis  (Fig.  108,  §  958).  V.  az., 
V.  azygos  (Fig.  91,  107,  §  920).  V.  plm.,  V.  pulmonalis— One  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
just  before  entering  the  left  auricle  (Fig.  91).  V.  brcph.  sin.,  V,  brachio-cephalica  sin- 
istra (§  922). 

Fig.  107,  A. — ^The  sympathic  of  the  two  sides  in  the  sacral  and  part  of  the  coccygeal 
regions,  showing  the  fusion  or  close  connection  of  the  ganglia  and  their  connection  with 
the  myelencephalic  nerves  ;  x  about  8. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  X07,  A. — The  ventral  half  of  the  peHfoic  girdle  (g  455)  was  cut 
away  with  nippers,  and  then  aU  the  pelvic  viscera  were  removed.  Tlie  sympathic  nerves 
were  found  resting  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  divaricating  the  psoas  muscles.  The  nerves 
were  carefully  traced  to  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  region,  und  their  anastomoses  with  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  fusion  of  the  ganglia  were  exposed  by  removing  muscie,  connective 
tissue  and  the  middle  sacral  artery  with  fine  forceps,  scissors  and  tracer,  using  also  the 
tripod  magnifier  whenever  the  branches  became  so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from 
not  being  distinctly  seen. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  107,  A. — Anst. — Anastomosis  of  the  two  ganglia.  Gng.  (gan- 
glion) impar — A  single  ganglion  formed  by  the  fusion  of  those  of  the  two  sides ;  in  the 
one  just  cephalad  the  ganglia  are  not  completely  fused,  but  connected  by  anastomosing 
fibers.  Gng.  (ganglion)  impar  (ist) — The  Ist  fused  ganglion  of  the  sympathic ;  it  is 
opposite  the  2d  sacral  vertebra  (g  458).  N.  myen.,  N.  myelencephalicus — Four  myelen- 
cephalic or  cerebro -spinal  nerves  with  their  anastomosing  branches  from  the  sympathic. 
N.  s]rm.,  N.  sympathicus — ^The  nerves  of  the  two  sides  approaching  each  other  on  the 
sacrum. 
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PrepM«tion  of  Fig.  I08. — The  vagiu  and  Bympathic,  together  with  the  art«riM,  wera 
iaoUted  kb  directed  Klxive  (g  1003).  Tbe  left  cardiac  uerres  &om  the  thyroid  and  vertebnJ 
ganglia  frequently  pass  ventrad  of  the  vagus,  as  shown  Id  Pig.  107,  and  those  of  tbe  right 
side  often  pass  to  the  heart  along  tbe  ventral  side  of  the  blood  vestele  iosload  of  as  here 
shown ;  Bee  gnain,  A,  I,  083. 

The  Gsrnre  ie  meant  to  iUnatrate  the  origia  and  coarse  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
on  the  two  sides — (A)  representing  the  right  side,  with  the  recurrent  winding  around  the 
A.  wbiimia  dextrtt,  and  (B)  the  left  ude,  with  tbe  lecurreot  nerve  winding  around  tbe 
areh  of  the  a(»ia. 


Explanation  of  Fig.  loS. — The  abbreviations  are  the  same  in  the  two  figures. 

Aorta,  ax.  (g  92a).  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cepbalica,  ai.  (§  9431.  A.  aubd.,  A.  sob- 
clavia  (g  933).  A.  carotid.,  A.  carotidea.  A.  stem.,  A,  sternalis  $.  maminaria 
interna.  G.  vert.,  Gang^lion  vertebrale  (g  1043).  G.  thyr..  Ganglion  thrroidenm 
(;:  1043)    N.  vagua  (§  lOBO).    N.  1.  r ,  N.  laryneens  recurrens  (§  1088). 

NERVUS  SYMPATHICUS  s.  SYMPATHETICUS.    (Fig.  &0,  101, 
103,  105,  107,  108,  109). 

References.— Qnain,  A.  I,  626 ;  Oraj,  A,  696 :  Hyrtl,  A,  573 ;  Oc^nbanr,  A,  932  : 
rhauveau.  A,  338 ;  Chaoveau  [Fleming),  A.  781  ;  anrlt.  A,  767,  774  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  181 ; 
Milne-Edwards,  A,  II,  331 :  Leyii,  A,  MO. 

%  1043,  The  eympathic  nervous  eystetn  as  a  whole  compriBes  a  central  sysiem  con- 
niRting  of  a  doable  chain  of  [ranglia  extending  alone  the  rentral  side  of  the  spioBl  column. 
Tbe  two  chains  also  extend  into  the  head  and  into  the  tail.    Tbe  ganglia  are  connected  bj 
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intermiiag  aerm  aad  g^twe  rise  to  oervoos  bianchee  which  are  distributed  to  the  viacera 
and  blood  vessels.    Besides  the  dMin  of  ganglia,  the  Bjmpatlue  nerwrn  maj  haiv  gang^ 

developed  upon  them  at  almost  any  point  in  their  course.  The  various  parts  of  the  sym- 
pathic  are  intimatelj  associated  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system.  So  dose  is  this  connection  that  some  authors  consider  the  sympathic  as  belong- 
ing to  the  peripheral  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (Quain,  A,  I,  519). 

There  are  nominally  as  many  pairs  of  sympathic  ganglia  as  vertebrae,  except  in  the 
cervical  region  and  rarely  also  in  other  regions.  From  each  ganglion  passes  a  branch  to 
the  corresponding  spinal  nerve  (fig.  107, 109). 

§  1043.  Specimen,  Preparation  and  J>isseciion.  —  The  same 
specimen  may  be  employed  as  for  the  vagus,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
pared in  precisely  the  same  manner  (§  1030).  The  exposure  is  also 
the  same,  and  the  method  of  dissecting  the  nerves  (§  1031). 

Nearly  dorsad  of  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  vagus  is  the 
similar,  fusiform,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathic.  It 
may  be  carefully  isolated ;  then,  by  carefully  tearing  the  sheath  of 
the  combined  vagus  and  sympathic,  the  two  may  be  separated  in 
the  neck.  About  1  cm.  from  the  1st  rib  the  sympathic  inclines  lat- 
erad,  and  very  near  it  there  appears  in  most  subjects  a  small  gan- 
glion, the  thyroid  or  middle  cervical  ganglion  (Fig.  107,  Gng. 
thyr.j  Fig.  108).  Pull  the  nerve,  and  it  will  be  found  to  divide 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  passes  dorsad  and  the  other  ventrad  of 
the  A.  subcladia  (Fig.  109).  Cut  the  axillary  artery  and  turn  it 
mesad.  The  two  nesves  may  then  be  followed  to  their  termination 
in  the  ganglion  vertebrale  or  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  just 
caudad  of  the  1st  rib  (Fig.  107,  Gfng.  vert,  108, 109).  Pull  upon  the 
nerve  and  make  out  the  branches  passing  from  this  ganglion.  They 
are  shown  in  Fig.  107,  108  and  109.  After  these  branches  are 
traced,  tear  away  the  pleura  and  follow  the  sympathic  chain  along 
the  thorax.  Note  that  there  is  a  ganglion  for  each  vertebra,  and 
that  each  ganglion  communicates  with  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve  (Fig.  107). 

§  1044.  NN.  splanchnici. — The  sympathic  ganglion  about  oppo- 
site the  last  rib  is  somewhat  larger  than  those  preceding  it,  and  there 
is  given  off  a  branch,  the  J}f.  splanchnicus  major,  which  passes 
caudad  and  slightly  ventrad  and  penetrates  the  diaphragm.  The 
diaphragm  should  be  cut,  the  abdomen  well  opened  and  the  viscera 
turned  to  the  right ;  then  by  pulling  upon  this  nerve  it  will  be  seen 
to  move  the  semilunar  ganglion,  showing  that  it  joins  that  body. 
Now  follow  the  sympathic  from  the  origin  of  the  great  splanchnic. 
It  becomes  more  nearly  mesal  in  position,  and  when  near  the  dia- 
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phragm  gives  off  another  branch,  the  N.  splanchnicus  miruyr.  This 
also  penetrates  the  diaphragm  and  joins  the  semilunar  ganglion 
(Pig.  90,  107). 


§  1045.  Ganglion  semilunare  (Pig.  90,  107).— The  semilunar 
ganglion  belongs  to  the  so  called  solar  plexus  of  nerves,  a  network 
of  nerves  formed  partly  from  the  vayus  (§  1041),  but  mostly  from 
the  sympathies  The  ganglion  is  a  slightly  pinkish  body  situated 
laterad  of  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  cceliac  arteries^ 
as  shown  in  Pig.  107,  and  very  near  the  adrenal  body.  It  is  quite 
tough,  and  when  grasped  and  pulled  the  nerves  may  be  seen  spread- 
ing out  in  all  directions  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

§  1046.  The  abdominal  sympathic. — ^In  order  to  follow  the 
sympathic  in  the  abdomen,  the  blood  vessels  should  be  removed. 
The  nervous  cords  of  the  two  sides  closely  approach  each  other,  so 
that  both  may  be  traced  at  once. 

The  caudal  part  of  the  sympathic  is  partly  shown  in  Pig.  107,  A, 
and  directions  for  tracing  it  are  given  under  the  preparation  of  this 
figure. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  109. — The  arteriee  were  injected  with  red  and  the  veins  with  bine 
plaster  (§§  362,  363).  The  sternum  was  removed,  and  the  thyroid  and  vertebral  ganglia 
of  the  sympathic  and  their  branches  isolated  as  directed  above  (g  1008)  The  thyroid  gan- 
glion of  the  right  side  was  displaced  somewhat  dextrad,  the  Vertebral  ganglion  of  the  left 
side  drawn  dorsad,  and  the  muscles  removed  from  the  vertebra  and  the  pleura  and  con- 
nective tissae  from  the  other  parts.  The  cesophagus  was  slightly  distended  with  cotton 
and  the  two  roots  of  the  myelonal  nerves  slightly  separated  and  held  apart  with  cotton. 
The  preiNuration  was  hardened  and  preserved  in  dcohol  (§  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  109.— A.  sbclv.  sin.,  A.  subclavia  sinistra.  A.  sbclv.  dezt., 
A.  subclavia  dextra — The  right  subclavian  is  shown  in  two  places  as  if  it  were  doable; 
the  artery  is  not  double,  but  is  shown  in  its  natural  position  and  also  displaced  in  order  to 
more  clearly  indicate  the  ring  of  the  sympathic  (nnsm  8.  annulus  Vienwenii)  surrounding 
it;  see  Fig.  106  and  Foster,  A,  Fig.  37.  A.  c,  A.  carotidea  (§  900).  A.  stemalis— On  the 
left  the  name  is  written  on  the  artery.  A,  thyn,  A.  vertebralis — By  an  inadvertence  the 
wrong  abbreviation  was  used.  The  artery  is  shown  on  the  right  dorsad  of  the  origin  of 
the  A,  sternaUa, 

Alba— The  white  substance  of  the  myelon.  It  is  dotted  to  indicate  the  cut  ends  of 
nerve  fibers  (§  1048). 

Cn.  centralis — The  central  canal  of  the  myelon  ;  see  Chapter  X,  Pig.  112,  A. 

Centrum— The  centrum  or  body  of  the  2d  thoracic  vertebra  (§  462). 

Cinerea— The  gray  or  ganglionic  substance  of  the  myelon  (§  1047).  It  is  left  white  in 
the  figure,  and  appears  somethinfr  like  a  letter  H  in  the  interior  of  the  myelon  (§  098). 

F.  dms.,  Fissura  dorsimesalis— The  dorsimesal  (posterior)  fissure  of  the  myelon. 

F.  vms. ,  Fissura  ventrimesalis— The  ventrimesal  fissure  of  the  myelon.  It  is  directly 
opposite  the  dorsal  fissure,  and  the  two  divide  the  myelon  nearly  in  half  (§  998). 
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Gng.  thjr.,  GtM^liotx  thTroideuin — The  thyroid  oi  middle  cervical  gsnglioo  of  the 
BTinpathic  (¥\g.  107,  108,  g  1043). 

Gng.  Trt.,  Ganglion  vertebrale — The  vertebral  or  inferior  cervical  gfangUon  of  the 
sympathlc  <flg.  107,  106,  %  1043). 

HljtAoa — The  mytihji  or  i^inal  card  is  the  part  of  the  central  nervous  Bjgtem  aitoaled 
within  the  neural  canal  (Fig.  104,  g  4TB). 

MM.  \g.  colli — The  longut  (oUi  muscles. 

N.  thr.  <nt)— The  first  thoracic  or  dorsal  nerve.  The  abbreTiation  ie  written  on  the 
ventra]  primal?  divlsloii.    Centrsd  of  the  abbrerlatloD,  the  dorsal  prlmai7  diviaion  is  toan 


(«/. 


Fio.  109.— Transbctiok  or  the  Thorax,  showtko  the  Osrani  or  a  Patr  or  Sphtal 
NiERTEB  AND  THE  Kelationb  of  the  Svupathic  akd  Ckrkbro- spinal  Stbtums  ; 
Cephalic  Tiev  ;  x  IJS. 

to  join  the  ventral,  and  the  trnnk  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  domal  and  ventral  nerve 
roots  from  tbe  mj-elon  (%  1007). 

N.  thr.  (3d),  N,  thoracicua  (id) — Tbe  second  tboracio  nerve,  showing  the  ramvi  eom- 
murUtaiit  connecting  it  with  tbe  vertebral  ganglion. 

N.  sjni.  (cd.)  I,  N.  sympathicus  (caudalis) — Tbe  sjmpathic  nerve  extending  caudad 
of  the  vertebral  ganglion  in  tbe  thorax  (Fig.  107,  g  1043). 

Ramni  communicana  2— Tbe  commuDtcattng  branch  lietween  tbe  vertebrsl  ganglion 
pf  the  sjmpathic  and  tbe  2d  thoracic  m;reloual  nerve. 
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Ramus  commumcans  3 — The  branch  or  ramns  connecting  the  Tertebnl  ganglion  of 
the  sympathic  with  the  let  thoracic  myelonal  nerve. 

Rm.  crv.  4  (7),  Ramus  communicans  cervicalis  (7th) — The  branch  connecting  the 
7th  cervical  nerve  with  the  vertebral  ganglion. 

N.  crd.  5,  Nervus  cardiacus  minor— The  lesser  cardiac  nerve  from  the  vertebral 
ganglion.  The  heart  receives  several  filaments  from  the  vertebral  and  thyroid  ganglia, 
bat  only  this  large  one  is  shown. 

N.  sym.  (cph.)  6,  N.  sympathicus  (cephalicus)— The  sympathic  nerve  extending 
cephalad  of  the  thyroid  ganglion  along  the  neck.  It  is  somewhat  displaced  to  the  right ; 
see  Fig.  107. 

N.  sym.,  N.  sympathicus — The  cut  end  of  the  sympathic  nerves  of  the  two  sides, 
showing  their  relations  to  other  parts.  That  of  the  left  side  {N.  sgm.)  is  on  the  left  of  the 
corresponding  carotid  artery,  while  the  one  on  the  right  (i^.  s.)  is  dorsad  of  the  right 
carotid  and  very  dose  to  the  vagiu, 

N.  v.,  N.  yag^s — The  cut  ends  of  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerves,  showing  their 
relations. 

N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus — The  cut  ends  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  showing  their  relations 
to  the  other  structures. 

CEs.,  CEsophagus  (Fig.  103,  107,  §  798>— The  oesophagus  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  to 
the  left  of  the  meson  and  dorso-sinistrad  of  the  trachea.  It  is  represented  as  somewhat 
contracted,  hence  the  wavy  outline  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Rz.  et  Gng.  dorsalis,  Radix  et  Ganglion  dorsalis— The  dorsal  (posterior)  root  of 
the  Ist  pair  of  myelonal  nerves  with  its  ganglion.  (The  adjective  dor&cUis  belongs  only  to 
radix,  hence  the  feminine  form.) 

*  • 

Rz.  vnt.,  Radiz  ventralis — The  ventral  (anterior)  root  of  the  1st  pair  of  myelonal 
nerves  (§  1007). 

Spina  neu.  thr.  (3),  Spina  neuralis  thoracica  (2)— The  2d  neural  thoracic  spine. 

Trachea — The  trachea  is  represented  as  slightly  contracted  so  that  the  cartilaginous 
rings  overlap  somewhat. 

VV.  brcph.,  VV.  brachio-cephalicae — The  cut  ends  of  the  two  brachio-cephalic  veins 
(Fig.  101,  g  923). 

§  1047.  Obvious  Structure  of  Nervous  Tissue. — Nervous  tissue  is  obviously  of  two 
kinds : — (A)  Alba  {white  matter).  This  is  found  in  tlie  central  nervous  system,  where  it 
has  a  dense,  lusterless  white  appearance,  but  principally  in  the  nerves  (g  095),  where  it  is 
white  and  glistening ;  the  nerve  also  has  a  wavy  or  crimped  appearance  when  relaxed. 
The  nerves  themselves  have  something  of  the  same  obvious  structure  as  striated  muftcle 
(§  704>,  that  is,  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  fasciculus,  surrounded  bv  a  sheath  {epineurwm), 
and  this  mass  in  turn  being  composed  of  smaller  bundles  {funiculi)  each  funiculus  having 
its  special  sheath  ( perineurium,  neurilemma). 

(B)  Gray  matter.  The  gray  nervous  matter  is  soft,  so  that  it  is  easily  crushed  in  the 
hand  ;  in  color  it  is  of  a  delicate  gray  or  reddish  brown,  and  is  collected  in  masses  (§  994), 
the  largest  being  in  the  brain  and  myelon  (§  997). 

§  1048.  Microscopic  Structure  of  Nervous  Matter.— (A)  White  matter  {aUn\  Bach 
funiculus,  like  the  fasciculus  of  a  striated  muscle,  is  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  cyl- 
indrical fibers  which  are  of  two  kinds : — (1 )  Medullated,  composed  of  three  parts,  vis.,  a 
primitive  sheath  somewhat  comparable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  fiber  (g  705) ;  it 
has  a  wavy  outline  and  presents  nu4'ki :  Myeline  or  white  substance  of  Schwann,  this  is  a 
white  fatty  substance  just  within  the  primitive  sheath ;  it  is  interrupted  at  regular  intervals 
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(1-2  mm.),  forming  tbe  nodes  of  Ranvier :  Axis  hand,  band  aociSy  aocis  cylinder  ;  this  forms 
the  central  part  of  tbe  nerve  fiber ;  it  is  continuous,  subcjlindrical,  grayish,  rather  tena- 
cious, finely  fibrillated  and  with  straight  outline.  The  axis  cylinder  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  is  the  only  part  found  at  its  origin  and  termination.  Medullated  nerves 
neither  give  nor  receive  anastomoses  except  very  near  their  termination.  In  cross  sec- 
tion, a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  appears  like  a  bunch  of  lead  pencils,  the  band  axis  corre- 
sponding to  the  lead.  (2)  Non-medullated  fibers.  These  are  of  a  pale  gray  appearance, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  myeline.  They  possess  a  nucleated  sheath  and  an  axis  cylin- 
der like  the  medullated  fibers,  bat  differ  from  them  in  the  absence  of  the  medullary  sheath 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  anastomose  frequently  throughout  their  entire  course ;  Ran- 
vier, A.  776. 

(B)  Qray  matter.  Gray  matter  is  composed  of  an  interlacing  network  of  iitrfie  fibera, 
peculiar  connective  tissue  (neuroglia)  and  nerve  cells ,  the  latter  being  the  characteristic 
feature.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  mjelon  apparently  possess  no  proper  sheath, 
and  present  two  fonns,  viz. ,  (1)  cells  containing  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  surroimded  by 
the  graj  or  reddish  brown  protoplasm  which  gives  off  one  or  more  processes,  giving  rise 
to  the  so  called  multipolar  cells,  one  or  more  of  the  poles  being  continued  as  the  band  axis 
of  a  nerve  fiber;  (2)  cells  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  composed  apparently  of  only 
a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglia  possess  a  proper  sheath,  which 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  primitive  sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber.  Typically,  these  cells 
are  pyriform  and  possess  a  pole  at  each  end  which  is  continued  into  a  nerve  fiber. 
Strieker,  A,  116 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  12d. 


CHAPTER    X. 

ENCEPHALON— THE    BRAIN. 

QBNERAL  CONSIDERATIONS—NAMES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OP  THE  AMPHIBIAN  BRAIN 
^  — DIAGRAMS  OF  AN  IDEAL  SIMPLE  BRAIN— EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BRAINS  OF  THE 

FROG  AND  MENOBRANCHUS— REMOVAL  OP  THE  CAT'S  BRAIN^M^CROSCOPIC  VOCABU- 
LARY—DESCRIPTION OF  FIGURES  AND  PL ATEfr— DISSECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN — 
STNONTMS  AND  REFERENCES — FISSURES  AND  G7RI. 

§  1049.  General  Goiudderations. — Definition.— lExclndrng  Am- 
phioxris^  whose  brain  is  peculiar  and  apparently  incomplete,  the 
vertebrate  encephalon  may  be  defined  as  the  enlarged^  differenti- 
ated and  incompletely  segmented  cephalic  portion  of  the  myelen- 
cephalon  (cerebro-spinal  axis),  contained  within  the  cranium. 

The  junction  of  the  brain  proper  with  the  myelon  proper  (§  1006,  Fig.  104)  is  formed 
by  the  part  commonly  called  miduUn  (oblongata),  but  metencephalon  by  Quain  (A,  II,  755), 
and  in  the  present  work.  By  its  obvious  characters  and  real  structure  the  medulla  is 
only  a  modified  continuation  of  .the  myelan  (Strieker.  A,  758-764,  Spitzka,  J,  46),  and 
Wyman  describes  it  (34,  7)  as  a  division  thereof;  most  writers,  however,  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  the  brain,  and  this  \%  prncticiVy  the  more  convenient  way. 

§  1050.  Importance  and  Difficulty  of  the  Study  of  the  Brain. — An  acquaintance  with 
the  obvious  features,  the  intimate  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  desired  by 
not  only  the  physician  and  the  practical  veterinarian,  but  also  by  the  systematic  zoolo^st, 
the  comparative  anatomist,  the  physiolofrist  and  the  psychologist. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  tbis  knowledge  are  most 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  advanced  the  farthest  in  its  pursuit ;  some  idea  of 
them  may  be  gained  from  any  recent  compendium  by  an  original  investigator  in  either 
of  the  branches  of  inquiry  above  indicated  (Quain,  A,  II ;  Strieker,  A ;  Ferrier,  A). 

Deferring  for  the  present  any  considerations  of  the  histology  and  functions  of  the 
mammalian  brain,  its  mere  topography  is  far  from  easy  to  understand. 

§  1051.  Methods  of  Studying  the  Brain.— ^e  brain  is  com- 
monly figured  and  described  as  a  fibrous  and  cellular  mass  pene- 
trated here  and  there  by  inconsiderable  cavities.  Little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  membranes  which  line  these  cavities  and  invest  the 
entire  organ.     Stress  is  laid  upon  its  complex  structure  and  remark- 
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able  functions.    Finally,  the  human  hrain  is  usually  presented,  or 
at  least  employed  as  a  standard  for  comparison. 

From  i)ersonal  experience  and  from  the  uniform  testimony  of 
our  students,  we  have  been  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

(A)  The  arrangements  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  brain  are  more 
readily  perceived  and  more  easily  remembered  after  the  relations 
of  the  cavities  are  fully  understood. 

(B)  An  adequate  idea  of  the  circumscription  of  the  cavities  in- 
volves a  distinct  recognition  of  their  lining  and  of  the  investment  of 
the  whole  brain. 

(C)  The  general  plan  of  the  organ  is  most  readily  appreciated  if 
we  disregard  altogether  its  organic  composition  and  its  direct  sub- 
servience to  mental  operations,  and  view  it  primarily  as  we  might 
any  artificial  structure,  like  a  house  or  a  piece  of  furniture  of  homo- 
geneous material. 

(D)  Even  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  human  brain  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  inquiry,  the  brain  of  some  Amphibian  should  be 
examined  first. 

§  1052.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  three  of  these  propositions  have  not  been  distinctly 
enunciated  heretofore. 

The  advantage  of  studying  first  the  cavities  of  the  brain  seems  to  arise  from  the  ft/cX 
that  while  the  walls  are  subject  to  great  modifications  as  to  form,  thickness,  histological 
composition  and  connections,  the  cavities  can  present  difierences  of  onlj  size,  shape  and 
degree  of  circumscription  ;  their  connections  are  invariable,  and  of  course  no  structure  is 
predicable  of  tbem.  Hence  fewer  considerations  are  presented  to  the  mind,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  beginner. 

§  1053.  To  the  physiologist  the  membranous  envelopes  are  of  interest  only  as  con< 
cerned  in  the  vascular  supply  of  the  proper  nervous  tissue,  and  for  most  anatomical 
purposes  they  are  better  removed.  With  them,  however,  are  apt  to  come  away  some 
atrophied  parts  of  the  parietes  together  with  the  lining  of  the  cavities,  so  as  to  leave  the 
latter  open  at  certain  points.  Hence  many  figures  and  descriptions  indicate  or  imply  that 
there  are  free  communications  between  the  cavities  and  the  outside  of  the  brain. 

With  pombly  a  single  exception  (§  1062),  this  is  not  the  case,  in  adults  at  least,  and 
indeed  the  existence  of  such  communications  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  what  is  known 
of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  organ.  Hence  any  clear  and  adequate  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  cavities  involves  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
branes and  of  their  general  arrangement. 

§  1054.  As  to  the  third  proposition,  the  comparative  anatomist  and  the  systematic 
zoologist  especially  desire  the  identification  of  the  various  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
determination  of  suitable  names  and  terms  for  description.  Even  where  the  histology 
and  functions  of  the  organ  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  its  study,  the  student  must  first 
become  familiar  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  parts,  their  constant  topographical 
relations  and  the  connections  of  their  cavities,  and  with  the  names  of  them  all. 

Now  this  may  be  done  not  only  as  well,  but  in  our  opinion  more  easily,  if  all  other 
26 
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featoies  are  for  the  time  ignored,  and  the  brain  is  viewed  simply  as  a  series  of  cavities  wth 
parietea  of  varying  thickness,  more  or  less  distinctly  divisible  into  toalls,  floor  and  roof. 

§  1055.  The  fonrtli  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  general  aphorism:— 

'*  In  all  departments  of  investigation,  it  is  right  to  commence  with  the  study  of  that 
which  is  common,  simple  and  regular,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  inquire  respecting  that 
which  is  [complex],  unusual  and  irregular/'— Bucknill  and  Tuke,  A. 

The  specific  idea  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  in 
which  it  is  practically  carried  out  :— 

"  With  man  and  the  other  mammals,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  so  far  transcend 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  encephalon,  that  the  parts  which  in  a  morphological  point  of 
view  are  of  equal  value  have  been  frequently  overlooked,  as  forming  either  integral  parts 
or  primary  subdivisions. 

"  In  frogs  .  .  .  while  no  one  part  takes  an  excessive  development,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  no  one  of  the  fundamental  ones  either  wholly  deficient  or  so  far  reduced  as  to  deprive 
the  general  plan  of  any  of  its  more  important  features.  The  brain  is  so  far  reduced  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  different  parts,  and  so  far  stripped  of  the '  accessory  oigans  of  per- 
fection,' as  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  with  ease  a  clear  conception  of  the  general  plan, 
a  conception  always  so  difficult  to  acquire  when  studying  the  brain  of  mammals  or  of 
man."— Wyman,  34,  6. 

§  1056.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  frog's  brain  may  be  categorically  stated  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  various  parts,  while  far  from  equal  in  size,  differ  much  less  than  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates. 

(2)  No  part  is  completely  hidden  by  another. 

(8)  All  lie  in  the  same  plane,  the  organ  not  presenting  the  perplexing  "  cranial  flex- 
ure "  (Quain,  A,  II,  783)  of  most  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

(4)  The  cavities  are  relatively  large. 

(5)  The  parietes  vary  little  in  thickness. 

(6)  While  all  the  primary  components  of  the  brain  are  present,  there  are  but  few  spe- 
cial additions  or  modifications  to  distract  attention  from  the  general  plan. 

Tet  the  frog's  brain  is  by  no  means  an  ideally  perfect  type  of  the  vertebrate  brain,  or 
wholly  adapted  for  study,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  It  is  undesirably  small.  Hence  the  student  should  select  for  this  purpose  the  very 
largest  individuals,  if  possible  of  the  bullfrog,  Rana  Catesbiana  (pipiens  of  some  writers). 

(2)  The  tissue  is  very  soft.  Hence  great  care  is  needed,  and  the  organ  should  usually 
be  hardened. 

(3)  The  cerebellum  is  disproportionally  small. 

(4)  The  cavity  of  the  optid  presents  a  projection  of  the  wall  which  renders  a  section  of 
the  region  somewhat  puzzling. 

(5)  The  passages  {pori€B  or  foramina  of  Monro)  between  the  mesal  and  the  lateral  cavi- 
ties are  undesirably  small. 

(6)  The  cephalic  divisions,  the  Lc^i  dfactorii,  which  are  separate  in  all  other  Verte- 
brates, are,  in  the  frog  and  toad  and  other  anourous  Amphibia,  not  only  in  contact  upon 
the  meson,  but  there  united  by  somewhat  firm  connective  tissue,  constituting  a  feature 
which  has  seriously  misled  some  anatomists,  including  even  Wyman  (34,  8,  9). 

(7)  The  plextises  are  nearly  or  wholly  absent. 

In  respect  to  the  last  four  objections,  the  brain  of  Menobrnnchus  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  frog.  But  the  animal  is  less  easily  obtained,  the  cerebellum  is  even  smaller,  and  the 
optici  are  so  plightly  differentiated  from  the  parts  caudad  and  cephalad  as  to  render  some- 
what difficult  the  recognition  of  their  limita 
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Nevertheless,  the  brain  of  Menobranehus  is  well  worthy  of  examination  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds : — 

(1)  The  slight  differentiation  of  the  regions  is  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  presumed 
condition  of  all  brains  at  an  early  stage  of  development. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  cavities  and  communications  and  the  thinness  of  the  parietes  permit 
the  effects  of  inflation  with  air  to  be  at  once  apparent. 

(8)  The  Lobi  clfaetorii  are  disconnected,  as  in  all  Vertebrates  excepting  the  Anura. 
(4)  The  aula  is  large  and  well  defined. 

§  1057.  The  method  of  viewing  the  general  constitution  of  the  brain  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Wyman  and  is  herein  adopted  may  be  called  the  comparative  anatomy  way.  There 
is  another,  the  embryologieal  way,  which  is  theoretically  more  satisfactory  and  complete, 
but  practically  not  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  some- 
what advanced  student  to  obtain  a  collection  of  foetal  pigs,  kittens,  etc.,  of  different  ages, 
and  carefully  expose  their  brains  so  as  to  observe  the  gradual  increase  of  the  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum,  the  formation  of  the  gyri  and  the  progressive  thickening  of  the  walls  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent 

§  1058.  Partial  Vocabulary. — The  following  List  includes  only 
the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Amphibian  brain.  A  more 
complete  macroscopic  vocabulary  of  the  organ  will  be  given  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Names  of  the  Principal  Parts  of  the  Amphibian  Brain^  with 
their  more  Common  Synonyms. — ^Aula — Ventricle  of  the  "  unpaired 
cerebral  rudiment."  Aulatela-— Atrophied  or  membranous  roof  of 
aula.  Auliplezus — Plexus  choroideus  aulse.  Cerebrum — Hemi- 
sphsersB,  larger  portion  of  prosencephalon.  Cerebellum — Dorsal 
portion  of  epencephalon.  Chiasma — Commissura  optica,  chiasma 
nervorum  opticorum.  Conarium — ^Corpus  pineale,  pineal  gland, 
epiphysis.  Crus  cerebri— Floor  of  mesocoelia.  Diacoelia — Ventric- 
ulus  tertius.  Diencephalon — ^Deutencephalon,  thalamencephalon. 
Diaplezus — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii.  Diatela — Atro- 
phied or  membranous  roof  of  third  ventricle.  Endyma — Ependyma, 
lining  of  the  ccelisB.  Epicoelia — ^Ventriculus  cerebelli,  cephalic  part 
of  ventriculus  quartus.  Epencephalon — Hind  brain.  HemisphaBra 
— Hemicerebrum.  Hypophysis — Corpus  pituitarium .  Iiobus  olf ac- 
torius — Lateral  half  of  rhinencephalon.  Mesencephalon — Lobi 
optici  and  crura.  MesocoBlia — Ventriculus  loborum  opticorum, 
aquseductus  Sylvii,  iter  a  tertio  ad  ventriculum  quartum.  Meta- 
coelia — Caudal  poiHon  of  ventriculus  quartus.  Metatela — Atro- 
phied or  membranous  roof  of  ventriculus  quartus.  Metencephalon 
— Medulla.  Myelon — Chorda  spinalis.  Opticus — Lobus  opticus. 
Pia— Pia  mater.  Porta — Foramen  Monroi.  Portiplexus — Plexus 
choroideus  foraminis  Monroi.  Postcommissura — Commissura  pos- 
terior.   PraBcommissura — Commissura  anterior.     Procoelia — ^Ven- 
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triculns  lateralis.  Proplexus— Plexus  ventriculi  lateralis.  Prosen- 
cephalon — Cerebrum,  hemlsphserse.  Fseudo-comxnissura — Connec- 
tive tissue  between  lobi  olfactorii  in  Anura.  Rhinencephalon — Lobi 
olfactorii.  Rhinoccelia— Ventriculus  olfactorius.  Terma — Lamina 
terminalis,  lamina  cinerea.  Tuber  cmereum.  Thalamua — ^Thala- 
mus nervi  optici,  wall  of  diacoelia.    Valvula — Valve  of  Vieussens. 

§  1059.  LisA  oftome  of  the  Technical  Namee  of  the  Parts  mott  frequently  mentioned, 
mth  the  terms  {in  black  Utter)  which  are  Preferred  to  them. — AqiiBeductus  Sylvii — Meso- 
coelia.  Chorda  spinalis— Myelon.  Commissura  anterior — Praecommissunu  Commis- 
sara  posterior — Postcommissura.  Corpus  pineale— Conarium.  Corpus  pltuitarium — 
Hypophysis.  Ependyma — Endyma.  Foramen  Monroi — Porta.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  yen- 
triculam  qnartum — Mesocoelia.  Lamina  terminalis  s.  cinerea — Terma.  Lobna  opticus 
— Opticus.  Medulla  oblongata— Metencephalon.  Pedunculus  cerebri — Cms  cerebri. 
Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii — Diaplezus.  Plexus  choroideos  ventriculi  lateralis — 
Proplezus.  Ventriculus  lateralis — Procoelia.  Ventricle  of  the  "  unpaired  cerebral  rudi- 
ment/' mesal  part  of  ventriculus  lobi  communis — Aula.  Ventriculus  quartus — Meta- 
coelia.    Ventriculus  tertius — Diacoelia. 

Comparative  Brevity  of  the  Terms  here  adopted. — In  the  above  list  there  are  19  new  names 
comf)Osed  of  20  words  and  about  150  letters.  The  corresponding  old  names  comprise  40 
words  and  about  800  letters.  Since  the  parts  specified  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
treating  of  the  macroscopic  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it  is  evident  that  a  substantial  saving  is 
effected  hy  the  employment  of  the  shorter  terms. 

§  1060.  77ie  Encephalic  SegTnents. — AU  brains  present  more  or 
less  marked  constrictions  with  intervening  enlargements  ;  the  caudal 
region  also  is  single  or  mesal,  while  the  cephalic  is  double  or  in  two 
lateral  parts.  Hence  the  brain  may  also  be  defined  as  an  incom- 
pletely segmented  tvbe  of  nervoiis  tissue,  bifurcated  at  one  end. 

In  each  of  these  segments  there  is  one  organ  or  pair  of  organs 
constituting  its  principal  or  characteristic  portion,  but  there  are 
always  some  other  parts  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

§  1061.  JVaTnes  of  the  Encephalic  Segments. — That  region  of  the 
brain  which  includes  the  {lobi)  optici,  which  is  easily  recognized  in 
most  adults  and  is  very  prominent  in  the  embryo,  has  been  almost 
uniformly  designated  by  the  technical  term  Toesencephalon,  or  by 
its  vernacular  equivalents  mittelhirn  or  midbrain. 

With  regard  to  all  the  other  segments,  however,  there  has  been 
such  diversity  of  usage  that  the  student  is  apt  to  be  confused  in 
comparing  the  statements  of  diflferent  writers.  In  the  following 
Table  are  given  the  principal  synonyms  of  the  names  of  the  ence- 
phalic segments  herein  adopted,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  second  and  seventh  columns,  are  almost  identical  with  those 
which  are  given  in  the  Human  Anatomy  of  Quain  (A). 
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§  1062.  Unequal  Mbrphical  Value  of  the  8egment8.-^So  far  as  appears  in  the  seoond 
column  of  the  Table,  the  six  segments  are  equal  primary  divisions. 

In  one  sense  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  According  to  most  accounts  (Reichert,  A, 
II,  11  ;  Mihalkovics,  A,  21 ;  Spitzka,  6*,  27 ;  Huxley,  A,  56 ;  Quain,  A.  II,  750),  the 
embryonic  brain  consists  of  three  primary  vesicles ;  of  these  the  middle  is  developed  into 
the  me3encephaloiii  while  each  of  the  others  is  again  divided  into  secondary  vesicles,  from 
which  the  other  five  regions  are  formed.  Balfour,  however  (A,  II,  345),  admits  only  ttco 
primary  vesicles. 

Aside  from  the  verbal  distinctions  indicated  in  the  Table,  most  of  the  differences  are 
due  to  the  unequal  estimates  placed  by  writers  upon  the  several  segments  from  an  embryo- 
logical  point  of  view. 

Anatomically,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  arrangement  here  adopted,  for 
while  the  cerebellum  and  hemispheres  preponderate  in  the  higher  animals,  the  optic  lobes 
are  larger  in  some  ^'  fishes,"  the  olfactory  lobes  nm  enormous  in  some  sharks  and  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  prosencephalon,  and  in  a  skate  {Torpedo)  the  largest 
part  of  the  brain  is  the  meduUa. 

For  practical  purposes,  then,  the  six  segments  may  be  regarded  as  coordinate  divisions. 

§  1063.  Advantages  of  Using  the  Segmental  Names.— Thste  are  three  advantages  in 
the  use  of  terms  designating  the  encephalic  segments : — 

(1)  They  indicate  the  segmental  constitiUion  of  the  brain. 

(2)  Each  designates  a  general  region  which  may  consist  of  several  more  or  less  distinct 
IMirts.  Mesencep/ialon,  for  example,  includes  not  only  the  optic  lobes,  but  the  crura 
c^ebri,  etc. 

(3)  They  are  single  words  capable  of  inflection, 

§  1064.  Names  of  the  Cavities.^On  account  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  man 
and  the  higher  Mammals,  certain  portions  of  the  general  cavity  have  been  recognized  as 
such,  while  others  have  been  called  passages  or  ignored  altogether.  In  modem  times  the 
larger  cavities  have  been  usually  called  ventricles,  from  the  Latin  ventrietdus. 

The  incongruity  of  the  anthropotomical  designations  of  the  encephalic  cavities  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Owen  (A,  I,  294,  note),  and  the  senior  author  {9, 125,  14,  539). 

The  canaUs  centralis  expands  into  a  cavity  which,  although  the  first  of  the  series,  is 
called  ihe  fourth  ventricle.  The  more  or  less  distinct  cavities  corresponding  to  the  cere- 
beUum  and  the  optici  are  not  called  ventricles  at  all,  and  the  second  is  known  by  either  of 
the  following  phrases :  aquceductus  Sylni  and  iter  a  tertio  ad  ventriciUum  quartum.  The 
diencephalic  cavity  is  the  third  ventricle.  The  two  **  lateral  "  ventricles  are  rarely  men- 
tioned as  Xhe  first  and  second,  but  since  the  numbers  must  be  understood  in  order  to  account 
for  the  third  tLndfourth^  the  student  desires,  in  vain,  to  know  which  is  the  first  and  which 
the  second.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  enumeration  is  began  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  series, 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  the  third  and  fourth,  since,  in  most  air-breathing  Vertebrates, 
there  are  well-developed  ventricles  in  the  Lobi  offactitrii.  Finally,  a  "fifth  ventricle  "  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  only  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fourth,  but  has  no  normal  con- 
nection with  the  other  ventricles,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  series. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  less  appropriate  and  consistent  appellations  for  a  series 
of  essentially  similar  cavities. 

Ventrieulus  is  objectionable  because  of  its  length,  because  its  use  is  apparently  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  because,  as  a  Latin  word,  it  is  not  readily 
combined  with  Greek  prefixes.  No  one  of  these  objections  is  fatal,  but  combined  they  may 
be  regarded  as  warranting  the  use  of  another  word  if  such  can  be  found. 
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The  Greeks  designated  either  a  cardiac  or  an  encephalic  cavity  by  the  name  KoiXia,  and 
the  senior  author  has  proposed  (,9, 123, 14, 540)  to  substitute  it  for  verUrietUys,  and  to  des- 
ignate the  several  encephalic  cavities  by  terms  formed  by  its  combination  with  the  charac- 
teristic prefixes  of  the  encephalic  segments.  This  gives  us  rlUnocalia,  procodut,  diaccBlia, 
mesoecUia,  epiccBlia  and  metacoUia.  These  terms  are  capable  of  inflection,  and  the  longest 
of  them  is  no  longer  than  the  Latin  verUrieuliiSy  which  requires  a  prefix  or  qualifying 
word.  Finally,  when  the  student  has  once  learned  the  order  and  significance  of  the  names 
of  the  encephalic  segments,  he  has  only  to  acquire  a  tingle  term  and  apply  thereto  the  char- 
acterUtie  prefixes  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 

§  1065.  AtUa  and  Porta. — ^These  names  were  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {5,  9, 14, 
540)  upon  the  following  grounds  : — 

(1)  To  substitute  brief  single  words  for  the  phrases:  " ventriculiis  communis,"  "ven- 
tricvlus  lobi  communis^**  cavity  of  the  "  cerebral  rudiment,"  unpaired  hemisphere  vesicle 
or  "secondary  forebraln,"  mesal  part  of  the  "common  ventricular  cavity,"  foramen 
Monroi,  etc. 

(2)  Because  the  phrase  most  commonly  employed, /<^am«;i  Monroi,  is  used  to  designate 
at  least  three  different  canities  or  orifices :  (A)  The  cavity  by  which  either  procoelia  com- 
municates with  the  mesal  series  of  coeliae ;  (B)  the  two  lateral  orifices  together  with  the 
intervening  space ;  (C)  the  mesal  (cephalic)  orifice  of  the  dlacGelia.  We  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  by  whom  the  phrase  was  first  employed,  and  the  description  by  Monro  seeun- 
dus  (A,  12-16),  in  whose  honor  it  was  applied,  is  somewhat  vague  (Wilder,  3). 

(8)  In  order  to  indicate  our  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  recognizing  the  aula  as  mor- 
phologically an  important  element  of  the  coelian  series. 

§  1066.  Tela  and  Plexuses. — The  atrophied  or  membranons  roofs  of  certain  ooelise  are 
called  tela  vasculosa  or  tela  choroidea,  superior,  inferior,  etc.,  and  the  vascular  plexuses 
formed  by  thorn  are  designated  as  plexus  choroideus  wntiiculi  tertii,  etc.  If  once  the 
general  names  for  the  encephalic  segments  and  ccelise  are  adopted,  we  have  only  to  employ 
the  characteristic  prefixes  and  gain  the  single  and  definite  names  metatela,  diatela,  aula- 
telay  metaplexus,  diaplexus,  aidiplexus,  portiplexus  and  propUxus. 

§  1067.  CommissurcB. — Of  the  bands  of  fibers,  or  aggregations  of  cells  and  fibers,  by 
which  the  parts  of  the  brain — especially  corresponding  parts  upon  the  two  sides — are  con- 
nected, some  are  called  commissures,  while  others  have  received  special  names.  These 
latter — callosum,  fornix,  pons  and  ehiasma — are  retained,  but  the  other  three — as  proposed 
by  the  senior  author  {fP,  126,  14,  538) — are  here  simplified  by  prefixing  to  the  word  eom- 
missura  the  syllables  pra,  post  and  medi, 

§  1068.  Tabular  View  of  the  EncepTuUie  Segments  and  their  parts  in  the  Amphibian 
Brain, — The  accompanying  Table  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  brains 
of  the  frog  and  Menobranchus  arranged  according  to  the  segments  which  they  constitute 
(Fig.  110-112).  Attention  is  called  to  the  recurrence  of  the  prefixes  eharactertzing  the  seg- 
ments in  the  names  of  the  corresponding  ecduB,  tela  and  plexuses  (g  1066).  A  somewhat 
similar  table  is  given  by  Mihalkovics  (A,  48),  including  also  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
mammalian  brain  ;  see  also  Quain  (A,  II,  755). 

The  abbreviation  az.  indicates  that  the  part  is  azygous  or  unpaired  ;  the  rest  are  lateral 
and  paired* 
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§  10S9.    TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  NAMES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL 

PARTS  OF  THE  AMPHIBIAN   BRAIN. 
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Diaplezus. 

Chiasma  (floor),  az. 
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§  1070.  An  Ideal  Simple  Brain. — In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  this  work  and  the  propositions  given  above  (§  1061), 
the  examination  of  the  actual  brains  of  the  frog  and  cat  may  be 
advantageously  prefaced  by  the  careful  study  of  the  preceding  dia- 
grams (Fig.  110-112),  which  present  to  the  eye  certain  essential  and 
fundamental  facts. 

Fig.  llQ-112.  Schematic  Diagrams  of  an  Ideal  Simple  Brain. — ^Fig.  110 — Longi- 
tudinal dextro-Binistral  section,  showing  the  relations  of  the  cavitieB,  the  sequence  of  the 
encephalic  segments  and  the  relations  of  the  ccelise. 

Fig.  Ill — Mesa!  aspect  of  the  right  half  after  hemisection,  showing  the  contour  and 
constitution  of  the  ccelian  floors  and  roofs. 

Fig.  112 — Transection  of  several  segments,  showing  the  coelian  parietes. 

§  1071.  Comments  vpon  the  Diagrame  of  the  Brain, — Aside  from  the  prominence  given 
to  the  aulat  these  diagrams,  so  far  as  they  are  correct,  convey  no  information  or  ideas  not 
already  the  common  property  of  uenrologists ;  they  are  intended  merely  as  visual  aids  to 
the  student  in  the  somewhat  onerous  task  of  learning  the  sequence  of  parts  and  associating 
the  names  therewith. 

They  do  not  accurately  represent  tiio  actual  condition  of  things  in  any  known  brain  at 
any  sta^  of  development.  They  correspond  most  closely  with  the  brains  of  the  frog  and 
Menobranchus,  bat  difl^r  from  the  former  in  the  disjunction  of  the  Lobi  olfadorii,  from 
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the  latter  in  the  greater  differentiation  of  the  segments,  and  from  both  in  the  subglobulai 
form  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

Ail  that  is  shown,  however,  might  reaily  exist  in  a  brain  without  contravention  of  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  organ  ;  hence,  even  if  consid- 
erable modification  of  detail  should  be  required,  such  diagrams  would  still  be  useful  as 
an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  brain. 

At  the  outset  the  student  will  do  well  to  regard  the  diagrams  as  purely  geometrical 
figures  or  as  repreeenting  hollow  masses  of  wood  or  iron.  The  shading  is  conventional, 
and  intended  t-o  be  uniform  excepting  with  the  three  nerves  of  special  sense  in  Fig.  110. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  difl*erence  between  the  true  nervous  parts  and  those 
{conarium  and  hypophyttis)  which  may  consist  of  very  different  material,  between  the  fibrous 
and  cellular  portions  of  the  nervous  tissue,  or  between  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
fibers  of  the  former. 

The  names,  however,  are  of  course  those  which  apply  to  the  various  parts  of  the  real 
brain.  They  are  usually  written  in  full  upon  or  near  the  parts,  but  in  Fig.  112,  A,  and  a 
few  other  cases,  abbreviations  are  employed  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  symmetrical 
figures. 

The  idea  of  diagrams  like  Fig.  110,  111,  was  derived  from  the  very  dear  and  suggestive 
views  of  the  typical  brain  given  by  Huxley  (A,  Fig.  19,  20) ;  the  only  dia<rrams  known  to  us 
comparable  with  those  in  Fig.  112  were  published  by  the  senior  author  {22,  PI.  Ill),  bat 
the  membranes  were  not  included.  The  transections  of  the  frog's  brain  given  by  Stieda 
(22,  Taf.  XVIII)  are  of  actual  sections  and  likewise  omit  the  membranes. 

§  1072.  Fig.  110— ffo)izontal  Section.— This  aflbrds  the  most  complete  view  of  all  of 
the  encephalic  cavities  (coelise)  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  segments  of 
the  organ. 

The  coeliaB  form  two  series,  mesal  and  lateral.  The  mesal  ooelise  are  direct  continua- 
tions of  the  canalis  centralis  of  the  myelon,  and  open  through  the  portae  into  the  lateral 
coeliae  on  either  side. 

The  walls  of  the  ccelisB  are  made  continuous  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  ;  in  gen- 
eral the  two  sides  are  similar,  but  those  of  the  mesocoelia  are  made  unlike  so  as  to  indicate 
one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  the  brains  of  the  frog  and  Menobranchus, 
which  will  be  specified  later.  The  left  of  the  two  lateral  masses  has  approximately  the 
form  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  adult  Amphibian  ;  the  right  has  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  primitive  form  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  embryo  in  all  Vertebrates ;  compare  Balfour, 
A,  II,  Fig.  257. 

The  pairs  of  dfftted  lines  at  the  left  of  the  figure  indicate  the  limits  of  the  encephalic 
segments,  the  names  of  which  are  written  between  the  ends  of  the  lines.  Of  these  names, 
only  one,  prosencephalon^  is  given  in  full ;  to  tlie  abbreviations  of  the  others,  meten.,  epen., 
etc.,  the  word  aphcUon  is  to  be  added  in  each  case.  On  the  right,  the  short  straight  lines 
are  likewise  intersegmrntal  like  those  in  Owen  (A,  III,  Fig.  46) ;  but  the  longer  lines  (A-H\ 
which  pass  to  the  similarly  lettered  parts  of  Fig.  112.  are  persegmentcU ;  that  is,  they 
pass  through  the  several  segments  instead  of  between  them. 

Three  special  sense  nerves  are  represented.  The  auditorius  {N.  au.)  arises  from  the 
metencephalon  ;  the  opticus  (iV.  op.)  from  the  mesencephalon  and  diencephalon,  and  the 
numerous  olfactorii  {NN.  ol)  from  the  rhinencephalon. 

The  only  portion  of  the  wall  here  particularly  specified  is  the  terma  {lamina  terminalis), 
forming  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  aula,  the  last  of  the  mesal  series  of  cavities. 

§  1073.  Fig.  lll^Mesal  aspect  of  the  right  half  of  an  ideal  simple  brain,  exclusive  of 
the  rhinencephalon  and  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  prosencephalon. — Of  course  only  the 
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mesal  ccelia  appear  in  this  figure,  but  the  extent  of  the  right  proocelia  is  indicated  at  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  right  hemispbaera. 

The  porta  is  represented  hy  the  dark  spot. 

The  order  of  sacceftsion  of  tlie  coeliie  and  of  the  segments  is  seen  to  be  the  same  as 
in  Kg.  110. 

As  in  Fig.  110,  the  shorter  transverse  lines  are  intersegmental,  and  the  longer  ones 
(A-H)  persef^mental.  In  most  cases  the  iatter  correspond  doseiy  with  those  of  the 
persegmental  lines  in  Fig.  110,  but  the  line  H  is  placed  farther  caudad,  there  being,  in 
the  frog  and  Menobranchus,  no  considerable  difference  between  the  parts  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

The  several  coelis  are  named  as  in  Fig.  110,  bat  in  place  of  the  names  of  the  ence- 
phalic segments  are  given  the  names  of  their  principal  parts  (§  1009). 

The  floor  of  the  mesocaStia  is  formed  by  the  parts  called  crura  cerebri  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  and  its  sides  and  roof  by  the  optici.  Between  the  optici  and  the  cerebellum 
proper,  and  perhaps  belongiLg  iu  port  to  both  segments,  is  a  thin  and  incurved  portion  of 
the  roof,  the  valvula  (Yieussenii). 

The  roof  of  the  diaecelia  is  variously  constituted.  Its  caudal  portion  consists  of  ner- 
vous tissue,  which  in  the  frog,  according  to  Wyman  (34,  11),  presents  commissural 
fibers,  the  postcommissura  (Stieda,  22,  17 ;  Ecker,  B,  Abt.  II,  10).  The  cephalic  part 
consists  mostly  of  the  membranes,  but  presents  the  thickening  commonly  known  as  cona- 
rium  or  epiphysis  or  pineal  gland  (Wyman,  34,  11),  which,  however,  may  be  only  an 
indication  of  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  true  conarium  (§  1064).  The  depressed  floor 
presents  a  diverticulum,  the  infundibulum,  leading  to  the  hypophysis  or  pituitary  body. 
Yentrad  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  floor  is  a  transverse  band  of  fibers,  the  chiasma  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

The  aula  forms  tlie  last  or  most  cephalic  of  the  mesal  series  of  cavities.  Most  of  its 
floor  and  part  of  its  cephalic  l)oundary  is  formed  by  the  terma,  of  which  the  prsecommis- 
sura  {pres.)  is  really  a  thickening  and  difierentiation. 

In  this  flgure,  instead  of  the  unbroken  lateral  walls  of  the  cceliae,  there  are  seen  the 
roofs  and  floors  of  the  me.al  serins,  irregular  in  contour  and  variously  constituted  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  proper  nervous  tissue  is  atrophied  in  several  places,  and  the  coelian 
parieties  consist  cliiefly  of  the  two  membranes,  the  enveloping  pia  and  the  lining  en- 
dyma  (§  1080). 

Each  of  these  membranes  is  represented  by  a  narrow  black  line,  while  in  this,  as  in 
Fig.  110,  the  surface  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  represented  by  a  heavy  line. 

The  metatela,  or  roof  of  the  metacoelia,  consists  chiefly  of  the  two  membranes.  The 
transverse  ridges  upon  its  ventral  aspect  in  the  frog  are  indicated  by  the  undulations  of 
the  cntal  line.  The  roofs  of  the  aula  and  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diacoelia  are  also  mem- 
branous {aiUatela  aud  diatda).  In  the  frog  and  Menobranchus,  although  not  in  the  higher 
Yertebrates,  the  diacoelian  floor  is  devoid  of  nervous  tissue  along  the  meson,  but  no  special 
name  is  given  thereto. 

§  1074  Fig.  112. — Transections  of  an  ideal  simple  brain  at  several  points. 

The  points  of  transection  are  indicated  by  the  lines  connected  with  Fig.  110  and  by 
the  letters  A-H.  Of  course  the  continuity  of  the  coeliie  cannot  appear  in  these  sections, 
but  they  combine  the  distinctive  features  of  the  other  two  in  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sides  and  of  the  roof  and  floor. 

(A)  Transection  of  the  Myelon. — ^More  accurate  representations  are  given  of  this  in 
Fig.  99, 100,  109,  but  this  indicates  the  existence  of  the  canalis  centralis,  which  expands 
to  form  the  coeli«,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  deeply  fluted  colunm  of  cinerea,  which 
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is  here  made  black  ;  the  shaded  portions  represent  the  lateral,  dorsal  and  ventral  oolonuw 
of  alba. 

The  abbreviations  signify  as  follows  :—(^/n.  d,  Columna  dorsalis — "  posterior  white  " 
column.  Cim.L,  Columna  lateralis — "lateral  white"  colunm.  Glm,v.,  Columna  ven- 
trails — '* anterior  white*'  column.  F.  dms.^  Fissura  dorsimesalis — "posterior"  fissui^. 
F.  i)ms.j  Fissura  ventrimesalis — "anterior"  fissure.  Cm,  d,,  Cornu  dorsale  dneres — 
"  posterior  horn  of  gray  matter."  Om.  v. ,  Cornu  ventrale  cineresB — '*  anterior  horn  of  gray 
matter." 

(B)  Metencephalon. — The  ventrimesal  fissure  is  nearly  obliterated,  but  the  sides  of 
the  dorsimesal  are  widely  separated,  and  the  central  canal  opened  into  connection  with 
the  space,  metacoelia,  so  formed.  The  roof  of  the  metacoelia  is  the  metatela,  composed 
of  the  pia  and  endyma,  and  the  mesal  ridge  is  indicated  by  the  undulation  of  the  latter. 

(C)  Epencephalon. — The  floor  and  sides  of  the  epicoelia  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
metaooelia  in  the  frog  and  Menobranchus,  but  in  Mammals  the  former  is  reinforced  by  the 
poMj  and  the  latter  presents  three  sets  of  fibers,  the  peduneuU  of  the  cerd>ellum.  This 
latter  is  here  represented  in  its  essentia]  character  as  a  bridge  ater  the  epicaHia  (Ecker,  B, 
Abt.  II,  8),  without  the  mesal  furrow  which  indicates  the  junction  of  the  optici  and 
thalami  of  the  two  sides. 

(D)  Mesencephalon. — Aside  from  its  greater  width,  the  chief  difference  between  this 
region  and  the  epencephalon  is  the  existence  of  the  distinct  dortimemil  furrow^  whence 
the  name  corpus  higeminum.  In  the  l^igher  Vertebrates,  the  floor  of  the  mesoccslia  is 
more  or  less  difierentiated  as  the  crura  cerebri.  In  Menobranchus  the  mesocoelia  is 
large  and  simple  ;  in  most  Mammals  it  is  narrowed  by  the  approximately  uniform  thick- 
ening of  all  the  walls,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  passage.  In  the  frog  the  cavity  is 
very  irregular,  and  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  indicate  its  form,  excepting  on  the  left  of 
Fig.  110 ;  hence  the  difierence  from  Fig.  16  and  17  of  Stieda  (22). 

(£)  Diencephalon. — This  transection  is  through  the  caudal  portion  of  the  segment. 
The  thalami  constitute  the  sides  of  the  diaccelia,  and  their  roof  presents  the  special  band 
of  fibers  known  as  the  postcommissura  {pes.).  At  the  ventrimeson  the  proper  nervous 
floor  is  absent,  but  the  two  membranes  are  unbroken.  The  slightly  protuberant  floor 
answers  to  the  more  distinct  tuber  etnereum  of  the  higher  Vertebrates ;  compare  Stieda 
(22,  Fig.  18).  In  the  right  of  the  diaccelia  is  represented  a  section  of  the  free  part  of 
the  right  diaplexus  of  Menobranchus  (§  1097),  which  does  not  exist  in  the  frog. 

(F)  Diencephalon. — This  is  through  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  segment.  The  two 
lateral  figures  represent  the  caudal  ends  of  the  hemiapharcB,  which  project  caudad  conend- 
erably  beyond  their  points  of  attachment.  In  the  diencephalic  portion  of  the  figure,  the 
sides  are  the  thinner  cephalic  portions  of  the  thalami,  and  the  floor  is  reinforced  by  the 
chiasma ;  the  roof  is  membranous  at  the  sides,  but  thickened  at  the  meson  to  form  the 
eonarium  or  its  continuation  (§  1084). 

(G)  Prosencephalon — Aula  and  Porta. — The  two  procoelise  are  seen  to  communicate 
with  a  mesal  cavity,  the  aula,  through  the  two  portae.  The  floor  of  the  aula  is  here 
formed  by  the  terma,  but  the  roof  {aulatela)  consists  of  only  the  membranes.  Compare 
Stieda  (22,  Fig.  21),  where,  however,  the  membranes  are  omitted,  and  the  caudal  border 
of  the  prcBcammissura  is  included,  ao  as  to  separate  the  dorsal  part  of  the  aula  proper  f  ronoi 
the  cephalo-ventral  portion. 

(H)  Prosencephalon — ffemisphcBra. — This  figure  may  represent  the  transection  of 
almost  any  portion  of  the  prosencephalon  or  rhinencephalon  cephalad  of  the  terma ;  com- 
pare Stieda  (22,  Fig.  22),  The  hemispheres  are  usually  in  contact,  but  are  united  organ- 
ically  only  in  Mammals  (by  the  caUosum),    Their  cavities  {proecUia)  communicate  with 
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each  other  ooly  through  the  portCB  aud  auUi,  In  addition  to  the  line  representing  the  pia 
in  direct  contact  with  the  niasees,  the  arachnaidea  {arch.)  is  represented  bj  the  line 
bridging  the  interval  between  them. 

§  1076.  Relations  of  the  Ccelis. — These  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Fig  110,  repre- 
senting a  horizontal  section  of  the  typical  brain.  The  coeliae  form  two  series,  caudal  and 
cephalic.  The  former  are  mesal  or  azjgons,  the  latter  are  lateral  or  paired.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  roughly  compared  to  a  two-tined  fork,  the  handle  representing  the  mesal 
series  and  the  prongs  the  two  lateral  extensions. 

A  more  accurate  analogy  is  with  the  apartments  of  a  house.  A  narrow  passage  (the 
canalis  centraUs  of  the  myelon)  opens  into  a  wider  apartment,  or  rather  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments but  slightly  distinguished  from  each  other.  From  the  farther  (cephalic)  end  {aula)  a 
passage  (porta)  upon  either  side  opens  into  a  wing  or  lateral  extension,  each  containing 
two  apartments,  the  second  of  which  is  closed  at  the  fie^her  end. 

§  1076.  Comparison  of  the  Brain  with  a  House. — Let  us  imagine  that  a  house  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  apartments  in  the  order  represented  in  Fig.  110  is  completely  envel- 
oped by  a  continuous  layer  of  tarred  paper,  and  that  its  rooms  are  lined  throughout 
with  wall  paper,  the  ceilings  and  floors  being  covered  with  the  same. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  (1)  the  proper  wooden  wall  of  any  apartment  might  be  so 
reduced  in  thickness  at  any  point  as  to  hardly  merit  the  name ;  (2)  it  might  be  omitted 
altogether  along  a  given  line,  leaving  only  the  two  layers  of  paper ;  (8)  a  fold  of  the  cntal 
or  lining  paper  might  hang  within  the  apartment ;  (4)  l)etween  the  two  layers  of  the  fold 
might  be  interposed  a  fold  of  the  ectal  or  covering  paper ;  (5)  instead  of  a  complete  fold 
of  the  ectal  paper  there  might  be  supported  in  the  fold  of  the  ental  some  looped  strings  or 
fringes  connected  primarily  with  the  ectal  layer. 

It  is  also  evident  that  (1)  while  the  fold  of  ental  paper  is  really  projected  into  the  apart- 
ment, (2)  the  fold  of  ectal  paper,  or  the  strings  or  fringes  of  that  paper,  are  covered  by  the 
ental  paper,  and  are  therefore  not  reaUp  within  the  apartment ;  (3)  any  force  applied  from 
within  or  without  will  be  likely  to  rupture  tlie  wall  along  the  line  of  interruption  of  the 
proper  wooden  wall,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  ental  paper  therefrom 
to  form  the  fold. 

§  1077.  Arachnoidea. — After  the  removal  of  the  cranium  and  the  dura  which  lines  it, 
the  brain  of  the  frog,  cat,  man,  and  presumably  of  all  Vertebrates,  is  found  to  be  covered 
by  two  membranes.  Of  these,  the  ectal  is  the  more  delicate,  and  is  known  as  the  arach- 
noid. It  was  formerly  described  as  presenting  two  layers,  a  vUeeral  next  to  the  brain  and 
a  parietal  lining  the  dura ;  according  to  Quain  (A,  II,  578),  there  is  insufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  not  represented  herein. 

The  arachnoid  passes  from  lobe  to  lobe  and  from  fold  to  fold  across  intervening  spaces 
or  fissures,  or  dips  bat  slightly  therein. 

g  1078.  Pia. — This  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  brain,  follows  closely  the  contour  of 
the  lobes  and  folds,  is  pigmented  in  the  frog  and  some  other  animals,  and  supports  blood 
veisels  which  send  branches  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  pia  is  represented  in  all  parts  of  Fig.  Ill  and  112 ;  the  arachnoid  only  in  Fig. 
112,  H. 

g  1079.  Endyma,—A&  intimated  by  Todd  (A,  634),  Duval  {2»  164),  Wyman  (34,  15), 
Balfour  (A,  II,  864).  and  Quain  (A,  II,  510),  and  conOrmed  by  our  observations,  all  parts 
of  the  true  cavities  of  the  vertebrate  brain  are  lined  by  a  smooth  epithelium  called  epen- 
dyma  or  endyma,  the  shorter  name  being  preferable.  This  is  akin  to  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  secretes  a  watery  liquid  which  may  (as  in  hydroeephaltis)  be  produced  in  large 
amount. 
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§  lOSO.  Tel<B.—T\\ei  pia  bears  to  the  brain  which  it  covers  the  relation  which  the 
tarred  paper  does  to  the  hoiise,  while  the  paper  covering  the  interior  walls  is  represented 
in  the  brain  by  the  endyma. 

Where  the  proper  nervous  substance  of  the  coelian  parietes  is  atrophied  so  that  the  pia 
and  the  endyma  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  the  resultant  is  called  a  tda. 

With  the  cat,  and  probably  with  other  animals,  the  tele  sometimes  seem  to  be  not 
altogether  devoid  of  nervous  structure ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  quite  possible  that  between 
a  true  membranous  tela  and  a  thin  nervous  lamina  like  the  cephalic  part  of  the  vahula 
there  may  be  at  least  one  intermediate  condition. 

When  the  pia  is  removed,  the  telse,  being  connected  therewith,  axe  apt  to  be  torn  off ; 
but  the  consequent  expostire  of  the  catiHea  is  no  more  proof  of  tJie  presence  of  a  natural  ori- 
fice than  is  the  fontaneUe  of  a  child,  after  the  removal  oft/is  scalp  and  the  dura,  evidence 
that  the  cranial  cavity  is  naturaUy  in  free  communication  wUh  the  outside  of  the  head, 

§  1081.  Plexuses. — Notwithstanding  the  more  or  less  elaborate  accounts  in  works  upon 
Descriptive  Anatomy,  and  some  recent  efforts  to  elucidate  their  mode  of  development, 
the  precise  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  plexuses  is  far  from  well  ascertained.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  a  plexus  may  be  formed  in  two  or  more  ways  in  diff^arent  species  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  brain. 

As  we  understand  the  matter,  a  coelian  plexus  is  formed  in  one  of  two  ways : — 

(A)  Certain  vessels  of  the  pia  are  protruded  entad  of  the  proper  nervous  parietes  so  as 
apparently  to  enter  the  coeliee. 

(B)  Certain  parts  of  the  pia  containing  vessels  are  carried  as  folds  entad  of  the  parietes 
so  as  apparently  to  enter  the  coeliaB  (Fig.  121). 

In  either  case  the  endyma  along  the  line  of  interruption  of  the  proper  nervous  wall  is 
reflected  upon  the  intruded  pia  or  vessels  and  covers  them  completely ;  hence,  while  the 
thinness  of  the  epithelium  permits  osmosis  to  occur  practically  as  if  the  vessels  were  free, 
yet  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  they  are  not  free,  but  are  excluded  from  the  cavity 
just  as  the  kidney  or  the  intestine  is  excluded  from  the  abdomen  by  the  visceral  layer  of 
peritoneum  (Fig.  78) ;  in  fact,  the  cases  are  strictly  comparable. 

§  1082.  The  alleged  "  Foramen  of  if/7^enrfte."— Magendie  described  (A),  under  the 
name  "orifice  des  cavitts  encephaliques,"  an  opening  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  the 
metatela  near  the  caudal  end  of  the  metacoelia.  Luschka  figured  it  (A,  Taf.  Ill,  Fig.  1), 
but  no  other  representation  is  known  to  us,  althougli  its  existence  is  generally  admitted 
(as  in  Quain,  A,  II,  513  ;  Mihalko\'ics,  A,  59). 

Todd,  however  (A,  641),  believes  such  an  orifice  to  be  artificially  produced  ;  the  senior 
author  (/^,  548,  555)  could  not  find  it  in  the  cat,  and  its  natural  presence  is  emphatically 
denied  by  Duval  (1, 33).    See,  however,  Westbrook  (i). 

§  1083.  Complete  Circumscription  of  the  Cavities. — First  in  1876 
(Wilder,  4 ;  9, 136),  and  frequently  since,  we  have  made  upon  the 
cat's  brain  experiments  (by  inflation  with  air  and  by  the  injection 
of  alcohol,  water  and  plaster),  which  failed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  natural  communication  (as  by  the  rima  or  "fissure  of  Bi- 
chat"  or  "great  transverse  fissure")  between  the  coelise  and  the 
exterior. 

Upon  a  point  of  general  arrangement  like  this  there  is  every 
presumption  in  favor  of  uniformity  throughout  the  vertebrate  series ; 
hence  we  may  fairly  regard  the  ccdioe  (excepting  at  an  early  stage 
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of  development)  as  completely  circwmscribedj  usuaUy  by  nervous 
tissue^  always  hy  membraTies. 

This  idea  is  more  or  less  distinctly  enunciated,  upon  yarioos  grounds  and  respecting 
yarious  animals,  by  the  following  writers :  Foster  and  Langley  (A,  224);  Balfour  (A,  864); 
Todd  (A,  634);  Mihalkoyics  (A,  115);  Duyal  (;?,  88);  Quain  (A,  II,  546);  Hadlich  (/); 
LOwe  (A) :  Miyart  (B,  266) ;  and  probably  others. 

§  1084.  The  Ckmarial  Tube. — The  aboye  statement  respecting  the  complete  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  cceliae  excluded  the  earlier  embryonic  stages  on  account  of  the  yiews  of  Gdtte 
(A).  According  to  this  obseryer,  as  briefly  stated  by  Balfour  (A,  856),  the  conarium  is  the 
remnant  of  the  canal  by  which,  as  is  commonly  belieyed  for  Vertebrates  in  general,  the  cayity 
of  the  embryo  myelencephalon  communicates  with  the  ectal  surface  of  the  head.  Accord- 
ing to  Stieda,  as  stated  by  Balfour  (A,  857),  a  part  of  the  conarial  trace  persists  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cranium  with  some  Amphibia,  and  the  corresponding  orifice  of  the  cranium 
is  identified  as  the  parietal  foramen  of  some  fossil  Reptiles  by  Owen  (1).  The  entire 
"  conario-hypophysial  tract,''  as  it  is  termed  by  Owen,  has  great  morphological  interest, 
but  for  our  present  purposes  it  seems  best  to  omit  any  detailed  account  of  the  yarious 
yiews,  and  to  refer  only  to  tlie  generally  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  primitiye  origin  of  the 
hypophysis  from  the  alimentary  canal.  (Owen,  1 ;  Bnlfour.  A,  II,  858  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  735  ; 
Foster  and  Balfour,  A,  91 ;  Parker  and  Bettany,  A,  10 ;  Mihalkoyics,  A,  88). 

STUDY  OF  THE  AMPHIBIAN  BRAIN. 

§  1085.  Obtaining  the  Animals. — Direotions  for  proouring  frogs 
and  Menobranchi  and  caring  for  them  will  be  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Large  examples  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  study  of  the  brain, 
and  they  should  be  obtained  alive  or  freshly  killed. 

§  1086.  Killing. — Place  the  animal  in  a  jar  or  covered  vessel  of 
water,  and  pour  off  any  water  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  simply 
submerge  it. 

Pour  in  a  little  chloroform,  not  more  than  6  cc. ;  it  wiU  sink  to 
the  bottom  as  oily  looking  drops.  The  movements  of  the  animal 
will  usually  diffuse  it  more  or  less,  and  the  vessel  may  be  shaken  if 
necessary.    Death  will  ensue  in  10-30  minutes. 

If  ether  is  used,  it  will  float  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  the  ves- 
sel must  be  shaken,  a  longer  time  is  required,  and  the  animal  is 
more  likely  to  revive  unless  the  subsequent  operations  are  done 
without  delay. 

If  no  anaesthetic  is  at  hand,  decapitation  may  be  performed  with 
the  bone  scissors  by  cutting  caudad  from  each  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  caudal  margin  of  the  brachium  in  the  frog  and  the  caudal 
gill  in  Menobrauchus,  and  then  cutting  transversely  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  cranium  and  maxilla,  with  the  first  two  or  three  vertebrae, 
from  the  mandible  and  the  rest  of  the  body.     TTiis  should  be  first 
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practiced  upon  dead  animals^  arid  sTiovld  he  done  very  rapidly 
and  by  only  three  strokes  of  the  scissors. 

If  only  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  brain  is  wanted  for  some  special  purpose,  the  animal 
may  be  piihed  as  directed  in  the  Appendix ;  the  brain  should  be  exposed  at  once  so  as  to 
prevent  the  clotting  of  blood  about  it. 

If  a  UHid  is  used,  it  should  be  put  into  a  small  jar  or  under  an  *'  open-top  "  bell  jar,  and 
a  sponge  saturated  with  chloroform  suspended  by  a  string  near  the  top.  In  handling  the 
toad,  it  is  well  to  protect  the  fingers  with  gloves  or  a  cloth,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  acrid  dennal  secretion  into  the  eyes. 

§  1087.  Injection.— For  the  special  study  of  the  teUs  and  pleniseSt  the  vessels  should 
be  injected.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  with  cold  flowing  blue  material  from  the 
bulbuB  arteriosus  ;  see  Appendix. 

§  1088.  Exposure  of  the  Frog's  Brain — Instruments  and  Ma- 
terials.— Small  tray  with  waste  paper ;  bit  of  cloth  ;  arthrotome ; 
coarse  forceps ;  pointed  nippers ;  bone  scissors,  not  too  dull ;  wide 
mouthed  vial  containing  at  least  25  cc.  of  62-67  per  cent  alcohol ; 
(to  10  cc.  of  water  add  15  or  20  cc.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol ;  see 
§  273) ;  refer  to  some  figure  of  the  brain  (§  1093). 

Fix  the  head  by  introducing  the  tip  of  the  left  index  into  the 
mouth  and  applying  the  poUex  upon  the  snout.  With  the  scissors 
or  arthrotome,  divide  the  skin  between  the  cephalic  angles  of  the 
eyes. 

With  the  forceps,  grasp  the  caudal  cut  edge  of  skin,  and  with 
the  scissors,  cut  the  skin  along  a  line  extending  approximately  cau- 
dad  and  just  mesad  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  {memhrana  tympani)  on 
each  side  as  far  as  a  point  opposite  the  caudal  border  of  the  bra- 
chium.  Connect  the  caudal  ends  of  the  two  incisions  so  as  to  remove 
the  flap. 

Grasp  the  left  dorsal  eyelid,  and  with  the  scissors  cut  mesad  of 
the  eyeball,  gradually  everting  it  and  cutting  the  muscles  until  the 
round,  white  N.  opticus  is  divided.  Then  cut  more  boldly  and 
remove  the  entire  ball. 

From  the  orbit  push  a  scissors  blade  through  the  mucosa  into 
the  mouth,  and  cut  cephalad  through  the  snout.  Then  cut  caudad 
in  the  same  way,  along  the  same  line  or  a  little  farther  laterad,  as 
far  as  the  skin  was  removed.  Finally,  cut  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  so  as  to  remove  the  bony  projection  containing  the  left  tym- 
panum or  middle  ear. 

With  the  nippers,  tear  up  the  muscles  dorsad  and  laterad  of  the 
caudal  part  of  the  cranium  and  the  first  two  or  three  vertebr». 

Cautiously  nip  off  the  projecting  border  of  the  cranium  at  the 
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orbit  until  the  left  Lobus  olfactorius  or  the  hemisphere  is  exposed. 
Continue  to  remove  that  side  of  the  cranium  and  the  roof  in  very 
small  pieces  and  with  great  care.  The  widest  part  of  the  brain  {me- 
sencephalon^  optici)  lies  opposite  where  the  tympanum  was  removed, 
and  is  liable  to  injury  unless  the  adjoining  cartilaginous  capsule  of 
the  internal  ear  is  removed  very  cautiously. 

Gaudad  of  the  mesencephalon  the  brain  is  narrower  and  merges 
intp  the  myelon^  which  must  be  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
neural  arches ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  part  of  a  thin  car- 
tilaginous plate  upon  the  shoulder,  the  suprascapula  (§  383). 

Pass  a  scissors  blade  through  the  pharynx  to  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  separate  the  cranium  and 
two  or  three  vertebrae  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

§  1089.  Exposure  of  the  Brain  of  Menohranchus, — Instruments 
and  materials  (§  1088).  With  the  arthrotome,  cut  tlie  skin  upon  a 
transverse  line  just  cephalad  of  the  eyes.  With  the  scissors,  cut 
caudad  along  a  line  just  mesad  of  the  eye  on  each  side  to  a  point 
opposite  the  caudal  gill.  Raise  and  remove  the  flap  so  outlined, 
noting  that  the  skin  adheres  more  closely  than  in  the  frog,  and  that 
between  it  and  the  cranium  there  are  considerable  muscles. 

With  the  arthrotome  scrape  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  begin- 
ning at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  exposed  area.  Alternately  ventri- 
duct  and  dorsiduct  the  head  so  as  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
occipito-atlantal  arthron.  With  the  arthrotome,  carefully  pick  up 
the  membrane  between  the  atlantal  neural  arch  and  the  cranium  so 
as  to  expose  the  metencephalon  (medulla). 

With  the  nippers  remove  the  neural  arches  of  the  first  two  or 
three  vertebrae,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  myelon.  Then  remove 
the  occiput  in  like  manner,  inserting  the  nipper  blade  but  a  very  little 
way.  The  larger  part  of  the  cranial  roof  is  very  thin  and  may  often 
be  lifted  in  slivers  upon  the  point  of  the  arthrotome,  but  with  large 
individuals  the  nippers  may  be  needed.  Special  pains  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  metatela^  a  pigmented  and  vascular  curtain 
just  cephalad  of  the  occiput,  which  sometimes  adheres  to  the  skull 
or  is  caught  by  the  point  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  is  exposed,  with  the  scissors 
cut  away  the  left  side  of  the  head  along  the  line  of  incision  of  the 
skin,  and  then  cut  across  the  vertebral  column  and  other  parts 
obliquely  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  incision  to  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

27 
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§  1090.  Preservation. — Place  the  preparation  in  the  62-67  per 
cent,  alcohol  for  at  least  two  days.  Then  transfer  it  to  96  per  cent, 
alcohol,  where  it  should  remain  if  a  permanent  preparation  k  to  be 
made.  For  most  purposes  it  is  best  to  leave  the  brain  supported  by 
part  of  the  cranium.  If  the  base  of  the  brain  is  to  be  specially 
studied,  the  base  of  the  skull  must  be  more  completely  removed ; 
it  is  thin,  but  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  brain  that  much  care  is 
required. 

§  1091.  Labeling. — To  the  vial  containing  the  brain  should  be  affixed  a  tag  (§  182) 
bearing  the  name  of  the  gen^iu  and,  if  possible,  of  the  specks,  and  stating  the  ux  and 
localUy  of  the  animal,  the  date  of  the  preparation,  and  the  name  of  the  preparator. 

The  genoB  will  be  either  Menobranchus  (sometimes  called  Neeturue),  Rana  (frog),  or 
Btifo  (toad).  Probably  there  is  only  a  single  species  of  Menobranchos,  lateralis,  but  the 
doubt  upon  this  point  renders  the  noting  of  the  locality,  essential.  Of  the  toad  there  is 
but  one  species,  lentiginosus  {Americana),  common  in  the  Northern  United  States.  There 
are  several  species  of  frogs,  the  largest  being  the  pipiens  of  some  authors,  but  the  CcUesbi- 
ana  according  to  Jordan's  *'  Manual "  (A,  188). 

If  any  generalizations  are  to  be  based  upon  the  specific  characters  of  the  brain,  and 
there  is  doubt  respecting  the  determination,  the  entire  body  should  be  kept  for  reference, 
and  labeled  like  the  brain. 

With  the  female  Menobrancbus  the  vent  is  a  simple  longitudinal  slit,  but  with  the 
male  it  presents  numerous  papillce,  especially  in  tbe  spring.  If  in  doubt,  open  the  abdo- 
men and  note  that  the  testes  are  elongated  solid  organs,  while  the  ovaries  are  thin  walled 
sacs,  one  on  each  side,  with  ova  of  two  or  more  sizes,  the  largest  in  the  spring  being  yel- 
low and  nearly  as  large  as  small  peas.  With  frogs  and  toads  the  testes  are  small  oval 
bodies,  while  the  ovaries  are  voluminous  laminte  with  dark  colored  eggs. 

§  1092.  Qeneral  Inspection  of  the  .Amphibian  Brain. — In  what 
follows,  including  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
give  exhaustive  descriptions  or  directions. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  frog's  brain,  none  of  its 
parts  are  known  as  they  should  be,  and  that  of  Menobrancbus  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known  at  all  excepting  in  the  most  general  way.  But  our  ignorance  of  many  details  of 
their  anatomy  need  not  prevent  our  use  of  them  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  features 
of  brain  construction  which  are  comparatively  obvious  with  them,  but  obscured  with  the 
brains  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Since  the  frog  is  the  more  common  and  likely  to  be  used  more  frequently,  the  directions 
apply  primarily  to  it,  while  the  peculiarities  of  Menobrancbus  are  separately  mentioned. 

§  1093.  Frogs'  brains  are  figured  and  more  or  less  fully  described  in  the  following 
works  and  papers.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  figures  are  original  in  only  the  first  seven  : 
Wyman,  34 ;  Ecker,  B  ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  Fig.  283;  Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A, 
PI.  II ;  Laurencet,  A,  PI.  II ;  Spurzheim,  A,  PI.  Ill ;  Bourgery  and  Jacob,  A,  VIII.  PI.  22, 
Fig.  4 ;  Mivart.  A,  Fig.  74  ;  Huxley,  A,  Fig  59  ;  Cyon,  A,  Taf.  24 ;  McAlpine,  A,  PI  21 ; 
Burdon-Sauderson,  A,  PI.  109  ;  Packard,  A,  Fig.  873. 

Figures  of  the  brain  of  Jfenobranchus  or  other  urodelous  Amphibia  are  given  in  the 
following ;  the  accompanying  descriptions  are  usually  very  meager :  Mayer,  A  ,*  Laorenoet, 
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A.  PI.  II ;  Wyman,  34,  PI.  I ;   Dugeg.  4,  PI.  10  ;  Bourgeiy  and  Jacob,  A,  VIII,  PI.  22, 
Fig.  7  ;  Owen  (Linnean  Transactions,  XVIII,  PI.  27). 

§  1094.  Instruments  and  Materials, — Tripod  magnifier;  fine 
forceps ;  beaded  bristles  ;  small  dish  of  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol  or  15 
per  cent,  glycerin  in  which  the  brain  may  be  dipped,  or  a  vial  of  the 
same  with  a  quill  duster  for  applying  the  liquid. 

Keep  the  brain  wet  with  the  alcohol  or  glycerin. 

Remove  the  white  masses  of  calcareous  crystals  at  the  side  of 
the  caudal  region. 

Compare  the  several  regions  with  Fig.  110,  or  vrith  figures  in 
other  works  (§  1093). 

§  1095.  Note  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  myelon  to  form  the 
metencephalon  (medulla),  abrupt  in  the  frog,  very  gradual  in  Men- 
obranchus. 

Note  the  pigmented  metatela  which  forms  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  metencephalon. 

If  the  metatela  is  in  place,  its  cephalic  border  more  or  less  com- 
pletely covers  the  cerebellum.  Grasp  its  sinistro-cephalic  angle 
with  the  forceps  and  invert  it  gently  until  it  lies  dextrad  of  the 
metencephalon.  Note  its  thickness  as  compared  with  the  myelonal 
pia^  and  the  symmetrical  corrugation  of  the  ental  surface.  The 
cavity  thus  exposed  is  the  metacoelia  (ventriculus  quartus). 

In  Mcnobranchas  the  metacoelia  is  much  elongated,  and  the  caudal  part  of  the  meta- 
tela is  very  thin. 

Cautiously  remove  the  aroAihnoid  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
entire  brain,  excepting  just  between  the  divergent  caudal  ends  of 
the  hemispheres ;  it  is  little  if  at  all  pigmented,  and  bridges  the 
interhemispheral  fissure  as  shown  in  Pig.  112,  H. 

The  widest  region  is  the  mesencephalon  (optici),  the  pia  of 
which  is  thickly  pigmented.  Note  the  marked  mesal  furrow  be- 
tween the  two  lateral  convexities,  and  that  the  longer  axes  of  the 
latter  diverge  cephalad. 

In  Menobranchos  the  mesencephalon  is  but  little  wider  than  the  adjoining  segments, 
the  mesal  furrow  is  very  shallow,  and  the  lateral  masses  hardly  merit  the  name  of  lobes. 

Between  the  optici  and  the  metaccBlia  is  a  narrow  transverse 
band,  unpigmented  and  with  its  caudal  margin  dorsiverted,  and 
separated  from  the  optici  by  a  somewhat  deep  furrow.  This  is  the 
oerebelluniy  the  dorsal  part  of  the  epencephalon. 
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In  Menobranchus  the  cerebellam  Ib  very  narrow,  its  caudal  margin  is  not  dorsiverted, 
there  is  no  farrow  between  it  and  the  optid,  and  it  is  distinguishable  from  them  mainlj 
by  the  absence  of  pigment. 

The  diencephalon  is  decidedly  narrower  than  the  parts  cepha- 
lad  and  caudad  of  it  and  is  partly  covered  by  their  projections,  and 
the  mesal  furrow  is  less  deep  than  between  the  optici.  In  Meno- 
branchus  its  caudal  limit  is  not  easy  to  assign. 

Upon  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diencephalon  rests  the  conarium 
(or  its  continuation,  §  1084) ;  this  body  is  not  round,  as  almost  uni- 
versally shown,  but  oval^  and  arUeeerted  so  as  to  rest  also  upon  the 
roof  of  the  avla. 

If  the  cephalic  (really  dorsal)  end  of  the  conarium  is  cautiously 
elevated,  there  will  be  exposed  a  delicate  membrane,  the  aulatela, 
or  roof  of  the  aula. 

The  hemispheres^  the  largest  portion  of  the  prosencephalon^  con- 
stitute the  widest  part  of  the  brain  with  Menobranchus,  and  the 
longest  in  both  it  and  the  frog.  In  the  latter  they  are  compressed, 
in  the  former  depressed.  As  already  indicated,  their  caudal  ends 
flare  laterad  so  as  to  partly  embrace  the  diencephalon  and  nearly 
reach  the  optici  in  the  frog.  Their  mesal  surfaces  are  in  contact, 
but  may  be  separated  in  the  cephalic  part  by  blowing  between 
them  or  by  a  beaded  bristle. 

At  the  cephalic  end  of  each  hemisphere  is  attached  the  corre- 
sponding Lobus  olfactorius^  the  lateral  half  of  the  rhinencephalon. 
The  Nervi  olfactorii  may  be  traced  thence  to  the  nasal  capsules. 
The  lobes  are  separate  in  Menobranchus  as  in  most  Vertebrates, 
but  in  the  frog  and  other  Anura  they  are  united  by  connective  tis- 
sue constituting  a  psewdo-commissura. 

%  1096.  Dissection  of  the  Amphibian  Brain. — The  arachnoidea 
and  the  metaiela  have  been  removed  as  directed  in  §  1095. 

Instruments  and  Material, — Tripod  magnifier;  fine  forceps; 
beaded  bristles ;  very  sharp  scalpel,  preferably  small ;  fine  scissors ; 
syringotome  or  tracer ;  flexible  blowpipe  (§  138)  ;  alcohol  or  glycerin 
as  directed  in  §  1094. 

Note  at  the  bottom  of  the  metacoclia  a  mesal  furrow^  which  is 
continuous  caudad  with  the  cannlis  centralis  of  the  myelon. 

With  the  flexible  blowpipe,  blow  cephalad  under  the  cerehel'- 
Iv/rn^  and  note  that  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  inflated^  showing 
the  existence  of  a  coTttintums  series  of  cavitiesj  as  represented  in 
Pig.  110. 
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With  the  scalpel  previously  dipped  in  alcohol,  or  with  the  fine 
scissors,  cut  off  obliquely  the  latero-caudal  angle  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. This  exposes  the  corresponding  proccelia,  and  blowing 
into  it  inflates  all  the  other  parts.  With  the  scissors,  remove  the 
entire  latero-dorsal  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  noting  its  extension, 
rhiuocodlia,  into  the  base  of  the  Lobus  olfactorius. 

Blow  gently  upon  the  mesal  waU  of  the  hemisphere  at  about  its 
middle,  and  note  the  presence  of  an  orifice  through  which  air  passes 
into  the  other  coelise ;  this  is  the  left  porta  or  "  foramen  of  Monro." 
Note  the  continuity  of  the  hemisphere  wall  at  all  other  points. 

Wjman  mentions  (34, 15),  but  does  not  fignre,  another  opening  from  the  proccelia 
dorsad  of  the  thalamus ;  this,  as  he  suggests,  would  probably  correspond  with  the  rirmt  or 
**  fissure  of  Bichat."  It  could  not  appear  until  after  the  removal  of  the  pla,  and  we  have 
not  satisfied  ourselves  of  its  existence. 

Pass  the  beaded  bristle  through  the  porta  toward  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  note  that  it  enters  the  other  proccelia,  as  indicated 
by  the  protrusion  of  its  wall  at  some  point. 

Just  cephalad  of  the  porta  is  an  elliptical  raised  surface  which 
is  thought  by  some  (Wyman,  34,  15)  to  represent  the  striatum  of 
the  higher  Vertebrates,  but  there  is  doubt  upon  this  point. 

In  MenobranchuB  the  porta  is  partly  filled  by  a  plexus  which  extends  cephalad  in  the 
proccelia ;  this  is  the  praplexuSt  which  may  be  snipped  off  with  the  scissors,  but  never 
pulled  up<jn.  The  porta  is  much  longer  than  in  the  frog,  but  there  is  no  thickening  of 
the  mesal  waU  of  the  hemisphere  like  the  supposed  striatum  of  the  frog. 

With  the  scalpel,  remove  the  lateral  prominence  of  the  left  opti- 
cuSj  and  note  that  a  somewhat  expanded  lateral  portion  of  the 
mesoccdlia  communicates  by  a  constricted  orifice  with  the  mesal 
portion  and  so  with  the  corresponding  expansion  in  the  right  opti- 
cus. Then  remove  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  entire  mesoccBlia  with  the 
scalpel  and  scissors,  and  note  the  marked  folding,  the  valvula,  by 
which  the  cerebellum  is  continuous  therewith.  Pass  a  bristle  ven- 
trad  of  the  cerebellum  into  the  mesoccelia,  and  then  sinistro-cepha- 
lad  through  the  diacoelia  so  as  to  emerge  in  the  left  proccelia. 

Slice  off  the  caudal  part  of  the  diaccelian  roof,  including  the  part 
known  as  postcommissura.  Note  that  the  walls  (thalami)  are  quite 
thick  and  nearly  in  contact,  but  that  the  interval  is  a  nearly  simple 
vertical  fissure  and  not  a  wide  and  partly  divided  cavity  like  the 
mesoccelia.  Pass  a  bristle  caudo-ventrad  so  as  to  enter  the  jhy- 
pophysis. 
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By  placing  the  bead  of  the  bristle,  or  the  tip  of  the  tracer  or 
syringotome,  in  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diaccelia,  note  that  the  roof, 
diatela,  is  partly  membranous  and  partly  formed  by  the  thickening 
known  as  the  conarium  (§  1084). 

Then  slice  away  the  thalami  to  a  still  lower  level  so  as  to  expose 
the  diacoelian  floor.  Note  that  it  is  depressed,  and  bounded  caudad 
and  cephalad  by  transverse  ridges  ;  also  that  there  are  no  plexuses 
therein. 

Slice  off"  both  hemispheres  to  the  level  of  the  conarium.  Then 
remove  another  slice,  including  tlie  conarium  and  the  aulatela  upon 
which  it  rests.  This  will  expose  a  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  aula, 
which  is  bounded  as  follows:  caudad,  by  the  ridge  mentioned 
above  as  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  diacoBlia ;  laterad,  by  the 
ported  whose  length  nearly  coincides  with  its  own ;  cephalad,  by  the 
terma,  a  lamina  of  nervous  tissue  uniting  the  mesal  walls  of  the 
hemispheres  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  portse ;  (the  terma  is  more 
easily  seen  if  the  left  L.  ol.  and  cephalic  end  of  the  hemisphere 
are  gently  pushed  away  from  the  right)  ;  dorsad,  by  the  avZatela, 
the  atrophied  continuation  of  the  terma. 

If  the  mesal  wall  of  the  left  hemisphere  be  removed,  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  right  porta  may  be  seen. 

§  1097.  With  Menobranchus  the  conditions  are  so  different  as 
to  require  special  directions : — 

Introduce  a  scissors  blade  just  caudad  of  the  cerebellum  on 
either  side,  and  cut  cephalad  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  hemisphere ; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  turn  the  flap  so  formed  cephalad 
upon  the  hemispheres.  This  exposes  the  epi-,  meso-  and  diacoslia. 
Note  that  the  lateral  walls  are  tliicker  than  the  roof,  and  that  the 
ental  surface  of  the  roof  presents  a  slight  transverse  ridge  which 
indicates  the  division  between  the  diencephalon  and  the  mesen- 
cephalon. 

The  floor  of  the  mesocoBlia  is  nearly  level,  and  its  cephalic  mar- 
gin overhangs  the  passage— the  canal  of  the  infundibulum — leading 
to  the  hypophysis. 

In  the  diacoelia  lie  side  by  side  a  pair  of  string-like  plexuses — ^the 
diaplezuses — ^which  are  attached  to  the  aulatela  or  diatela  and  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the  cavity.  They  should  be  drawn  to  the 
sides  or  cut  off,  but  not  pulled  upon  at  all.  The  floor  of  the  diaccelia 
is  then  seen  to  be  irregular,  sloping  from  each  side  to  a  mesal  furrow. 
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The  cephalic  end  of  the  diacoBlia  is  decidedly  narrowed,  and  the 
walls  are  thin. 

§  1098,  Remove  the  basis  cranii  so  as  to  expose  the  basis  en- 
cephali  as  far  as  the  aula.  Observe  the  sub-cordate  hypophysis 
underlying  the  mesencephalon,  but  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
slight  intumescence — the  tuber  cinereum — ^forming  the  floor  of  the 
diencephalon. 

In  case  more  than  one  brain  is  examined,  the  second  should  be  transected  with  a 
very  sharp  scalpel,  and  drawings  made  to  show  the  form  of  the  coeli®  at  different 
points.  A  third  brain  may  be  divided  upon  the  meson,  and  a  fourth  opened  from  the 
ventral  side.  With  all  of  these  the  meicUela  should  be  left  in  place.  Still  others  may  be 
prepared  to  show  special  points.  When  many  brains  are  available,  each  should  be  devoted 
to  a  jfiven  section  or  dissection,  all  other  parts  being  untouched,  so  that  the  special  fea- 
tures may  be  more  easily  recognized. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  CAT. 

§  1099.  The  method  first  described  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
brain  is  wanted  entire,  and  especially  when  the  length  of  the  nerve 
roots  is  an  object ;  see  Wilder,  11. 

Instruments  and  Mttterials. — Medium  scalpel ,  Charridre  scalpel ;  arthrotome ;  tracer ; 
carved  scissors  ;  bone  scissore ;  forceps ;  nippere,  medium  or  large  and  small ;  large  tray 
for  the  cat ;  small  tray,  or  a  folded  doth,  for  the  head ;  block  ;  small  towel,  or  piece  of 
muslin,  for  aiding  the  grasp  .of  the  head  ;  waste  paper ;  basin  and  towel ;  dish  of  7  per 
cent,  brine,  about  6  cm.  deep  and  20  wide  containing  some  well  soaked  cotton ;  bowl  of 
normal  salt  solution  (15  grams  of  salt  to  2000  cc  of  water),  sufficient  to  cover  the  head 
after  its  separation  from  the  body) ;  bowl  for  catching  the  blood ;  glass  box  (§  807) ;  wide 
mouthed  jar  or  covered  dish  of  ($2-67  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  some  well  soaked  cotton  at  the 
bottom  ;  a  cat*s  skull ;  figure  of  the  basis  cranii  (Fig.  57) ;  figure  of  the  bdsis  encephali 
(Fig.  115,  PI.  II,  Fig.  8) ;  Table  of  the  cranial  foramina  (§  562), 

§  1100.  Killing  the  Cat. — The  cat  may  be  drowned,  but  is  more  conveniently  anaes- 
thetized (§  192).  Kill  the  fleas  as  directed  in  §  193.  As  soon  as  respiration  ceases,  sus- 
pend it  by  the  head  over  a  pail  or  the  sink,  and  expose  and  divide  the  femoral  artery  and 
win  (Big.  39)  centrad  of  the  valves  in  the  vein  (§  362) ;  even  if  little  blood  escapes,  the 
amount  in  the  brain  will  be  reduced.  If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  entire 
animal,  the  blood  should  be  caught  in  the  bowl  and  weighed. 

For  injection  with  alcohol,  see  g§  284,  285. 

For  injection  of  the  plexuses,  see  §  1126. 

If  the  more  delicate  internal  ]mrt8  or  the  microscopic  structure  are  to  be  studied,  the 
remaining  operations  for  the  procurement  of  the  brain  should  be  performed  within  24 
hours.  But  if  the  specimen  is  desired  only  for  the  fissures  or  the  coarser  anatomy,  re- 
moval may  be  deferred  for  a  week,  provided  the  head  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

§  1101.  Decapitation. — ^From  the  dextral  angle  of  the  mouth  di- 
vide the  skin  along  a  line  extending  nearly  caudad  for  6-8  cm.    If 
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the  skin  is  to  be  mounted,  this  should  be  the  only  incision,  and  the 
skin  must  be  dissected  from  the  mandible  as  well  as  from  the  rest 
of  the  head.  But  if,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  skin  is  not  to  be 
preserved,  while  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, make  a  corresponding  incision  from  tlie  angle  of  the  mouth 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

In  all  subsequent  operations,  unless  otherwise  stated,  both  sides 
are  to  be  treated  alike. 

Dissect  the  skin  from  the  maxilla  as  far  as  the  ventral  margin 
of  the  orbit  and  cut  the  nasal  cartilages.  Dissect  the  skin  from  the 
nasal  and  frontal  regions,  including  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lids  but 
leaving  the  third  lid,  MembraTia  nictitans^  attached  to  the  ball. 
Eemove  the  skin  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  dividing  the  meatus 
avdiiorius  close  to  the  head.  The  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87)  will  be 
removed  with  the  ear,  but  the  svbTrhoxillary^  of  a  darker  color,  will 
remain  with  the  head.  Reiiect  the  skin  from  the  cervical  muscles 
for  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  crista  lambdoidalis. 

With  the  arthrotome,  dissect  the  origin  of  the  M.  massetericus 
from  the  zygoma^  noting  that  its  cephalic  and  caudal  borders  are 
strengthened  by  tendinous  bands  which  must  be  cut  (§  696,  19). 
Push  a  nipper  blade  between  the  eyeball  and  the  cephalic  root  of 
the  zygoma,  and  nip  the  latter  as  close  as  possible  to  the  maxilla* 
Then  nip  the  caudal  root  at  the  angle  between  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  parts  of  the  zygoma,  just  laterad  of  the  Fossa  glenoi- 
dalis  ;  remove  the  zygoma  with  the  bone  scissors. 

Grasp  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  eyeball  with  the  forceps,  and 
rotate  it  mesad  so  as  to  expose  its  attachments,  by  the  muscles  and 
N.  opticus^  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  cut  the  attachments  with 
scissors,  leaving  the  Mb.  nictitans  connected  with  the  ball.  If  the 
eyes  are  to  be  studied  or  preserved,  mark  them  right  and  Iqft  by 
numbers  or  tags ;  the  proper  position  is  always  indicated  by  the 
Mb.  nictitans ;  see  Chap.  XI. 

Slightly  ventriduct  the  mandible  and  move  it  from  side  to  side 
so  as  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Arthron  temporo-mandibvlare. 
Usually  the  capsule  has  been  opened  already  in  nipping  the  caudal 
root  of  the  zygoma.  If  not,  it  is  to  be  cut  while  on  the  stretch  by 
inserting  the  arthrotome,  and  cutting  until  separation  is  complete 
on  that  side. 

Dissect  the  M.  temporalis  from  its  cranial  origin,  and  then 
from  its  insertion  upon  the  Processus  corofrwideus  of  the  mandible. 
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Bring  the  mandible  to  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
divide  the  soft  parts  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  if  any  remain.  In 
doing  this,  insert  the  ariiirotome  sidewise  so  that  it  may  pass 
between  the  Pre.  coronoideus  and  the  projection  left  after  the 
removal  of  the  cephalic  root  of  the  zygoma. 

Peel  for  the  caudal  border  of  the  hard  palate  and  for  the  tips  of 
the  Ossa  pterygoidea  (Fig.  57) ;  at  a  point  midway  between  push 
a  scissors  blade  entad  of  the  soft  palate,  and  divide  it ;  then  divide 
the  mucosa  forming  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  postTiares^  and  dissect  it 
up  as  far  as  the  atlas. 

The  mandible  is  now  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  head  by  some 
muscular  fasciculi  and  by  the  slender  piers  of  the  hyoid  arch  (Fig. 
30,  §  224).  These  last  join  the  skull  at  the  lateral  side  of  the  buUge, 
where  they  are  to  be  divided  with  the  arthrotome ;  if  it  be  desired 
to  examine  the  mode  of  their  attachment,  they  may  be  cut  with  the 
bone  scissors  at  a  little  distance  from  the  attachment. 

Ventriduct  the  tip  of  the  mandible  still  farther,  and  dissect  off 
the  muscles,  rectus  anticus  capitis  (§  628),  that  are  inserted  between 
the  bullae ;  near  the  caudal  ends  of  the  mesal  borders  of  the  bullse 
emerge  several  nerves^  which  should  be  divided  with  the  scissors  or 
a  sharp  scalpel  at  about  1  cm.  from  the  skull.  By  continuing  the 
removal  of  the  muscles  across  the  Arth.  atlooido^ccipitale  thjs  is 
exposed.  Put  the  membranes  upon  the  stretch,  and  divide  them 
with  a  Charriere  scalpel  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  atlas. 
This  exposes  the  myelon,  which  is  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
The  remaining  ligaments  and  the  cervical  muscles  may  be  cut  with 
the  arthrotome,  and  the  skull  proper  is  then  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Place  the  skull  in  the  normal  salt  solution,  and 
wash  the  hands  and  the  instruments  which  have  been  used. 

§  1102.  Exposure  of  the  Brain,— In  the  later  stages  of  the  ope- 
ration there  is  considerable  risk  of  injuring  the  brain  by  the  unin- 
tentional pressure  of  the  nippers. 

In  whatever  waj  the  bone  is  grasped,  when  force  is  applied,  the  tendency  is  to  approxi- 
mate the  cutting  ed^es  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  thus  to  bring  their  planes  into  right 
angles  with  the  surface  of  the  bone.  This  of  coui'se  crowds  the  convexity  of  the  ental 
blade  against  the  brain,  and  may  crush  it  seriously.  It  may  occur  either  from  the  turn- 
ing of  the  nippers  in  the  hand,  or  more  frequently  from  the  escape  of  the  skull  from  the 
grasp  of  the  other  hand.  The  accidents  may  usually  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  danger  in 
mind,  by  having  the  right  hand  dry,  and  aiding  the  grasp  of  the  more  or  less  slippery 
skull  bv  a  small  towel  or  bit  of  coarse  muslin ;  this  last  is  also  desirable  during  some 
stages  of  the  operation  as  a  protection  of  the  hand  itself  from  abrasion. 
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In  UBinj;  the  nippers,  another  precaution  is  to  be  observed.  If  the  bit  of  bone  to  be 
removed  is  attached  only  to  boue,  it  maj  be  either  cut  or  broken  or  twisted  off;  but  if  it 
adheres  to  the  dura  or  other  soft  parts,  only  cutting  should  be  employed ;  it  is  safer  to 
use  the  bone  scissors  after  nipping  the  bone. 

When  any  bit  of  the  skull  is  broken  off,  lift  it  very  carefully,  and  examine  its  ental 
aspect  for  nerve  attachments. 

During  the  exposure  of  the  brain,  the  he^  should  be  frequently  dipped  into  the  9k  s,  <. 
If  obliged  to  suspend  the  operation  for  more  than  an  hour,  wrap  the  head  in  a  cloth  wet 
with  the  n,  8.  s.,  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Trim  off  the  soft  parts,  including  the  meatus  atiditorius,  Nip 
off  the  caudal  root  of  the  zygoma,  including  the  If^s.  viandibuUvris, 
Insert  a  nipper  blade  into  the  meatus  auditorius^  and  remove  the 
bulla  in  fragments.  With  the  scissors,  cut  away  the  membranes 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  Fm.  magnum, 

Nip  off  the  occipital  condyles,  with  the  intervening  area  of  the 
hasiocdpitaZ  for  2-3  mm.  from  the  foramen.  Insert  a  nipper  blade 
between  the  dura  and  the  bone  5-6  mm.  from  the  meson  and  in  line 
with  the  mesal  border  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  bulla,  and  nip  out 
the  basioccipital  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bulla. 

At  or  near  the  angle  left  after  the  removal  of  the  condyle  and 
the  basioccipital,  the  N,  hypoglossus  enters  the  Fm.  condylare^  and 
passes  cephalad  to  emerge  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  skull  by  the 
Fm,  jugulare.  If  the  series  of  roots  do  not  appear,  carefully  re- 
move a  little  more  bone  until  they  do.  If  the  nerve  roots  are  to  be 
specially  studied,  endeavor  to  nip  off  the  bone  surrounding  the 
Fm.  condylare^  so  as  to  save  the  trunk.  On  emerging  upon  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  skull,  the  N.  hypoglossus  will  be  found  to  lie 
very  near  the  Fm.  jugulare^  and  to  be  more  or  less  intimately 
attached  to  the  NN.  glossopharyngeus^  vagus  and  a^cessoriuSy 
which  penetrate  the  bone  by  that  foramen.  In  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate the  JV.  hyp.,  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  any  traction  upon 
the  roots,  which  readily  pull  out  of  the  medulla. 

Of  the  other  three  nerves,  the  accessorius  is  the  most  caudal, 
and  the  most  readily  distinguished,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  them  together,  simply  endeavoring  to  remove  the  bone  sur- 
rounding the  fommen,  and  to  save  the  trunks  pretty  long,  at  least 
upon  one  side.  Upon  the  other,  it  will  save  time  to  cut  the  roots 
just  entad  of  the  skull,  and  the  same  may  be  done  on  one  side  with 
the  remaining  nerves,  or  with  all  upon  both  sides  in  case  the  brain 
is  not  to  be  employed  for  the  study  of  the  ectal  nerve  origins. 

The  dorsal  wall  of  the  bulla  is  hard,  but  readily  crumbles  be- 
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tween  the  nippers.  It  may  be  removed  in  small  pieces,  so  as  to 
save  the  NN.  facialis  and  auditorius  which  enter  the  Meatus 
auditoTius  iiitenius^  and  the  little  Lobvlus  appendicvZaris  of  the 
cerebellum  which  is  lodged  in  a  slight  fossa  {Fs.  ap.)  just  dorsad 
of  the  meatus  (Pig.  59,  M.  a.  i.\ 

Since  no  nerves  are  transmitted  by  the  mesal  region  of  the  basis 
cranii,  it  may  be  removed  with  comparative  freedom  as  far  cephalad 
as  the  sella  (Fig.  69),  where  some  care  is  needed  to  avoid  injuring 
the  hypophysis  (Fig.  88,  Hy.), 

The  skull  may  now  be  held  more  securely  by  the  facial  region, 
especially  if  a  towel  is  employed.  In  removing  the  bone  at  each 
side  of  the  meson,  and  just  cephalad  of  the  bullae,  great  care  is 
required  to  disengage  the  nerves  which  emerge  by  the  Fm,Fm.  ovale^ 
Totundum  and  lacerum  aiderius.  These  nerves,  the  NN.  oculomo- 
toriuSj  trochlearis  and  abducens^  with  the  ophthalmic^  superior 
maodllary  and  inferior  Toaxillary  divisions  of  the  N.  trigeminus^ 
penetrate  the  bone  more  or  less  obliquely,  and  are  closely  sur- 
rounded by  dense  connective  tissue. 

The  entire  maxilla  is  now  to  be  removed  by  first  nipping  the 
interorbital  region  just  cephalad  of  the  fronto-maxillary  suture,  and 
then,  with  the  bone  scissors,  cutting  toward  this  point  from  just 
caudad  of  the  cephalic  root  of  the  zygotna.  The  scissors  should  be 
kept  as  far  cephalad  as  possible,  so  that  the  Lohi  olfa^torii  may 
not  be  injured.  This  plan  serves  equally  well  for  some  dogs,  but 
with  the  larger  breeds,  which  have  prominent  olfactory  lobes,  the 
interorbital  region  should  be  nipped  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  nasal  bones. 

§  1103.  Remove  the  mesal  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  turbinated 
bones,  using  care  not  to  crush  the  very  soft  Lobi  olfactorii.  The 
olfactory  nerves  should  be  divided,  a  few  at  a  time,  with  the  scissors 
or  the  tip  of  the  scalpel,  and  all  pulling  and  twisting  of  the  parts 
must  be  avoided. 

The  large  and  white  Nervi  optici  will  have  been  seen  in  the 
orbit,  and  should  be  divided  near  the  bone.  In  removing  the  plate 
(Fig.  60)  upon  which  the  chiasma  rests,  use  care  not  to  pull  upon 
it,  lest  the  terma  or  other  delicate  parts  should*  be  torn. 

During  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation,  the  head  must  be 
held  by  the  parietal  regions,  and  with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  upon  the  brain.  The  bone  also 
must  now  be  cut  by  the  nippers  rather  than  twisted  or  broken. 
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Nip  off  the  supraoccipitale^  including  the  dura,  as  far  as  the 
Crista  lambdoidalis.  Then  nip  off  the  crista  itself  in  its  whole 
extent  until  the  attached  border  of  the  bony  tentorium  is  seen  to  be 
free  from  the  parietalia.  Then  divide  the  ventral  ends  of  the  ten- 
torium as  follows : — 

Hold  the  head  with  the  ventral  side  down,  support  the  caudal 
divisions  of  the  brain  with  a  disengaged  linger,  and  with  tracer  and 
scissors  separate  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  cerebellum  from  the 
tentorium. 

Introduce  a  nipper  blade  between  it  and  the  hemisphere  on 
either  side,  in  siich  a  way  that  the  greater  convexity  is  toward  the 
hemisphere  rather  than  the  cerebellum ;  the  cut  is  to  be  made  at 
the  level  of  the  Sfutura  squajnosa ;  the  width  of  the  tentorium  at 
this  point  is  about  8  mm.,  and  the  mpi)er  blade  should  not  be  intro- 
duced to  a  greater  depth  than  that,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  aptici. 
In  closing  the  blades,  the  head  should  be  held  very  firmly  so  that 
no  rotation  may  occur.  The  detached  tentorium  may  be  extracted 
by  the  forceps,  or  by  the  nippers  used  as  forceps,  any  adhesions 
being  carefully  separated  with  the  tracer  or  scissors. 

Hold  the  head  over  the  7  per  cent  brine,  with  the  ventral  side 
down,  and  nip  out,  piecemeal,  a  triangular  piece  of  the  calva. 
The  mesal  adhesions  of  the  dura  may  be  divided  with  the  scissors, 
but  elsewhere  the  dura  is  to  be  left  upon  the  hemispheres.  As  the 
hemispheres  begin  to  fall,  hold  the  head  so  that  they  are  supported 
by  the  brine,  and  then  snip  all  remaining  adhesions  until  the  entire 
brain  is  free  and  floats  in  the  liquid. 

§  1104.  Removal  of  the  Dura. — Saturate  some  cotton  with  the 
brine,  and  place  it  under  the  brain,  so  that  about  one  third  of  the 
organ  projects  above  the  surface.  Avoid  handling  and  lifting  the 
brain  ;  move  it  by  shifting  the  cotton  or  by  grasping  the  dorsal  por- 
tions of  the  dura.  Remove  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the  dura 
by  grasping  the  free  borders  left  by  cutting  along  the  dorsimeson, 
and  cutting  out  piece  by  piece  with  the  scissoi's.  Then  grasp  the 
falx  just  dorso-caudad  of  the  Lohi  oL^  at  the  straight  transverse 
fissure — F.  crueiata  ;  introduce  the  scissors,  about  5  mm.,  and  cut 
the  falx.  Gently  draw  the  cephalic  portion  cephalo-ventrad  be- 
tween the  Lobi  ol.^  and  remove  it.  Draw  the  caudal  portion  cau- 
dad,  and  carefully  cut  all  its  attachments. 

Turn  the  brain  upon  its  dorsal  surface,  and  remove  the  ventral 
portions  of  the  dura  with  great  care  and  in  small  pieces.    Especial 
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pains  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  hypophysis  and  the  nerves, 
and  all  pulling  must  be  avoided.  On  one  side,  at  least,  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  dura  still  attached  to  the  nerves  and  the  great  Oasserian 
ganglion  upon  the  N.  trigeminus  (Fig.  115 ;  Plate  II,  Pig.  3,  On.  O.)^ 
to  be  more  completely  removed  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  pia. 

§  1105.  Treoiflfer  to  the  AlcohoL — Place  a  large  spoon  or  watch 
glass  at  the  side  of  the  brain,  and  pull  the  cotton  which  supports  it, 
so  as  to  roll  it  into  the  glass,  resting  upon  its  dorsum.  Let  the 
brain  slide  from  the  glass  into  the  alcohol  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
cotton  therein,  still  with  the  ventral  side  up. 

Set  the  bowl  with  the  alcohol  in  a  cool  place,  and  change  the 
position  of  the  brain  at  intervals  of  5-10  hours  during  the  first  three 
days,  by  pulling  the  cotton  in  various  directions.  At  the  end  of 
about  three  days,  transfer  the  brain  to  95  i)er  cent  alcohol,  where  it 
may  remain  indefinitely.  For  a  few  days,  however,  it  should  rest 
upon  cotton,  and  its  position  be  occasionally  changed.  For  the 
management  of  alcohol  employed  in  the  preservation  of  brains,  see 
§§  286,  296. 

§  1106.  Weighing  the  Brain.— If  this  is  to  be  done,  handling  of 
the  brain  may  be  avoided  as  follows :  Place  the  bowl  of  alcohol 
into  which  the  brain  is  to  be  put  upon  the  scales,  and  pour  in  alco- 
hol of  the  same  strength  until  it  balances  an  even  number  of  grams, 
e.  g.y  400,  410  or  420.  While  the  brain  is  in  the  s;)oon  or  watch 
glass,  pour  over  it  some  of  the  same  alcohol,  and  then  let  the  latter 
drain  off  as  much  as  possible  by  tilting  the  glass  and  supporting 
the  brain  with  the  fingers  or  a  bit  of  cotton.  Then  transfer  to  the 
bowl  of  alcohol  as  above  directed,  and  the  increase  in  weight  wUl 
represent^  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

§  1107.  Removal  of  the  Pia.— This  is  most  easily  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  brain  to  the  stronger  alcohol.  At 
any  subsequent  period  the  pia  is  apt  to  be  more  firmly  adherent. 
If  the  brain  has  been  allowed  to  dry  at  all  during  its  removal  from 
the  skull,  the  pia  6omes  off  with  great  difliculty,  or  parts  of  the 
cortex  are  torn  off  with  it. 

§  1108.  InstrumerUs  and  Materials. — ^Coarse  and  fine  forceps ; 
medium  or  fine  scissors ;  wetting  bottle  of  15  per  cent,  glycerin  ; 
cotton  thoroughly  wet  with  water,  and  so  molded  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  shallow  cup  in  which  the  brain  may  be  grasped,  or  on  which  it 
may  rest  without  danger  of  rolling  off. 

Place  the  brain  upon  the  cotton,  and  wet  it  with  the  glycerin. 
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Then  let  it  rest  upon  its  ventral  side,  and  grasp  it  in  the  cotton, 
lirmly  yet  gently.  Grasp  with  the  forceps  the  fold  of  pia  which 
occupies  any  one  of  the  fissures,  especially  at  the  point  of  forking 
or  junction  with  another  fissure,  and  pull  along  the  line  of  the 
fissure.  Usually  the  fold  of  pia  wiU  come  out  easily,  and  with  it 
will  be  removed  some  of  the  pia  covering  the  free  surface  of  the  gyri 
between  it  and  the  adjoining  fissures. 

Proceed  thus  until  the  pia  has  been  removed  from  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres.  Avoid  pulling  across  the 
line  of  the  fissures.  The  larger  forceps  are  easier  to  work  with,  and 
less  apt  to  puncture  the  brain  ;  but  the  fine  forceps  are  sometimes 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  pia  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  fissure. 
The  caudal  surface  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  reached  by  slightly 
ventriducting  the  cerebellum.  The  mesal  pia  can  be  removed  only 
at  the  margins  of  the  hemispheres. 

On  one  side,  preferably  that  on  which  the  N.  opticus  was  cut 
shorter,  raise  the  mass  of  nerves  formed  by  the  divisions  of  the  NN. 
trigeminus  and  dbducens  by  its  lateral  border,  and  cut  with  the 
scissors  the  N.  oculomotorius  which  holds  the  mesal  border  close  to 
the  bi-ain.  This  will  permit  the  mass  to  be  turned  caudad  so  as  to 
expose  the  course  of  the  slender  N.  trochlearis  which  emerges  from 
between  the  hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum.  It  also  permits  the 
removal  of  the  pia  from  the  region  just  laterad  of  the  hypophysis. 
Grasp  the  pia  on  the  ventrimeson  just  caudad  of  the  Lobi  61.^  and 
pull  caudad  so  as  to  remove  it  as  far  as  the  chiasma,  taking  care 
not  to  tear  the  delicate  terma  just  dorsad  of  the  chiasma.  Then 
remove  the  pia  from  the  olfactory  tracts. 

In  removing  the  pia  from  the  metencephalon,  the  position  of  the 
nerve  roots  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  tripod  (Pig.  26) 
should  be  frequently  used,  and  traction  should  be  avoided.  It  is  very 
diflScult  to  preserve  the  delicate  funiculi  of  the  N.  hypoglossTis^  for 
their  connection  with  the  pia  seems  to  be  closer  than  with  the  brain. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  submerge  the  brain  in  water  or  alco- 
hol, so  as  to  float  the  roots  out  and  render  them  more  apparent.  In 
some  cases  it  is  safer  to  cut  carefully  about  the  point  of  passage  of  the 
root  through  the  pia,  leaving  a  bit  of  the  membrane  attached  thereto. 

As  suggested  on  a  previous  page,  it  is  often  as  well  to  le^ve  the 
roots  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but  the  choice  may  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of  success  in  the  various  opera- 
tions which  have  been  described. 
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§  1109.  Other  Methods  of  Removing^  the  Brain. — ^The  following  methods  are  sim- 
pler and  more  expeditions  than  the  preceding,  bnt  less  satisfactory  in  some  respects. 

(A)  By  Nipping  away  the  Calva  (Vault  of  the  Cranium).— This  method  isespedally 
adapted  for  the  rapid  exposure  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  or  the 
cerebellum.  When,  for  example,  the  brain  of  a  recent  or  alcoholic  specimen  of  some  rare 
animal  is  believed  to  be  so  soft  that  extraction  by  the  usual  method  is  not  feasible,  a 
drawing  or  photograph  can  be  taken  so  as  to  represent  at  least  the  form,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fissures. 

InstruTnerds  and  Materials. — ^These  are  the  same  as  for  the 
method  already  described  (§  1099). 

Decapitation. — ^This  is  to  be  performed  as  directed  in  §  1101,  and 
the  eyes,  zygomata  and  temi)oral  muscles  removed. 

§  1110. — Exposure.— W\\h  the  large  or  medium  nippers  cau- 
tiously penetrate  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the  cranium,  but  with- 
out piercing  the  dura.  Pass  the  tracer  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  at  all  sides,  keeping  the  point  away  from  the  bi^in ;  then 
remove  so  much  of  the  bone  as  is  separated.  When  the  orifice  is 
sujfflciently  enlarged,  employ  the  probe  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel 
in  place  of  the  tracer.  If  the  adhesions  along  the  meson  are  very 
firm,  remove  the  bone  on  both  sides,  and  divide  them  with  the 
arthrotome  or  scalpel. 

In  exposing  the  cephalic  jiart  of  the  hemispheres,  the  large 
froTdal  sinuses  (Fig.  56,  69,  60,  §  524)  will  be  opened ;  note  the 
density  of  the  ectal  layer  {tabula  externa)  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
elliptical  orifices  of  the  infundihula. 

If  the  hemispheres  only  are  to  be  exposed,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  the  facial  region,  the  dura  may  be  divided  with  the  scis- 
sors along  the  margins  of  the  bone,  and  the  falx  (Fig.  88)  carefully 
cut  near  the  cephalic  and  caudal  ends  of  the  hemispheres,  so  as  to 
permit  the  removal  of  the  dorsal  dura.  The  lateral  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres  may  be  exposed  so  far  as  desired,  the  olfoMory  crura 
(PI.  I,  Fig.  2)  may  be  divided,  and  the  hemispheres  together  with 
the  parts  covered  by  them  removed  by  holding  the  head  so  that  its 
frontal  region  tends  to  fall  out,  and  successively  dividing  the  NN. 
optici^  the  ivfundibulum  and  the  other  nerves  as  they  api)ear  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  lastly  the  crura  cerebri. 

§  1111.  Commonly,  however,  the  removal  of  the  dura  should  be 
postponed,  and  the  olfactory  lobes  should  be  carefully  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  thin  bones  which  surround  them  ;  this  is  of 
course  facilitated  by  removing  the  entire  maxillary  region  as  directed 
in  §  1102. 
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The  caudal  regions  of  the  hemispheres  rest  upon  the  bony  feWr- 
torium  (Pig.  59,  88,  §  552) ;  note  that  the  dura  is  continued  upon 
its  surface  and  closely  attached,  but  quite  independent  of  it 

Remove  the  supraoccipitale  (§  1013),  leaving  the  dura  upon  the 
cerebellum  if  possible,  and  then  the  Crista  lambdoidaZis  and  the 
parts  of  the  parietalia  between  the  latter  and  the  attachment  of 
the  tentorium.  The  latter  may  then  be  nipped  at  each  side  as 
directed  in  §  1103,  and  the  central  part  removed.  The  tentorial 
dura  commonly  adheres  so  closely  that  it  must  be  removed  likewise 
by  snipping  it  along  the  attached  border  of  the  tentorium.  In 
removing  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  or  tear  away  the 
conarium  (PL  II,  Pig.  4,  en.).  The  entire  dura  so  far  as  exposed 
may  now  be  lifted  as  directed  above. 

Remove  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  skull  so  as  to  expose  the 
LohvZus  hypocampcB  (PI.  I,  Pig.  2,  LI.  Jimp.) ;  the  perioticum  (Pig. 
59 J  pro.)  should  be  cracked  with  the  nippers  and  removed  in  small 
fragments. 

§  1112.  Removal. — Hold  the  head  so  that  the  right  side  of  the 
brain  tends  to  fall  out  of  place.  The  dextral  nerves  are  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  scissors  or  small  scalpel,  beginning  with  the  most 
caudal.  If  the  hypophysis  is  to  remain  attached  to  the  brain,  the 
division  of  the  optic  and  trigeminus  nerves  should  be  deferred  until 
after  it  is  dislodged  or  the  bone  is  nipped  from  about  it.  Finally, 
the  sinistral  nerves  may  be  divided  and  the  brain  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  brine. 

§  1118.  With  8omo  modincations,  the  method  just  de8cril>ed  Ib  well  adapted  to  the 
removal  of  the  brain  frum  young  human  Rubjects.  If  the  skull  cannot  be  cut  wiiU  t!:e 
nippers  or  bone  scissorB,  it  may  be  trephined  in  various  places  and  the  intervening  areaa 
broken  away.  The  dura  should  be  retained  as  long  as  poesiVe,  and  the  entire  head  should 
be  floated  in  strong  brine  so  tliat  the  brain  may  not  bear  its  own  weight  at  all.  If  tlie 
head  is  still  attached  to  the  body,  the  latter  may  be  laid  upon  a  box  as  high  as  the  dish 
so  tliat  the  head  may  hang  over  the  side  of  the  latter. 

g  1114.  (B)  By  Hemisection  of  the  Head  with  a  Saw*— The  advantages  of  this 
met!iod  are  : — (1)  It  is  comparatively  expeditious  ;  (2)  the  Bkull  may  be  preserved  :  (Jl)  the 
brain  may  be  hardened  in  sUv,  safely  transported  if  desired  and  removed  at  a  future  time. 

The  two  following  objections  are  more  apparent  than  real : — 

(1)  The  skuU  is  "  mutilated/' — On  the  contrary,  for  nearly  all  pnrpoees  of  study,  to 
halve  a  skull  is  to  double  its  value.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  mounted  with  the  skeleton  or  within 
the  pkin,  the  two  halves  may  be  readily  conjoined. 

{2)  The  brain  is  injured  by  the  saw. — If  the  hemisection  is  accurately  meBal,  the  only 
parte  really  destroyed  are  the  eanarium  and  crista  ;  all  other  parts  which  cross  the  meson 
are  recogniaable,  and  the  mesal  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  are  often  untouched.    If  it  be 
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ecrpeciallj  desirable  to  preserve  the  mesa!  sarfiice  of  one  hemisphere  and  the  parts  upon 
the  meson,  the  plane  of  section  may  be  1-2  mm.  laterad  (usnallj  stnistrad)  of  the  meson. 
The  lateral  incisor  will  be  destroyed  unless  previonslj  removed ;  but  the  rest  of  the  skull 
will  be  unharmed,  and  its  meson  will  be  available  for  study. 

§  1115.  InstruTneTvts  and  Maierials.  —  The  same  as  for  the 
method  first  described  (§  1099),  with  the  exception  of  the  nippers^ 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  small  back  saw  (§  lti2)  and  the  ma/yro- 
tome  (Appendix). 

§  1116.  Decapitation. — Remove  the  skin  as  directed  in  §  1101 ; 
if  the  skin  is  to  be  mounted,  divide  it  only  from  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

With  the  arthrotome  divide  the  M.  temporalis  along  the  dorsal 
margin  of  the  zygoma  and  the  caudal  margin  of  the  orbital  process 
of  the  0.  malare^  and  dissect  up  the  muscle  for  1-2  cm. 

This  will  expose  the  end  of  the  Pre.  coroTioideus  of  the  mandi- 
ble; cut  about  it  so  as  to  free  it  from  muscular  and  tendinous 
attachments. 

Separate  the  masseter  (Fig.  67)  from  the  ventral  border  of  the 
zygoma,  cutting  to  the  Pre.  coronoideus.  At  a  point  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  meatus  avd.  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar 
is  situated  the  ArtTiron  tempoTo-Tnaridibvlare ;  determine  its  exact 
position  by  pressing  with  the  finger  while  the  mandible  is  moved  in 
various  directions.    Oi)en  the  arthron  as  directed  in  §  1101. 

Yentriduct  the  mandible  and  cut  any  remaining  attachments ; 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  §  1101. 

§  1117.  Mesal  Bemisection. — With  the  arthrotome  cut  between 
the  two  mesal  incisor  teeth  and  between  the  nasal  bones ;  also  upon 
the  meson  at  the  Crista  lambdoidalis  and  the  caudal  border  of  the 
0.  hasioccipitale. 

Adjust  the  slide  so  that  when  the  head  is  forcibly  pressed  against 
it  the  cuts  just  made  coincide  with  the  slit  and  groove  of  the  macro- 
tome.  Rest  the  head  with  the  canine  teeth  in  the  rebate^  hold  the 
saw  obliquely  so  that  it  runs  in  the  slit  and  cuts  through  the  facial 
region.  Then  hold  the  saw  more  nearly  horizontal ;  finally,  place 
the  skull  flat  upon  the  board  and  complete  the  hemisection  with 
long,  steady  strokes. 

§  1118.  Lateral  Hemisection.— li  it  is  desirable  that  the  mesoo 
should  be  absolutely  uninjured,  remove  a  mesal  incisor,  and  make 
the  initial  guiding  cuts  through  the  periosteum  about  1  mm.  laterad 
of  the  meson,  so  that  the  saw  may  pass  through  the  vacant  socket 
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and  through  corresponding  points  upon  the  basi-  and  supraocdpital 
bones. 

§  1119.  As  already  indicated  (§  1114),  the  brain  may  be  har- 
dened while  in  the  cranium.  Each  half  should  be  loosened  a  little 
as  presently  directed,  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  iigected  between  the 
dura  and  the  brain  at  two  or  three  points.  The  half  heads  may 
then  be  placed  in  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days  and  then 
transferred  to  95  per  cent. 

Usually,  however,  the  brain  should  be  removed  (§  1121),  and  the 
dish  of  alcohol  should  have  a  flat  bottom,  or  a  piece  of  flat  glass 
should  be  placed  in  it,  so  that  the  hemiencephala  may  rest  upon 
their  mesa.  The  operation  will  be  facilitated  by  reference  to  a 
hemicranium  or  to  a  figure  of  its  ental  aspect. 

§  1120.  Weighing.— {K)  Direct  method :— As  soon  as  the  hemi- 
encephala are  in  the  normal  saline  solution,  lift  them  out  by  means 
of  a  slip  (§  95),  upon  which  their  mesa  should  rest,  let  the  liquid 
drain  ofl",  and  place  them,  still  upon  the  slip,  upon  the  weighing 
pan.  Upon  the  other  pan  place  a  similar  slip  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  same  liquid. 

(B)  Indirect  method :— Just  before  removing  the  brain,  and  after 
snipping  off  the  /aZa?,  weigh  the  two  halves  of  the  head.  Weigh 
the  hemicrania  immediately  after  the  removal,  and  the  difference 
will  represent  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

§  1121.  5e7/io©aZ.— Wash  the  mesa  with  a  gefnUe  stream  of  water, 
or  by  movement  to  and  fro  in  a  dish  of  water.  If  the  felx  (Fig.  88) 
is  upon  this  side,  grasp  the  edge  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  along 
its  attachment  to  the  skull.  Note  the  position  of  the  imtormm^  of 
the/e>5*a  olfactoria,  and  of  the  foramina  upon  the  prepared  skuU  ; 
also,  upon  a  figure,  the  ectal  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Hold  the  skull  with  the  venter  upward,  and  gently  push  the 
medulla  mesad  with  the  tips  of  the  scissors.  Cut  the  J!f.  hypoglos- 
sus  close  to  the  dura.  Successively  cut  the  NN.  a^cessorins^  vagus 
and  glossopharyngetis  as  they  enter  the  jFVti.  jicgiUare.  Tilt  the 
skuU  so  as  to  permit  the  slight  dislodgement  of  the  met^.  and  epen. 
and  divide  the  iOT.  auditorius  and  facialis  ;  this  will  allow  the 
small  Lohus  appendictdaris  to  leave  its  fossa.  Cut  the  iT.  abdu* 
cms  and  the  iT.  trigeminus^  with  the  tracer  and  scissors  dislodge 
the  TiypopTiysis,  and  cut  the  N.  opticus.  Lastly,  divide  the  NN. 
trochlearis  and  ocuZomatoritcs. 
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Turn  the  cephalic  end  upward,  and  very  carefully  dislodge  the 
Lohus  olfa/storius.  When  this  is  done,  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
hemisphere  will  be  easily  freed  from  the  dura.  Hold  the  skull  with 
its  venter  down  over  the  normal  salt  solution,  and  let  the  brain  roll 
into  it 

§  1122.  Hardening. — ^Por  a  few  hours  the  hemiencephala  should 
rest  upon  their  mesa ;  then  a  little  bed  of  absorbent  cotton  should 
be  made  for  each,  so  that  it  may  rest  with  the  meson  uppermost 
and  yet  not  be  distorted. 

After  two  days  transfer  to  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  changing  the 
position  as  above. 

g  1128.  ThA  Zinc  Chlorid  Process. — ^The  preserration  of  brains  bj  means  of  a  solution 
of  chlorid  of  zinc  is  mentioned  or  more  or  less  folly  described  bj  Gratiolet  (A,  IIX  Bischoff 
(12, 11),  eiaoomini  (1  [abstract  in  Joor.  of  Anat.  and  Phjs.,  XIII]),  RoUeston  (1)  and 
Osier  (i.  2). 

Onr  own  experience  is  not  yet  sufficiently  eztensiTe  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  its  merits,  and  we  here  give  (slightly  modified  verbally)  the  condensed  direc- 
tions which  accompanied  the  admirable  preparations  of  the  human  brain  exhibited  by 
Osier  at  the  meeting  of  the  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  1879,  and  substantially  reproduced  in 
his  second  paper  (2). 

**  (1)  Immerse  in  a  zinc  chlorid  [saturated]  solution  ('  Burnett's '  will  answer).  Turn 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  On  the  second  day  remove  the  pia.  Let  it  remain  until  it  no 
longer  sinks  (8-10  days). 

"  (2)  Immerse  in  alcohol  of  commerce  [95  per  cent.]  for  10-12  days,  turning  often  to 
prevent  distortion. 

"  (8)  Immerse  in  good  glycerin  to  which  has  been  added  1  per  cent,  of  carbolic  add. 
Let  it  remain  until  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

'*  (4)  Set  aside  for  several  days  until  the  surface  is  dry.  Then  cover  with  several  layers 
of  gum-elastic  varnish." 

§  1124.  Injection  of  the  CaHim. — (A)  With  alcohoL — When  the  cobIIsb  and  plexuses  are 
to  be  studied,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  former  have  been  first  filled  with  strong  alcohol. 
This  is  most  readily  done  after  the  entire  brain  has  been  placed  in  the  weaker  alcohol 
(8  1105). 

Gently  detach  the  hypophysis  with  the  forceps,  or  leave  it  attached  by  a  part  of  the 
infundibulnm.  Then  fill  a  small  syringe  with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  apply  the  outlet  (with- 
out a  canula)  to  the  Fm.  infundibtUi,  and  inject  slowly  until  the  LI.  hypocampa  (PI.  II, 
Fig.  8)  is  seen  to  swell  slightly.  Repeat  the  operation  several  times  at  intervals  of  1-8 
hours. 

§  1125.  (B)  With  plaster.— This  is  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  cast  of  some  part  of  the 
coeliae.  It  is  best  done  while  the  brain  still  rests  in  the  calva  (§  1108).  See  description  of 
Fig.  119.  This  metbod  was  employed  by  us  before  Welcker^s  method  of  iigecting  wax  was 
known  to  us  (1  [abstract  in  Jour.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  XIII,  288]). 

After  the  injection  the  brain  should  remain  wholly  undisturbed  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
The  parts  about  the  Fm.  vnfundibyli^  coostitutini^  the  floor  of  the  diacoelia,  may  then  be 
gently  cut  away  with  sdsaon  so  as  not  to  break  the  cast.    It  is  probable  that  a  fracture 
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win  occur  at  the  ports,  but  the  parts  may  be  reunited  with  glae  and  knoanted  upon  glass 
under  a  watch  glass  so  that  the  separated  parts  are  contiguous. 

g  1126.  Injection  of  the  Plexuses. — The  larger  arteries  of  the  brain  are  filled  when 
the  cephalic  region  of  the  bodj  is  injected  with  plaster  (§§  852-807)* 

For  the  special  study  of  the  plexuses,  gelatin  or  Berlin  blue  may  be  injected  from  the 
aorta  as  follows  :— 

Expose  the  thoracic  vessels  as  directed  in  §  918,  and  note  their  positions  and  connec- 
tions as  shown  in  Fig.  101, 102. 

Ligate  the  aorta  near  its  base,  the  A,  subcUma  sinistra  near  the  aorta,  and  the  A.  sub- 
elavia  dextra  near  its  junction  with  the  A,  earoHdea.  Open  the  aorta  peripherad  of  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  A.  subdavia  sinistra,  expel  any  blood,  and  iigect  cephalad. 
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§  1127.    Abbreviations  of  the  Qeneral  Names. 


^r.— Area. 
C— Coelia. 
dm, — Colunma. 
Cn, — Canalia 
Op, — Corpus. 
Or. — Cms. 
Ors. — Crista. 
Os, — Commissura. 
JBhn. — Eminentia. 


JPl— Flssura. 
Fm. — Foramen. 
Fn, — Funiculus^ 
^«.— Fossa. 
Inc. — Indsura. 
L. — Lobus. 
LI, — Lobulus. 
J\r. — NervuB. 
P^.— Portio. 


Pa;.— Plexus. 
B, — Beoessus. 
Bg, — Regio. 
Bx. — Radix. 
S, — Sulcus. 
8pt. — Septum, 
r.— Tuber. 
^.— Tractus. 
77.— Tela. 


§  1128.    List  of  Abbreviations  of  the  Special  Names. 

In  this  list  are  given  only  the  names  adopted  in  this  work  ;  the  synonyms  are  given  in 
the  descriptions  which  occur  later  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names. 
Those  marked  (U.  are  mesal  or  azygous  ;  the  rest  are  in  pairs. 


a, — Aula,  az, 

abn. — Albicans,  (Corpus). 

oA.— Alba,  (Substantia). 

apx. — Auliplexus. 

arb,  vt. — Arbor  vitie,  az. 

a  reh. — Arachnoidea. 

Ar.  cr, — Area  cruralis,  at. 

Ar.  ier. — Area  Intercruralis,  a§, 

Ar.  el. — Area  elliptica. 

Ar.  ov. — Area  ovalis. 

Ar,  ppn. — ^Area  postpontilis,  as. 

Ar.  prch. — Area  pnechiasmatica,  as, 

Ar,  spt, — Area  septalis. 

ea.— Carina,  oe. 

cb. — Cerebrum,  az, 

cbl. — Cerebellum,  OM, 

cd.  s, — Cauda  (Corporis)  striatL 

eel,  m.-— <?ella  media. 

eA.— Chiasma,  as, 

dn.— Cinerea,  (Substantia). 


d, — Callosum,  (Corpus),  az, 

ele. — Calcar.    Not  in  the  cat. 

dv. — Clava. 

Olm,  d. — Columna  dorsalis  (myelonis). 

Clm.  /.—Columna  fomids. 

dm,  I. — Clm.  lateralis  (myelonis). 

dm,  V. — Clm.  ventralis  (myelonis). 

emh. — Cimbia. 

cn. — Conarium,  as. 

On,  ee, — Canalis  centralis  (myelonis),  as. 

cnt,  ov. — Centrum  ovale  (minus). 

Or.  eb, — Crus  cerebri. 

Or.  d. — Cms  olfactorium. 

Ors,f, — Crista  tbmicis,  as, 

Os.f, — Commissura  fomicis,  as. 

Os,  A.— Commissura  habenamm,  a» 

ctx. — Cortex. 

d, — Dura  (mater). 
de. — Diaccelia,  as. 
Dee,  py.— Decussatio  pyramldam. 
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den, — Dienoepludon,  cut. 
(fl^.— Delta  (fomidfl),  cm, 
dpx. — ^DiaplexoB. 
dti. — Diatela,  as. 

Bm,  av, — ^Eminentia  aaditoiiat 
end, — ^Endyma. 
epe, — ^Epiccelia,  az, 
epen, — Epencephalon,  cul 

F.  a. — Fiasora  anterior. 

j^.  an. — Fiasura  ansata. 

F.  ef, — f^asara  oonfinis. 

F,  eL — Fissara  calloealia. 

F.  eor. — ^Fissara  coroDalia, 

F.  cr.— Fifisura  cruciata. 

F.  dg, — ^Fiasora  diagooalia. 

F.  dl. — Fiflsara  dorsilateralis  (myelonia). 

F.  dms. — Fissara  dorsimesalis  (myelouis), 

az. 
F.  fin^ — Fissara  fimbriae. 
F.  ^.— Fissura  falcialis. 
F.  hmp. — Fiesnra  hTpocainpa). 
F,  in. — Fissara  intermedia. 
F.  I. — Fissara  lateralis. 
F.  In. — ^Fissara  lonata. 
F.  ml. — Fissara  medilateralis. 
F.  mr. — Fissara  marginalia 
F.  cl. — Fissara  olfactoria. 
F.  p. — Fissara  postica. 
F.  per. — Fissura  postcruciata. 
F.  pmr. — Fissara  postmar^alls. 
F.  prd. — Fiasura  postradicalls. 
F.  prh. — Fissura  postrhinalis. 
F.  prrd. — Fissara  pneradicalis. 
F.  ps. — Fissura  postsylviana.  < 

F,  rA.— Fissara  rhinalis. 
F.  s. — Fissara  Sylviana. 
F.  »fi, — Fissara  subfaldalls. 
F  9p. — Fissara  splenialis. 
F.  so. — Fissara  saperorbitalis. 
F.  ss. — fiasura  sapersylviana. 
F.  tH. — ^Fissura  Tentrilateralis  (myelonis). 
F.  vms. — Fissura  ▼entiimesalis  (mjelonis), 

az. 
f. — Fornix,  az. 
fie. — Flocculus. 
Fm,  ci. — Foramen  ceecnm,  az, 
Fm,  en, — Foramen  conarii,  az. 
Fm.  inf. — Foramen  infundibuli,  az, 
ytei5.— Fimbria. 


/«c?.— Fasdola. 

g, — Genu,  az, 

h, — Habena. 

hem.  — Hemisphsera. 

hmp. — Hypocampa. 

hmspt. — Hemiseptum  (cerebri). 

hph. — ^Hypophysis,  az. 

Inc.  hmp, — Indsura  bypocamp®. 

17^. — ^InAindibulum,  az. 

inop, — Interopticua.    Not  in  the  cat 

inz, — Insula. 

U. — Iter,  az. 

L.  I. — Lobus  lateralis  (cerebelli)^ 

L,  oL — Lobus  olfactorius. 

L.  tmp. — Lobus  temporalis. 

LL  ap, — Lobulus  appendicularis  (cerebelli). 

LI.  hmp, — Lobulus  hypocampsB. 

Im.  alb. — Limes  alba. 

Im,  ein, — Limes  cinerea. 

Iq.  e, — Liquor  coeliarum. 

^.— Lyra,  az. 

mes. — Mediconmiissura,  az, 
meu. — ^Medioomu. 
mpd. — MedipedunculuB,  az, 
mse. — Mesoooelia,  az. 
maen, — Mesencephalon,  az. 
mte. — ^Metaocelia,  az. 
mten, — Metenoephalon,  az. 
mtpx. — Metaplezus. 
mtU. — Metatela,  az, 
my. — ^Myelon,  az. 

N.  abd. — Nervas  abducens  (vi), 

N.  ac. — Nervus  accessorius  (xi). 

N.  au. — Nervus  auditorius  (viii). 

N,  f. — Nervus  facialis  (vii). 

N.  gph. — Nervus  glossopharyngeus  (Ix). 

N.  A^.— Nervus  hypoglossus  (xii). 

N.  ocm, — Nervus  oculomotorius  (iii). 

N.  ol. — Nervus  olfactorius  (i). 

y.  ap. — Nervus  opticus  (ii). 

y.  tr. — Nervus  trochlearis  (iv). 

N.  trg. — ^Nervus  trigeminus  (v). 

JV.  V. — Nervus  vagus  (x). 

ob. — Obex. 

olv, — Oliva. 

op. — Opticus,  (Lobus). 
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p.— Porta. 

pi. — Pia  (mater). 

pes, — PoBtcommiesura,  oe. 

peu, — Postoornu.    Not  in  the  cat. 

pgn. — Pofitgenicalatam,  (Corpus). 

po,  dt — ^Pero  (olfactorius). 

pop. — PostopticfUB,  (Lobos). 

pn, — Pons  (Varolii),  ae, 

ppd. — PoBtpeduncul  us. 

IJiRf.— Postperforatus,  (Locus),  oc. 

ppx. — Portiplexus. 

pre. — ProcGelia. 

prc». — PreecommisBuia,  as. 

preu. — Praecomu. 

pre/i.— Prosencephalon,  cut. 

prgn. — Pnegenicalatam. 

prpd. — P  nepedunculus. 

prpf. — PneperforatoB,  (Locus). 

prpx. — Proplexus. 

ps.  ol. — Pes  (olfactorius). 

Ft.  d. — Portio  depressa  (pneperforati). 

Pt.  den. — ^Portio  dienoephalica  (cruris  cer- 
ebri). 

Pt.  msen. — ^Portio  mesencephalica  (cruris 
cerebri). 

Pt.  p. — ^Portio  prominens  (pr»perforati). 

py. — Pyramis. 

p«e. —Pseudocoelia,  ae. 

q  — Quadrans. 

r  — Rima. 

B.  a.— Recessus  aul®,  as. 

B.  op. — Recessus  opticua 


R.  prpn.— Recessus  pisBpontiliB,  as. 

Bg.  a. — Regio  aulica»  as. 

rhe. — Rbinocoelia.     ' 

rhen. — Rhinencephalon*  as. 

rm. — Rostrum,  as. 

rp. — Ripa. 

rst. — Restiforme,  (Corpus). 

Bx.  in. — Radix  intermedia. 

Bx.  /.—Radix  lateralis. 

Bx.  mt. — Radix  motoria. 

Bx.  ms. — Radix  mesalis. 

Bx.  sn. — Radix  sensoria. 

s. — Striatum,  (Corpus). 

SH.  h. — Sulcus  habene. 

81.  ic.  I. — Sulcus  intercrundis  lateralis. 

8.  ic.  ms. — Sulcus  Intercruralis  mesalis,  oa 

&.  li. — Sulcus  limitans. 

81.  trd. — Sulcus  triradiatus,  as. 

sp. — Splenium,  az. 

8pt.  hi. — Septum  lucidum  (cerebri),  as. 

sir.  Ing. — Stria  longitudinalis  (callosi). 

t. — ^Terma,  az. 

Thd.  Bol. — Tuberculum  Rolandii. 

T.  ein. — Tuber  cinereum,  as. 

th. — Thalamus. 

Tr.  op. — ^Tractus  opticus. 

Tr.  pr7i. — Tractus  poetrhinalis. 

Tr.  rh. — Tractus  rhinalis. 

tt, — Trapezium. 

«f. — ^Velum  (interpoutnm),  as. 
w». — Vermis,  OB. 
w.— Valvula,  as. 


§  1129.  Most  of  the  above  names  are  those  in  common  use,  with  the  omission  of  super- 
fluous elements  like  corpus,  and  the  genitives  of  the  names  of  more  comprehensive  parts. 
Most  of  the  apparently  new  names  will  be  found  to  be  old  acquaintances  under  such  thin 
disguises  as  translaUon,  transposition,  abridgement,  and  the  subsUtiUion  of  prefixes  for 
qualifying  words.  In  a  few  cases  the  old  names  are  wholly  discarded  for  briefer  new 
ones  (e.  g.,  eimbia  for  TVactus  transveraus  peduneuli).  Most  of  the  new  names,  however, 
refer  to  parts  apparently  unobserved  hitherto  (e.  g.,  crista,  carina,  delta),  or  to  parts  which 
— ^although  probably  observed — seem  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  needing  a  special 
designation  (e.  g.,  aula,  qttadrans,  pero). 

For  the  names  of  the  segments,  coeliflB,  telee  and  plexuses,  see  §  1068. 

So  much  of  each  name  as  immediately  follows  the  abbreviation  is  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient designation  of  the  part  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  sometimes  it  may  be  neceseary 
to  add  the  words  in  parenthesis. 

The  names  are  tabulated  according  to  segments  in  §  1138. 
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THE  ENCEPHALIC  SEGMENTS  IN  THE  CAT, 

§  1130.  The  recognition  of  the  several  segments  is  less  easy  than 
with  the  frog  in  some  respects  on  account  of  certain  features  of  the 
mammalian  encephalon« 

§  1131.  Differences  between  the  Brains  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Prog. — In  a  general  way  these  have  been  indicated  already  (§§  1066, 
1066) ;  they  may  be  more  definitely  stated  as  follows: — 

(1)  In  the  cat  the  coeliae  are  irregular  in  form  and  relatively 
reduced  in  extent  (Pig.  113 ;  PL  II,  Pig.  4). 

(2)  The  parietes  are  relatively  thicker,  and  more  differentiated 
as  to  both  contour  and  structure  (Pig.  113 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill, 

Pig.  13). 

(3)  With  several  segments  the  dorsal  portion  (roof)  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  ventral  (floor),  (Pig.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  4). 

(4)  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  entire  brain  presents  a  decided 
flexure^  the  convexity  of  which  is  dorsal  and  coincides  in  position 
nearly  with  the  mesencephalon  (Pig.  88). 

(5)  The  dorsal  portions  of  two  segments  (epencephalon  and  pros- 
encephalon) are  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to  cover  all  the  others  except- 
ing parts  of  the  metencephalon  and  rhinencephalon,  the  extremes 
of  the  series  (Pig.  88,  104,  117 ;  PI.  I,  Pig-  1,  2). 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  Amphibian  oommiaBures  (chiatma^  pagtcommismra,  prcBComrms- 
$ura),  there  are  in  the  cat's  brain  more  or  less  distinct  fibrous  fasciculi  constituting  other 
commissures — longitudinal  (Crura  cerebri,  PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11 ;  Crura  oifactoria, 
PI.  II,  Fig.  3, 4 ;  postpedunculi,  praepedunculi) ;  troMderte  (pons,  Fig.  1 17 ;  PI.  11,  Fig.  8, 
pn, ;  decussatio  pyramidum,  medipedunculi,  Commissura  fomids,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  e9,f,) ; 
and  oblique  (fornix,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,/.). 

(7)  Between  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  thalami  is  established  a  connection,  the  medi- 
commissura  (Fig.  122;  PI.  II.  Fig.  4,  7ncs,\  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  diacoelia. 

(8)  The  apposed  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  are  connected  along  a  slightly  curved  line 
by  a  thick  band  of  fibers,  the  callosum  (fig.  104, 115 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  d.). 
the  largest  and  presumably  the  roost  important  of  the  commissures. 

(9)  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon  presents  a  transverse  furrow,  distinguish- 
ing a  cephalic  pair  of  lobes,  the  optici  proper,  from  a  caudal  pair,  the  postoptici  (Fig. 
114;  PL  III,  Fig.  7);  hence  the  bigeminum  of  the  frog  becomes  the  quadngeminum  of 
the  cat. 

(10)  The  lateral  aspect  of  the  dienoephalon  presents  at  least  two  elevations,  postg^enic- 
ulatnm  and  pragenlculatum  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7,  9,  p//n.,  prgn.), 

(11)  Of  the  diaooelian  roof,  the  membranous  part  {diateUiy  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  10)  is  relatively 
more  extensive,  while  the  nervous  part  (postcommissura,  PI.  II,  Fig.  4,  pc$.)  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished ;  concomitantly  the  conarium  is  attached  near  the  caudal  end  of 
the  diencephalon  and  is  retroverted  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  mesencephalon. 
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(13)  Each  lateral  half  of  the  iUii«Di»pha1oa  counts  of  tt  Lobns  oUactorius  eanneeted 
with  the  proMtuMplkBluD  by  k  distinct  Cms  olEactorinm  (PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  i.  Or.  dl.). 

(18)  Each  proccelia  maj  be  eabdiTided,  aomewhat  vagoelj,  uilo  a  central  cella  media 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  15,  al.  m.),  and  two  curved  prolongs tlonx,  the  praecomu  (PI.  II,  fig.  131, 
PI.  IV.Flg.  18.  16, preu.),  and  the  medicornu  (PI.  IV,  Fig,  15,  17,  18.m««.) 

(14)  Into  each  cornu  projects  a  dedded  smiaeuce.  That  of  the  pmeoma  la  tbe  strU* 
turn  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  le,  «.),  a  thickening  of  the  parletee.  That  of  the  medlcoma  is  the 
hjpocampa  (PI,  IV,  Fig.  IS,  10,  Amp.),  which  Is  chieBj  an  involution  or  folding  of  the 
parietcB  (Fig.  121). 

(15)  In  addition  to  the  atrophied  portions  of  the  ctellan  parietea  noted  in  the  frog,  the 
proper  nervous  sobetance  of  tbe  hemispheie  is  abrogated  along  a  line  frton  tbe  porta  lo 
uear  the  tip  of  themedicornu,  constituting  tbe  rima  ar"hBBnreof  Bicliat"  (Fig.  121;  PL 
IV,  Fig.  14.  IT,  R.).    Along  this  line  enters  tbe  larger  portion  of  the  proplexua. 

(16)  As  in  Menobranchns,  there  are  metaplexus,  dii4ilexus  and  proplexus,  the  latter 
two  being  continaons  throogh  the  Intermediation  of  the  aulipleztu  and  poitiplezna. 

(17)  The  Borface  of  the  cerebellatn  is  coovolutod,  preaeatiDg  numerous  thin  folds 
(lamintt)  with  intervening  fissures  (Fig.  104,  117 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1, 2). 

(18)  The  Hnrfaoe  of  the  hemispheres  Is  atso  convoluted,  presenting  a  limited  number  of 
fissures  orrangel  aocording  to  a  somewhat  dellnite  pattern  (Fig.  134, 135  ;  PI.  I.  Fig.  1,  2). 
Most  of  tlie  fiBBures  involve  oulf  a  certain  depth  of  tbe  niass,  but  the  .F".  hypoaampa,  "hip- 
pocampal  fiesare,"  represents  an  invotntion  of  the  entire  thickuess  of  the  parietes  (Fig. 
121,  135 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  17,  F.  Amp.). 

(19)  With  tbe  crebvllain  and  bemispberce,  most  of  the  einerta  is  located  near  or  at 
the  surface,  constituting  a  cortex  (PI.  II,  Fig.  4,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  IS).  Tbe  extent  of  tbe 
cortex  is  of  course  increaaed  "Oy  tbe  con  volutions. 

Fig.  113. — Ventral  eipoeure  of  the  c<Elis ; 
preparation  No.  458,  Museuui  of  Cornell  Unl- 
versily.    Compare  with  Fig,  110. 

Objects. — To  ebow(A)  the  general  succession 
of  tbe  ctclite;  (B)  the  relations  of  tbe  ports  to 
tbe  aula  and  procoellte ;  (C)  the  thickoees  of  the 
parietes  and  concomitant  reduction  of  the  calls : 
(D)  the  undulations  of  the  cteliaa  roofs. 

Preparation. — From  the  ventral  aspect  of  a 
welt  hardened  brain  auccenive  slices  were  re- 
moved with  the  large  scalpel  until  tbe  portti  and 
-M  Caiialia  etatralis  were  exposed.  With  the  Char- 
riire  scalpel  there  were  excavated  successively  so 
much  of  the  various  segments  bb  to  expose  the 
entire  series  of  ctehte,  excepting  tbe  rhinoccElin, 
the  rbinencephalon  liaving  been  removed. 

On  the  right  (left  of  tiie  figure)  the  convexity 

Fig.  118.— Vkbtral   ExposdbE  of       nf  ^he  striatum  was  cut  off.    On  the  other  dda 

THB  CfELij; ;   X 1.  enough  more  of  the  hemisphere  and  thalamus 

waa  removed  to  expose  the  proplexua  and  thus 

throw  the  pmcomu  into  direct  communication  with  tbe  medlcoma. 

Explanation. — Moet  of  the  names  are  written  in  full,  tnd  the  parts  mentioned  are 
deBcribed  elsewhere, 

Gn.  ee. — Canalis  centralis  myeloni*. 
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Ditn.,  eptn.,  mtten.,  nwMn.  tie  kUneristlonB  of  diencephaloa,  etc,     So  mnoh  ot  the 
preparation  »a  1b  not  iDcladed  therein  belongs  to  the  pKJMDceidialDii. 
Pf«.— PosteenlailAtiim.     7^.— Tbalomns. 

The  Bidee  of  all  the  c<eli»  are  beveled  off  bo  tt«  to  expose  thtir  roofs  more  c1e«rl7.  Tbe 
widest  portiOD  Ib  the  metacalia,  wboae  proper  roof  (metktela)  1b  bo  thin  that  the  laiiilD» 
of  the  overheDginc  cereb^om  show  through  it . 

The  epicoelui  preeents  two  verj  di^rent  portions — a  ca.udal,  which  la  short  but  wide 
and  high,  reaching  up  into  the  cerebellum  (PI.  11,  Elg-  4)>  *^  *■  cephalic,  longer  but  nai- 
rower  and  lower,  excepting  at  its  cephalic  end,  when  its  loot,  the  valTuIa,  riaee  to  iiAa 
the  poBiDptld. 

Tbe  succeeding  contracted  portion  lepreBentB  the  mesoctslia  ;  the  next  mesal  cavitjr 
is  the  diaccelia,  the  rouf  of  whieli  presents  tbe  two  parallel  diaplexuaes,  diverging  In  the 
aula  to  connect  through  the  ports  with  the  proplezusea. 

On  the  right  (left  of  the  figure)  the  creecentic  line  representing  the  transection  of  the 
medicomu  should  leach  tbe  end  of  tbe  line  indicating  tbe  bonndaiy  between  the  bemi< 
sphere  and  the  postgenlcnlatum ;  see  Fig.  121. 

The  membranes  and  the  relative  areas  of  alba  and  cinerea  are  not  shown. 
Fig.  114 — Dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon, 
ezpoeed  by   the  separation  of  the  cerebellum   and 
hemispheres ;  from  Prep.  No.  390,  M.  C.  U. 

Objects. — To  expose  (A)  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
mesencephalon,  the  cephalic  aepcct  of  tbo  cerebel- 
lum and  the  candal  aspect  of  tbe  hemiapheres  ;  (B) 
the  oiigin  of  the  NN.  trochleares  from  the  cephalic 
part  of  the  valvula  («».) ;  (C)  tbe  caudal  position  and 
retroversion  of  the  conarium. 

Preparation.— The  fresh  brain  was  carefully  held 
and  tbe  caudal  portions  of  the  hemispheres  gently 
pnshed  cephalad,  the  attaclimentB  to  the  mesencepha- 
lon being  divided  with  the  tracer,  until  the  conarium 
wasexpoBed;  then  the  cerebellum  was  in  like  mui. 
ner  tilted  caudad,  care  b^g  had  not  to  tear  the 
delicate  valvula. 

By  the  above  operstlons  the  nntoral  encephalic  FlS.  114. — Dorbai.  Abpsct  of 
flexuro  was  so  exaggerated  as  to  bring  tbe  ventral  thk  Mesbncbph&LON,  ITith 

aspects  of  the  crura  olfactoria  and  tbe  metenceplialon  sous  Adjacekt  Pabts;   x  1. 

into  contact.     The  brain  was  Becored  in  this  condition 

upon  a  bed  of  wet  cotton  by  pushing  cotton  agunst  It,  and  covered  with  95  per  cent. 
alcohol. 

Explanation. — Tbe  names  are  written  in  full,  excepting  w.  tor  valvula.  The  furrow 
between  tbe  optid  is  not  sufflcieotly  distinct,  and  the  word  po&toptia  obscures  the  tact 
that  the  elevations  so  named  are  separated  b;  a  somewhat  wide  and  flat  valley  rather  than 
by  a  narrow  depression,. 

In  the  preparation,  the  inf^ndibalirorm  mesoctelian  orifice  is  vlMUe  through  the  trans- 
parent  valvuja.    Compare  PI.  III.  Fig.  7. 

F^g.  115. — The  calloenm  after  removal  of  tbe  dorsal  portions  of  the  oerebeUoixi  and 
hemispheres  ;  from  Prep,  No.  540,  M,  C.  IT. 

Objects. — To  show  (A)  the  fact  of  the  connection  of  the  hemiapheres  by  the  callOBuni; 
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(B)  the  oephalo^andal  extent  of  the  latter;  <,C)  the  tuumer  of  cleange  of  the  hemi- 
apherea ;  (O)  the  Irregulir  lamination  of  the  cerebellum. 

Preparation. — The  hemisphere  and  Lobi  olfaetorii  of  a  hardened  br^n  were  eliced  to 
near  the  level  tA  the  calloeam  and  In  a  plaoe  odncidlng  with  the  larger  part  of  its  course. 
The  slight  porUons  overhanging  the  borders  of  the 
nllosom  BO  as  to  eonadtnts  the  FF.  eaOoauiu  (Fig.  118, 
122 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  13)  nera  then  pushed  dorao  latend 
with  the  tracer ;  the  torn  snr&cee  so  left  are  repie- 
seated  bjr  the  atriated  areas.  On  the  right,  a  part  of 
the  hemlBphere  waa  torn  off  so  as  to  indicate  the  wave- 
like  anangement  oTthe  hsdcnli. 

An  oblique  section  naa  then  made  from  oppodte 
the  splenium  through  the  caudal  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres and  the  cerebellum,  bo  as  to  eipose  the  post- 
optld. 

Explanation. — The  name  Ib  written  lengthwise  of 
the  calloenm :  perhaps  the  line  at  etch  side  represetita 
a  itria  limgitudinali*.  The  curvature  venlrad  at  the 
genu  and  aplenium  ia  better  shown  in  section  (FSg. 
lie  ;  PI.  n,  Fig.  14).  The  postoptici  do  not  appear 
distlDCt];,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  indicate  the 
areas  of  cerebral  «lbft  and  cinerea,  or  of  the  pes,  pero 
Pio.  116— DOBflAL  Abpbct  op      at  ccclia in  the  rhlnencophalon. 

THE  CAiWMim  ABTKB  Pab-  g  nag.  Preliminwy  Examination  of  the  Basis 

TIAL   Hkmotal    of    THE      Encephali.— As  seen  in  Fig.   116,  118.  and  PI.   II, 

HmnsPHIKEB ;   x  1.  ^^  g  (i,^  ,„^  ^f  ^^^  ,,^n  presenta  numerous  parts 

distinguished   by  their  elevation,   thdc    subdividon, 

their  color  or  the  direction  of  their  fibers.    Including  the  twelve  cranial  nerree,  about 

fifty  different  parts,  more  or  lees  comprehennve.  are  named  upon  Fig,  116. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  treated  of  In  the  next  chapter.  Of  the  remaining  parts,  the 
beginner  is  advised  to  Htud;  Brst  onlj  those  which  have  lieen  observed  in  the  Amphibian 
brain,  or  which  nerve  either  aatopc^raphical  landmarks  or  aa  aids  in  rerognMng  the  limits 
of  the  encephalic  segments.  Later,  it  will  be  deeinibleto  identify  each  feature  by  the  aid 
of  the  flgnres  (Ilg.  118  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  S ;  PL  III,  ^g.  II)  and  the  detailed  descriptiona. 
Fig.  lie. — IHogram  of  thebaae  of  the  brain,  including  the  nerve  roots. 
Explanation. — The  namee  are  written  in  fall.  As  snggeoted  above,  the  following 
parts  are  to  be  noted  first  :— 

Myelon,  expanding  into  the  metencephalon, 
Cerebellnm,  greatly  enlarged  and  convoluted. 
HemiaphKrK,  still  more  enlarged  and  likewise  convoluted. 
Lobi  olfaetorii,  elongated  and  in  apportion,  but  not  organically  united. 
Chiaama,  Tuber  cinerenm,  infnndibulum,  hypophytis.  Crura  cerebri  (one  of  which 
is  designated  on  Fig.  116  by  the  word  enu)  and  pons. 

Of  the  parts  just  named,  all  but  the  last  have  been  noted  upon  the  meaal  aspect  of  the 
Amphibian  brain,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Table  (g  1069). 

The  pons  is  a  wide  and  thick  band  of  transverse  fibera  connecting  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebellmn  across  the  ventrimeeon.  It  is  likewise  a  prominent  landmark,  serving, 
with  the  ehiatma,  to  divide  the  entire  basis  encephali  conveniently  Into  three  genenl 
regions— caudof.  Area  postpontilis ;  ee^uMo,  Area  prcduasmatica ;  and  itOtrmediaU, 
Area  cnnUis. 
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Fig.  116. — Diaqbam  of  the  Basis  Encbfhau;  x8. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  cerebellom  and  the 
hemispheres,  all  the  encephalic  segments  appear  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  most  distinctly 
at  and  near  the  meson.  On  the  left  (right  of  the  figure)  the  names  of  the  prosencephalon 
are  written  along  its  expanded  dorsal  portion,  but  upon  the  ventrimeson  it  may  be 
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regarded  as  extending  only  from  the  middle  of  the  chiasma  to  the  diamond-shaped  area 
just  caadad  of  the  rhinenoephalic  Bodices  mesales. 

The  extent  of  the  metencephalon  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the  pyramis. 

g  1188.  Hemisection  of  the  Brain. — The  encephalic  sef^ents  are  more  easily  recog- 
nized and  examined  upon  a  hemienoephalon  than  upon  the  entire  organ  hec&use  (1)  all  the 
segments  and  most  of  the  cceliie  are  then  exposed ;  (2)  the  parts  can  he  more  readily  bent 
upon  each  other  or  dissected  apart. 

Trutruments  and  Materials, — ^A  brain,  symmetrical  and  weU-hardeThed  ;  distorted  sped- 
mens  may  serve  for  dissections,  but  for  the  hemisection  select  the  most  }>erfect.  Bazor  or 
large  scalpel,  with  'oery  keen,  smooth  edge;  if  the  scalpel  is  used,  it  should  be  especially 
sharp  at  the  heel,  which  is  usually  neglected.  A  small  dish  or  yial  of  alcohol^  in  whidi 
the  knife  may  be  dipped.  A  piece  of  sheet  cork,  or  of  soft  wood  free  from  knots,  at  least 
6x4  cm.,  and  preferably  16x8.  Remove  from  the  brain  any  pins  which  may  cross  the 
meson. 

§  1134.  Upon  a  preparation  or  figure  (Pig.  115,  116 ;  .PI.  II, 
Pig.  4),  note  the  position  of  the  callosum  and  the  angle  which  it 
forms  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  brain. 

Place  the  brain  upon  its  basis,  with  its  long  axis  coincident  with 
the  length  of  the  cork  or  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  brain  to  the  left. 

Dip  the  scalpel  in  alcohol,  and  grasp  it  bow-fashion.  Introduce 
the  tip  of  the  blade  between  the  hemispheres  at  their  highest  part^ 
and  gently  push  it  ventro-cephalad  until  the  point  reaches  the  cork 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  Lohi  o^actorii,  and  the  back  of  the  blade — 
if  a  scalpel  is  used — is  about  on  a  level  with  the  dorsal  margins  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  blade  then  forms  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees  with  the  cork,  and  its  heel  is  a  little  cephalad  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Grasp  the  brain  gently  but  firmly  as  follows: — ^The  pollex 
should  be  on  the  left,  against  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  caudal  part  of  the  hemisphere ;  on  the  right  the  tips  of  the 
index,  medius  and  annularis  press  respectively  upon  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  minimus  may  be  raised  out  of  the  way.  The 
pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  must  be  equal  and  uniform. 

Draw  the  scalpel  slowly  caudad,  keeping  the  convexity  near  the 
tip  constantly  upon  the  cork,  and  the  entire  instrument  at  the  same 
angle  until  it  emerges  through  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hemisection,  the  edge  of  the  scalpel 
was  firmly  held  by  the  closely  approximated  hemispheres,  and 
its  edge  rested  on  the  callosum,  so  that  the  latter  was  probably 
divided  accurately  on  the  meson.    But  a  very  slight  initial  deflec- 
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tion  may  have  brought  the  blade  out  1-2  mm.  laterad  of  the  ventri- 
meson. 

Ascertain  the  extent  of  the  departure  by  apposing  the  two  halves 
of  the  brain  and  noting  the  position  of  the  cut  with  respect  to  the 
ventrimeson.  IS  the  cut  and  the  meson  coincide,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain  will  be  practically  identical ;  but  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  separation  there  will  be  found  a  difference 
which  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  puzzling  to  the  beginner, 
especially  since  in  these  cases  neither  surface  resembles  that  shown 
in  the  figure. 

After  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  the  organ,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  purposely  a  hemisection  about  1  mm.  laterad  of  the 
meson,  so  that  the  commissures  and  other  mesal  structures  may  be 
dissected  out  in  relief ;  but  at  the  outset  it  is  better  to  secure  a 
view  of  the  mesal  surface  itself. 

Select  that  half  of  the  brain  to  which  part  of  the  other  half  is 
attached,  and  hold  it  with  the  meson  up  and  the  base  toward  you ; 
grasp  the  large  scalpel  bow-fashion,  and  apply  the  heel  at  the  ven- 
trimeson, upon  the  chiasma  if  it  be  the  right  half,  or  at  the  ventri- 
mesal  ("  anterior  median  ")  fissure  of  the  metencephalon  if  the  left ; 
cut  away  from  you  with  a  long  steady  sweep,  taking  care  not  to  cut 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  meson.  Certain  parts  of  the  surface  may 
require  subsequent  special  treatment  in  order  that  the  surfaces  may 
be  fairly  exposed. 

§  1135.  Aside  from  detailed  comparison  of  the  surface  with  the 
figures,  the  best  test  of  the  mesal  surface  is  the  exposure  of  the 
series  of  mesal  coelisB,  extending,  as  in  the  Amphibian  brain  (Fig. 
Ill),  in  uninterrupted  continuity  from  the  ventro-caudal  angle  of 
the  cerebellum  to  a  point  dorsad  of  the  chiasma.  Just  ventrad  of 
the  cerebellum  the  lateral  extent  of  the  cavity,  epicoelia,  is  con- 
siderable, but  at  other  points  it  is  no  more  than  1-2  mm.,  so  as  to 
appear  on  the  mesal  surface  like  a  shallow  depression.  The  most 
obscure  portion  of  the  cavity  is  the  cephalic  part  of  the  epicoelia, 
where  the  lateral  extent  is  considerable,  while  its  vertical  diameter 
is  very  slight,  and  the  roof,  valvula,  is  quite  thin. 

Sig.  117.—- Mesal  aspect  of  the  left  hemiencephalon  ;  a  diagram  enlarged  from  PI.  II, 
Fig.  4. 

Explanation. — Upon  this  diagram  are  named  nearly  all  the  parts  and  surfaces  which 
are  exposed  by  a  mesal  hemisection. 

To  avoid  taming  the  volume  in  referring  to  it,  the  figure  has  been  divided.     Unfor* 
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tan&bily,  it  is  rcTereed  aa  comptted  with  Fig.  Ill  and  PI.  n.  Fig.  4.  The  cephkllc  put 
of  the  valtnila  Is  repreeeuted  mach  too  thick. 

§  1136.  Preliminarr  lOBpection  of  the  McmI 
Aspect.  —  Before  entering  ioto  det&ils,  the  student 
ehoutd  compare  the  meBal  serieH  of  ccelira  in  Fig.  116 
with  the  same  in  Pig.  Ill,  wid  recognize  the  following 
parU  of  their  paxietea  by  name,  even  althoagh  their 
appeanace  ma;  be  quite  unlike  :  cerebelluni,  tbItuIa, 
opticus,  conarium,  poatconunisaura,  prKCommis- 
sura,  chiaama,  Tuber  ciaerenm. 

The  lateral  ctelin,  proeaLia  and  rMrtcetdia,  do  not 
appear,  and  the  porta  itself  is  not  vimble,  bnt  ite  posl- 
tion  radncidee  nearl;  with  that  of  the  little  eminence 
called  crista,  just  cephalad  of  the  mediconunissure. 

g  lis*.  8ur/aeei  eapottd  hg  Setaiteetion  of  the 
Brain. — Four  difierent  kinds  of  surface  appeal  npon 
the  metal  aspect  of  the  bemiencephaloo,  and  thej 
should  be  recognized  and  distinguished  before  the 
details  are  examined : — 

(1)  Doraad  of  the  calloaiim  the  hemisphere  is  nai- 
wal  01  free  and  covered  bj  pia.  ^ 

(3)  The  sovenil  ccelite  are  lined  bj  eadftaa.,  which 
likewise  form  a  natural  surface. 

(S)  The  commJesnree  and  other  parts  which  extend 
across  the  meson  liave  been  divided  and  the  resulting 

snrfaceB  are  cut  or  artificial.  With  the  calloaum.  precoromissura  and  postcommisaura. 
ehiaama,  entot  portion  of  cerebellum,  eU,,  the  parts  are  whit«  in  color  and  flbroos  Id 
texture  {alba),  but  the  medicommiasure.  terma,  ectat  lajrer  of  cerebellum,  etc.,  are  celln- 
lai  and  formed  b;  einerea. 

(4)  Cando-ventrad  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  callosum  is  a  triangular  area  which  is 
naturally  attached  by  connective  tisane  to  the  corresponding  surfsce  of  the  other  hetnian- 
cephalon.  This  Is  the  Area  ttptaiit.  In  man  the  snr&ces  are  free,  forming  the  lateral 
bonndarles  of  the  pteudo-caiia. 

%  1138.  Segmental  Arrangement  of  the  Names  of  the  Principal  Parts  of  the 
Cat's  Brain. — The  Table  npon  psges  48  and  49  Is  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  learn 
more  readily  the  large  Dumber  of  names  according  to  their  respective  aegmeots,  and  to 
Bee  at  a  glance  the  relations  which  the  pans  bear  to  each  other. 

In  each  case,  excepting  perhaps  the  caudal  portion  of  the  prosencephalon,  the  part  first 
mentioned  constitutes  the  principal  mass  of  the  segment. 

The  Indenting  of  a  name  signifies  that  the  part  is  a  subdivlidon  of  the  part  named 
above ;  For  example,  the  ttriatum  Is  a  dividon  of  the  lumitphert,  and  itself  includes  the 
eaiida  itriaii. 

In  most  eases  the  apposition  of  namec  In  diSWrent  oolamna  signifies  that  the  parts  are 
In  some  way  correlated ;  e.  g,,  under  epencephalon,  the  arbor  tUa  is  a  surface  exposed  npon 
hemisection  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pons  is  the  great  cerebellar  commisaure.  Where 
the  parts  are  not  correlated,  the  vertical  line  between  the  columns  is  reinforced  by  a  short 
vertical  line ;  t.  g.,  between  eariaa  and  ripa. 

In  the  column  headed  fuperjMet  are  also  included  the  names  of  elevations,  depressions, 
recesses,  snlci,  and  even  cavities. 
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ept^up^  "^^s^sss^ 


FlO.  117. — DiAOKAM  OF  THE  MeSAL  AbFBCT  OF  THB  LEFT  HEMIENGEPHALOir  ;    X  8. 

The  caudal  part  of  the  figure  is  upou  the  opposite  page. 

The  fornix  is  difficult  to  classify.    In  some  respects  it  and  the  fimbria  seem  to  be 
oommissural. 


Fio.  118.— DiAOBAM  OF  THE  Abea  CRUiiALis ;  x2.  This  figure  is  enlarged  and  re- 
versed from  PI.  in,  Fig.  11»  and  the  description  of  that  figure  may  be  consulted 
for  the  details  and  for  the  mode  of  preparation. 
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TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  THE  CAT'S  BRAIN. 

This  Table  differs  from  that  upon  page  409  mainly  in  that  the  names  of  the  encephalic 
segments,  and  of  the  ccelisB,  telsB  and  plexuses  thereof,  are  placed  together  above  the 
names  of  the  particular  parts,  surfaces  and  commissures.  The  synonyms  of  the  names  are 
given  in  g  llbO  et  teq, 

RHINENCEPHALON. 
Rhinoccelia. 


Partes. 


Lobus  olfactorius. 

Pero  (olfactorius). 

Pes  ^olfactorius). 
Cms  olfactorium. 

Radix  mesalis. 

Radix  intermedia, 
^not  in  cat  ?) 

Radix  lateralis. 


Saperflcies. 


Limes  alba. 
Limes  cinerea. 


PROSENCEPHALON  (Cephalic  Portion,  Paired). 
Pbocxelia  —  Proplexus. 


Partes. 

Saperflcies,  etc 

CkvmmlesarK. 

Hemisphera. 

Centrum  ovale. 

Callosum,  az. 

Centrum  ovale  majus,  as. 

Splenium,  as. 
Genu,  as. 
Rostrum,  as. 

Septum,  00. 

Area  seotalis. 
Pseu(fo-€oelia  (not  in  cat). 

Striatum. 

Precornu. 

Precommissura,  oc 

Cauda  striati. 

Insula. 

Hypocampa. 
LoDulus  hypocampa. 

Medicomu. 

Fornix,  )  . 
Fimbria,  f  ^ 

Fasciola. 

Calcar  (not  in  cat). 

Postcomu  (not  in  cat). 
Lyra,  as. 
Preperforatus. 

Portio  depressa. 

Portio  prominens. 

• 

Gyri  cerebrales. 

Fissure  cerebrales. 

PROSENCEPHALON  (Caudal  Portion,  Unpaired). 
Aula,  Porta,  Progoblia— Aulatbla — Auliplexus,  Fortiplexus,  Proplexub. 


Partes. 

Siiperflcles,  etc. 

Commlfisiire. 

Terma,  as. 

Fornix,  Of.  (See  §  1457.) 

Columna  fomicis. 

Carina,  as.                        | 

Crista,  a». 

Fimbria. 
Tania. 

Ripa. 

Delta,  at. 

Aula,  02. 
Recessus  auUe,  at, 
Recessus  opticus. 

Rima. 

Sulcus  limitans. 

Commissttra  fomicis,  as. 
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DIENCEPHALON. 

DiAOCELIA  —  lyiATSLA  —  DiAFLBXUS. 


Partes. 

Bnperflcles,  etc. 

Commissnrae. 

Thalamus. 

Medicommissura,  oe. 

Pulvinar  (not  in  cat). 

Postcommissura,  as. 

Habena. 

Sulcus  habeme. 

Cbmmissura  habenarum,  as. 

Conarium,  az. 

Foramen  conarii,  as. 

Praeg^eniculatum. 

Tractus  opticus. 

Cbiasma,  as. 

Postg^eniculatum. 

Crus  cerebri  (portio  dien- 
oephalica). 

1 

Quadrans. 

Tuber  cinereum,  am. 

Infundibulum,  00. 

Foramen  infundibuli,  az. 

Hypophysis,  oe. 

Albicans.           t 

Sulcus  triradiatus,  az, 
Postperforatus.  az. 

MESENCEPHALON. 

ME80C(ELIA. 


Fftrtes. 


Opticus. 
Postopticus. 

Crus  cerebri  (portio  mesen- ) 
cephalica).  S 


Cimbia. 


Saperflcies,  etc. 


Sulcus  intercruralis  later- 
alis. 
SI.  ic.  mesalis,  as. 


EPENCEPHALON. 
Epkxelia. 


Partefi. 

Saperflciee. 

CommiftannB. 

Cerebellum,  as. 

Arbor  yite,  as. 

Pons,  OS. 

Lobus  lateralis. 

Medipedunculus. 

Lobulus  appendicularis. 

Vermis,  as. 

Valvula,  as. 

Foramen  cscum,  cat, 
Recessus  prsepontilis,  as. 

Postpedunculus. 
Praepedunculus. 

METENOEPHALON. 
Mbtagcelia  —  Mbtatbla  —  Mbtaplexus 


Partes. 

SQperfloiee,  etc. 

Commlssnne. 

Medulla,  az. 

Area  postpontilis,  as. 

Pyramis. 
Oliva. 

Decussatio  pyramidum,  az. 

Area  elliptica. 

Tuberculum  Rolando. 

Area  ovalis. 

Restiforme. 

Trapezium. 

• 

Eminentia  auditoria. 

Clava. 

Obex. 
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§  1139.  Examination  of  the  Enoephalic  Segments. — Instru- 
ments and  Materials. — A  hemiencephalon,  well  hardened ;  the 
condition  of  Its  lateral  aspect  may  be  disregarded.  Large  and 
Charriere  scalpels,  both  very  sharp.  Syringotome  or  tracer.  Pme 
scissors.  Blowpii)e.  Coarse  and  fine  forceps.  Beaded  bristlas. 
Small  dish  or  wide-mouthed  vial  of  alcohol,  into  which  the  hmin 
and  the  scalpels  may  be  dipped. 

In  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  scal^cfa  tSKmld  be  tery  sTiarpj 
and  dipped  in  aZcohol  just  be&tre  eeidi  incision. 

BMnencepTialxm  (exaaaiaed  first  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
injury  during  the  jtedy  of  the  other  parts). — Ventriduct  the  Iiobus 
oUEactoruMi  40^m  to  expose  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  Cms  ol. ;  also 
the  inmfoxK  ol.  (PL  III,  Pig.  5,  F.  ol)  on  the  ventro-cephalic  sur- 
Ikce  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  rests  the  dorsal  border  of  the  eras. 

At  the  junction  of  the  eras  with  the  lobus,  note  the  slight  promi- 
nence of  tile  softer  ectal  layer,  the  pero,  from  which  directly  arise 
the  olfactory  nerves  (PI.  II,  Pig.  3,  NN.  ol.).  Eemove  the  pero 
with  the  forceps  and  tracer,  and  note  that  there  remains  a  thin 
smooth  lamina,  the  pes  ol.,  which  is  partly  fibrous  and  forms  the 
immediate  continuation  of  the  eras. 

The  rhinoccdia  wDl  be  more  easily  seen  upon  the  dissection  of 
another  specimen. 

§  1140.  Metencephalon. — Of  this  segment,  one  part,  the  pyra- 
mis,  has  been  noted.  Laterad  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  pyramis 
is  a  quadrangular  area,  the  trapeztum  (PI.  II,  Pig.  3,  tz.) ;  laterad 
of  its  caudal  and  longer  portion  are  two  elevations,  here  called  from 
their  outlines,  Area  elliptica  and  Area  ovalis. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  is  overhung  by  the  cere- 
bellum. Tilt  the  latter  cautiously  latero-cephalad,  using  the  tracer 
to  disengage  from  its  ventral  aspect  the  delicate  metatela,  the  roof 
of  the  metacoelia  (PL  III,  Pig.  12,  mM.).  Even  if,  in  so  doing,  the 
metatela  is  torn  from  its  connection  with  the  border  of  the  metacoelia 
(so  as  to  produce  a  '*  Poramen  of  Magendie,"  §  1082),  it  may  usu- 
ally be  traced  continuous  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
just  caudad  of  the  epicoelia. 

Now  tilt  the  cerebellum  meso-cephalad  and  note  the  mass  of 
membrane  and  blood-vessels  forming  the  metaplezus  lateralis 
(PI.  II,  Pig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  12,  ndpx.). 

Upon  removal  of  the  metatela  and  metaplexus,  there  will  be 
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seen  a  transverse  band  (Tractus  auditorius)  passing  from  the  Emi- 
nentia  auditoria  across  the  wall  of  the  metacoelia. 

§  1141.  ^^Tio^AoZoTi.— TQt  the  cerebellum  cando-laterad,  so 
as  to  expose  the  limits  of  the  epiooelia.  Note  the  distinction  be- 
tween its  caudal  portion,  which  extends  dorsad  into  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  rest,  which  has  for  its  roof  only  the  thin  valvnla.  Separate 
the  valvula  from  the  cerebellum,  noting  the  continuity  of  the  two  at 
the  caudal  end  of  the  former. 

With  the  forceps  and  tracer  tear  and  push  off  the  lateral  part  of 
the  cerebellum  so  as  to  expose  the  medipedunoulas,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  pons  into  it.  In  like  manner,  remove  the  caudal  part  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  note  a  less  distinct  fasciculus,  the  postpedun- 
onlns,  passing  from  the  Tractus  lateralis  of  the  metencephalon  to  the 
cerebellum  just  mesad  of  the  medipedunculus.  The  pr»peduncu- 
lus  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  cerebellum ; 
it  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  epicoslia,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  base  of  the  postopticus. 

Push  the  tracer  entad  of  the  medipedunculus,  and  then  divide  it 
with  the  scissors.  Grasp  the  ventral  piece  and  tear  off  the  pons  as 
tax  as  the  meson.  fTote  that  the  pons  concealed  the  continuity  of 
the  pyramis  with  the  Crus  cerebri. 

§  1142.  Mesencephdlon. — Note  the  slendemess  of  the  mesocoe- 
lia,  whence  the  names  iter  and  aquced/uctus  SylviL 

Ventriduct  the  meten.  and  epen.  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between 
them  and  the  hemisphere.  Remove  the  caudal  end  of  the  latter  by 
a  dorso-ventral  incision  corresponding  with  the  convexity  of  the 
splenium.  On  the  cut  surfaces,  note  the  darker  color  of  the  ectal 
cinerea^  the  cortex,  as  compared  with  the  ental  aZba.  There  will 
be  exposed  a  cavity,  the  medicomu,  and  a  rounded  elevation,  the 
hypocampa.    These  may  be  disregarded  for  the  present. 

With  the  poUex  tear  away  the  Iiobulns  hypocampsD  (PI.  I, 
Fig.  3,  LI.  Timp.)  and  so  much  of  the  hemisphere  as  readily  comes 
off  with  it ;  then  cut  off  as  much  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  Tractus  opticus  {Tr.  op). 

The  parts  thus  exposed  will  be  found  covered  by  pia^  which 
forms  a  distinct  fold  in  the  F.  Tiypocampdb  (Pig.  121). 

This  covering  of  the  mesencephalon  and  part  of  the  diencephaloTi 
is  called  the  velum  {iTvterpositum).  Remove  it  with  the  forceps, 
beginning  at  the  i)ostopticus.     Note  the  slender  N.  trocTdearis 
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passing  laterad  and  then  ventrad  jnst  caudad  of  the  postopticns 
from  its  ectal  origin  on  the  cephalic  part  of  the  valmUa. 

Observe  the  contrast  in  form  and  i)osition  of  the  opticus  and 
postopticns.  The  latter  is  farther  from  the  meson  and  more  sharply 
defined ;  the  opticus  presents  a  more  gradual  slope  to  the  meson. 
Extending  laterad  from  the  lateral  slope  of  the  opticus,  note  the 
oimbia,  the  ventral  part  of  which  crosses  the  cms  in  the  Area  cfu- 
Talis  (Pig.  116,  118 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  3,  and  PL  lU,  Pig.  11,  cttO).).  The 
cimbia  seems  to  indicate  the  boundary  between  the  mesencephalic 
and  diencephalic  portions  of  the  cms. 

§  1143.  Diencephalon. — ^Note  the  great  dorso-ventral  extent  of 
the  diacoBlia,  the  presence  of  the  medicommissura  {rocs.)  in  its  dor- 
sal part,  and  the  absence  of  any  distinct  boundary  between  the 
diacoelia  and  the  aula. 

The  thalami  constitute  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  diacoelia,  and 
its  ventral  and  cephalic  boundaries  are  suJBciently  obvious,  but  the 
dorsal  require  specification. 

The  most  caudal  part  of  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  postoommiB- 
gura  (jpcs,\  which  intervenes  between  the  opticus  and  the  oona- 
rium  {en.). 

Between  the.  medicommissure  and  the  fornix  the  most  prominent 
part,  especially  with  an  injected  preparation,  is  a  longitudinal 
plexus,  the  diaplexus. 

Lift  the  diaplexus  with  the  tracer  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  note  that  it  is  attached  throughout  by  one  edge,  and 
that  it  partly  covers  a  ridge  upon  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  thalamus. 
This,  the  habeua  {h.\  is  widest  near  its  caudal  end,  which  joins  its 
platetrope  by  a  slender  band,  the  Oommissura  habenarum  \Cs.  %.), 
just  dorsad  of  the  conarium. 

The  habena  becomes  narrower  and  less  prominent  cephalad  and 
disappears  at  the  cephalic  convexity  of  the  thalamus,  corresponding 
with  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  porta. 

Grasp  the  diaplexus  with  the  fine  forceps  and  gently  pull  upon  it. 
Note  that  it  readily  separates  from  the  other  parts  excepting  at  the 
ends.  The  ends  are  connected  with  somewhat  large  vessels,  but  the 
precise  arrangement  is  not  clear  to  us.  Becall  the  relations  of  the 
diaplexus  in  Menobranchus  (§  1097),  where  it  is  free  excepting  at 
the  cephalic  end. 

Remove  the  diaplexus  by  carefully  cutting  the  caudal  and  ce- 
phalic connections,  and  note  that  it  was  attached  to  the  ventral  or 
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ental  aspect  of  a  delicate  membranoiis  roof  of  the  diacoelia,  the 
diatela  (Pig.  122). 

By  slightly  pushing  the  hemisphere  away  fipom  the  thalamus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  diatela  springs  from  the  dorsal  margin  of  the 
habena,  along  a  slight  furrow,  the  Sulous  habenaa  (81.  Ti.\  and 
curves  dorso-mesad  to  meet  its  other  half  from  the  opposite  side. 

§  1144.  On  the  lateral  aspect^  between  the  cimbia  and  the  tractus 
opticus,  note  a  decided  elevation,  the  poatgeniculatum  (Fig.  18 ; 
PI.  Ill,  Pig.  7,  9,  pgn.).  Ventrad  of  it  is  a  ridge  of  the  crus,  partly 
embracing  a  depressed  area,  the  quadrans  (Pig.  18 ;  PI.  Ill,  Pig. 
'11,  (?.). 

Ventriduct  the  parts  still  more,  and  trace  the  tractus  opticus 
into  an  expanded  elevation  just  cephalad  of  the  postgeniculatum. 
This,  the  prfldgenioulatum  (PL  III,  Pig.  7,  9,  prgn\  is  practically 
continuous  with  the  thalamus^  the  principal  part  of  the  diencepha- 
Ion,  which  has  been  seen  above  as  the  lateral  wall  of  the  diacoelia. 
Note  the  absence  of  any  distinct  caudal  protrusion  of  the  thalamus, 
such  as  forms  the  human  pvlmnar.  At  the  meson,  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  thalamus  and  the  opticus,  note  the  half  of  the 
coTiarium^  more  or  less  enveloped  by  the  velum,  and  inclined  cau- 
dad  from  its  attachment  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  opticus. 

By  an  incision  beginning  just  dorsad  of  the  callosum  and  ex- 
tending laterad  and  very  slightly  dorsad,  remove  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  features  of  the  cut  surface  may  be  disre- 
garded here  ;  the  object  is  to  permit  what  is  left  to  be  raised  more 
easily.  On  lifting  this  portion,  note  that  its  ventral  surface  presents 
slight  fissures  and  strise<  trending  latero-caudad.  This  is  the  fornix 
(PI.  rV,  Pig.  14,/.),  including  the  lyra  (ly.\  the  limits  of  which  have 
not  been  determined.  Note  that,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  sple- 
nium,  the  plane  of  the  fornix  coincides  with  that  of  the  callosum, 
but  that  it  curves  ventrad  so  as  to  become  nearly  vertical  at  its 
cephalic  end.  The  general  shape  of  the  fornix  is  triangular ;  its 
larger  portion  is  the  body,  and  the  narrower  cephalic  end  is  the  col- 
uxnna.  The  band  which  forms  its  lateral  border  is  the  fimbria, 
which,  as  wHl  be  seen  later,  is  continued  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the 
LI.  hypocampcB. 

Between  the  fornix  and  the  diencephalon  is  a  fold  of  pia,  the 
telum.  When  freed  from  the  velum,  note  the  difference  between 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  and  the  mesal  surface  already 
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exaaiined  (§  1043) ;  the  latter  is  entaccdian  and  covered  by  endyma; 
the  former  is  wholly  ectocoelian  (Fig.  122). 

But,  along  the  free  border  of  the  fimbria,  the  velum,  or  vessels 
thereof,  passes  into  the  procoelia,  covered  by  the  endyiifia^  whose 
attachment  may  be  noted  along  the  entire  length  of  the  fimbria  (Fig. 
121).  This  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  nervous  tissue  along 
the  border  of  the  fimbria  is  the  rima  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  r.),  and  the 
intruded  border  of  the  velum  is  the  proplezus  (PL  IV,  Fig.  15,  ppx.). 

§  1145.  Avla  and  Porta. — Cut  off  the  larger  part  of  the  fornix 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  callosum,  gently  push  the 
fornix  from  the  thalamus,  and  note  that,  at  about  the  junction  of 
the  body  with  the  columna,  the  adhesion  of  the  velum  to  both  for- 
nix and  thalamus  ceases  suddenly,  and  that  the  surfaces  of  both, 
ventrad  of  the  adhesions,  are  covered  by  the  smooth  endyToa  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  coelian  cavity. 

So  much  of  the  interval  between  the  fornix  and  thalamus  as  lies 
ventrad  of  the  lines  of  adhesion  is  the  porta.  Its  ventral  limit  is 
formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  two  masses  (Fig.  123). 

The  adhesions  coincide  with  the  lines  of  reflection  upon  the  in- 
truded velum  of  the  endyma  from  the  columna  and  thalamus.  The 
slight  space  mesad  of  the  porta  is  the  aula,  and  the  irregular  cavity 
laterad  of  the  porta  is  the  procoelia,  which  will  be  examined  later. 

So  much  of  the  brain  as  has  not  been  specified  appertains  to  the 
pro8€7icephalon. 

§  1146.  Demonstration  of  the  FroccBlia,  RhinoccBlia  sSid  Porta 

C'Dateral  and  olfactory  ventricles  and  Foramen  of  Monro"). — ^The 
procoBlia  and  porta  have  been  incidentally  exposed  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  encephalic  segments.  The  following  directions 
deal  particularly  with  their  parietes  and  with  the  continuity  of  the 
procoelia  with  the  rhinocoelia. 

Instrvments  and  Materials.— The  same  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  segments  (§  1139).    The  syringotome  is  preferable  to  the  tracer. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  study  of  the  coeliae  and  the  plexuses, 
the  arteries  should  have  been  injected  with  gelatin  (§  1126)  and  alco- 
hol thrown  into  the  Forainen  infundibvli  (§  1124).  The  following 
figures  should  be  consulted  before  and  during  the  dissection  :  117, 
119-123 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  13  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  15, 16, 19. 

§  1147.  Opening  tJie  CeUa  Media  of  the  Procoeliu. — Apply  the 
edge  of  the  large  scalpel  along  a  line  2  mm.  dorsad  of  the  main  part 
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of  the  eaSo^wmy  xod  make  a  sligbt  incision.  Then  dip  tlie  scalpel 
in  alcohol,  and  cut  horizontally  along  that  line  so  as  to  remove  the 
dorsal  i)art  of  the  hemisphere. 

On  the  surfaces  so  exposed  note  the  ental  alba  (centrum  ovale) 
and  the  ectal  dnerea  (cortex) ;  also  the  undulations  of  the  line  of 
their  junction,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  fissures  between  the 
gpri.  Slice  the  removed  dorsal  piece  in  various  directions  so  as  to 
show  the  continuity  of  the  cinerea. 

If  the  surfSoce  of  the  alba  of  the  ventral  part  is  uniform  in  color 
and  continuous,  remove  successive  slices,  not  more  than  .5  mm. 
thick,  until,  about  6  mm.  from  the  meson,  there  appears  a  group  of 
dark  points  ;  the  removal  of  another  very  thin  slice  will  then  expose 
the  summit  of  an  arched  cavity,  the  cella  media  of  the  prooceUa, 
and  a  slightly  undulating  convex  surface,  the  cephalic  part  of 
which  is  the  fornix  and  the  caudal  the  hypocampa  ('*  hippocampus 
major"). 

Opening  tlie  Medicornu  and  Exposure  of  the  Hypocampa. — 
Push  the  syringotome  very  cautiously  latero-caudad  between  the 
hypocampa  and  the  cut  edge  which  overhangs  it,  and  then,  with 
the  scalpel,  remove  a  wedge-shaped  slice  so  as  to  expose  more  of 
the  hypocampa.  Repeat  the  operation,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
direction  of  the  hypocampa  and  of  the  cavity — the  medicornu — into 
which  it  projects,  is  successively  caudad,  laterad,  ventrad,  cephalad 
and  mesad ;  see  Fig.  119. 

The  anthropotomical  terms  indicative  of  these  directions  are  hcLckwird^  outward,  down- 
teard,  forward  and  inward,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the  mnemonic  word  hodfi. 

During  this  exposure  of  the  hypocampa,  there  is  danger  that  some 
part  of  its  surface  will  be  diced  off,  and  the  syringotome  should  be 
used  as  an  explorer  before  each  incision.  When  near  the  tip  of  the 
LI.  hypocampcB^  be  especially  careful  not  to  cut  too  deeply ;  the  tip 
of  the  comu  is  here  separated  from  the  ectal  surface  by  a  very  thin 
lamina. 

When  the  entire  length  of  the  hypocampa  is  exposed,  pass  the 
convexity  of  the  tracer  along  its  caudal  border,  and  then  slice  off  the 
overhanging  portions  of  the  caudal  wall  of  the  medicornu.  Note 
that  the  width  of  the  medicornu  varies  somewhat,  but  that  there  is 
no  sign  of  the  caudal  prolongation  which,  in  man,  the  monkeys, 
seals  and  some  cetacea,  forms  a  postcornu.  Note  also  two  slight 
oblique  ridges  which  cross  the  hypocampa  in  opposite  directions, 
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and  the  existence  of  something  like  the  terminal  expansion  which, 
in  the  human  brain,  is  called  the  ^^pes  hypocampceJ*^ 

§  1148.  DeTTumstration  that  the  Hypocampa  is  orUy  a  Modified 
Portion  of  the  Procoelian  Parietes. — Carefally  pass  the  tracer  be- 
tween the  opticus  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
rotate  it  so  that  the  point  may  penetrate  the  hypocampa  and  appear 
in  the  medicomu.  Withdraw  the  instrument  without  disturbing 
any  connections ;  see  Fig.  121  and  PL  IV,  Pig.  18,  19. 

§  1 149.  Opening  the  Prcecornu  and  JEaposure  of  the  Striatum. — 
Prom  the  roof  of  the  procoelia,  cephalad  of  the  orifice  first  exposed, 
remove  a  thin  wedge-shaped  slice,  and  thus  more  completely  expose 
the/oTTi/a?,  which  is  seen  to  be  continued  along  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  hypocampa  as  a  flat  band,  iln^  fimbria. 

Cephalad  of  the  fornix  is  a  marked  elevation,  the  rtriatum ;  that 
part  of  the  procoelia  into  which  it  projects  is  the  preBcomu.  Be- 
tween the  striatum  and  the  fornix  and  fimbria  is  a  depression,  the 
Sulcus  limitaiiSy  into  which  projects  a  plexus,  the  proplezns.  The 
sulcus  and  the  plexus  may  be  traced  along  the  cephalic  border  of 
the  fimbria  to  near  the  tip  of  the  medicomu  ;  their  relations  will  be 
seen  better  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

Note  that  the  cella  media  does  not  quite  reach  the  meson,  on 
account  of  the  continuity  of  the  fornix  and  the  hypocampa  with  the 
callosum.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  only  place  where  the  procoelia 
does  reach  the  meson  is  at  the  bottom  or  mesal  end  of  the  Sulcus 
limitans,  where  the  porta  communicates  with  the  avla  and  thus 
with  the  mesal  series  of  cceliae. 

Exposure  of  the  Mesal  Aspect  of  the  Striatum, — ^Along  a  line 
passing  dorso-ventrad  about  2  mm.  cephalad  of  the  chiasma^  make 
an  incision  1  mm.  deep  at  the  venter,  its  dorsal  end  reaching  the 
mesal  border  of  the  striatum,  as  already  exposed. 

Prom  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  olfactory  lobe  and  cephalic  i)art 
of  the  hemisphere  remove  a  slice  about  1  mm.  thick,  and  then,  with 
the  small  scalpel,  cut  successively  thin  wedge-shaped  slices  so  as  to 
exx)0se  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  striatum  and  the  cavity,  the  prce-- 
coTn%  into  which  it  projects.  Note  the  somewhat  sharply  defined 
ridge  which  separates  the  mesal  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stria- 
tum, and  the  greater  extent  of  the  former. 

§  1160.  Opening  the  Hhinoccelia. — The  ventro-cephalic  angle  of 
the  prsecomu  presents  a  slight  funnel-shaped  prolongation,  which 
may  be  traced  cephalad  into  the  Orv^  olfactorium,  and  to  within 
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abont  2  mm.  of  the  end  of  the  Lobus.  This  canal  is  the  reduced 
representative  of  the  rhinoooelia,  which  is  quite  large  in  most  lower 
vertebrates  and  in  many  mammals,  but  nearly  or  quite  obliterated 
in  man.  It  is  most  easily  traced  by  means  of  a  beaded  bristle.  If 
the  bristle  is  gently  moved  to  and  fro,  enough  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  bead  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  canal  to  make  its  recogni- 
tion more  easy  as  it  is  exposed,  either  by  removing  very  thin  slices 
or  by  following  it  up  with  the  tracer.  The  diameter  of  the  canal  is 
about  .5  mm.,  but  it  is  usually  expanded  a  little  at  its  extremity. 

§  1151.  DeTnonstration  of  the  Porta. — Recall  the  position  of  the 
avZa  upon  the  meson.  Hold  the  brain  in  alcohol  or  water  so  that 
only  the  surface  cephalad  of  the  dorso-ventral  incision  projects 
above  the  surface;  then  blow  toward  the  aula  from  between  the 
striatum  and  the  mesal  wall  of  the  prsBcomu.  The  escai)e  of  bub- 
bles of  air  will  demonstrate  the  connection,  through  the  porta^  of 
the  aula  with  the  proccelia ;  see  Fig.  120  and  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16. 

§  1162.  Eosposure  of  the  Preecommissura. — Remove  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  brain  by  an  incision  at  about  the  middle  of  the  striatum, 
and  note,  on  the  cut  surface,  the  alternation  of  alba  and  cinerea  on 
account  of  which  the  name  was  applied.  Remove  other  slices,  cut- 
ting a  little  obliquely,  latero-cephalad,  and  note  the  increasing  dis- 
tinctness of  an  oblong  white  area^  the  oblique  section  of  a  JUrrous 
fasciculus — the  praBCommissura — ^which  unites  the  striata  and  Lobi 
olfactorii  across  the  meson,  and  which  has  been  observed  already  in 
the  examination  of  the  mesal  surface ;  see  also  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14.  * 

Fig.  119. — Plaster  casts  of  the  medicomua,  inverted. 

Fig.  120. — Plaster  casts  of  the  diacoelia,  aula,  right  porta,  and  part  of  the  right  pro- 
coelia  of  the  sheep,  inverted. 

Fig.  \%\ . — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  left  medicomu. 
Fig.  122. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  diacoelia. 
Fig.  123. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  porta. 

§  1158.  Fig.  119. — Plaster  casts  of  the  medicomua,  inverted ;  x  1.5.  Compare  with 
PI.  IV,  Fig.  15. 

Objects. — To  show  (1)  the  shape  and  extreme  curvature  of  these  parts  of  the  pro- 
ooeliffi  ;  (2)  that  they  are  completely  circumscribed,  and  do  not  open  by  a  "  fissure  of 
Bichat "  upon  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

Preparation. — The  plaster  was  injected  through  the  Foramen  infun^QmU  while  the 
brain  was  supported  by  the  calva  (§  1125).  After  resting  undisturbed  for  an  hour,  the 
brain  substance  was  carefully  torn  and  cut  sufficiently  to  extricate  the  casts. 

Explanation. — The  ventral  ends  are  thinner  and  somewhat  expanded,  excepting  the 
extremities,  which  are  decidedly  contracted.  This  contracted  finger-like  portion  is  wholly 
enclosed  by  true  nervous  }>arietes ;  all  the  rest  is  bounded  along  the  concave  (cephalic) 
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border  by  the  rimOf  where  the  continuity  of  the  endyma  reflected  upon  the  proplexns,  and 
^  adhesion  along  the  fimbria  and  in  the  Salens  limitans  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
iteriaL 


g  1154.  Hg;  IM.— Piaster  casts  of  the  diacoelia  (dorsal  portion),  aula,  and  right 
porta  and  prgcomn  4lf  Hw  iJsiip,  inserted ;  x  lil.  Compare  with  Fig.  118, 132 ;  PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  7, 10 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16, 18,  !•. 

Objects. — To  show  that  (1)  the  porta  pun  mils  <iw  faHHife^f  iiyectioa  mass  from  the 
aula  into  the  procoelia  ;  (2)  the  aula,  porta  and  diacoBHa  acre  vsn^tal^  cuoamsotibed ; 
(8)  the  porta  is  a  passage  of  some  length,  and  strongly  compressed. 

Preparation. — The  plaster  was  injected  through  the  Foramen  infundibuli  (§  1125). 
Notwithstanding  all  possible  caution  in  disengaging  the  casts,  a  fracture  occurred  just 
between  the  porta  and  the  aula.  In  mounting,  a  slight  interval  was  left  between  the 
parts.  The  left  porta  and  proocslia  are  not  included  in  the  figure.  The  ridge  on  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  the  cast  of  the  diaocBlia  corresponds  with  the  dorsal  contour  of  the  medioom- 
missnre.  The  cast  of  the  pnecomn  is  quite  thin,  and  its  lateral  aspect  presents  a  sharp 
longitudinal  depression  corresponding  with  the  ridge  upon  the  striatum  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  16). 

Qualification. — ^The  three  following  figures  (121-123)  are  dia- 
grammatic representations  of  our  present  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  the  plexuses  to  the  membranous  parietes  of  the  porta, 
diacoelia  and  medicornu. 

It  is  probable  that  microscopic  sections  will  be  needed  in  order  to  elucidate  certain 
points,  especially  the  question  whether  the  proplexus  and  portiplexus  are  formed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  entire  pia  or  only  of  vessels  therefrom  (g  1081).  We  have  thought  best 
to  represent  the  former  view  provisionally. 

Admitting  that  in  respect  to  this  detail  we  may  be  in  error,  we  wish  to  insist  upon  the 
more  essential  point,  oi'e.,  that  these  cavities  are  reaUy  and  completely  dreumscribed  by  the 
continuity  of  the  endyma  reflected  from  the  borders  of  the  nervous  parietes  upon  the 
plexuses. 

g  1155.  Fig.  121. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  left  medicornu.  Compare  with 
Fig.  118, 119  ;  PI.  m.  Fig.  11 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14, 15 ;  also  with  Duval  (^,  PI.  I,  Fig.  2). 

Object. — To  show  that  the  medicornu  is  completely  circumscribed,  although  the  proper 
nervous  parietes  are  absent  from  the  porta  to  near  its  tip,  constituting  the  rima. 

Explanation. — The  figure  is  based  upon  Fig.  118,  but  the  comu  is  disproportionally 
enlarged,  aa  are  also  the  distances  between  the  hemisphere  and  the  mesencephalon  and 
diencephalon.    The  membranes  and  the  proplexus  are  also  introduced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  represents  a  transection  of  the  length  of  the  medi- 
cornu, although,  from  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  section  is  horizontal  with  respect  to  the 
brain  as  a  whole,  the  cavity  closely  resembles  a  longitudinal  exposure  of  the  postcomu  of 
man  and  the  monkeys,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  cat. 

The  ectal  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  epencephalon,  mesencephalon,  post- 
geniculatum  and  pregeniculatnm  are  covered  by  pia.    The  comu  is  lined  by  endyma. 

In  the  frog  and  presumably  in  the  embryo  of  the  cat,  the  entire  length  of  the  medi- 
cornu has  complete  nervous  parietes,  as  has  the  tip  of  the  comu  in  the  cat  and  man.  The 
endyma  and  the  pia  would  then  be  wholly  separated. 

But  the  abrogation  of  the  nervous  continuity  between  the  border  of  the  fimbria  and 
the  Sulcus  limitans  permits  the  vessels,  of  the  pia,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  the  pia  itself,  to 
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intrude  appaientlj  into  the  coma.  In  bo  doing,  however,  the  endyma  ia  carried  before 
80  as  to  encompaas  the  fold  or  the  vesaels,  as  an  abdominal  viscus  is  sarrounded  by  the 
peritoneam.  Hence,  also,  the  coma  is  really  completely  enclosed  by  the  endyma,  even 
where  the  nervous  parietes  are  absent. 

The  general  name  ttriaium  is  given  to  the  thickened  part  of  the  hemisphere,  bat  the 
caitda  striati  and  tania  are  not  represented. 

§  1156.  Fig.  122. — Transection  of  the  brain  throagh  the  diacoelia.  Compare  with 
Fig.  120 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7,  10, 18  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15. 

Objects. — To  show  (1)  that  the  diacoslia  has  a  roof  (diatela)  independent  of  the  velum 
and  fornix ;  (2)  tliat  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  ectoccBlian;  (3)  that  the  arach- 
noidea  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  interhemispheral  fissure. 

Explanation. — The  diacoelia  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a  larger  ventral  and  a  smaller 
dorsal  portion  by  the  large  medicommissura.  The  walls  (lateral  parietes)  of  both  portions 
are  the  thalami. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  convex  and  covered  by  pia.  The  mesal  is  nearly 
flat  and  oovered  by  endpma.  The  rounded  angle  between  these  two  surfaces  presents  a 
ridge,  the  habena,  and  a  furrow,  the  Sulcus  habens. 

The  endyma  leaves  the  thalamus  along  the  sulcus  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7),  and  is  reflected  first 
dorsad  and  then  mesad  so  as  to  roof  in  the  diaccelia  completely,  as  indicated  in  PI,  III, 
Fig  10,  and  by  the  definite  form  of  the  plaster  cast  shown  in  Hg.  120. 

In  the  frog  and  in  the  embryo  mammal,  the  only  parts  dorsad  of  the  diacoelia  are  this 
endyma  and  the  pia  and  arachnoid  which  envelope  the  entire  brain,  together  constituting 
a  membranous  diatela.  But  in  the  adult  mammal,  the  hemispheres  not  only  project  dor- 
sad of  the  diencephalon,  but  unite  along  the  meson  so  as  to  form  the  callosum  and  the 
mesal  part  of  the  fornix  (lyra)  ;  hence  these  parts  are  dorsad  of  the  diatela,  and  the  latter 
is  often  ignored  on  account  of  its  tenuity. 

The  relation  of  the  diaplexus  to  the  diatela  is  not  altogether  dear.  In  the  figure  only 
one  is  represented.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  formed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  pia 
along  the  Sulcus  habenao,  and  more  probably  it  is  primarily  prolonged  from  the  aula, 
as  in  Menobiunchus,  but  acquires  a  somewhat  distinct  adhesion  to  the  diatela. 

g  1157.  Fig.  128. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  porta  (foramen  of  Monro).  Com- 
pare Fig.  118,  120,  and  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18, 19. 

Object. — ^To  show  that  the  porta  is  compUteiy  eireumseribed,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  nervous  parietes  at  the  dorsal  end  where  it  adjoins  the  rima. 

Description. — The  plane  of  section  is  dorso-ventral  and  longitudinal,  practically  paral- 
lel with  the  meson.  Regarding  the  porta  as  a  short  passage  with  an  approximately  trans- 
verse direction,  it  is  here  transected. 

The  larger  mass  is  the  dorso-cephalic  portion  of  the  thalamus.  Cephalad  and  dorsad 
of  it  is  the  fornix  with  its  Columna,  these  being  continuous  with  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  septum  lucidum. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  convex  and  covered  by  pia  (velum),  but  the 
cephalic  surface  is  concave  and  covered  by  endyma.  In  man  and  in  some  cats,  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  surfaces  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  tubercle.  In  all  cases 
there  is  a  point  of  reflection  of  the  endyma  cephalad  toward  the  fomix. 

The  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  fomlx  are  likewise  pial  and  endymal ;  there  is  no 
elevation  of  the  su/faoe  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two,  but  nearly  opposite  the 
point  of  reflection  of  the  endyma  from  the  thalamus  it  is  reflected  also  from  the  fornix. 

So  much  of  the  interval  between  the  thalamus  and  the  fomix  as  lies  ventrad  of  these 
two  points  of  reflection  ia.  the  porta.    Primitively,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  endyma 
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continiied  directly  acroBs,  as  the  lininpf  of  the  original  nervous  roof.  The  abrogation  of 
the  nervous  portion  of  that  roof  permitted  the  intrusion  of  the  pia  (or  of  its  vessels)  to 
form  the  portiplezus,  upon  wliieh  the  endyma  is  reflected. 

The  boundaries  of  the  porta  are,  then,  as  follows :  caudal,  the  thalamus ;  cephalic,  the 
fomiz ;  ventral,  the  continuity  of  the  two ;  doreal,  the  endyma,  reflected  upon  the  porti- 
plezus. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

§  1168.  The  four  lithographic  plates  of  the  brain  illustrated  the 
senior  author^  s  paper  {14)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  PhUosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  courtesy  of  which  they  afe  included  in 
the  present  work.  With  slight  alterations,  the  following  explana- 
tions are  the  same  as  given  in  that  paper,  but  quotation  marks  are 
used  only  where  specially  needed. 

As  with  tbe  other  figures  of  the  brain,  all  of  the  preparations  from  which  the  figures 
were  drawn  are  in  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University,  and  are  accessible  for  examination 
to  those  who  may  desire  to  verify  the  figures  or  the  descriptions. 

In  most  cases,  each  figure  is  based  upon  more  than  one  preparation.  Encephalotomists 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  preparation  which  shows  many  points 
of  structure  equally  well.  Since  the  present  account  is  only  general,  and  does  not  aim  to 
indicate  individual  peculiarities,  or  those  of  sex,  breed  or  age,  most  of  the  figures  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  what  may  be  called  an  average  cafe  hraiiu  It  is  obvious  that  a 
very  large  number  of  specimens  would  need  to  be  carefully  compared  in  order  to  confer 
upon  any  generalization  respecting  sex,  etc.,  a  trustworthy  character. 

"  Most  of  the  figures  are  twice  the  diameter  of  the  preparations,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fig.  1  and  2,  it  would  have  been  better  to  make  the  enlargement  four  or  five 
diameters.  Aside,  however,  from  the  greater  expense  which  this  would  have  involved, 
such  a  degree  of  enlargement  would  have  rendered  it  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to 
show  certain  details  of  structure  upon  which  my  information  is,  at  present,  imperfect. 

"  All  of  the  figures  have  been  drawn  from  my  own  preparations  by  Miss  Q.  D.  Clem- 
ents, B.  S.,  at  the  time  a  student  in  the  Natural  History  Course  in  Cornell  University. 

"  Artists  and  anatomists  who  have  undertaken  to  represent  the  details  of  encephalic 
structure  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  will  admit  that  the  omissions  and 
inaccuracies  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  descriptions  are  both  few  and  unimportant 
compared  with  the  general  thoroughness  of  the  work.  Indeed,  for  all  the  deficiencies,  I 
hold  myself  much  more  responsible  than  the  artist,  by  whom  some  of  the  figures  were 
drawn  at  least  four  times,  t^nce  upon  stone." 

The  abbreviations  are  explained  in  §§  1127,  1128 ;  synonyms,  references  and  brief 
descriptions  are  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  (§§  1181-1888). 


PLATE  I. 

%  1159.   Fig.  x.^The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain ;  x  2. 

"  The  general  form  and  some  of  the  fissures  are  drawn  from  Prep's  288  and  289,  the 
bisected  brain  of  a  white  and  Maltese  $  ;  but  the  fissures  of  the  right  hemisphere  are 
derived  from  several  different  preparations. 
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**  The  Lobi  ol&ctorii  {L,  d.)  are  made  aomewhat  too  prominent ;  there  ii  coDBlderable 
difference  among  cats  in  this  respect,  although  mach  less  than  among  dogs. 

"  The  general  featnres  of  the  cerebellum  {M)  are  well  shown.  The  Lobi  latendes 
{L,  I.)  hare  only  a  fair  proportion  to  the  median  lobe  or  vermis  (tm,),  instead  of  the  pre- 
ponderance which  they  have  in  the  hunum  brain  The  lateral  contortion  which  chaiao- 
terises  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  vermis  in  adult  cats  (as  shown  in  my  paper,  11,  221,  PI.  I, 
Fig.  1  and  2)  does  not  affect  the  dorsal  part. 

"  As  already  stated,  the  fissures  of  the  bemispheres  are  differently  represented  upon  the 
two  sides.  The  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  fissural  arrangement  in  a  single  figure 
serves  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  lateral  variation  and  compensation  to  which  attention 
was  called  by  me  in  1878  (1 1,  282)." 

§  1160.  Fig.  f.  —  The  sinistral  aspect  of  the  brain.  From  Prep.  288 ;  x  2. 
Compare  with  Fig.  124 

The  Lobas  oUactorius  (Z.  ol.)  is  made  somewhat  too  prominent.  The  curved  line 
upon  its  lateral  surface  indicates,  approximately,  the  boundary  of  the  more  cephalic  por- 
tion of  the  pero  or  ectal  layer,  whence  arise  the  Nervi  olfactarii.  These  nerves  are  not 
shown. 

The  features  of  the  Cms  olfactorium  indicated  hy  Im.  ein,  and  Im,  alb.  are  more  fully 
shown  upon  Fig.  8. 

The  Nervus  opticus  (JV.  op.)  projects  from  the  ventral  margin  of  the  figure,  and  the 
Fissura  Sylviana  {F.  8.)  is  seen  dorso-caudad  of  it. 

The  ventral  end  of  this  fissure,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  cat,  joins  the  fissure  which 
forms  the  dorso-lateral  boundary  of  the  Tractus  olfactorius  (Tr,  ol.),  and  the  cephalic  and 
caudal  divisions  of  that  fissure  are  called  respectively  rhinalia  and  pottrhinalu  {FF.  rh. 
and  prh.).  So  much  of  the  hemisphere  as  lies  caudad  of  the  F.  Sylviana  forms  the  Lobus 
temporalis  (X.  tmp,\  the  ventral  extremity  of  which  is  the  Lobulus  hypocampae  {LL 
hmp.\ 

The  cerebellum  (dl.)  presents  the  narrow  median  lobe  or  vermis  {vjn.),  and  tbe  Ldbwi 
lateraUa  (Z.  L).  Near  the  ventro-cephalic  angle  of  the  latter,  two  or  three  of  the  lamins 
of  the  second  tier  project  as  the  Lobulus  appendicularis  (LI.  op.),  which  is  seen  better  in 
Fig.  8. 

The  metaplexus  shown  in  Fig.  8  (mtpx,)  has  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  promi- 
nent Eminentia  auditoria  (Em.  au.),  whence  springs  the  N.  auditorius  (N.  au.). 

Just  ventrad  of  the  eminence  is  the  trapezium  (te.),  and  cephalad  of  this  is  the 
pons  (pn.). 

Between  tbe  pons  and  the  hemisphere  appears  a  part  of  the  Cms  cerebri  (Or,  c&.),  and 
cephalad  of  this  is  the  slender  N.  trochlearis  (JV.  tr.),  which,  by  inadvertence,  seems  to 
emerge  from  the  F,  pottrhinalis  instead  of  from  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  N.  trigeminus  (If.  trg.)  has  been  cut  short,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  show  that 
it  usually  emerges  Just  caudad  of  the  pons,  and  not  through  it^  as  in  man. 

The  remaining  nerve  origins  are  indicated  only  by  dot&  Those  of  the  NN.  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  Tagus  and  accessorius  (iOT.  gph.,  v,  and  ae.)  form  a  series.  At  the  side  of 
the  myelon,  near  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders,  are  seen  the  origins  of  the  first  cervical 
nerve  (If.  ev,  1). 

In  this  figure  the  fissures  are  accurately  represented  as  they  are  in  the  preparation, 
excepting  that  the  small  F.  lunata  (F.  In.)  has  been  added  from  Prep's  510  and  620.  The 
small  F.  intermedia  might  well  have  been  inserted  between  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  FF. 
anterior  and  postica  (FF,  a.  and  p.). 
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PLATE  IL 

tl61.    ¥\%,  3.  —  The  basis  tncephali,  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  brain ;    x  2. 
Cknnpare  with  Fig.  116. 

The  proportions  and  general  features  are  from  the  brain  of  an  adult  $ ,  Maltese  and 
white,  Prep's  288, 289.  Some  details  of  the  Area  prsechiasmatica  (the  region  cephalad 
of  the  chiasma)  are  from  461  and  527  ;  of  the  Ar.  postpontilis  (the  region  caudad  of  the 
pons)  from  858,  454  and  491 ;  and  of  the  intermediate  Ar.  cruralis  from  422,  506  and  527. 

Most  of  the  nerves  and  cerebral  fissures  are  lettered  on  the  right  side,  and  most  of  the 
other  parts  on  the  left.  Some  of  the  left  nerves  are  cut  short,  and  the  left  N.  trochlearis 
is  not  shown  at  all. 

The  Lobi  olfactorii  {LI,  cH.)  are  made  too  long,  and  the  hypophysis  (ApA.)  is  too  short. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points,  chiefly  in  comparison  with  the  human 
brain : — 

The  absence  of  a  distinct  Radix  intermedia  {JSx.  in.)  of  the  Cms  olfactorinm,  corre- 
sponding with  the  so  called  "  middle  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve  "  in  man.  The  part  so 
designated  upon  the  plate  is  apparently  only  an  area,  comparatively  undifferentiated, 
between  the  more  or  less  fibrous  tracts  forming  the  Radix  mesalis  and  Rx.  lateralis. 

The  turning  of  the  Rz.  mesalis  (Bx.  m8.\  (**  internal  root "),  over  the  margin  of  the 
brain  so  as  to  appear  upon  the  meson. 

The  distinction  of  the  Rx.  lateralis  {Bx.  l.\  ("  external  root  **),  Into  a  lateral  gray  and  a 
mesa!  white  tract,  the  Limes  cinerea  (Lm.  dn,)  and  the  Lm.  alba. 

The  great  extent  of  the  (Locus)  preperforatus  (prj^,),  and  its  division  into  a  cephalic 
more  prominent  portion  {Pt,  p.)  and  a  caudal  depressed  portion  (Pt,  d).  Both  portions 
are  '*  perforated,"  but  the  degree  of  furrowing  of  the  Pt,  pranUnem  varies  considerably. 
These  furrows  exist  in  some  other  Gamivora. 

The  width  of  the  hypophysis  (ApA.)  and  the  crenation  of  its  caudal  border,  indicating 
the  existence  of  an  ental  subspherical  mass,  which  is  covered  bj  an  ectal  layer,  the  thin- 
ness of  which,  in  the  caudal  region,  permits  the  contour  of  the  former  to  be  seen. 

The  slight  degree  of  separation  of  the  albicantia  (o&n.),  which  are  here  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  hypophysis,  but  more  folly  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  distinctness  of  the  cimbia  (cmb.),  which  is  better  seen  in  Fig.  11. 

The  fdight  extent  of  the  true  postperforatus  (ppf.) ;  the  only  part  which  is  really 
'*  perforated  "  is  a  small  area  just  caudad  of  the  albicantia,  and  partly  hidden  by  them. 

The  less  caudo-cephalic  extension  of  the  pons  (pn.) ;  this  exposes  more  of  the  Area 
intercmralis  (Ar.  ic.)  than  in  man,  and  uncovers  the  trapezium  (tz.),  which,  in  man,  is 
wholly  concealed.  Connected  also  with  this  feature  of  the  pons  is  the  fact  that  the  N. 
abdncens  (If.  abd.)  passes  directly  cephalad  from  its  origin  a  little  caudad  of  the  pons, 
whereas  in  man  it  is  forced  to  curve  around  the  caudal  border.  Finally,  the  N.  trigemi- 
nns  (N.  trg.\  instead  of  emerging  through  the  pons  near  the  cephalic  border  as  in  man, 
emerges  close  to  its  caudal  border  or  clears  it  completely ;  see  Chap.  XI. 

The  greater  extent  of  the  Ar.  cruralis,  which  may  be  ascribed  both  to  the  less  extent 
of  the  pons  and  the  less  degree  of  flexure  of  the  whole  brain  at  the  mesencephalic  region. 

The  greater  width  of  the  Tract  us  postrhinalis  (Tr.  prh.),  which  includes  the  surface 
of  the  Lobulus  hypocampe  (LI.  hmp.).  In  man,  indeed,  this  part  is  hardly  visible  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  convolutions  laterad  of  the  F.  pottrhinaUs. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  N.  ocutovMloriui  (N,  oem.)  laterad  of  the  meson  and  just 
caudad  of  the  cimbia  (enib.). 
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The  appearance  of  a  division  of  the  ectal  layers  of  the  pontile  fibers  into  three  groups, 
cephalic,  caudal  and  intermediate,  the  latter  partly  overlapped  by  the  other  two. 

The  appearance  of  a  &int  band  crossing  the  trapezium  a  little  obliqaely  between  the 
origins  of  the  NN.  abducens  {N,  abd,)  and  facialis  (JV.  /.)•  The  distinctness  of  this  band 
varies. 

The  origin  of  the  N.  hypoglossus  {N.  kg)  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  Area  elliptica 
{Ar.  el,),  which  is  thought  by  some  (Am.  Jour,  of  Neurolopry,  etc,  1, 103)  to  be  the  surface 
of  the  oliiM  or  "  olivary  body  "  of  man.  The  determination  of  this  point  involves  some 
comparisons  and  sections  which  we  have  not  yet  made. 

The  dose  association  of  the  roots  of  the  NN,  glostapharyngetis  {N.  ffph.),  wtgut  (JT  v.) 
and  aeeeMorius  {N.  ae.)     See  Stowell  (1)  and  Chap.  XI. 

The  marked  prominence  of  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  metencephalic  continuation 
of  the  Cotumna  lateralis  myetonU  {dm.  l,\  forming  an  elevation  to  which  I  have  applied 
the  provisional  name  Area  ataUs  {Ar,  m,).  but  which  is  thought  by  some  (Am.  Jonr.  of 
Neurology,  etc.,  1, 102)  to  represent  the  Tuberevlum  RoUmdii, 

The  absence  of  any  superficial  decussation  of  the  pyramided  ipy,).  Hence,  the  F.  f>entri- 
meealis  {F.  vms.\  or  "  anterior  fissure,"  is  uninterrupted.  The  F,  ventrUateralU  (F.  tl,)  is 
deflected  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  Area  eUipHea, 

g  1163.  Fig.  4. — The  mesal  surface  of  the  right  hemiencephalon ;  x  3.  Compare 
Fig.  114, 

The  general  features  are  from  the  same  brain  as  Fig.  8,  but  some  are  derived  from 
Prep's  390,  804  and  454. 

The  surfaces  shown  in  this  figure  are  of  four  kinds,  as  follows  (§  1187) : — 

(1)  The  natural  sur£eices  which  are  covered  by  pia.  These  are  the  mesal  aspects  of  the 
hemigphere  {hem,)  and  the  Ldbug  olfactarius  (L.  ol,), 

(3)  The  natural  mesal  surface  {Ar.  ept.)  of  the  right  half  of  the  septum  Inddum,  which, 
in  the  cat,  is  in  contact  with  its  platetrope,  or  separated  therefrom  only  by  a  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue.  We  have  never  observed  an  interval  corresponding  to  the  peeudo- 
eodia  or  "  fifth  ventricle  "  of  man. 

(8)  The  natural  endymal  surfaces  of  the  true  coAia  or  "  ventricles.'*  Of  course  the  pro- 
coelise  ("  lateral  ventricles  ")  do  not  appear. 

(4)  The  cut  surfaces  of  the  eommmures  and  other  parts  which  cross  the  meson  or  lie 
upon  it.  In  the  cerehdhim  (ebl.\  the  relative  areas  of  the  ental  alba  and  the  ectal  dnerea, 
forming  the  arbor  tit€B  {arb.),  are  indicated  by  the  shading ;  with  less  definiteness,  the  alba 
is  shown  in  the  eaUoeum  {d.),  the  fornix  (/.),  the  prcBeommUeura  {pres,\  the  poUeommU- 
eura  {pee.),  the  eommiseura  habenarum  {ce.  h,\  and  the  ehiaema  {ch.).  The  section  of  the 
medicommieiura  {mce.)  should  appear  as  if  composed,  at  least  chiefly,  of  dnerea,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cut  surfinces  of  the  Crista  fomicis 
(Crs,f,),  the  terma  (t),  the  hypophysis {hph.\  the  infundibulum  {ittf.),  the  eonarium  (en.), 
the  optid  and  postoptici  {op,  and  pop.%  the  valvula  (tw.),  the  Crura  cerebri  {Or,  cb,\  the 
metatela  {mttl,),  or  the  rest  of  tho  epenoephalon  and  metencephalon  {nUen,),  The  ex- 
tent of  the  transverse  fibers  of  the  pons  {pn.)  should  have  been  represented,  at  least 
approximately. 

So  much  of  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  aula  (a.)  as  intervenes  between  the  praeom- 
missura  { prcs.)  and  the  crista  {Ors,  /.)  is  very  thin,  and  is  too  indistinctly  shown  in  the 
figure.  Neither  here  nor  at  any  other  point  is  there  any  such  interruption  of  the  wall  as 
would  form  a  communication  between  the  true  coelie  and  the  pseudoccelia  or  the  ectal 
surface  of  the  brain.    It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  such  a  communication  as  is 
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aflcribed  to  the  buman  embryo  and  to  some  animals  in  Qoain  (A,  II,  548)  is  due  to  the 
artifida]  raptnre  of  the  natural  connections ;  see  p.  586  of  the  same  work. 

Attention  is  ealled  to  the  following  points,  chiefly  in  comparison  with  the  human 
bn^n : — 

The  appearance  of  the  Rx.  mesalis  (Rx.  vm.)  on  the  meson,  and  the  presence  of  two 
shallow  fissures,  postradicalis  and  prseradicalis  {FF.  prd.  ^mdprrd.)  between  it  and  the 
adjoining  sarfaoes  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  large  size  of  the  commissures,  especially  the  medicomfflissorm,  wliich  nearly  fills 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  diacoeiia  (de,), 

•     The  non-appearanoe  of  the  porta  when  the  meson  is  viewed  squarely  ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  human  '*  foramen  of  Monro  "  is  really  visible  from  the  meson. 

The  less  extent  of  the  callosum,  especially  of  its  rostrum  (rm.).  In  some  human 
brains  the  rostram  does  not  extend  so  far  as  is  usually  represented. 

The  darker  spot  on  the  section  of  the  Uypo|^ysis  represents  the  space  occupied  by  the 
ental  mass,  which  has  been  removed. 

The  relations  of  the  pia  are  not  indicated  at  all,  and  are  not  well  ondeiBtood,  especially 
between  the  oerebeilam  and  Ihe  metencephalon  and  mesenoeplialon. 


PLATE  III. 

» 

WHh  the  exception  of  Fig.  18,  all  the  figures  upon  this  plate  represent  the  natural 
surfaces  of  regions  which  are  more  or  less  completely  concealed  by  other  parts  in  the 
undissected  brain. 

§  1163.  Fig.  5.  — The  cephalic  aspect  of  the  prosencephalon.  From  Prep. 
S04;  x2. 

The  hardened  brain  was  transected  at  the  F.  pastica,  so  that  the  preparation  includes 
only  the  cephalic  two  thirds  of  the  prosencephalon. 

The  drawing  represents  the  preparation  tilted  up  so  as  to  expose  the  ventral  aspect 
foreshortened. 

Aa compared  with  Fig.. 6,  this  might  well  have  been  made  of  the  natural  size.  A  less 
regularly  symmetrical  btaio  would  have  been  more  instructive.  One  of  the  Crura  otfae- 
toria  should  have  been  divided  at  a  little  greater  distance  from  the  prosencephalon. 

So  (ar  as  appears  in  the  figure,  the  fissures  are  remarkably  alike  upon  the  two  sides  ; 
the  left  F.  ansata  {F,  an.),  however,  only  the  meso-cephalic  end  of  which  appears  in  the 
figure,  presents  the  somewhat  unusual  but  very  suggestive  condition  of  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  lateralis  (which  is  invisible)  and  the  coronalis  {F.  eor,).  On  the  right  side  it 
is  Joined  by  the  former  fissure. 

The  right  F.  Sylviana  (F.  8.)  is  shorter  than  the  left,  and  presents  a  slight  terminal 
bifurcation  which  is  not  shown. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Lobi  olfactorii  and  the  tilting  of  the  whole  prepa- 
ration, 80  much  of  the  F.  rhinalis  {F,  rh.)  as  lies  cephalad  of  its  union  with  the  super- 
orbitalis  (F.  so,)  is  practically  obliterated,  and  the  remainder  of  it  is  so  foreshortened  as  to 
appear  as  an  insignificant  intermediate  portion  of  an  extensive  u-shaped  fissure  formed  by 
the  FF.  Sylviana  {F.  8.)  and  superorbitalis  {F.  to.),  "  The  appearances  thus  presented 
are  suggestive  in  view  of  the  idea  of  Meynert  ( /,  12),  which  I  also  entertained  at  one  time 
(11,  225),  that  the  F.  superorbitalis  represents  the  'anterior  branch'  of  the  human 
F.  Sylviana,  and  that  the  intervening  region  corresponds  to  the  '  operculum.' " 
•  A  slight  preponderance  of  theJelt  hemisphere  just  caudad  of  the  F.  Sylviana  is  some- 
30 
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wbmt  examjermted  in  the  fignre,  and  the  Cmim  (4&ctom  (Or,  U.)  shoold  differ  lesi  in  fonn 
and  in  their  distmooe  from  the  m.'«on. 

The  FF.  ollactoria  {F,  cl.\  appear  aa  little  mote  than  shallow  fnnowa. 

On  aeeooDt  of  the  foreshorten  log  of  the  venual  aspect,  the  line  of  aeparaticHi  of  the 
PortJo  prominens  {Pi, p.)  and  the  Pt.  depressa  xPl  d.)  is  indistinct  The  hypocampal 
lobule  (LL  hmp.)  on  each  side  has  been  flaUened  bj  pressure,  and  is  so  represented. 

§  1164.  Fi^r.  6.— The  caudal  aspect  ai  the  prosencephalon,  with  part  of  the  dien- 
eephalon.    From  Prep.  298,  an  adolt  9  ;  x  1. 

The  dienoephalon  has  heen  transected  so  as  to  leave  a  ooncaTe  snrface  which,  at  the 
meson,  is  close  to  the  caadal  border  of  the  medioommissium  (mra.),  bat  rises  at  the  sides  so 
as  to  coiDcide  nearly  with  the  caadal  sar&ee  of  the  prosencephalon. 

The  poetcommisBara  has  been  remoTed,  and  the  slender  transverae  band  {(k,  h.)  jost 
Ten  trad  of  the  spleninm  {tp.)  is  the  Commissnra  habenamm.  Had  the  postoommis- 
sua  been  left^  the  interrenlDg  space  woold  be  a  foramen,  J^ln.  etmarU. 

The  shallow  depression  of  the  ventricaodal  sar&oe  of  each  hemisphere  jost  laterad  of 
the  spleninm  represents  the  area  of  contact  of  the  opticuM, 

The  cerebral  fissures  are  markedly  nnsjmmetrical,  and  thus  in  oontrsst  with  those  of 
Fig.  5.  The  right  postrhinalis  {F.  prh.)  is  the  longer,  and  the  right  poatsylviana  (F.  p$.) 
joins  the  supersylviana,  although  the  place  of  anion  does  not  appear  in  the  figure.  On 
the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  perspecdTe,  it  seems  to  be  joined  by  the  F.  medilateralis 
{F.  ml.). 

The  hypocampal  lobules  (U.  hypoeampa)  have  their  proper  roonded  fonn  in  this 
preparation. 

Part  of  the  diacoelia  (dc.)  appears  dorsad  of  the  medioommissura,  and  part  on  its  ven- 
tral side  (Fig.  122).  In  man,  the  commissure  is  smaller  and  the  ccelia  correspondingly 
more  extensive.  On  accoimt  of  the  removal  of  the  hypophysis  and  infundibulum,  the  dia- 
coelia  opens  freely  at  the  Fm.  iniundibuli  (Fm.  inf.). 

%  1165.  Fig.  7. — The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  diencephalon  and  mesencephalon. 
From  Prep's  807  and  494,  adult  $ ,  428,  a  nearly  adult  $ ,  and  506  ;  x  2. 

• 

The  principal  features  of  this  figure  were  drawn  from  Prep.  506.  The  preparation  was 
made  by  lifting  the  caudal  ends  of  the  hemispheres  and  gradually  separating  them,  with 
the  calloBum,  fornix  and  velum,  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  epencephalon  and  meten- 
cephalon  were  then  removed  by  a  transection  just  caudad  of  the  postoptici. 

The  valvula  (w.)  is  drawn  as  it  appeared  in  Prep  494,  after  inflation  by  blowing  air 
from  the  diaccella  through  the  mesocoelia  or  iter. 

The  Commissura  habenamm  {Gs,  h.)  is  really  more  distinct  in  Prep.  897  than  appears 
in  the  figure.  The  habense  (A.),  their  sulci  {81.  h.)  and  the  lines  of  reflection  of  the 
endyma  are  taken  from  Prep.  422.  and  their  distinctness  is  not  exaggerated  in  the  figure ; 
see  Fig.  122. 

The  complete  roof  of  the  diaccelia,  the  diatela  {dtl),  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

As  com{)arcd  with  the  homologous  parts  in  man,  the  feline  postoptici  (pop.)  and  geni- 
culata  {pgn.  and  prgn.)aTe  larger,  while  the  thalami  proper  (th.)  seem  to  he  only  the 
mesal  continuations  of  the  pragenicvXata  {prgn.),  and  to  lack  altogether  the  pulvinar  or 
*'  posterior  tubercle  "  of  man. 

S  1166.  Fig.  8.— The  caudal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon,  with  parts  of  the 
adjoining  regions.    From  Prep.  506  ;   x  1. 

The  plane  of  transection  coincided  nearly  with  the  caudal  surface  of  the  poatopUei 
{pop),  and  has  divided  the  pona  ( pn.)  a  little  caudad  of  its  middle.    The  valvula  {vv.)  was 
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torn  from  tbia  preparation,  and  the  line  of  its  attachment  is  not  distinctly  shown.  Some- 
thing of  its  position  may  be  judged  from  Fig.  7.  The  caudal  orifice  of  the  mesoccslia 
{mtc,)  is  shown  here  as  a  nearly  regular  circular  spot ;  in  reality,  it  presents  a  slight  mesal 
extension  at  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides.  Indeed,  when  carefully  examined,  the  so 
called  *'  aquaednctus  Sylvii  "  Is  far  from  being  a  perfectly  simple  and  uniform  tube  ;  its 
form  in  man  is  indicated  in  Reichert's  Fig.  81  (A,  Taf.  4).  Among  the  lower  mammals  it 
is  usually  larger,  and  with  the  lower  vertebrates  it  often  has  the  proportions  of  a  true 
coelia,  with  lateral  extensions. 

The  cimbia  {cmb.)  Is  partly  seen  on  the  right.  The  geniculata  {pgn,  and  prgn.)  do  not 
project  as  far  as  they  should.  The  optici  are  wholly  hidden  from  view  by  the  prominent 
postoptici  (pop\ 

§  1167.  Fig.  9. — The  sinistral  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon  and  diencephalon. 
From  Prep's  491  and  506 ;  x  2. 

The  only  cut  surface  shown  in  this  figure  is  that  caused  by  the  oblique  transection 
between  the  diencephalon  and  the  prosencephalon;  the  plane  of  section  followed  the 
cephalic  border  of  the  Tractus  opticus  (7V.  op.\  and  corresponds  with  the  Sulcus  limitane 
between  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum. 

Crossing  the  cms  (Cr.  c&.),  just  caudad  of  the  postgeniculatum  (pgn.\  is  seen  the 
cimbia  (emb,). 

**  Upon  this  figure  should  appear  the  Lemniscus  superior  and  L,  inferior,  and  the  post- 
hraehium  and  praibrachium,  provided  they  exist  in  the  cat  as  distinct  parts  visible  at  the 
surface.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  their  exact  position  and  limits 
in  the  human  brain,  and  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  concerning  them." 

§  1168,  Fig.  zo. — ^The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  diencephalon,  including  the  diatela. 
From  Prep.  801,  a  half  grown  $;  x  1. 

The  object  of  this  figure  is  to  show  the  existence  of  a  disHnet  roofoftlu  diaeoelia  inde- 
pendent of  the  fornix  and  velum,  which  have  been  removed.  This  diatela  {dtl,)  presents 
the  appearance  of  something  more  than  the  lining  endyma,  but  its  structure  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  examined.  The  darker  triangular  area  at  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  diatela  corresponds  with  the  delta  formds  {dU.  /.). 

§  1169.  Fig.  zz. — The  Area  cruralis,  with  part  of  the  pons  and  of  the  Ar.  prsechl- 
asmatica.    From  Prep*s  506,  425  (nearly  adult  $ )  and  461  ( ^ ) ;   x  1.5. 

This  figure,  reversed,  is  reproduced  in  outline  in  Fig.  118.  The  general  relations  of  the 
medicornu  are  also  indicated  in  Fig.  118,  and  the  relations  of  the  cornu,  rima  and  pro- 
plexus  in  Fig.  121. 

The  Lobi  temporales  have  been  divided  at  different  levels  on  the  two  sides.  From 
the  right,  only  the  extremity,  or  lA.  hypocampm,  has  been  removed,  and  the  section  of  the 
medicornu  (met/.),  which  is  here  cut  very  obliquely,  is  a  slightly  curved  space  completely 
circumscribed  by  a  nervous  wall.  Neither  in  the  cat,  nor— contrary  to  the  common  belief 
and  the  explicit  statement  in  Quain  (A,  II,  542,  544) — in  man,  does  the  rima  or  *'  great 
transverse  fissure  "  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  medicornu. 

Where  the  LI,  hypoeampcB  rests  against  the  Tractus  opticus  (TV.  op,),  there  is  usually 
a  deep  notch  which  may  be  called  the  Incisura  hypocampae  {Tnc  hmp,). 

On  the  left  side,  the  hemisphere  was  dissected  off  so  as  to  leave  two^ut  surfaces.  One 
of  these  surfaces  is  plane  and  nearly  horizontal,  and  lies  at  about  the  level  of  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  postgenicuUitum  (pgn.).  The  other  is  convex,  and  extends  from  the  cephalic 
border  of  the  former  obliquely  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  ;  it  corresponds  closely 
with  the  cephalic  border  of  the  Tractus  opticus. 
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The  left  mediooma  is  cat  at  about  the  middle^  and  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  its 
ooune  ;  hence  its  lumen  presents  its  characteristic  crescentic  section,  the  ental  boundary 
being  the  convex  surface  of  the  hypocampa  ijimp,). 

The  cephalic  margin  of  the  medicomu  is  here  seen  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere dose  to  the  Tractus  opticus,  and  this  narrow  line  of  interruption  of  the  true  ner- 
vous wall  of  the  comu  constitutes  the  rima.  Tlie  scale  upon  which  this  figure  was  drawn 
did  not  permit  the  relations  of  the  pia^  the  i^um  and  the  pritplexus  to  be  shown,  and  the 
undulations  of  the  ectal  surface,  corresponding  with  the  KK  hypocampa  and  fimbria,  and 
X\xAfamola  taid  fimbria  are  hidden  by  the  projecting  posts^eniculatum. 

Most  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  removed,  but  the  Portio  depressa 
{Pt.  d.)  of  the  praeperforatus  Is  seen,  with  part  of  the  Pt.  prominens  {Pt.  p.).  The 
removal  of  most  of  the  chiasma  {ch,)  exposes  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Recessus  opticus 
(B.  op.). 

The  pons  has  been  transected  obliquely,  and  its  caudal  portion  removed,  to|;ether  with 
the  rest  of  the  epeo.  and  the  metencephalon. 

.  The  left  cms  {Or,  eb*)  is  seen  in  its  whole  length,  exoepting  a  small  part  concealed  by 
tlie  slightly  projecting  cephalic  border  of  the  pons.  The  well  marked  cimbia  {emb.)  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  the  dienceplialic  portion  of  the  crus  {Pt. 
dim.)  and  the  mesencephalic  portion  {Pt.  nuen.),  which  more  directly  supports  the  optid 
and  postoptici ;  in  man,  this  part  seems  to  be  more  nearly  concealed  by  the  pons. 

The  right  N.  ocutomotorius  (JV.  ocvl)  is.  seen  to  emerge  from  the  crus  just  caudad  of 
themesalend  of.  the  cimbia  and  just  laiterad  of  >the  Sulcus  intercruralis  lateralis  {81. 
ie.  L).  A  marked  longitudinal  ridge  of  the  CTUial  fibers  separates  from  the  pastgenieu- 
latum  {pgn )  a  depressed  area,  the  quadrans  {q,). 

The  albicantia  {abn,)  are  more  closely  united  than  in  man,  but  large,  white  and  per- 
fectly  distinguishable.  The  shallow  furrow  between  them,  together  with  the  u  shaped 
furrow  which  forms  their  cephalic  boundary,  is  the  Sulcus  triradiatus  {81.  trd.). 

The  hypophysis  has  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  Tuber  cinereum  {T.  dn.)  and 
the  thin  raised  margin  of  the  Fm.  infundibuli  {Fm.  inf.). 

Just  caudad  of  the  albicantia,  and  partly  overhung  by  them,  is  a  small  triangular 
depressed  space  with  distinct  perforations  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  true  postperforatua 

The  entire  Ar^a  intercruralis  may  be  more  completely  exposed  by  removing  the  cere- 
bellum and  dorsiducting  the  "  medulla,"  as  in  Prep.  425. 

%  1170.  Fig:.  ^^' — '^^^  dorsal  aspect  of  the  oaetencephidon.  From  Prep.  807 
(adult  9 ),  464  and  401  ;   x  1. 

"  The  metatela,  like  the  diatela,  seems  to  consist  of  more  substantial  tissue  than  sim- 
ply pia  and  endyma,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  its  microscopic  structure  has  been  ascer- 
tained. I  am  in  doubt  respecting  the  precise  limits  and  attachments  of  the  metatela 
and  metaplexuses."    No  **  foramen  of  Magendie  "  was  seen. 

g  1171.  Fig.  13. — Part  of  aa  oblique  transection  of  the  prosencephalon  and  dien- 
cephalon  to  show  the  form  and  position  of  the  Crista.    From  Prep.  441 ;  x  2. 

The  brain  was  transected  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  general 
longitudinal  axis.  The  plane  of  section  passed  from  a  point  nearly  dorsad  of  the  gen  a, 
through  the  aula,  the  medicomu  and  the .  albicantia.  The  figure  includes  only  a  part  of 
the  caudal  aspect  of  the  slice. 

The  dorsal  borders  of  ithe  hemispheres  are  divaricated  slightly,  and  the  caltosum  (ei.) 
is  seen  .ctossing  tihe  interval';  the  slight  notch  on  each  side  just  dorsad  of  the  callosimi  is 
the  F.  callosalis  {F,  d.). 
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The  striata  {s.B,)tae  bboii  in  flection  Jadt  ventradof  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  eallo- 
Bum,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  occnpied  by  the  thalami  (<A.),  united  by  the 
medicdmmissura  {md8.).  Between  each  thalamus  and  the  corresponding  striatum  is  a 
groove,  the  Sulcus  limitans  {81,  Hi), 

The  Columnae  fomicis  {Glm,f,)  are  divided  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  their  course, 
and  at  a  point  just  dorsad  of  the  crista  {Crs,f,\  which  is  particularly  well  shown  in  this 
preparation.  The  open  space  between  the  fornix  and  the  thalami  is  the  aula  (tf.)»  cuid  at 
the  sides  are  the  portae  (p.)  leading  into  the  procaiim.  All  the  membranes  and  jdexuses 
have  been  removed. 

PLATE  IV. 

Unlike  those  of  Plate  III,  all  of  the  figures  upon  this  plate  represent  cut  surfaces^ 
although  some  natural  surfaces  are  shown  also. 

§  1172.  Fig.  14. — A  vent ro- caudal  view  of  the  fornix,  with  the  adjacent  parts. 
From  Prep's  507,  483  and  396  (adult  6 ) ;  x  2. 

The  preparations  were  made  while  the  brain  was  fivsh,  so  as  to  permit  more  flattening 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  consequent  exposure  of  the  fornix. 

After  the  removal  of  the  rhinen-,  meten-,  epen-  and  mesencephalon,  the  thalami  and 
geniculata  were  excavated  piecemeal,  bo  as  not  to  injure  or  displace  the  fornix.  The  cut 
surface  («.)  at  each  side  of  the  fornix  (/.)  is  the  plape  of  division  of  the  diencephalon  frcm 
the  striatum. 

The  cephalic  end  of  the  prosencephalon  was  then  sliced  down  to  the  level  of  the  prcB- 
eommwmra  (pTe9,\  which  is  seen  to  send  a  distinct  fasciculus  toward  the  L,  olfiustorius  on 
each  side.  Then  the  right  hemisphere  was  sliced  obliquely  from  near  the  meson  dorso- 
laterad  so  as  to  cut  the  medicomu  (mcu.)  and  hypocampa  {hmp,)  at  about  the  middle  of 
their  length.  On  the  left  side,  the  L.  temporalis  was  allowed  to  &11  somewhat  by  its 
own  weight  so  as  to  expose  the  fornix  more  fully. 

The  velum  and  all  the  plexuses  were  removed  so  as  to  display  the  peculiar  markings  of 
the  fornix  and  its  mesal  area,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  lyra  {ly.). 

The  portas  {p.)  appear  both  shorter  and  narrower  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the  line  of  vision.  The  v-shaped  line  called  ripa  {rp,\ 
which  connects  the  two  port®,  separates  the  delta  {dU,)  or  entocoslian  part  of  the  fornix 
fftnu  the  remaining  surface,  which  is  wholly  outside  of  the  ccslian  cavity.  The  delta 
Ibrms  the  roof  of  the  aula,  the  oephalie  continuation  of  the  diaeoelia  between  the  two 
portsB,  and  the  ripa  is  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  endyma  upon  the  two  attUpkxtises  ;  the 
removal  of  these  plexuses  causes  the  rupture  of  the  endyma  along  the  ripa. 

At  each  side,  the  ripa  curves  dorsad  somewhat  shar(^y  so  as  to  reach  the  dorsal  end  of 
the  porta ;  at  this  point,  and  dorso-candad  for  the  entire  length  of  the  rima  {r,),  the 
endyma  is  simply  reflected  from  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  fimbria  {fmb.)  and  the  cor- 
responding border  of  the  striatum.  Hence  the  rima  is  virtually  dosedt  and  thus  wholly 
distinct  from  the  porta. 

On  the  meson,  between  the  ports,  is  seen  the  crista  {Ors.  /.),  which  is  unusually 
rounded  in  this  preparation.  The  carina,  which  sometimes  appears  as  a  slight  mesal  ridge 
extending  dorso-caudad  from  the  crista,  does  not  appear  in  this  preparation.  The  Reces- 
sus  aulae  (B.  a,)  is  the  cleft  between  the  two  Columnae  fomicis  {Clm.f)  whose  cut  ends 
aie  seen  just  caudad  of  the  praecommissura.  The  shading  on  the  caudal  aspect  of  the 
columnae  indicates,  but  rather  too  distinctly,  a  slightly  depressed  area,  of  which  the  dorsal 
part,  close  to  the  crista,  sometimes  presents  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  band,  for  which 
the  senior  author  has  suggested  the  name  Commissura  fomicis  ifis.f.). 
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*'  After  a  prolonged  examination  of  many  preparations,  I  am  unable  to  define  aoeorately 
the  limits  of  the  fornix  proper  and  the  lyra  {Ij/.).  A  comparison  of  the  aoooonts  given  in 
standard  works  with  the  appearances  presented  by  the  limited  materials  at  mj  disposal 
leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  relative  extent  of  the  two  parts  in  the  human  brain  is 
well  determined/* 

The  fasciola  (Jiid.)  is  thick,  and  no  part  of  it  presents  the  denticulations  from  which 
its  more  ventral  portion,  in  man,  is  called  ''  fascia  dentata."  The  peculiar  curve  of  the 
hypocampa,  medioomu  and  fasciola  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  F.  hypocampas 
{F,  hmp.),  which  corresponds  nearly  with  them  in  direction,  is  visible  in  this  preparation 
only  at  its  two  ends,  near  the  splenium  {9p.\  and  near  the  tip  of  the  LI.  bypocampae  (LI. 
hmp,).  Between  the  fimbria  and  the  fasciola  is  a  depressed  line  which  may  be  called  the 
Fissura  fimbriae  (F.fmb,). 

%  1173.   Fig^.  15. — The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  procoelia.    From  Prep.  465 ;  x  1. 

The  special  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  show  that,  in  the  cat,  no  part  of  the  thalamut 
appears  in.  the  pruccdia.    The  cerebellum  {cU,)  is  shown  only  in  outline. 

Both  hemispheres  were  sliced  from  the  dorsum  to  the  level  of  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  callosum  {cL).  This  laid  open  botti  procoeliae  in  some  degree.  The  central  part  of 
each  proccelia  is  called  cella  media  {eel.  m.).  The  right  medicornu  was  then  opened  to 
the  tip,  which,  however,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  dorsal  side. 

The  floor  of  the  procoelia  is  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  striatum  («.),  the  fornix  (/.)  and 
the  hypocampa  {hmp.).  The  proplexuses  have  been  turned  in  opposite  directions  for  the 
sake  of  showing  the  absence  of  any  interval  between  the  fornix  and  hypocampa — or  the 
fimbria  which  forms  the  border  of  the  latter — and  the  striatum,  such  as  would  permit  the 
appearance  of  the  thalamus  in  the  proccelia.     See  FMg.  121. 

§  1174.   Fig.  16. — The  rhinocoelia  and  procoelia.    From  Prep's  425  and  493  ;   x  2. 

This  figure  shows  the  eontimiity  of  the  proccelia  with  the  rhinocoslia  and  its  eommuniea' 
Hon  throvgh  the  porta  mth  the  aula  and  diacc^lia.    See  §  1151. 

The  right  half  of  the  brain  was  transected  through  the  caudal  part  of  the  mediconunis- 
sura  (mcs.).  A  slice  was  then  cat  from  the  mesal  aspect  so  as  to  include  the  genu.  Iliis 
exposed  the  praecomu  (prcu,)  with  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  striatum  («.),  the  rhinocoelia 
{r?ic.\  and  the  relative  extent  of  the  pes  {pB\  and  the  pero  {po.)  of  the  Lobus  oifacto- 
rius.  A  brittle  was  then  passed  through  the  porta  from  the  pnecomu  into  the  aula  (a.). 
Just  ventrad  of  the  bristle  are  the  praecommissura  {prce.)  and  the  terma  {t.).  The  latter 
is  traced  distinctly  to  the  chiasma  {eh.\  so  that  the  cephalic  wall  of  the  coelian  cavity  is 
complete.  The  deeper  shadow  just  dorsad  of  the  chiasma  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Recessus  opticus  {R.  op.\ 

Just  dorsad  of  the  bristle,  the  crista  {Ors.f)  is  seen  divided  upon  the  meson,  and  con- 
tinuous nith  the  Columna  fomicis  (Clm.f).  The  indentation  between  the  crista  and  the 
pnecommissura  corresponds  with  the  Recessus  aulae  {R.  a.).  The  triangular  Area  sep- 
talis  {Ar.  spt.),  between  the  fornix  and  the  callosum,  is  the  mesal  surface  of  the  right  half 
of  the  Septum  luddum  {8pt.  lu.)  and  is  in  contact  with  its  platetnrpe  in  the  imdissected 
brain.  The  thickness  of  the  hemisepta  in  the  cac  renders  the  adjective  lueidum  wholly 
inapplicable. 

§  1175.  Fig.  17.— The  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere,  with  the  Lobus 
olfactorius.    From  Prep's  296  and  401  ;   x  1. 

The  caudal  divisions  of  a  hemiencephalon  were  removed,  and  the  thalsmus  carefully 
excavated  so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  the  fornix  (/.)  and  the  fimbria  {finb.).  In  this 
respect,  this  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  left  half  of  Fig.  14. 
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The  apedal  object  of  this  figtue  ia  to  show  the  hypocampal  fissure  (F.  hmp,)  in  its 
whole  len^h  at  onee.  So  great  is  the  curYStare  of  the  parts  that  this  is  possible  only  in 
a  single  position  of  the  pieparation  in  which  the  meson  is  foreshortened.  In  general,  this 
figuie  may  be  eompared  with  those  given  by  Flower  (13)  of  the  rabbit  and  sheep. 

The  dorsal  end  of  the  F.  hjfpocampa  Is  seen  to  torn  sharply  around  the  splenium  (tp.), 
EK>  as  to  become  continuous  with  t)ie  callosalis  {F,  el.).  The  fasciola  {fid.)  is  wide  and 
dev<Hd  of  denticulatious,  but  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  shallow  furrow.  In  this  position  of 
the  preparation,  the  F.  fimbriae  (F.finb.)  appears  to  be  continuous  with  a  short  line  pass- 
ing cephalad  to  a  point  ventrad  of  the  callosum ;  in  reality,  however,  this  latter  line  is 
only  one  of  the  markings  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fornix,  and  the  F,  fimbrioB,  like  the 
eaUotalUt  turns  sharply  dorso-caudad  to  terminate  just  cephalad  of  the  splenium  (Fig.  125). 

g  1176.  Fig.  1 8. — The  right  procoelia  seen  from  the  right  or  ectal  side.  From 
Prep,  496;  xl. 

The  right  half  of  the  brain  was  removed  in  successive  slices  until  what  remained  was 
about  3  mm.  thick.  The  remainder  of  the  striatum  was  then  everted  from  the  prsecomu 
(jmm.).  The  proplezus  {prpx.)  is  slightly  displaced,  but  the  porta  is  hidden  by  the 
portiplezus  (ppx,).  The  medicornu  (mcu.)  and  the  hypocampa  (hvip.)  are  shown  in  sec* 
tion,  and  the  other  parts  vrill  be  readily  recognised.  The  relative  heights  of  the  opticus 
(op,)  and  the  postopticus  (pop.),  at  a  little  distance  from  the  meson,  are  well  displayed. 
The  short  curved  line  at  the  cephalo  ventral  end  of  the  proccelia  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  to  the  rhinocoelia  (Fig.  16). 

§  1177.  Fig.  19. — The  left  prscomu  and  porta  exposed  from  the  left  or  ectal  side. 
From  Prep.  495  ;   x  1. 

Tills  figure  represents  the  other  side  of  the  same  brain  from  which  Fig.  18  was  drawn. 
The  preparation  was  made  in  the  same  way,  but  in  addition  the  proplexus  and  port!- 
plexus  were  carefully  snipped  off  so  as  to  expose  the  porta. 

The  porta  (p.)  is  seen  to  open  between  the  Columns  fbmicis  (Chn.  /.)  and  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  thalamus  {th.).  The  orifice  would  appear  larger  if  the  preparation  had  been 
so  placed  as  to  leave  its  plane  parallel  with  the  picture-plane. 

The  membranes  could  not  be  shown  well  on  so  small  a  scale  (see  Fig.  123).  In  this 
and  in  the  previous  figure,  the  fornix  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  hemiseptum  (Spt. 
lu.)  which  forms  part  of  the  mesal  wall  of  the  pracomu. 

g  1178.  Fig.  20. — ^Transection  of  the  fornix  with  the  crista.    From  Prep.  508  ;  x  1. 

The  object  of  this  figure  is  to  show  the  decided  elevation  formed  by  the  crista  (C7r^.  /.). 
Only  enough  of  the  rest  of  the  section  is  included  to  locate  the  crista. 

g  1179.  Other  Figures  of  the  Cat's  Brain.— Since  most  published  figures  of  the  cat's 
brain  illustrate  the  fissures  rather  than  the  structure,  they  will  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  fig.  124, 125,  later  in  this  chapter. 

SYNONYMS  AND  EEFERENCES. 

§  1180.  The  princix>al  parts  of  the  Amphibian  brain  are  enume- 
rated in  §  1058  and  tabulated  according  to  their  segments  in  §  1069. 

Most  of  the  parts  of  the  Mammalian  brain  which  are  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye  are  named  in  §  1128  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  abbreviations,  and  in  §  1138  they  are  tabulated  according  to 
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their  segments.    Synonyms  of  about  twenty  of  the  principal  parts 
are  given  in  §§  1058,  1059. 

In  the  following  pages  (§§  1181-1333)  the  parts  of  the  mammalian 
brain  are  enumerated  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  technical 
names  herein  employed.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  these  names 
are  the  same  as  adopted  by  the  senior  author  {9^  14) ;  the  ap- 
parently new  terms  really  differ  but  little  fix>m  those  in  common 
use  (§  1129). 

Following  the  abbreviation  of  each  name  are  references  to  figures 
and  sections  in  the  present  work  and  to  the  works  on  Human  Anat- 
omy by  Gray  and  Quain.  The  principal  technical  and  English 
vernacular  sjmonyms  are  then  given,  with  in  most  cases  a  brief 
description  or  commentary  upon  the  part  itself  or  its  designation. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  our  information  is  far  firom  satisfac- 
tory, and  aU  parts  of  the  eat' s  brain  need  monographic  treatment. 

§  1181.  Alba,  (Sabfltantia),  a».-^  9d5. 1047 ;  Fig.  112, 116 ;  PI.  UI.  Fig,  13 ;  PI.  IV, 
Fig.  14.    Gray,  A,  60 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  558. 

8yn. — Substantia  alba,  white  matter,  white  or  fibrous  nervous  tissue. 

The  alba  constitutes  the  columns  of  the  mpdon,  most  of  the  ental  portions  of  the  cere- 
&rum  and  c&rebdhan,  and  so  much  of  the  entire  brain  as  is  not  formed  bj  the  ekisrea, 
which  see,  §  1204. 

§  1182.  Albicans,  (Corpus).  abn.—Fig.  116,  116;  PI.  U,  Fig.  8,  4;  PI.  UI,  Fig.  11 ; 
§  1161.    Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  585. 

8i/n. — Corpus  caudicans,  corpus  mammillare,  bulbus  fomicis. 

The  albicantia  are  a  pair  of  white  elevations  a  little  oephalad  of  the  pans  and  overhang 
ing  the  postperforattis.  Thej  are  distinct,  but  less  so  than  in  man.  For  their  relation 
to  the  ColumniB  fomicis,  see  §  1207. 

§  1183.  Arachnoidea,  (Membrana),  arch.'-Fig  112,  H  ;  §  1077.  Gray,  A,  608  ;  Quain, 
A,  n.  519  ;  Westbrook,  i.  848. 

8yn, — Arachnoideus,  meninx  media,  tunica  serosa. 

Like  the  pia,  this  membrane  needs  thorough  examination  in  the  cat. 

§  1184.  Arbor  Yitae,  arb,  «<.— Pig.  88.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4.  Gray,  A,  684 ;  Quain,  A, 
n,  619. 

The  ectal  foliation  of  the  cerebellum  gives  to  the  surface  of  a  dorso- ventral  section  a 
tree  like  appearance,  to  which  the  above  name  is  applied. 

^  1185.  Aula  (««.),  «.— Fig.  110-112  :  PI.  II,  Fig.  4  ;  PI.  in,  Fig.  18 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16 ; 
§§  1065,  1 145.    Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  Fig.  253) ;  Balfour,  A,  II,  Fig.  257. 

Syn, — **  Le  vestibule  des  ventricules  latt'raux  "—Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI,  805. 

Cavity  of  the  prosencephalon  primitivum — Mihalkovics,  A,  80. 

Cavity  of  the  **  secundHres  vorderhimblaschen  "—Mihalkovics,  A,  PI.  1,  Fig.  1. 

Cavity  of  the  "  unpaaren  ptJBshimblase  "— L«we,  A,  93.  Fig.  11,  12,  "  e$" 

Mesal  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  "  lobus  communis  " — Huxley,  1,  00. 

Mesal  portion  of  "  Foramen  commune  anterlns  "—Todd,  A,  676 ;  Quain,  A,  U,  544^ 
and  other  writers,  according  to  Bell,  B,  PI.  X. 

**  Iter  ad  tertium  ventriculnm  " — Monro,  A,  9. 
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"  Rima  ad  infandibuli, «.  vulva "—Variom  aatbora,  aDoordting  to  Dunglison,  A,  900. 
Mtisal  portion  of  the  foramen  of  Monro—Balfour,  A,  II,  257. 
Mesal  portion  of  the  "  ventriculus  commiiuis  " — Stieda,  6, 180. 
Meaal  portion  of  the  "  common  ventricnlar  cavity  " — Spitzka,  CT,  81. 

The  aula  is  the  moat  cephalic  part  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  third  veniride. 
Its  best  defined  portion  lies  between  the  two  porte,  and  is  boanded  cephalad  by  the  fornix 
and  caudad  by  the  medicommissura.  Ventrad  it  reaches  the  chiasma  so  as  to  indnde  the 
Recessus  optici ;  dorsad  it  is  bounded  by  the  triangular  area  of  the  fornix,  called  delta. 
The  form  of  the  cavity  is  therefore  peculiar  and  irregular. 

The  Name. — The  origin  of  the  name  and  the  reasons  for  its  use  ore  briefly  stated  in 
g  1065.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology, 
before  the  limits  of  this  cavity  can  be  well  defined. 

§  1186.   Auiiplezus,  apx.—T\g.  118 ;  §  1066. 

The  aulic  portion  of  the  "  plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii "  or  diaplexns. 

This  portion  of  the  plexus  is  so  slight  that  it  would  hardly  need  a  separate  designation 
but  for  the  possibility  that  in  the  cat,  as  in  Menobranchus,  the  larger  diaplexos  may  be 
only  an  extension  of  the  more  primitive  auliplexua 

§  1187.  Area  cniralis  (a«.).  Ar.  or.— Fig.  116, 118 ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8 ;  PI.  III.  Pig.  11. 

A  convenient  name  for  the  ill-defined  and  non-homogeneous  area  of  the  hasie  encephali 
bounded  by  lines  projected  laterad  from  the  pons  and  chiasma.  See  Area  inlereruralis 
(§  1189). 

§  1188.  Area  elliptica,  Ar.  <^.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  11,  Fig*.  8 ;  §  ll40. 

According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (1, 102),  this  is  the  surface  of  the  oUwi^ 
notwithstanding  the  funicali  of  the  N.  hypogloeeve  emerge  l&terad  of  it  instead  of  mesad 
as  in  man. 

§  1189.  Area  intercniralis  (az),  Ar.  icr.— Pig.  116, 118 ;  PI.  U,  Fig.  8  ;  PI.  m.  Fig. 
11 ;  §  1183. 

8yn. — Interpeduncular  8}iace  ;  Area  intercrnralis  (manuscript)— Spitzka,  7>  165. 

If  the  diverging  fibrous  tracts  sometimes  called  pedunetiU  cerd)Ti  are  to  be  called  crura, 
then  the  space  boanded  by  theni  and  by  the  pons  and  chiasma,  should  be  inteieraral 
rather  than  interpeduncular. 

§  1190.  Area  ovaUs,  Ar.  <w.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Piff.  3  ;  §  1140. 

The  surface  of  an  elevation  of  the  ventro-lateral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon,  laterad 
of  the  Area  elUpHea. 

According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (I,  102),  this  coiresponds  with  the  Tuber- 
cle  of  Rolando,  ''  tubereolo  einereo." 

§  1191.   Area  postpontilis  (<w.),  Ar.  ppn.—F\g.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8 ;  §  1138. 
The  ventral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon.     It  includes  the  Area  eUiptiea,  the  Ar.  <ycalis^ 
the  pyramis  and  trapeziitm,  and  the  ectal  origins  of  several  nerves. 

§  1192.  Area  praschiasmatica  (as.),  Ar.  prc^— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 
The  ventral  aspect  of  the  basis  eneephaU  cephalad  of  the  chiasma. 

§  1198.  Ar.  septalis,  Ar.  jjp^— Fig.  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16. 

The  mesal  surface  of  either  half  of  the  Septum  hwidam  ;  see  pseudoecelia,  %  1297. 

Septal  area — Flower,  13,  634.    The  name  is  ascribed  to  Huxley. 

g  1194.  Calcar  (avis),  cfc.— Gray,  A,  625,  Quain,  A,  II,  542. 

This  is  the  brief  synonym  of  hippocampus  mifuyr,  ergt^  and  unciform  eminence.  It  des- 
ignates a  projection  into  the  pasteornu  of  man  and  monkeys,  and  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  cat,  where  the  postcomu  is  not  normally  developed. 
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§  1195.  Callosum  (oe.),  rf.— Fig.  88,  104,  116,  117,  122,  125;  PL  U,  Pig  4;  PI.  HI, 
Fig.  13 :  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15-17,  20.    Gray,  A,  623;  Quaia,  A,  II,  537. 

Byn. — Corpus  callosum,  coinmi8BUi*a  magna,  trabs  cerebri. 

A  broad  band  of  nerve  fibers  connecting  the  mesal  suriaces  of  tlie  hemispheres  along  a 
line  dorsad  of  the  fornix  and  curved  ventrad  at  each  end.  The  cephalic  corvatiire  is  the 
genu  and  the  caudal  the  splenium. 

in  nearly  its  caudal  half,  the  callosum  is  in  contact  with  the  fornix  at  the  meson  and 
for  1-2  mm.  laterad  (Fig.  122,  §  1149).  With  care  the  callosum  may  be  dissected  up  from 
the  fornix,  and  at  the  splenium  the  two  are  then  seen  to  be  continuous.  In  fact,  a  simple 
way  of  describing  their  relations  is  the  following : — 

The  two  hemispheres,  originally  separate,  become  united  along  two  lines  represented 
by  the  callosum  and  the  fornix.  The  former  is  approximately  straight,  excepting  at  its 
ends,  the  cephalic  corresponding  with  the  genu  and  rostrum.  The  latter  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  but  the  caudal  end  turns  dorsad  to  become  coDtinuous  with  the  caudal 
end  of  the  callosal  line  which  is  curved  ventrad  at  the  splenium. 

The  fibers  constituting  the  larger  part  of  the  callosum  pass  dorsad  of  the  proecdia  and 
thus  constitute  its  roof ;  the  fibers  of  the  fornix  pass  ventrad  of  the  proccelia  and  thus 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  floor  ;  the  fibers  of  the  ftplenium  are  intermediate,  and  are 
partly  continued  into  the  hypocampa  and  partly  into  the  general  caudal  part  of  the  hemi- 
B;)here.    These  relations  are  indicated  in  PI.  IV,  Fig.  19,  20. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  callosum  exists  only  in  mammals,  is  larger,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  higher  members  of  the  group,  and  presumptively  has  great  physiological 
importance,  there  are  recorded  several  cases  of  its  more  or  less  complete  absence  from  man, 
once  without  serious  lack  of  mental  or  physical  power  (Malinverni  [Henry,  i]) ;  and  the 
senior  author  has  reported  {IS)  a  case  of  its  complete  absence  in  a  cat  which  is  not 
known  to  have  been  peculiar  during  life. 

§  1196.  Canalis  centralis  (myelonis),  (oe.),  Cn.  ee.^Fig.  99,  100, 109, 113, 117;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  4.    Gray,  A,  68  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  500. 

The  central  canal  of  the  '*  cord." 

The  mesal  canal  of  the  myelon,  which  expands  cephalad  and  is  opened  up  into  the  dor- 
simesal  fissure  so  as  to  form  the  metacoUia.  In  the  cat  this  canal  persists  through  life,  but 
in  man  it  is  said  to  be  commonly  obliterated  in  the  adult,  excepting  at  the  cephalic  end. 

§  1197.  Carina  (az.),  ci. — This  is  a  mesal  ridge  upon  the  ventro-caudal  aspect  of  the 
fornix,  extending  from  the  crista  the  entire  length  of  the  delta.  It  varies  in  distinctness 
and  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  preparations  here  figured,  but  is  very  well  marked 
in  Prep.  530,  M.  C.  U. 

§  1198.  Cauda  striati,  rd.  8. — This  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  figures  and  has  not 
been  accurately  observed  by  us. 

The  slender  tail-like  prolongation  of  the  striatum. 

Former  writers  who  mentioned  this  portion  of  the  striatum  (Todd,  Gratiolet,  Hirsch- 
feld,  and  Cuvier,  B,  III,  51)  gave  it  no  special  name.  Recently  it  has  been  described  by 
Dal  ton  (/,  12)  under  the  name  of  surcingle.  Having  vainly  requested  him  to  substitute 
for  this  vernacular  term  some  equivalent  technical  one,  the  senior  author  reluctantly  pro- 
posed (5>,  184)  the  name  here  employed,  which  is  approved  by  Spitzka,  7,  165. 

g  1199.  Cella  media,  eel.  m.—Pl.  IV,  Fig.  15 ;  §  1147.  Gray.  A,  625 ;  Quain,  A, 
II,  540. 

T>.e  central  or  intermediate  portion  of  the  proeoB'ia  ;  its  limits  are  not  defined. 

§  1200.  Cerebellum  {az.\  cW.— Fig.  88, 104,  113-117;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2;  PI.  H,  Fig. 
3.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15  ;  §  1074  (C).     Gray,  A,  633  ;  Quain,  A.  II,  515. 

8yn. — Cerebrum  parvum. 
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Next  to  the  cerebrum,  the  largest  portion  of  the  bram.  A  single  foliated  mass,  form- 
iDg  with  the  yalvula  the  dorsal  part  of  the  epencephalon  and  constituting  the  roof  of  part 
of  the  epicoelia. 

§  DWl.  Cerebrum  {m.\  c^.—Fig.  88, 104,  Ha-117,  124, 125  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  PI.  II, 
Pig.  8. 4;  PI.  HI,  Pig.  6.  6.  18 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14-20.    Gray,  A.  615 ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  522. 

^^n.— ProsencephaloD,  faemiaphcBne. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  brain,  forming  Vmo  oonvoluted  lobes  between  the  Lobi  cifae- 
torii  and  the  tlicUanU ;  the  former  are  partly,  tlie  latter  whoUj,  eavend  by  them.  The 
striata  and  hypocampm  are  thickenings  of  certain  parts. 

The  tUalami  and  optici  are  nut  properly  ''  internal  parts  of  the  cerebrum." 

§  1202.  Chiasma  {az.\  cA.— Fig.  116-118 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  8,  4;  PI.  lU,  Pig.  5, 11 ;  PL  IV. 
Fig.  16.    Qray,  A,  621,  639 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  586. 

I^n. — CJhiasma  nervorum  opticorum,  optic  commissure. 

The  subcylindrical  x-shaped  mass  at  the  base  of  the  brain  formed  by  the  union  and 
decussation  of  the  two  optic  tracts  ;  from  it  the  NN,  optici  pass  to  the  eyes. 

Remark  — We  are  not  aware  that  special  observations  have  determined  the  extent  of 
the  crossing  or  decussation  of  the  fibers  at  the  chiasma  in  the  cat ;  the  precise  aiTange- 
ment  seems  not  to  have  been  determined  for  man  (Meynert  [Strieker,  A,  688J ;  Ferrier, 
A,  72 ;  Wadsworth,  1,  528). 

§  1203.   Cimbia,  c//i6.— Fig.  116. 118  ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  0, 11  ;  §  1142. 

Syn. — ^Tractus  transversus  pedunculi — Qudden,  as  quoted  by  Meynert  (Sti-icker,  A,  787). 

A  fibrous  baud  crossing  the  Grus  cerebri  just  cephalad  of  the  ectal  origin  of  the  2f.  ocu- 
lomotorius.  It  may  be  traced  from  between  the  opticus  and  the  postgeniciUatum  to  near 
the  ventrimeson,  where  it  suddenly  enters  the  crus. 

The  senior  author  has  suggested  {14,  554)  that  the  cimbia  may  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing the  line  of  junction  b^^tween  the  mesencephalic  and  diencephalic  portions  of  the  crus. 
The  name  was  proposed  as  a  brief  substitute  for  Gudden's  descriptive  term  ;  it  signifies  in 
architecture  a  band  or  fillet  about  a  column. 

§  1204.  Cinerea,  (Substantia^,  (Jin.-Pl.  Ill,  Pig.  18;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,15,20;  §995. 
Gray,  A,  622  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  558  ;  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  651). 

Syn. — Gray  matter,  ganglionic  or  cellular  nervous  tissue,  vesicular  neurine. 

The  myelonal  cinerea  has  been  mentioned  in  §  998.  The  encephalic  cinerea  is  arranged 
by  Meynert  (Strickor,  A,  651)  in  four  categories :  cortex  cerebri;  basal  ganglia  [striata  and 
thalami]  ;  central  tabular  gray  [lining  the  ccBlise]  ;  eerd>ellar  cinerea.  The  central  tubular 
gray  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Spitzka  (J). 

%  1205.   Clava,  clv.—Pl  III,  Fig.  12.    Gray,  A,  612  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  505. 

Syn. — Processus  clavatus,  funiculus  gracilis,  pyramis  posterior. 

The  slender  fibrous  band  forming  the  margin  of  the  metacoelia.  It  is  the  cephalic  con- 
tinuation of  the  slender  **  posterior  median  column  "  of  the  myelon. 

The  name  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Spitzka  (7>  165).  We  have  not 
encountered  it  elsewhere. 

§  1206.   Columna  dorsalis  (myelonis),  Qm.  d.— Fig.  112  ;  PI.  I,  Pig.  1 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  12. 

Gray,  A,  605 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  494. 

Syn, — Columna  posterior,  the  **  posterior  white  column  of  the  cord." 

Excepting  in  Fig.  112,  no  distinction  is  indicated  between  the  larger  Clm.  dorsalis  and 

the  smaller  and  more  mesal  "posterior  median  column,"  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 

merely  a  part  thereof,  and  is  continued  as  the  clava, 

^  1207.  Columna  fornicis,  Clm.  /—Fig.  113,  117.  123  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4  ;  PI.  lU,  Fig. 
13  ;  H.  IV,  Fig.  14, 16,  20  ;  §  1145.    Gray,  A,  628 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  543. 
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^n.— Cros  fornicls  snterins,  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix. 

The  fibrous  fasciculos  which  forms  the  cephalic  boundarjr  of  the  p&rta,  extends  veuttad 
to  the  albicans  and  dorso-candad  as  the  hiteral  half  of  the  body  of  the  fornix.  The  oolmnna 
is  a  differentiated  part  of  the  embryonic  terma  and  is  continuous  with  the  hemUeptum, 

The  two  columnflB  are  separated  by  the  JUceuus  atUcB  and  conjoined  by  the  Ccmmitisura 
fornida. 

g  1206.  Columna  lateralis  (myelonis).  am.  ^— Fig.  104, 112 ;  PI.  I,  Fig,  1, 2  ;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  606 ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  494. 
The  lateral  white  column  of  the  "  cord.'* 

§  1209.  Columna  ventralis  (rayelonis),  Clm.  c— Kg.  112  ;  116  ;  PI.  11,  Pig.  3  '  Gray, 
A,  605  ;  Quoin,  A,  II,  494 

The  *'  anterior  white  column  of  the  cord." 

§  1210.   Commissura  fomicis  (<w.),  C*./.— PI.  IV,  Kg.  14. 

This  name  was  provisionally  applied  by  the  senior  author  {14, 548)  to  wliat  appeats  in 
some  preparations  to  be  a  transverse  band  just  ventrad  of  the  crista  forrUds, 

§  1211.  Commissura  habenarum  (oe.),  Cs.  A.— Fig.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig,  4 ;  PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  6 ;  §  1143. 

A  narrow  band  of  apparently  nervous  tissue  connecting  the  caudal  ends  of  the  liabenie 
and  constituting  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  Foramen  conarii 

§  1212.  Conarium  {az,\  c».— Fig.  Ill,  112,  114,  117;  PI.  II,  Kg.  4;  PI.  Ill,  Kg.  7. 
10 :  §§  1064, 1143.     Gray,  A,  630 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  549. 

J^n. — Glandula  pinealis,  epiphysis  cerebri. 

A  subjrlobular  mass  forming  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  diacoelia  just  cephalad  of  the 
postcommissura.  There  is  no  good  evidence  of  its  true  nervous  structure,  and  its  functions 
are  unknown. 

§  1213.  Cortex,  etx.—Fig.  123 ;  PI.  II,  Kg.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Kg.  13  ;  PI.  IV,  Kg.  15.  20 ; 
§  1147.    Gray,  A,  623  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  521,  559. 

The  octal  cinerea  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  more  commonly  of  the  former.  It 
consists  of  several  more  or  less  distinct  layers,  whose  structure  and  relations  are  figured 
and  described  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  660)  and  Bevan  Lewis  {1,  88). 

§  1214  Crista  fornicis  (ae),  Om.f.-Fig.  117 ;  PI.  U,  Kg.  4 ;  PI.  UI,  Kg.  13  ;  PI.  IV, 
Fig.  14,  16, 20. 

A  hemispherical  or  semioval  elevation  of  the  caudal  surface  of  the  fornix  just  dovsad  of 
the  Becessus  aule,  between  the  portee  and  opposite  the  cephalic  convexity  of  the  medi- 
commissura.    It  is  continued  dorso-caudad  as  the  cariTia. 

The  crista  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  prior  to  the  senior  author's  paper  (7).  He 
has  observed  it  in  the  brains  of  a  sheep  and  human  subject,  but  has  not  looked  farther  for 
it.  Probably  it  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all  mammals.  Its  histological  composition, 
function  and  morphological  significance  are  unknown.  We  can  only  surmise  that  it  may 
mark  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  primitive  terma. 

§  1215.  Crus  cerebri,  Or.  <*.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  116-118;  PI.  II.  Kg.  8,  4  ;  PI.  III.  Kg. 
9,11, 

8yn, — ^Peduncnlus  cerebri,  caudex  cerebri,  crus  anterius  medullie  oblongatsB. 

The  fibrous  mass  forming  with  its  fellow  the  support  of  the  mesencephalon  and  dien- 
cepba*on,  and  extending  from  the  pons  to  the  chiasma. 

§  1216.  Crus  olfactorium,  Or.  <??.— Kg.  116, 117, 124,  125  ;  PI.  11.  Kg.  8,  4 ;  PI.  ffl, 
Kg.  5  ;  §  1139.    Gray,  A,  620,  637  ;  Quain,  A.  II,  566. 

Sffn. — Crus  rhinencephali,  Owen,  A,  I,  298;  olfactory  nerve  or  tract,  Quain,  A,  II, 
566  ;  Gray,  A,  638. 
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The  oontracfeed  portion  of  the  brain  between  the  proeencephalon  and  the  Lobiu  olfiac- 
torios.    Its  ventral  surface  is  continuous  caudad  with  the  Tractus  rhinalls. 

§  1217.    Delta  (fomicis),  (ffg.),  <««.— Fig.  120 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14 

The  triangular  entocaiUan  area  of  tb«  ventro-caudal  surface  of  the  fumiXy  constituting 
the  roof  of  the  aula.  Its  base  coincides  with  a  line  between  the  ports,  and  its  two  other 
sides  are  ripa,  lines  of  reflection  of  the  endyma  upon  the  intruded  auliplezus.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  observed  prior  to  the  senior  author's  paper  (f>). 

§■  1218.  Diacoelia  {az.\  dc.— Fig.  110-113, 117,  120, 128 ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  4;  PL  III,  Big.  7; 
PI.  IV,  Fig.  16 ;  §  1148.     Gray,  A,  62»  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  546. 

i^^.^-Ventrtcttlus  teitius^  third  ventricle,  middle  ventricle,  mediventride. 

The  irregular  .meeal  cavity  between  the  thalaini,  bounded  dorsad  by  the  diatela,  post- 
oommissura  and  couarium ;  ventrad  by  the  diencephalic  portion  of  the  Crura  cerebri,  the 
albicantia.  Tuber  cinereum  and  terma  (reinforced  by  the  chiasma)^  continuous  cephalad 
with  the  aula  and  caudad  with  the  -mesocoelia.  Most  of  its  dorsal  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  medicommissura.  The  diacoelia  represents  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  "  anterior  cere- 
bral vesicle." 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  and  tlie  other  names  for  the  encephalic  cavities  are  stated 
in  §  1064  and  the  papers  there  referred  to. 

§  1219.  Diaplexus,  rfpaj.— Fig.  112,  118,  117,  122;  PL  II,  Fig.  4;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16; 
%  1143.    Qray,  A,  628 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

8yn. — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii,  plexus  choroideus  medins. 

The  string-like  vascular  plexus  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  diacoelia  on  each 
side ;  it  is  slightly  attached  to  the  diatela  and  has  firmer  connections  by  vessels  at  its 
ends,  which  are  not  clear  to  us.  It  is  contiuuous  cephalad  with  the  auUpUxus.  For  the 
name,  see  g  1066. 

§  1220.    Diatela  {nz.\  dtl-^Fig,  111-118, 117,  122 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  10.    Reichert,  A,  155. 

The  membranous  or  atrophied  nervous  roof  of  the  diacoelia.  Its  exact  composition  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  consist  of  something  more  substantial  than  endyma. 
Judging  from  current  statements  respecting  the  roof  of  the  '*  third  ventricle,"  this  delicate 
tela  is  usually  torn  off  with  ^he  fornix,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  ragged  lines  of  its 
separation  along  the  Sulcus  habena  on  each  side.  Ja  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University, 
however,  there  ajre  preparations  of  the  cat  and  rabbit  which  show  the  diatela  after  the 
removal  of  the  fornix  and  velum,  while  the  ripa  or  lines  of  r^ection  are  apparent  upon 
many  others,  as  in  that  shown  in  PL  III,  Fig.  7. 

§  1221.  Diencephalon  (as.),  den,— Fig.  88, 110-113,  116-118,  122;  PL  II,  Fig.  8,  4; 
PL  III,  Fig.  6,  7,  ft-11 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16, 18,  19 ;  §  1081.     Gray,  A,  111 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  755. 

Syn» — Dentencephalon,  thalamencephalon,  interbrain,  'tweenbrain. 

The  encephalic  segment  between  the  mesencephalon  and  the  prosencephalon.  Its 
cavity  is  the  diacoelia  ("  third  ventricle  "),  and  its  chief  constituents  are  the  thalami, 

§  1222.   Dura  (mater),  rf.— Fig.  88 ;  §  1104.     Gray,  A,  606 ;  Quain,  A,  II.  669. 

The  firm  membrane  which  lines  the  cranial  cavity,  is  reflected  upon  the  osseous  tento- 
rium (§  552),  and  is  produced  between  the  hemispheres  on  the  falx  cerebri  ;  it  is  an  ento- 
cranial  periosteum. 

Notwithstanding  its  feminine  form,  dura  is  frequently  employed  without  the  substan- 
tive mater, 

%  1228.    Eminentia  auditoria,  Em.  au.--PL  I.  Fig.  2 ;  PL  II.  Fig.  8 ;  §  1140. 

The  name  wassuggetted  by  the  senior  author  (/^,  586)  for  the  distinct  elevation  just 
laterad  of  the  trapezium,  whence  springs  the  N.  auditor iu8.  It  is  continuous  mesad  with 
a  Traetus  audUorius,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  figures. 
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§  1224.  Endyma,  end,— Tig,  111,  112,  121-123 ;  §  1079.  Gray,  A,  630 ;  Quain,  A. 
II,  540. 

8yn, — Ependyma,  pia  mater  interior. 

The  epithelia]  Iming  of  the  asliffi,  which  is  reflected  upon  the  plexuses. 

§  1225.  Epencephalon  (oe.),  «p«n.— Fig.  88, 104,  110-114, 117;  PI.  I,  Big.  1,  2 ;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8.  4;  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  12  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15.     Gray,  A.  Ill ;  Quain,  A,  11,  755. 

The  encephalic  segment  including  tlie  cerebellum,  ponSt  pedunetUi,  wUmda,  and  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  "  medulla.'* 

While  it  is  convenient  to  recognize  the  segment,  its  precise  limits  are  difficult  to 
assign,  and  Spitzka  (7,  165)  inclines  to  ahandon  the  segmental  name  altogether.  If  the 
caudal  boundary  coincides  with  the  margin  of  the  pons,  the  trapezium  of  man  will  be 
included  therewith,  while  that  of  the  cat  remains  in  the  meteucephalon. 

§  1226,  Epicoelia  {az.\  ^c— Fig.  110-113, 117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  §  1141.  Gray,  A,  635 ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  512. 

8yn. — Ventriculus  quartus  or  fourth  ventricle,  the  cephalic  part ;  ventriculus  cerehelli. 
The  cavity  of  the  epencephalon,  covered  by  the  cerebellum  and  valvula. 

§  1237.  Fasciola,  /«?/.— Fig.  121 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  17.  Gray,  A,  627 ;  Quain,  A, 
n,  545. 

Syn, — Fascia  den  tats,  fasciola  cinerea. 

The  somewhat  thickened  margin  of  cinerea  along  the  fimbria  In  man  the  ventral 
portion  has  commonly  been  called  faacia  dentata  ;  in  the  cat,  however,  there  is  no  denticu- 
lation,  and  the  name  fascia  is  certainly  misleading ;  hence  the  senior  author  proposed 
(/>,  135)  to  employ /(ucio^a  for  the  whole. 

§  1228.  Fimbria,  /m6.— Fig.  121 :  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14, 17.  Gray.  A,  627 ;  Quoin,  A,  II, 
542,544. 

8yn, — Corpus  fimbriatum,  tenia  hippocampi. 

The  strip  of  alba  forming  the  border  of  the  hypocampa  and  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  rima. 

§  1229.  Fissura  ansata,  F.  an. — This  and  the  other  cerebral  fissures  (including  all 
the  fissures  named  in  g  1129  excepting  the  four  appertaining  to  the  my  don)  are  briefly 
discussed  in  the  last  part  of  this  chapter.    See  especially  the  Table  of  Synonyms  (§  1342). 

g  1230.  Fissura  dorsilateralis  (myelonis),  F,  (i2.— Fig.  112;  PL  I,  Fig.  1.  Gray,  A, 
605 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  498. 

§  1281.  Fissura  dorsimesalis  (azX  F.  dww— Fig.  112 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1 ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  12. 
Gray,  A,  605  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  493. 

8yn, — The  "  posterior  fissure  of  the  cord." 

§  1252.  Fissura  ventrilateralis,  F.  cZ.—Fig.  112, 116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.  Gray,  A,  G05  ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  498. 

§  1238.  Fissura  ▼entrimesalis  (as.),  F.  wne.—Yig.  99,  100,  109, 112 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 
Gray.  A,  605  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  493. 
The  **  anterior  fissure  of  the  cord." 

§  1284,   Flocculus,  ^.— Gray,  A,  634 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  5ia 

We  are  not  sure  that  tins  is  represented  in  the  cat,  although  it  has  been  homologized 
by  some  with  the  Lobulus  appendicularis. 

%  1285.  Foramen  caecum  (oz.),  Fm.  ee.— PI.  II,  Fig.  3, 4  Gray,  A,  610 ;  Qaain,  A, 
II,  504. 

I^n. — ^Fossa  oeca — Spitzka,  3,  6. 
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The  name  here  employed  was  used  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  (A,  PI.  XVIII,  "  48"),  and  is  given 
in  Donglison ;  it  should,  we  think,  be  retained,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unusual 
use  c/f foramen, 

§  1286.   Foramen  conarii  (az),  Fm.  en.—P\.  Ill,  Fig.  6. 

The  interval  between  the  postcjmmissura  and  the  Commissura  habenarum. 

§  1237.   Foramen  infundibuii  {az.\  Fm,  */i/.— Fig.  118 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11. 
The  orifice  left  after  removal  of  the  hypophysis  and  infundibulum. 

§  1238.  Fornix  (oa.),  /.  -Fig.  117, 122  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  13  ;  PL  IV,  Fig. 
14-20  ;  §§  1144, 1172,    Giay,  A,  627  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  543. 

8yn. — Camara,  testudo  cerebri. 

A  Bubtrianguiar  fibrous  sheet,  forming  successively  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  aula 
and  port»,  the  roof  of  the  aula,  and  part  of  the  floor  of  the  procoeliae.     (See  >5 1457.) 

The  form,  constitution,  direction  and  relations  of  the  fornix  are  exceedingly  diflacult  to 
describe,  and  indeed  ara  not  fully  understood.  The  fornix  proper  includes  the  following 
parts  :  cotumruEy  eammissura,  crista,  carina,  delta  and  /yra.  The  fimbricB  are  its  caudo-lat- 
eral  prolongations  to  the  tips  of  the  hypocampal  lobules,  while  the  fibrous  fasciculi  consti- 
tuting the  columns  are  described  as  beginning  in  the  thalami,  passing  ventrad  to  form  a 
figure-of-eight  turn  in  the  albicantia,  then  passing  dorsad  just  caudad  of  the  prsecommissura 
to  form  the  lateral  halves  of  the  '*  body  "  of  the  fornix,  which  again  are  continued  into  the 
fimbrise.  Between  the  thicker  lateral  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fornix  is  the  thin  and  ill- 
defined  surface  known  as  lyra. 

The  caudal  portion  of  the  fornix  is  in  contact  with  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  callosum 
at  and  for  a  short  distance  laterad  of  the  meson,  and  the  two  are  continuous  at  the  sple- 
nium.    See  callosum  (§  1195). 

The  feline  fornix  is  prot^ortionally  much  wider  than  the  human,  and  may  be  torn  into 
several  bands  on  each  side,  as  indicated  by  the  v-shaped  lines  in  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14. 

§  1289.  Genu  {az.\  g.-Fig.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  17.  Gray,  A,  628 ;  Quain, 
A,  II,  538. 

The  knee-like  cephalic  curvature  of  the  callosum,  ending  in  the  rostrum. 

§  1240.  Habena,  A.-Fig.  117, 122  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16 ;  g  1148.  Gray,  A. 
630 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  549. 

8yn. — Habenula,  peduncul us  conarii. 

The  ridge  along  the  dorso-mesal  aspect  of  the  thalamus  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  dor- 
sal limit  of  the  mesal  surface,  as  the  Sulcus  habense  is  the  mesal  limit  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  habena  terminates  on  the  cephalic  slope  of  the  thalamus  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
tubercle  which  marks  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  porta ;  it  joins  its  platetrope  by  the  Cs.  habe- 
narum, forming  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  Fm.  conarii. 

§  1241.    Hemiseptum  (cerebri),  kmspt.—Fig.  117 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16. 
This  is  the  lateral  half  of  the  septum  (luddum),  which  see  (§  1815) ;  Its  mesal  surface, 
the  Area  septalis,  is  joined  with  its  platetrope  by  connective  tissue  (§  1137, 4). 

§  1242.  Hemisphara.  hem.—Fiff,  104, 110-118,  124,  125 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  PI.  U.  Fig. 
8, 4  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig,  5,  6.  11,  13 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14  -20. 

%n. — Ganglion  hemlsphaericuro,  hemicerebrum,  iobus  prosencephalicus. 

The  lateral  half  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain,  united  with  its  platetrope  by  the 
fornix,  callosum  and  prsecommissura.  Its  cavity  is  the  proccelia,  and  the  striatum,  hypo- 
campa,  and  (in  man  and  monkeys)  calcar  are  thickenings  or  involutions  of  the  parietes. 
The  surface  is  convoluted,  presenting  fissurse  and  gyrl.  The  cinerea  is  mostly  near  the 
surface,  forming  the  cortex  cerebri.    See  cerebrum,  §  1201. 
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§  1248.  Hypocampa,  Awip.— Fig.  122 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  15,  18.  19  ; 
§  1147.    Gray,  A,  627 ;  Quaiu,  A,  II,  541. 

8ym. — Ulp(K>campu8  major,  cornu  Ammouis. 

A  thickeniDg  and  involution  .of  tlie  parietee  uf  the  medicorna,  funning  its  floor. 

The  convexity  eonstitating  the  hypocampa  correeponda  with  a  well-marked  ectal  fissure, 
the  F.  hypocampa.    The  ectal  surface  also  presents  the  fmeiola,  fimbria  and  F.  finibruB, 

The  grounds  for  preferring  the  name  employed  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  (A,  61,  PI.  VII,  Fig, 
1,  8  ;  PI.  VIII,  Fig,  2),  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Arantius  and  Varolius.  are  briefly  stated  by 
the  senior  author  {9, 126  ;  14,  541). 

§  1244,  Hypophysis  (oz),  ApA.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  116,  117 ;  PI.  n.  Kg.  8,  4 ;  §  1084. 
Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  685 ;  Balfour,  A,  II,  858. 

^jj^.-^Corpus  pituitarium,  pituitary  gland. 

A  subcordate  mass  attached  to  the  Tuber  dnereum  by  a  tube,  the  infundibulum.  It 
does  not  appear  to  consist  of  true  nervous  tissue,  and  its  functions  are  wholly  unknown  : 
but  it  is  constant  throughout  the  vertebrate  aeries,  excepting  Amphioxus  ;  see  Owen,  1. 

%  1245.  Incisura  bypocampae,  Inc.  hmp.—Fig.  118 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  11. 
A  more  or  less  distinct  crenation  of  the  meeal  border  of  the  hypocampal  lobule,  where 
it  abuts  against  the  Tractus  opticus. 

§  1246.  Infundibulum  (<w.),  wi/.— Fig.  116,  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.  4.  Gray,  A,  621 ; 
Quain,  A.  II,  686. 

The  short  thin-walled  tube  by  which  the  hypophysis  is  connected  with  the  Thiber 
dnereum. 

It  has  several  antiquated  synonyms,  bat  the  name  here  given  is  almost  universally 
employed. 

§  1247.   Insula,  tTM.—Gray,  A,  616 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  626. 

Syn. — Insula  Reilii,  Qyri  operti,  Lobulns  Fissuree  Sylvii,  Lobulus  Corporis  striati. 

In  man  and  monkeys,  and  perhaps  some  other  mammals,  the  cortex  cerebri  opposite 
the  striatum  is  elevated  and  more  or  less  convoluted.  By  the  subgrowth  of  the  neighbor- 
ing regions,  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  concealed,  whence  the  name  GyrC  opertL  The 
insula  has  not  been  identified  in  the  cat ;  see  striatum,  %  1818. 

§  1248.  Interopticus,  inop. — The  interoptic  lobe  of  some  Reptiles  (Spitzka,  4,  S,  J 1); 
we  have  not  observed  it  in  the  cat. 

§  1249.  Iter  {ae.\  it—Bee  mesocoelia  {%  1268).  The  entire  name  is  Uer  a  tertio  ad 
quantum  zeniriculvm,  but  as  the  only  other  Uer  (Uer  ad  infundibulum)  is  rarely  need,  the 
senior  author  has  suggested  {&,  186)  the  single  word  as  a  convenient  designation  of  the 
contracted  mesocoelia  of  mammals. 

§  1260.  Limes  alba,  Im.  oift.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 

The  Radix  lateralis  of  the  olfactory  lobe  presents  two  distinct  tracts  or  paths  for 
which,  from  their  coIot,  the  senior  author  has  proposed  (/i,  186 ;  14, 687)  the  names  limes 
alba  and  limes  cinerea.    The  latter  is  laterad  of  the  fornix. 

%  1251.  Limes  cinerea,  Im.  cin.— See  limes  alba  (g  1260). 

§  1262.  Liquor  coeliarum,  Iq.  c. — The  liquor  ventriculorum  cerebri.  The  coslian  sur- 
fiioes  are  always  moistened  by  a  serous  liquid,  secreted  presumably  by  the  plexuses.  We 
have  never  observed  an  abnormal  increase  of  this  liquid  in  cats,  but  hydrocephalus  has 
been  recorded  of  several  domesticated  animals  as  well  as  of  man. 

g  1268.  Lobulus  appeadicularis  (cerebein).  U.  op.— Fig.  116 :  PI.  I.  Fig.  2  :  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  the  more  or  less  distinct  projection  oonatsting  of  two  or 
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three  folia  or  lomince  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  It  rests  in  the  Fo9Sfi  appen- 
dietUarii  of  the  periotic  hone  (Fig.  59,  Fs.  ap.).  It  is  larger  in  dogs  (see  Wilder,  11,  217, 
Fig.  1),  and  very  large  and  long  in  the  bear  and  seal.  The  name  flocculus  has  somedmes 
been  applied  to  it,  bat  its  homology  with  that  part  of  the  human  cerebellum  is  not  clear. 

§  1354.  Lobnlus  hypocampa,  LI.  Amp.— Fig.  116;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8;  PI. 

III,  Fig.  6  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  17. 

Syn. — ^Alveus  (?),  subiculnm  Ct),  protuberantia  natiformis. 

The  senior  author  had  suggested  (5>,  185)  for  this  the  single  name  montictilits,  but 
withdrew  it  {14,  587)  on  the  representation  of  Spitzka  {7, 165)  that  the  name  had  been 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

§  1255.  Lobus  lateralis  (cerebelli),  L.  /.—Fig.  116 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8 ; 
PI.  IV,  Fig.  15.    Gray,  A,  684 :  Quain,  A,  II,  517. 

Sjfii, — The  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  This  and  the  mesal  lobe  or  vermis  are  not 
well  defined  from  each  other.  The  LdnUus  appendicularis  is  an  appendage  of  the  L. 
lateralis. 

§  1256.  Lobus  olfactorius,  i.  <?/.— Fig.  116,  117  ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  4 ; 
PI.  IV,  Fig.  15-19.    Gray,  A,  636  ;  Quain,  A,  11,  506. 

8yn, — Bulbus  olfactorius,  olfactory  lobe,  olfactory  nerve. 

The  enlarged  extremity  of  each  half  of  the  rhinencephalon  which  gives  off  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  In  man,  it  and  the  crus  ar»  so  small  as  to  have  been  called  olfactory  nerve. 
It  contains,  however,  a  distinct  rhinocoelia ;  see  pero  and  pes, 

%  1257.   Lobus  temporalis,  L.  tmp.—?\.  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PL  H,  Fig.  3 ;  PL  HI,  Fig.  5  ;  PL 

IV,  Fig.  14.    Gray,  A,  616 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  530. 

That  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  caudad  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Its  dorsal 
limit  is  not  defined.  Its  ventral  end  is  the  Ldbulus  hypocampa,  and  the  surface  ventro- 
mesad  of  the  F.  pastrhinalis  is  the  Tractv^  postrhinalU. 

§  1258.   Lyra  (a«.),  /y.— Fig.  122  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14.    Gray,  A,  628 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  544. 
8yn. — Psalterlum,  corpus  pealloides,  lamina  medullaris  triangularis  cerebri,  spatium 
trigonum. 

This  name  is  applied  to  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fornix.     It  is  not  well  defined. 

§  1269.  Medicommissura  {az.\  wc«.— Rg.  117,  122  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  6, 18 ; 
PL  IV,  Rg.  16 ;  §  1143.    Gray.  A,  680  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  646. 

8ya, — Commissura  media,  commissura  mollis,  the  middle  or  soft  commissure. 

The  junction  of  the  two  thalami  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  diacoelia.  It  seems  to  consist 
of  cells  rather  than  fibers. 

g  1260.  Medicornu,  m<Jt/.— Fig.  113,  118,  119,  121 ;  PL  HI,  Fig.  11 ;  PL  IV,  Fig. 
14, 16  ;  §  1147.    Gray,  A,  626 :  Quain,  A.  II,  641. 

^n  — Comu  medium,  comu  descendens,  cornu  inferius,  digital  cavity. 

The  strongly  carved  extension  of  the  cella  media  of  the  proooelia  to  the  tip  of  the  L. 
temporalis ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  hypocampa. 

g  1261.  Medipeduncnlus  (cerebelli),  mpd,—^  1141.    Gray,  A,  655  ;  Quain,  A,  11,  616. 

Byii, — Pedunculus  medius,  crus  medium,  processus  e  oerebello  ad  pontem,  brachium 
pontis. 

The  Bubcylindrlcal  fibrous  mass  connecting  the  pons  with  the  cerebellum.  It  is  over- 
hung and  concealed  by  the  L.  lateralis.  It  was  called  ponttbraehium  by  the  senior  author 
(9,  136)  under  a  misapprehension. 

§  1262.  Mesencephalon  {az.\  msen,—F\g.  110-114, 116-118;  §  1061.  Gray,  A,  111 ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  755. 

8yn. — Midbrain.    It  embraces  the  optiel,  postoptici  and  crura. 
31 
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§  1363.  Mesocoelia  (az.\  wwc-Fig.  110-113.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fi^.  4;  §  1055.  Gray.  A, 
680  :  Quain.  A,  II,  552. 

£!^.— AquseductuB  Sylvii,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  veDtricalum,  veDtriculas  opticus, 
Tentriculus  mesencephali. 

The  meseDcephalic  cavity,  enclosed  by  the  crura  cerebri,  the  optici  and  postoptici,  and 
opening  cephalad  into  the  diacoelia  and  caudad  into  the  epicoelia. 

§  1264.  Metacoelia  (««.),  iwte.— Fig.  118,  117  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  §  1065.  Gray.  A,  685 ; 
Quain.  A.  II,  512. 

Siyn, — Ventriculus  quartus.  caudal  portion.  As  has  been  admitted  (§  1225),  it  is  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  limits  of  tbe  metacoelia  and  epicoelia. 

§  1265.  Metaplexus,  «Kpjc.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8.  Luschka,  A.  PI.  Ill ;  Gray,  A, 
686  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  513. 

8yn. — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  quart!,  plexus  choruideus  Inferior. 

We  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  respecting  the  nature  and  connections  of  this 
plexus,  and  have  provisionally  designated  the  prominent  plexus  between  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  medulla  and  the  cerebellum  as  the  metaplexus  IcUeralis. 

§   1266.  Metencephalon  (oz),  mten.^Fig,  110-118, 116;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2;  PI.  II,  Fig. 
8,  4;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  12.    Gray,  A,  111 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  755. 
iS^.— Medulla,  as  far  as  the  pons.     See  §§  1061. 1225. 

§  1267.  Metatela  (oe.),  ?7itt/.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  116;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  12. 
Luschka.  A,  PI.  III. 

8jfn. — ^Tela  choroldea  inferior. 

Notwithstanding  this  atrophied  roof  of  the  metaccella  is  so  obvious  with  Amphibia  as 
to  have  been  once  mistaken  for  the  cerebellum,  it  is  usually  ignored  in  the  dissection  of 
the  mammalian  brain,  probably  because  of  its  tenuity  and  its  liability  to  be  torn  off  with 
the  cerebellum. 

•  As  has  been  stated  in  several  places,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  metatela,  the  arrangement  of  the  metaplexus  and  the  "  Foramen  of  Magendie." 
The  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  increased  by  the  experiments  of  West- 
brook  ( jf ),  which  should  be  repeated  upon  the  cat ;  detailed  descriptions  and  enlarged 
figures  are  required  (g  1082). 

§  1268.  Myelon  (az.\  my.— Fig.  88,  104,  109-118,  116;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2;  PI.  II,  Fig. 
8,  4     Gray,  A,  604 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  489. 

Syn. — Medulla  spinalis,  spinal  cord,  spinal  marrow,  chorda  sjiinalis. 

It  is  described  in  §  1006  and  in  connection  with  the  figures  above  named. 

§  1269.  Nenrus  abducens,  N.  ab. — ^This  and  the  other  cranial  nerves  (i-xii)  are 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  The  ectal  origins  are  shown  in  Fig.  110  and  iu  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8. 

§  1270.  Obex,  ob. — We  have  not  yet  identified  this  in  the  cat.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Spitzka  («?,  18),  and  also,  we  think,  by  Meynert  (Strieker.  A). 

§  1271.  Oliva,  o^tj.— According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (I,  102),  the  eleva- 
tion called  Area  elliptiea  (Pig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  Ar.  el.)  represents  the  oliva  or  Corpus 
olivarium,  notwithstanding  the  funiculi  of  the  N.  hypoglostue  emerge  laterad  of  it. 

§  1272.  Opticus  (Lobus),  <?p.--Fig.  110-112,  114,  116,  117;  PI.  II,  Rg.  4;  PL  IU, 
Fig.  7,  8,  9. 12 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  18, 19 ;  §  1142.     Gray,  A,  631 ;  Quain.  A,  II,  551. 

8yn. — Corpus  bigeminum  anterius,  natis  cerebri,  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemlna, 
cephalic  lobe  of  the  mesencephalon. 

As  seen  in  PI.  III.  Fig.  7,  8,  9.  the  opticus  is  more  regularly  couvex  and  less  elevated 
than  the  postopticus. 
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§  ia78.  Pero  (olfactorius),  po.—V\.  IV,  Fig.  10;  §  1139.  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  Fig. 
261). 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {9,  185)  for  the  softer  ectal  layer  of  the 
Lobus  olfaetoritts  from  which  the  olfactory  nerves  arise.  The  word  signifies  a  kind  of 
boot  made  of  raw  hide,  and  seems  more  appropriate  than  the  term  Btdbtis  cUfactorius 
used  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  671). 

§  1274.  Pes  (olfactorias),  |w.  <?;.— PL  IV,  Fig.  16;  §  1189.  Meynert  (Strieker,  A, 
Fig.  261). 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {0, 136 ;  14,  538)  for  the  ental  and 
fibrous  portion  of  the  Lobus  ol&ctorius.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  term  cruSy  already  in 
use,  and  with  pero,  which  was  proposed  at  the  same  time,  and  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood 
than  the  term  Ldbus  ol.  used  in  this  restricted  sense  by  Meynert' (Strieker,  A,  671). 

§  1275.  Pia  (mater),  |>i.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  121-123;  §  1078.  Gray,  A,  609  ;  Quain,  A, 
II,  571. 

8yn. — Meninx  vasculosa,  membrana  vasculosa,  membrana  tenuis. 

The  immediate  envelope  of  the  myeleneephalon,  dipping  into  the  fissures  and  sup- 
porting the  vessels.     Its  relations  to  the  telae  and  plexuses  are  not  fully  understood. 

§  1276.  Pons  (Varolii).  (02.),  p».— Fig.  116, 118;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,4;  PI.  IH,  Fig.  9,  It. 
Gray,  A,  610 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  611,  756. 

iSS^n.— Pons  cerebelli,  tuber  annulare,  protuberantia  basilaris. 

The  bridge-like  mass  upon  the  basis  encephali  connecting  the  two  sides  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. It  forms  a  prominent  landmark  of  the  mammalian  brain,  and  is  not  present  with 
the  lower  vertebrates. 

§  1277.  Porta,  p.— Fig.  110-118, 120,  123 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14, 16, 18, 19 ; 
§  1065.     Gray,  A,  630  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  544. 

8yn. — Foramen  Monroi,  lateral  orifice  of  the  y-shaped  Foramen  Monro!. 

This  more  or  less  constricted  communication  between  the  aula  and  the  procoelia  is 
described  in  connection  with  the  fiprures  above  named  and  in  §§  1096, 1145, 1151.  The 
reasons  for  adopting  the  single  word  in  place  of  the  compound  term  have  been  given  by 
the  senior  author  {3). 

§  1278.  Portio  depressa  (pneperforati),  Pt.  d. — The  caudal  and  depressed  portion  of 
the  (Locus)  pneperforatas,  which  see  (§  1293). 

§  1279.  Portio  diencephalica  (Cruris  cerebri),  Pt.  Ajn.— Rg.  116, 118 ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  9. 
11 ;  §  1142. 

In  the  cat  the  Cms  cerebri  is  traversed  by  the  cimbia,  and  its  ventral  surface  is  separ 
rated  thereby  into  a  caudal  or  mesencephalic  portion  and  a  cephalic  or  diencephalic.  The 
latter  presents  a  longitudinal  ridge,  mesad  of  which  is  the  quadrans,  while  the  postgenicu- 
latum  lies  just  laterad  of  it. 

§1280.  Portio  mesencephalica  (Cruris  cerebri),  Pt.  msen,—F\g.  116,  118;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  3;  PL  in.  Fig.  11;  §1142. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  cms  which  is  visible  upon  the  undissected  brain  between  the 
pons  and  the  hemisphere.  See  Crus  cerebri  (§  1215),  cimbia  (§  1203),  and  Portio  dience- 
phatica  (§  1279). 

§  1281.  Portio  prominens  (pneperforati),  Pt.  p. — The  cephalic,  elevated  and  usually 
furrowed  portion  of  the  (Locus)  prseperforatas,  which  see  (§  1293). 

§  1282.   Portiplexus,  ppx  -Fig.  118,  123. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {9, 186)  for  that  small  portion  of  the 
plexus  which  hangs  in  the  porta. 
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%  1288.  Postcommissura  (of.),  pa.^Wig.  Ill,  112,  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  Ill; 
§  1143.    Graj,  A,  030 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  646. 

Syn. — CommiflBara  posterior. 

Compoeed  of  tranererBe  fibers  forming  the  caudal  part  of  the  roof  of  the  diaooelia,  and 
thus  joining  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  thalami. 

§  1284.   Postcoma,  ptni.— Graj,  A,  625  ;  Qoain,  A.  II,  642. 

8yn. — Coma  posterios  ventricoli  lateralis,  cavitas  digitata. 

This  caudal  prolongation  of  the  procoelia  is  normallj  present  only  in  man,  monkeys, 
seals  and  cetacea.  The  hydrooephalous  brain  of  a  dog  reported  by  the  senior  author  {23) 
presented  a  distinct  postoomu,  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  normally  rudimentary 
or  undeveloped  rather  than  totally  absent  in  the  ordinary  mammals. 

§  1285.  Postgcniculatum,  jy».— Fig.  118 ;  PL  lU,  Kg.  7-11 ;  §  1144.  Gray,  A,  681 ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  552. 

Bifn, — Corpus  geniculatum  internum. 

The  elevation  at  the  side  of  the  dienoephalon,  between  the  Tractus  opticus  and  the 
dmbia.    It  is  proportionally  much  larger  in  the  cat  than  in  man. 

§  1286.  Postopticus,  jwp.-Fig.  114 ;  PL  U.  Fig.  2 ;  PL  III.  Fig.  7-9 ;  PL  IV.  Fig. 
18, 19 ;  §  1142.     Gray,  A,  631 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  551. 

8yn, — Testis  cerebri,  corpus  bigeminum  posterius,  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
caudal  lobe  of  the  mesencephalon. 

The  marked  elevation  just  oephalad  of  the  cerebellum  and  valvula. 

§  1287.  Postpedunculus,  ppd,—%  1141 ;  Gray,  A,  685 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  516. 
8yn, — Prooessos  e  cerebello  ad  medullam  oblongatam ;  restlbrachium  (Spitzka,  7>  165). 
The  fibrous  fasciculus  passing  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  dorso- 
cephalad  to  the  oerobellum,  mesad  of  the  medipedunculus. 

§  1288.  Prageniculatum  (Corpus),  prgn.—Vl.  III.  Fig.  7-9 ;  §  1144.  Gray,  A,  681 ; 
Quain,  A,  11,  552. 

8yn. — Corpus  geniculatum  externum. 

There  seem  to  be  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Tractus  opticus,  the 
pnegeniculatum  and  the  thalamus. 

§  1289.  Postperforatus  (Locus),  iflz.),  ppf.—V\g.  116,  118 ;  PL  H,  Fig.  8 ;  PL  III,  Fig. 
11.    Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  535. 

Byn, — Locus  perforatus  posticus,  pons  Tarlni. 

A  small  triangular  area  overhung  by  the  albicantia.  and  presenting  a  few  pores  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels.    It  is  apparently  smaller  than  in  man. 

§  1290.  Praecommissura  (az.\  pr«.— Fig.  Ill,  112, 117;  PL  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PL  IV,  Fig. 
14^  16,  17  ;  §§  1067, 1152.    Gray.  A,  630 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  646. 

8yn, — Commissura  anterior  cerebri. 

At  the  meson  this  conmiissure  is  a  subcylindrioal  fibrous  fascicnlus  just  oephalad  of 
the  Colnnmie  fomicis.  It  expands  laterad  and  reaches  the  striata  and  Crura  olfactoria, 
which  it  thus  connects  across  the  meson.  In  man,  according  to  Meynert  (Strieker,  A.  680), 
the  connection  of  the  olfactory  lobes  with  the  commissure  is  slight. 

§  1291.   PraBCornu,  prcu.— Fig.  118,  120;  PL  IV,  Fig.  15, 16, 18. 19  ;  §  1140.    Gray,  I 

A,  625  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  541. 

8yn. — Comu  anterius  ventriculi  lateralis. 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  proccelia.  It  is  quite  high,  but  compressed,  the  striatum 
projecting  into  it.  The  ventro-cephalic  end  narrows  suddenly  to  become  continuous  with 
the  rhlnoooelia. 
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§  13dd.  Pnepedunculus,  prpd.— §  tl41.    Gray,  A,  835 :  Quain,  A.  II.  676. 
8yn. — Pedunculos  cerebelli  superior,  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testim,  cms  oerebelli 
superins,  testibrachium. 

The  prsBpednuculi  extend  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  base  of  the  postoptid,  and  form 
the  walls  of  the  cephalic  and  longer  part  of  the  epicoelia. 

§  1298.  Praeperforatus  (Locus),  prjf,—¥\g.  116,  118 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3  ;  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  11. 
Graj,  A,  631 ;  Quain.  A,  II,  536. 

Byn, — Locus  perforatus  anterior  8.  anticus,  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  irregular  area  just  cephalad  of  the  chiasma.  In  man  it  is  comparatively  small,  but 
in  the  cat  it  is  larger  and  presents  two  quite  distinct  portions,  a  cephalic  which  is  more 
or  less  elevated  and  often  distinctly  marked  by  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges,  and  a  cau- 
dal which  is  smaller,  depressed,  and  smooth  excepting  for  the  vascular  perforations  which 
characterize  the  entire  area.  The  two  divisirins  are  hence  named  Portio  promineva  and 
Portio  depressa.  Between  the  depressed  portions  is  the  slight  grtky  elevation  of  the  terma, 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Receseus  opticus. 

§  1294  Procoelia,  pre.— Fig.  110-118  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16,  16, 18, 19;  §  1064.  Gray,  A, 
624  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  639. 

Syn. — Ventriculus  lateralis,  ventriculus  tricomis,  lativentriculus,  first  or  second  ven- 
tricle. 

The  lateral  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon,  communicating  through  the  porta  with  the 
aula  and  thus  with  its  platetrope,  and  with  the  mesal  series  of  coeliie.  Cephalad  it  opens 
into  the  rhinocoelia. 

§  1296.  Proplexus,  prpx.—Fig.  113,  121 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  15. 18 ;  §§  1066,  1149.  Qny, 
A,  627 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

Syn. — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  lateralis. 

The  larger  part  of  this  plexus  of  the  procoelia  is  formed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  velum 
or  of  vessels  thereof  between  the  fimbria  and  the  Sulcus  limitans  so  as  to  apj(ear,  still  cov- 
ered by  endyma,  in  the  medicornu.     Its  length  thus  coincides  with  tbat  of  the  rima. 

A  smaller  portion  of  the  proplexus  projects  laterad  into  the  prsecomu,  as  shown  in  PL 
IV,  Fig.  18. 

Respecting  the  continuity  of  the  endyma  upon  the  proplexus,  see  Todd  (A,  III,  704) ; 
Balfour  (A,  II,  364,  Fig.  260, 261) ;  Mivart  (B,  267) ;  Gray  (A,  627) ;  Quain  (A,  II,  646). 

§  1296.  Prosencephalon  (ae.),  pren.—Vig.  110-118  ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1, 2  ;  PL  II,  Pig.  8, 4 ; 
PL  III,  Pig.  5.  6, 11, 18  ;  PL  IV,  Pig.  14-30 ;  §§  1061, 1138,  1145.  Gray,  A,  111 ;  Quain, 
A,  II.  739. 

Syn. — Cerebrum,  hemisphsene,  forebrain. 

The  cavities  of  the  prosencephalon  are  the  aula,  the  porta  and  the  proecdia, 

§  1297.  Pseudocoelia  (az.\  p*?.— §^  1064,  1137  (4),  1162  (2)l  Gray,  A,  627 ;  Quain,  A, 
11,643. 

iSj^.— Ventriculus  quintus,  ventriculus  septi  pelluddi,  ventriculus  Sylvii,  indsura 
septi,  sinus  septi  pellucidi,  fifth  ventricle. 

In  man  the  mesal  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  between  the  callosum  and  fornix  are 
separated  by  an  interval,  the  *'  fifth  ventricle."  In  the  cat  the  two  hemisepta  are  in  con- 
tact, and  the  pseudocGeiia  does  not  exist 

g  1298.  Pyramis,  py.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4 ;  §  1140.  Gray,  A,  612 ;  Quain,  A, 
11,504. 

Syn. — Corpus  pyramidale,  prepyramid,  ventripyramid,  anterior  pyramid. 

At  the  side  of  the  meson,  \nst  caudad  of  the  pons  and  extending  a  little  caudad  of  the 
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Area  oval  is.  The  pTramids  are  commonly  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  lateral  rather 
than  of  the  ventral  columns  of  the  myelon. 

The  use  of  the  short  term  pyramU  was  suggested  by  Spitzka  (7, 165). 

The  "  decussation  of  the  pyramids  "  does  not  appear  at  the  surface,  but  may  be  demon- 
strated by  divaricatiog  their  caudal  portions. 

§  1299.  Quadrans,  g.— Pig.  118 ;  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  9, 11  ;  §  1144. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {U,  136  ;  14 ,  544)  for  an  area  of  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  the  Crus  cerebri  which  is  approximately  the  fourth  of  a  circle.  It  is  not 
always  distinctly  marked. 

§  1800.  Radix  intermedia  (Cruris  olfactorii),  Rx,  tn.—Gray,  A,  638;  Quain,  A, 
II,  587. 

8yn. — Radix  media,  the  middle  root  of  the  olfactory  tract.  As  stated  in  §  1161,  it  is 
not  apparently  differentiated  in  the  cat 

This  and  the  two  following;  technical  terms  for  the  olfactory  **  roots  "  were  proposed  by 
the  senior  author  (9, 186  ;  1^,  588)  as  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood  than  the  current  ver- 
nacular words. 

§  1301.  Radix  lateralis  (Cruris  olfectorii),  Rx.  i.— Pig.  116  ;  PI.  U,  Fig.  3 ;  §  1161. 
Gray,  A,  688  :  Quain,  A,  II,  536. 

fi^.— Radix  externa,  external  root  of  the  olfactory  tract. 
See  Limes  aJba,  §  1250. 

§  1802.  Radix  mesalis  (Cruris  olfactorii),  Rt.  m«.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  4;  gll61. 
Gray,  A.  637  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  637. 

i%;7.— Radix  interna,  inner  or  internal  root  of  the  olfactory  tract. 

In  man  this  root  is  wholly  ventral  in  position,  but  in  the  cat  it  passes  obliquely  mesad 
and  id  continuous  with  the  region  between  the  postradical  and  praeradical  fissures. 

§  1303.  Radix  motoria  (Ncrvi  trigemini),  Rx.  mt. — The  smaller  motor  root  of  the  If. 
trigeminus  ;  jaee  Chap.  XI  and  PI.  II,  Fig.  3. 

§  1304.  Radix  sensoria  (Nervi  trigemini),  Rx.  m. — The  larger  and  sensory  root  of 
the  N.  trigeminus ;  see  Chap.  XI  and  PI.  II,  Fig.  S. 

§  1305.   Recessus  aulae  (oz.),  R.  a.- Fig.  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14;  §  1172. 

The  slight  space  between  the  Columnes  fornicis  just  ventrad  of  the  Crista  and  dorsad 
of  the  prsecommissura.  Its  cephalic  wall  is  exceedingly  thin  and  has  not  received  a  special 
name,  but  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  original  terma. 

g  1306.    Recessus  opticus  (az.\  R.  op.—FSg.  117,  118 ;  PI.  II,  Pig,  4  ;  PI.  III.  Fig.  11. 

As  best  seen  in  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  11,  there  is  a  distinct  recess  just  dorsad  of  the  chiasms  on 
each  side.  It  seems  to  correspond  with  what  Mihalkovics  (A,  79)  calls  by  the  name  above 
given.    Together  they  constitute  the  ventro-cephallc  part  of  the  aula. 

§  1307.  Recessus  praepontilis  (a«.),  R.  prpn.--F\g.  116,  117,  118 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4  ; 
PI.  Ill,  Pig.  11. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (9,  186 :  14,  588)  for  the  mesal  pit 
formed  by  the  overhanging  of  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pons  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  deep. 

§  1306.  Regio  anlica  (az.\  Rg.  a. — ^This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author 
(9, 186  ;  14,  588)  for  the  complex  rpgion  about  the  aula.  Within  a  radius  of  1  cm.  from 
the  Crista  fornicis  occur  a  large  number  of  parts  the  structure  and  relations  of  which  are 
inadequately  known  and  far  from  easy  to  elucidate. 

§  1309.  Restiforme  (Corpus),  rst.—Qmy,  A,  611 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  505. 

8yn, — Crus  e  cerebeUo  ad  medullam. 

This  part  of  the  metencephalon  is  not  distinctly  shown  upon  any  of  the  figures,  and  we 
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have  not  accurately  compared  it  with  the  corresponding  part  in  man.  As  indicated  by 
the  synonym^  the  restiforme  is  eometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  the  postpeduneuliu^ 
but  even  if  they  contain  the  same  fibers,  tlie  latter  should  probably  be  defined  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  to  the  cerebellum  (Quain,  A,  II,  505). 

Between  the  restiforme  and  th^j  Area  oval  is  ia  a  smooth  rounded  elevation  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  identify.  Nearly  opposite  the  cephalic  end  of  the  Area  elliptica  it 
ceases,  apparently  covered  in  by  the  union  of  the  parts  at  its  sides. 

§  1310.  Rhinencephalon  (oe.),  rhen.^F'ig.  110-112,  116,  117;  PI.  1,  Fig.  1,2;  PI.  II, 
Pig.  8.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  15-19  ;  §  1061.     Quain,  A,  U,  755. 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  employed  first  by  Owen  (A,  I,  283)  as  a  convenient  des- 
ignation of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  their  crura.  The  observatious  of  Milnes  Marshall  (•?), 
AS  presented  by  Balfour  (A,  II,  382),  require  considerable  modification  of  the  views  here 
adopted  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  encephalic  segments.  The  term  rhinenoephaia 
18  used  by  Balfour  (A,  II,  366) ;  §  1150. 

§  1811.  Rhinocoelia,  rM— Fig.  110-112;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16;  §  1150.  Gray.  A,  116; 
Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  Fig.  261). 

djfTL — Ventriculus  lobi  olfactorii,  ventricalus  rhinencephalicus,  ventriculus  olfactorins. 

The  cavity  of  the  Lobus  olfactorins,  communicating  with  the  ventro-cephalic  part  of 
the  pnecornu.  Though  slender  in  the  cat,  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  but  is  either  obliterated 
in  the  adult  human  subject  or  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  human  olfactory 
lobes  are  rarely  obtained  In  a  fit  condition  for  accurate  observation. 

§  1812.  Rima,  r.— Fig.  118,  121 ;  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  11 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  14 ;  §§  1083,  1144, 1155. 
Gray,  A,  627  :  Quain,  A,  II,  544. 

Si/n. — Rima  transversa  cerebri  magna,  fissura  transversa  magna,  fissura  Bichatii. 

The  line  of  atrophy  or  abrogation  of  the  proper  nervous  parietes  of  the  procoelia  from 
the  dorsal  end  of  the  porta  to  near  the  tip  of  the  medicomu.  Along  this  line  there  enters 
either  the  margin  of  the  velum,  which  is  a  fold  of  pia,  or  vessels  therefrom,  to  constitute 
the  proplexuf*.  Since,  however,  the  endyma  is  continued  from  the  margins  of  the  rima 
upon  the  intruded  pia  or  vessels,  these  latter  can  be  said  to  enter  the  procoelia  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  an  abdominal  viscus  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Of  the  two  margins  of  the  rima,  one  is  certainly  formed  by  the  fimbria,  which  is  con- 
tinuous, through  the  hypocampa,  with  the  caudal  and  thus  with  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
hemisphere.  Concerning  the  other  margin  we  are  in  doubt.  In  man  it  is  probably  the 
Taenia  (semicircularis),  but  this  part  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  cat,  and  we  have 
not  personally  examined  the  Cauda  striati.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the 
general  statement  that  the  fimbria  lies  in  the  Sulcus  limitans  and  that  the  procoelian 
endyma  is  reflected  upon  the  proplexus  from  the  fimbria  and  from  the  striatum  or  such 
other  parts  as  may  form  the  cephalic  slope  of  the  Sulcus.  At  about  5  mm.  from  the  tip 
of  the  cornu  the  rima  ceases,  and  the  comu  is  completely  encompassed  by  nervous  sub- 
stance. 

The  Name, — The  terms  above  enumerated  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  synonyms.  They 
were  all  applied  under  a  misapprehension  still  commonly  entertained  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  aU  the  coelian  parietes  along  a  line  extending  between  the  tips  of  the  medicornua,  so 
that  the  medicornua  and  diacoelia  were  in  direct  communication  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  ectal  surface  of  the  brain.  With  human  brains  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
frequently  are  obtained,  removed  without  sufficient  care  and  roughly  handled,  such  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  may  easily  be  demonstrated ;  but  it  is  certainly  artificial,  and  the  names 
applied  to  it  need  not  be  retained  in  the  same  sense.  To  avoid,  however,  tha  introduction 
of  a  new  term,  the  senior  author  proposed  {9, 136 ;  14,  541)  the  single  short  word  rima 
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to  Big:nify  so  mach  of  the  "  Hma  tranmersa  cerebri  magna"  as  has  been  indicated  above. 
When  used  for  the  interval  between  the  chorda  voealea,  the  compound  term  rima  glaUidia 
is  commonly  employed. 

§  1813.  Ripa,  r5>.-Pl.  III.  Fig.  7 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  14. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  for  the  line  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
endyma  along  the  lines  of  its  reflection  from  entoocelian  surfaces.  It  is  a  ragged  edge  of 
endyma,  sometimes  quite  distinct,  as  in  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7.  The  ripa  may  be  traced  along  the 
Sulci  habenarum  after  removal  of  the  diatela.  along  the  margins  of  the  delta,  along  both 
borders  of  the  rima  and  on  the  thalamus  and  fornix  at  the  nearly  opposite  points  whence 
the  endyma  is  reflected  upon  the  portiplezus.  The  surfaces  separated  by  the  ripa  are 
always  unlike,  the  one  being  entoccelian  and  the  other  ectocoelian. 

§  1314.  Rostrum  (az.\  m.— Fig.  117  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  17.  Gray,  A, 623 ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  538. 

The  tip  of  the  genu  of  the  callosum.  It  is  shorter  in  the  cat  than  in  man,  and  some- 
times less  extensive  in  man  than  is  commonly  figured. 

§  1315.  Septum  lucidum  (cerebri),  (ae.),  Spt  lu, — Fig.  118. 

Byn. — Septum  pellucidum,  speculum,  mediastinum  8.  diaphragma  ventriculorum  later- 
alium. 

This  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  the  hemieepta.  Each  hemiseptum  is  so  much  of 
the  mesal  wall  of  the  procoelia  as  is  intercepted  by  the  callosum  and  the  fornix  when  the 
two  apposed  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  are  united.  In  man,  although  a  space,  the  pseit- 
doccdia,  remains  between  them  or  is  formed  by  absorption,  the  compound  septum  so  con- 
stituted is  so  thin  as  to  have  received  the  name  Iticidum.  In  the  cat  and  in  most  other 
mammals,  the  adjective  is  wholly  inapplicable.  See  Iiemiseptum  (§  1241)  and  Area  sep- 
talii  (§  1203). 

§  1316.  Splcnium  (az),  ^.— Fig.  114,  115, 117  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6 ;  PI.  IV, 
Rg.  14, 17  ;  §§  1131, 1195, 1288. 

The  rounded  caudal  border  of  the  callosum.  When  the  caudal  portions  of  the  hemi- 
spheres are  separated,  the  splenium  appears  as  a  thick  white  band.  Its  fibers  pass  laterad 
into  the  caudal  portions  of  the  hemispheres.  Its  ventral  surface  is  continuous  with  the 
lyra. 

The  term  is  in  common  use,  but  we  have  not  found  it  in  the  works  of  Gray  or  Quain. 

§  1317.  Stria  longitudinalis  (callosi),  Str,  Ing.—Fig.  115  (?).  Gray,  A,  634 ;  Quain, 
A,  II.  587. 

Sgn, — Stria  Lancisi,  nervus  Lancisi. 

The  human  callosum  is  described  as  presenting  several  more  or  less  distinct  longitudi- 
nal lines.  We  have  not  satisfactorily  obssrvei  them  upon  the  fresh  brain  of  either  man  or 
the  cat,  but  presume  they  are  represented  by  the  longitudinal  striation  vaguely  shown  in 
Fig.  115. 

§  1318.  Striatum  (Corpus),  ».— Fit?.  118  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16, 16 ;  §§  1131 
(14),  1149.    Gray,  A,  625  ;  Quain.  A,  II,  547,  564. 

8yn. — Nucleus  caudatus,  eminentia  lenticularis,  ganglion  cerebri  anterius,  apex  cruris 
medullie  oblongatsB. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  synonymy,  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  older  anatomists 
included  the  entoccelian  ("intraventricular")  portion,  which  appears  in  the  procoeiia  (PI. 
IV,  Fig.  16).  and  the  ectoocelian  ("extraventricular")  portion,  which  is  commonly  de- 
scribed  as  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere.  The  former  is  specified  as  Nucleus 
eaudatys  and  the  latter  as  NtuUeus  lenticularis.    In  man,  between  the  two  is  a  mass  of 
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fUba  oalled  eomna  radiant  and  between  th^Nndens  lentlcalarui  and  the  inBula,  which  lies 
ectad  of  it,  is  a  thin  iamina  of  cinerea,  the  datutrwn. 

The  presence  and  arrangement  of  these  divisions  in  the  cat  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined hj  US,  and  we  have  therefore  preferred  to  use  the  comprehensive  term  itriatum. 
The  student  wUl  avoid  some  confusion  if  he  bears  in  mind  that  all  of  them  are  portions  of 
the  thickened  proccelian  parietes. 

Spitzka  has  commented  (7, 166)  upon  the  misleading  use  of  the  term  NueleuB  in  this 
connection ;  we  suggest  that  the  caudate  and  lenticular  portions  of  the  striatum  be  known 
as  (Corpus)  caudaium  and  (Corpus)  lemtievlare, 

§  1819.  Sulcus  habenas,  SI.  A.— Fig.  122 ;  PI.  m.  Fig.  7;  §§  1143,  1156, 1165. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {9, 186 ;  i^,  538,  544)  for  the  more  or 
less  distinct  furrow  along  the  dorso-mesal  angle  of  the  thalamus  just  dorsad  of  the  liabena. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  diaccelian  endyma  toward  the  oppo* 
site  side. 

§  1320.  Sulcus  intercruralis  lateralis,  81.  ie.  I— Fig.  118 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11. 

The  Area  intererurcUis  of  the  cat  presents  some  features  which  may  not  exist  in  man 
or  may  have  escaped  ootice.  They  are  most  distinctly  visible  when  the  cerebellum  is 
removed  and  the  '*  medulla  "  is  dorsiducted  as  in  Fig.  118  and  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11. 

Caudad  of  the  small  (Locus)  pogtperforattu  there  is  a  mesal  fissure,  the  Sulcus  intercm- 
raiis  mesaliSf  and  on  each  side  a  SuUma  intercruralis  lateralis.  Between  them,  of  course, 
are  two  ridges. 

§  1821.   Sulcus  intercruralis  mesalis,  SL  ie.  ms. — See  §  1820. 

§  1822.  Sulcus  limitans,  81.  «.— Fig.  121 ;  PI.'  Ill,  Fig.  13 ;  §§  1149. 1155. 

This  name  was  proposed  provisionally  by  the  senior  author  {9^  137  ;  14,  588)  for  the 
"  depression  between  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum  "  (Gray,  A,  625  ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  549), 
which  is  obvious  and  usually  mentioned,  but  has  apparently  not  been  named.  So  long  as 
both  the  bodies  above  mentioned  are  regarded  as  parts  of  the  proccelian  floor,  this  farrow 
might  not  require  special  designation  any  more  than  the  furrow  between  the  fornix  and 
the  hypocampa.  But,  in  the  cat  at  least,  "  this  furrow  is  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  entocoelian  surface  of  the  striatum  and  the  ectocoeUan  surface  of  the  thalamus.  A 
shorter  term  is,  however,  desirable." 

§  1828.  Sulcus  triradiatus  (az.),  81.  trd.^Fig.  118 ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  11 ;  §  1169. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (14,  554)  for  the  three-pointed  shallow 
depression  which  demarcates  the  albicantia  from  each  other  and  from  the  Tuber  cinvajimk 
It  is  much  deeper  in  the  human  brain.  ^>    .         . 

§  1324.  Terma  («.).  <.— Fig.  110-112,  117 ;  PI.  H,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16.  Gray, 
A,  620  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  586. 

Syn. — Lamina  terminalis  s.  cinerea. 

The  thin  lamina  between  the  preecommissura  and  the  chiasma  and  crista,  and  forming 
the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the  aula. 

The  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (f>,  137 ;  jf  4,  541)  as  a  brief  and  signifi- 
cant substitute  for  the  compound  terms  commonly  employed.  It  is  the  termination  of  the 
mesal  series  of  ocelise,  and  therefore  has  considerable  morphological  significance ;  but  it  is 
so  delicate  as  to  be  sometimes  overlooked,  and  is  usually  ruptured  in  the  extraction  of  the 
human  brain. 

§  1325.  Thalamus,  ^— Fig.  110-113,  117. 122,  128;  PI.  H,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6.  7, 
9, 10, 13;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16,  18,  19 ;  §§  1143,  1144.  1156,  1157.  Gray,  A,  029;  Quain.  A, 
11,535. 
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f/t, — Thalamas  opticas,  thalamoB  nervi  optici,  gaD^rlion  cerebri  posdcam,  eminentia 
magna  cerebri. 

The  tbalami  form  the  walk  (lateral  parietes)  of  the  diacoelia,  and  are  connected  hj  the 
medicommissara. 

Most  of  the  important  features  of  the  thalami  are  described  in  the  sections  referred  to ; 
there  is  one,  however,  which  may  properly  be  insisted  upon  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
commonly  recognized ;  viz..  Us  complete  exdusionfrom  the  procaUia  in  the  cat. 

In  most  works  upon  Descriptive  Anatomy,  the  thalami  are  mentioned  as  appearing  in 
the  "  kteral  ventricles/'  and  in  Gray  (A,  Fig.  864)  and  Qaain  (A,  II,  Fig.  383),  the  sur&ces 
of  the  striata  and  tbalami  are  apparently  similar  and  continuous.  Now  the  fornix  (indudlng 
the  hypocampee  and  fimbriae)  of  man  is  relatively  narrower  than  that  of  the  cat,  and  it  Is 
quite  {X)98ible  that  in  the  adult,  even  without  the  rapture  of  the  membranes  at  the  rima, 
a  part  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thalamus  may  appear  in  the  procoelia  ;  if  so,  however, 
that  part  of  the  surface  must  be  covered  by  thd  proccelian  endyma,  and  the  line  of  reflec- 
tion (ripa)  upon  the  proplexus  should  be  represented.  Upon  these  points  our  materials 
for  observation  do  not  enable  us  to  speak  more  fully. 

But  in  the  cat  and  dog,  we  are  prepared  to  state  emphatically  (g  1088),  that  the  mar- 
gina  of  the  rima  are  in  close  apposition ^  excepting  for  tlie  intruded  tlements  of  the  proplexus, 
and  that  in  these  animals  and  in  other  mammals  examined  by  us,  no  portion  of  the  thala- 
mus appears  in  the  procoelia  or  enters  into  the  formation  of  its  floor ;  any  statements  to 
the  contrary  should  not  be  accepted  without  detailed  descriptions  and  figures. 

§  1326.  Tractus  opticus,  Tr.  <>p.— Fig.  116,  118;  PI.  11,  Fig.  3;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  0, 11  ; 
§  1144.    Gray,  A,  038 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  533. 

The  subcylindrical  fibrous  band  which  arises  from  the  diencephalon,  and  perhaps  from 
the  mesencephalon,  and  meets  its  platetrope  cepbalad  of  the  Tuber  cinereum  to  form  the 
chiasma.  The  larger  part  of  the  tract  seems  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pnegeuicu* 
latum,  but  we  have  not  traced  the  fibers  in  detail.    See  Chap.  XI. 

g  1337.  Tractus  postrhinalis,  Tr.  prh.—Fig.  116  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 

This  and  the  following  name  were  proposed  by  the  senior  author  for  the  caudal  and 
cephalic  portions  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  prosencephalon  and  rhinencephalon,  bounded 
latero-dorsad  by  the  F. postrhinalis  and  F.  rhinalis  respectively.  They  are  of  course  con- 
tinuous with  each  other. 

In  the  adult  human  brain  these  tracts  are  relatively  so  small  and  so  oliscured  by  the 
overhanging  convolutions  of  the  hemisphere  proper  that  they  appear  not  to  have  been 
defined. 

Tractus  rhinalis,  Tr.  rA.— See  §  1327. 

§  1328.  Trapezium,  te.-Fig.  116  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  2 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3  ;  §§  1140,  1161, 1276. 
Quain,  A,  II,  511. 

8yn, — Corpus  trapezoides — ^Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  726) ;  Huxley,  A,  64, 

The  quadrangular,  slightly  convex  portion  of  the  Area  postpontilis  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  caudal  margin  of  the  pons  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  pyramis.  It  is  sometimes 
crossed  by  a  faint  cephalo-caudal  band,  as  indicated  on  the  right  Oeft  of  the  figure)  side  of 
PI.  II,  Fig.  2.  This  band  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  Area  oialis,  and  there  is  some- 
times (as  in  Prep.  407,  M.  C.  U.)  an  equally  distinct  band  close  to  the  pyramis  and  appar- 
ently continuous  with  the  Area  elUptica. 

Laterad,  the  trapezium  is  continuous  with  the  Eminentia  auditoria ;  the  N.  abducens 
arises  between  it  and  the  pyramis,  and  the  N.  facialis  between  the  pons  and  its  latero- 
cephalic  angle. 

In  man  this  area  is  covered  by  the  greater  caudal  extension  of  the  pons. 
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§  1829.  Tuber  cinercum  (<».)»  T.  «».— Fig.  Ill,  112,  lld-llS,  122  ;  PI.  U,  Pig.  3,  4; 
PL  III.  Fig.  5,  9, 11 ;  §  1074  (E).    Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  535. 

The  gray  eminence  at  the  cephalic  part  of  the  Area  cmraliB  just  caudad  of  the  chiasma. 
To  it  is  attached  the  hypophysis  by  the  infundibolum  which  covers  the  mesal  Foramen 
infandibuli.  The  Tuber  cinereum  is  really  continaoas  with  the  terma,  but  the  chiasma 
forms  an  ectal  interraption. 

§  1330.  Tuberculum  Rolando,  Tbd,  Rol.—%  1190.     Gray,  A,  613;  Qaain,  A,  II,  610. 
According  to  the  American  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (1, 102),  the  elevation  herein  named 
Area  avcUis  is  homologous  with  the  Tuberculum  Rolando  or  Tvbereolo  dnereo, 

§  1381.  Valvula  (az,),  w.— Fig.  111-114, 117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7 ;  §§  1141, 
1165.     Gray.  A.  681 ;  Quain.  A.  II,  552. 

8yn, — Valvula  Vieussenii,  vv.  cerebelli,  vv.  Willidana,  w.  magna  cerebri,  velum 
interjectum  cerebelli,  velum  medullare  anticum. 

The  delicate  and  transparent  roof  of  the  longer  and  cephalic  portion  of  the  epicoelia. 
Cephalad  it  is  continuous  with  the  postoptici,  and  caudad  with  the  cerebellum  just  cepha- 
lad  of  the  highest  part  of  the  epicoelia.     Near  its  cephalic  end  arise  the  NN.  trochleares. 

We  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  valvula  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  pia  ;  apparently 
there  is  between  it  and  the  overhanging  cerebellum  only  a  little  connective  tissue.  Neither 
do  we  know  the  precise  constitution  of  the  delicate  substance  of  the  valvula ;  it  is  so  thin 
that  it  might  well  be  included  with  the  other  tels  as  the  epUela. 

%  1332.  Velum  (interpositum),  (02.),  ci.— Fig.  122  ;  §§  1142, 1144. 1156.  Gray,  A,  628  ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

As  has  been  admitted  elsewhere,  our  knowledge  of  the  velum  is  incomplete,  especially 
in  respect  to  its  relation  with  the  diatela.  As  commonly  described,  and  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  cat,  it  is  the  fold  of  pia  between  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon 
and  diencephalon  and  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  superincumbent  fornix,  a  part  of  the  pros- 
encephalon. Theoretically,  and  doubtless  actually  in  the  embryo  mammal,  the  two  layers 
of  this  fold  are  simply  continuous  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  prosencephalon  with  the 
diencephalon  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  former  and  its  recumbency  upon  the  latter  brings 
them  into  contact,  and  perhaps  their  distinction  is  altogether  lost. 

Primarily,  too,  the  diencephalic  layer  must  have  been  in  contact  with  the  primitive 
roof  of  the  diacoelia  and  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  diatela ;  but  the  close  approxi- 
mation and.  perhaps,  fusion  of  the  two  layers  in  the  adult  renders  it  possible  to  remove 
them  together,  and  the  diatela  which  remains  must  consist,  therefore,  of  merely  the 
endyma  with  the  atrophied  nervous  substance  of  the  roof. 

The  relations  of  the  velum  to  the  proplexus  are  referred  to  in  §  1295. 

§  1333.  Vermis  (cerebelli).  (az.\  w».— Fig.  114 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1, 2 ;  R.  IV,  Kg.  15 ;  §  1200. 
Huxley,  A,  64. 

Syn, — ^Lobus  medius  cerebelli. 

The  name  vermis  seems  to  be  used  in  anthropotomy  in  a  restricted  sense  for  a  portion 
of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  but  Huxley  designates  by  it  the  entire  lobe. 

In  the  adult  cat  the  vermis  is  markedly  contorted,  although  reg^ar  and  symmetrical 
in  the  new-born  kitten  (Wilder,  1 1 .  PI.  I,  Fig.  2). 

§  1334.  Other  Figures  of  the  Brain  of  the  Cat  or  other  Felidae.— The  following 
list,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors,  includes  all  the  works 
and  papers  known  to  us  to  contain  figures  of  feline  brains.  Additions  and  corrections 
will  be  thankfully  received.  The  figures  represent  the  cat's  brain  unless  otherwise 
specified. 
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(1)  Bell,  T. :  A,  Fig.  201 ;  the  doraal  and  doxtna  aspects  of  the  brain  of  "  the  lion." 
The  lateral  aspect  represents  a  brain  so  distorted  as  to  be  unrecognizable ;  the  dorsal 
aspect  is  evidently  of  a  cat's  brain,  and,  although  very  Imperfect,  is  copied  bj  Owen,  A,  III, 
Fig.  83. 

(2)  Bourgery  et  Jacob :  A,  VIII,  PI.  16 ;  Fig.  1,  ventral  aspect  of  mjelon  and  its 
nerves  and  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the  brain  ;  Fig.  2,  dorsal  aspect  of  the  myelencephfJon. 
In  Fig.  1,  some  features  are  obviously  incorrect.    Both  are  apparently  original. 

-  f    -  ■  

(3)  Cuvier  (Audouin,  etc) :  B,  II,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6  ;  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  of  the  lion, 
reduced.     "  Tiree  de  Tatlas  de  M.  Leuret "  [Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A]. 

(4)  Dareste  :  13,  PI.  2;  Fig.  3,  lateral  aspect  of  right  hemisphere;  Fig.  4,  dorsal 
aspect  of  hemispheres.  Diagrams,  not  wholly  correct,  of  the  fissures.  Apparently 
original. 

(5)  Ferrier :  A,  Fig,  34,  85 ;  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects,  with  the  "  motor  areas " 
marked  upon  the  latter.  The  figures  are  original  and  correct ;  respecting  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  external  convolutions,  see  g  1364. 

(6)  Flower :  S,  PI.  27 ;  Fig.  12,  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Correctly 
represents  the  mesal  fissures  excepting  part  of  the  hypocampal ;  original. 

(7)  Gall  and  Spurzheim  :  A  ;  accoriding  to  Owen  (35, 135),  the  cat's  brain  is  figured 
in  this  work. 

(8)  Gegenbaur  (Lankester) :  A ;  Fig.  286,  C,  represents  a  partially  dissected  cat's 
brain ;  the  figure  is  evidently  original,  but  vague  in  some  respects. 

(9)  Genrais,  P.  :^4:0  ;  there  are  several  figures  of  feline  brains,  but  the  work  is  not 
at  present  accessible  to  us,  and  they  cannot  be  specified. 

(10)  Hammond,  G.  M. :  1,  Fig.  1 ;  a  transection  of  the  left  hemisphere  through  the 
striatum.    This  original  figure  is  intended  to  display  certain  histological  features. 

(11)  Hitzig :  A,  Fig.  7 ;  the  lateral  aspect ;  a  fissural  diagram. 

(12)  Jones,  T.  R. :  A,  Fig.  411 ;  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  lion's  brain.  Reduced 
nearly  one  half,  and  reversed,  from  Tiedemann,  A,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  4  ;  unacknowledged. 

,  ..(13)  l^euret  (Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A,  PI.  V) :  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  brain  of  a 
lion. and  lateral  aspect  of  that  of  a  panther.  Fig.  1-^,  doraal,  mesal  and  lateral  aspects  of 
the  cat's  brain.  All  are  obviously  original  and  very  correct,  excepting  some  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  Fig.  2,  especially  the  relations  of  the  fornix  and  callosum. 

(14)  Lussana  e  Lemoigne :  A ;  Fig.  123-125,  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, with  two  schematic  diagrams  ;  Fig.  126-131,  the  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  aspects 
of  the  hemispheres,  actual  and  schematic ;  Fig.  132-185,  the  ventral,  mesal,  dorsal  and 
lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  of  a  leopard. 

(15)  Marshall,  J. :  A»  Fig.  2 ;  dorsal  aspect ;  poqr. 

(16)  Meynert,  T. :  1 :  Fig.  8,  17,  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  of  a 
lion  ;  Fig.  16,  lateral  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  of  a  wild-cat ;  Fig.  23,  the  lateral  aspect  of 
a  lion's  hemisphere.    The  figures  are  original,  clear  and  correct. 

(17)  Mivart :  B,  Fig.  125,  126,  129 :  the  lateral,  dorsal  and  mesal  aspects.  These 
figures  are  unacknowledged,  but  evidently  copied  from  Leuret,  PI.  V,  Fig.  1-3  ;  the  inac- 
curate representation  of  the  pseudocoelia  is  exaggerated. 

Fig.  127  is  an  apparently  original  representation  of  a  preparation  made  by  tilting  the 
cerebellum  caudad  and  the  hemispheres  cephalad,  as  in  Fig.  114  of  this  work,  so  as  to 
expose  the  optid,  thalami,  etc.  A  very  erroneous  impression  is  given  by  the  exposure  of 
the  striata  and  the  introduction  of  a  tubular  and  wholly  imaginary  pseudocoelia. 

Fig.  128,  the  ventral  aspect  of  what  purports  to  be  the  brain  of  a  cat ;  aside,  however, 
from  the  general  outline  and  the  exposure  of  the  trapezium,  it  might  be  the  brain  of  a 
monkey,  and  some  of  its  features  have  never  been  observed  in  the  cat. 
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(18)  Owen  :  25,  PL  20 ;  fig.  1--8,  dozsal,  lateral  and  mesal  aspect  of  the  brain  of  the 
Cheetah  FelU  jvbata,  shaded  ;  Fig.  4-6,  the  same  of  the  cat,  outline.  The  former  are 
somewhat  vague,  especially  as  to  the  Sylvian  fissure ;  the  latter  are  clear,  and  correct 
excepting  the  non-extension  of  the  F,  postrhinalis  in  Fig.  5,  and  the  indication  upon  Fig.  6 
of  an  improbable  fissure  near  the  caudal  end  of  the  hemisphere. 

(19)  Owen  :  A,  III ;  Fig.  8d«  dorsal  aspect  of  cat's  brain.  Unacknowledged,  but  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  very  poor  figure  of  Bell  (A). 

(30)  Owen :  A,  III ;  Fig.  86,  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere ;  apparently 
original.  A  good  outline  diagram,  excepting  the  presence  of  the  line  marked  (18),  pur- 
porting to  represent  the  F,  lambdcidaHs,  and  apparently  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  6. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  fissure  exists  in  the  Cheetah,  or  whether,  if  present  in  any  feline 
brain,  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  '*  lambdoidal  "  or  ''  occipito-parietal "  fissure,  need  not  be 
discussed  here ;  but  among  the  many  (over  200)  cat's  brains  examined  by  us,  none  have 
presented  any  fissure  in  that  region.  Probably  the  line  was  accidentally  introduced  or 
may  represent  a  vascular  furrow  (g  1341). 

(21)  Owen:  A,  III;  Fig.  91,  the  lateral  aspect;  an  outline  diagram,  apparently 
reduced  and  slightly  changed  from  the  same  author's  Fig.  5  (25,  PI.  30).  The  superofbi- 
talis,  however,  has  disappeared,  and  the  dia^onaUs  is  made,  incorrectly,  to  join  the  rhijialis, 

(22)  Pansch  :  1,  Taf.  XIV,  XY  ;  Fig.  28-88,  dorsal,  lateral  and  mesal  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres  of  adult,  new-bom  and  foetal  cats.  These  are  excellent  original  diagrams  of 
the  fissures. 

(28)  Serres :  A,  PI.  XIV ;  Fig.  264,  265,  the  lateral  and  dorsal  aspects  of  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  brain  of  a  lion,  but,  as  remarked  by  Leuret  (Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A,  PI.  5, 
p.  10),  is  really  that  of  a  cat. 

(24)  Spurzheim  :  A,  PI.  IV ;  Fig.  5,  dorsal  aspect  of  a  somewhat  distorted  brain. 

(25)  Stowell,  T.  B.  :  1  ;  Fig.  1,  2,  ventral  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  cat's  brain,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ectal  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves ;  the  fissures  and  other  parts 
are  shown  diagrammatically  ;  Fig.  8-12,  ectal  nerve  origins  and  distribution  of  the  vagus. 

(26)  Tiedemann,  F.  :  A,  Tab.  Ill ;  Fig.  8-5,  dorsal,  ventral  and  mesal  aspects  of  a 
lion's  brain  ;  original  and  mainly  accurate  ;  Fig.  6,  the  braio  "  Felis  nondum  adulti,  quod 
cerebro  Leonis  persimile  est."  Unless  the  author  had  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  imma- 
turity of  this  brain,  it  must  be  regarded  as  that  of  an  adult  domestic  cat. 

(27)  Wilder :  11;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2,  portions  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  Temns 
and  the  Lobvlus  appendieularis ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  15, 17,  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres,  diagrams  of  the  fissures ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  18,  19,  lateral  aspect,  young  Asiatic 
and  African  lions,  fissural  diagrams. 

(28)  Wilder :  8 ;  Fig.  1,  2,  fissural  diagrams  of  the  lateral  and  mesal  aspects. 

(29)  Wilder :  14 ;  PI.  1-B,  Fig.  1-5,  the  dorsal,  lateral,  ventral,  mesal,  cephalic  and 
caudal  aspects  of  the  entire  brain  or  of  the  hemispheres ;  PI.  8,  4,  Fig.  7-20,  sections  and 
dissections  illustrating  the  gross  anatomy. 

THE  CEREBRUM  AND  ITS  FISSURES. 

§  1336.  Porm  of  the  Cerebrum. — As  compared  with  that  of 
most  dogs,  the  cat's  cerebrum  is  remarkable  for  its  width.  The 
average  width  is  34-37  mm.  With  four  well  preserved  adult  brains, 
taking  the  width  at  100  as  the  standard,  the  lengths  were  respect- 
ively 93,  97,  100  and  103,  while  the  heights  were  75,  67,  71  and  72. 
In  round  numbers,  then,  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  dimensions  of 
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the  combined  hemispheres  are  approximately  equal,  and  the  height 
is  about  three  fourths  as  much. 

As  compared  with  most  dogs,  also,  the  region  cephalad  of  the 
cruciate  fissure  is  very  short. 

THE  CEREBRAL  FISSURES. 

%  1386.  Reference. — The  principal  works  and  papers  in  which  the  cerebral  fissures  are 
treated  of  are  named  in  connection  with  the  synonymy  of  the  F.  erucUUa  (§  1861). 

§  1887.  As  was  remarked  in  §  1181  (17, 18),  the  brain  of  the  cat  differs  from  that  of 
the  Amphibia  in  that  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum  are  not  only  larger  in  proportion, 
bat  eanvoluted— the  surface  presenting  depressions  (JUsutcb)  and  intervening  folds  (^yn). 

The  cerebellar  fissures  are  numerous  and  apparentiy  irregular  ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  their  arrangement  has  been  studied  in  detail. 

The  cerebral  fissures  are  comparatively  few  (about  80)  and  simple,  so  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  delineate  or  describe  them  as  they  appear  upon  a  given  brain. 

§  1888.  The  fissures  should  be  studied  before  the  gyri. — Notwithstanding  the  prob- 
ability that  the  fissures  are  only  the  results  of  the  outgrowth  constituting  the  gyri,  and 
the  fact  that  experiments  are  made  upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  latter,  the  study  of 
cerebral  topography  should  begin  with  the  fissures,  and  they  should  be  identified  and 
named  before  the  g^ri  are  descril)ed  and  designated.  As  remarked  by  the  senior  author 
(11,  219),  the  "  sides  of  a  fissure  are  usually  near  together  and  parallel,  so  that  the  fissure 
may  be  described  as  a  single  line  of  certain  direction  ;  but  the  opposite  borders  of  any  one 
gyrus  are  rarely  parallel  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  haod  to 
designate  gyri  without  first  identifying  fissures  as  to  describe  the  countries  of  Europe 
without  mentioning  its  rivers." 


FlO.    124,  126. — ^DlAGBAMS  OF  THE  LATERAL  AWD  MeSAL  ABFEOTS  OF  THE  HeMI- 

SPHERES,   SHOWING  THE  FiBSITRES  ;    X  1.6. 


Fig.  124 — Diagram  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  left  hemisphere,  showing  the  fissures ; 
xl.5. 

Fig.  126. — Diagram  of  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere,  showing  the  fissures. 
The  diencephalon  and  the  segments  caudad  of  it  have  been  removed  as  in  PI.  IV,  Fig.  17, 
so  as  to  expose  the  F.  hypocampa  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;   x  1.6. 

On  both  the  figures  too  little  distinction  is  indicated  between  the  constant  and  the 
inconstant  fissures.  Upon  the  Table  (p.  496)  the  former  are  printed  in  heavier  faced  type, 
and  they  are  enumerated  in  §  1366. 
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§  1830.  Study  of  the  Fissures. — ^The  student  should  make  outline  drawings  of  one 
or  more  hemispheres,  especiallj  of  the  lateral  aspect.  If  possible,  both  hemispheres  of 
the  same  brain  should  be  drawn  and  compared  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  lateral  variation  and  eomperiMtion  (Wilder,  11,  283).  The  sex  should  always  be 
noted,  and  the  age,  known  or  estimated,  stated  upon  the  drawing. 

The  drawings  of  fissures  should  be  in  outUne  anljf,  and  most  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  union  or  independence  of  fissures  which  approach  each  other. 

g  1340.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  true  fissure  and  a  depression 
in  which  was  lodged  a  superficial  vessel.  Such  vascular  trenches,  however,  have  usually 
more  abrupt  and  sharply  defined  edges  than  the  fissures  (Wilder,  11,  221). 

The  mesal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  is  largely  a  plane  surface ;  but  the  lateral  and 
other  aspects  present  difficulties  in  respect  to  perspective  which  are  common  to  convex 
surfaces.  Where  a  hemisphere  is  very  peculiar,  the  drawings  should  be  based  upon  pho- 
tographs. The  method  of  drawing  fissures  described  by  the  senior  author  in  1873  (11, 
219),  in  which  the  perspective  was  ignored,  is  no  longer  recommended  by  him. 

§  1341.  Indicating  the  Relative  Depth  of  Fissures. — As  appears  in  Fig.  122,  and  in  PI. 
Ill,  Fig.  13,  and  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  the  fissures  vary  oonsiderabiy  in  depth.  They  also  vary 
in  dififerent  parts  of  their  course,  being  usually  deepest  near  the  middle  of  their  length. 
Wh&re  a  fissure  is  wholly  superficial,  it  may  be  represented  by  a  shading ;  but  otherwise 
a  line  must  be  employed,  the  width  of  which  may  indicate  the  depth  of  the  fissure  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  extent  and  as  compared  with  other  fissures.  The  depth  may  be  ai>cer 
tained  by  carefully  "  sounding'*  with  a  graduated,  thin,  smooth  and  rounded  rule,  or  by 
sections  of  the  brain  after  the  location,  extent  and  connection  of  the  fissures  have  been 
indicated  by  lines  of  uniform  width. 

§  .1842.  Table  of  the  Cerebral  Fissures.— The  accompanying  Table  (p.  496)  includes 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  feline  cerebral  fissures,  with  the  abbreviations  employed  in 
this  work,  and  the  principal  eynonyms. 

The  constant  fissures  are  printed  in  black  letter. 

The  synonymy  is  limited  to  writers  who  have  made  special  additions  to  the  technical 
nomenclature,  and  excludes  those  who  have  employed  phrases  or  vernacular  names,  or 
who  have  used  the  names  of  other  writers  in  purely  physiological  papers. 

§  1343.  Sources  of  the  Names, — The  following  brief  statement  respecting  the  names  is 
quoted  from  the  senior  author's  paper  (8,  50) : — 

"Owen's  ' postsyhian*  should  not  be  displaced  by  Erueg's ' «t/jpra«yZm  posterior ,*  nor 
\n%' marginal*  hj  *  siiprasplenialis*  Likewise,  Flower's  *  supraorbital'  has  priority  ever 
my  ^presylman*  which  Erueg  has  adopted  [and  is  free  from  the  implication  of  a  doubt- 
ful  homology]. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Krueg's  'anterior*  and  * postica*  are  so  much  more  usable  than 
previous  names  as  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance,  especially  as  they  may  be  regarded  as 
abbreviations  of  the  phrases  by  which  the  fissures  in  question  were  designated  by  Owen 
and  myself.  '  BpHenialis '  is  to  be  preferred  to  supercaUosal  or  caUoso-marginaUs,  so  long 
as  the  human  homologue  of  the  fissure  is  uncertain.  If  marginaUs  is  to  be  retained,  post- 
marginalis  will  be  better  than  '  postspUnialis.* 

"  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  find  that  Erueg  admits  as  fissural  integers  the  ansata 
and  the  diagonalis  ;  the  former  I  had  intended  to  call  transversa  and  the  la,tteT  intermedia, 
but  Erueg's  names  must  be  retained.  We  agree  also  in  regarding  Owen's  *  medilateral* 
as  composed  of  two  fissures,  which  Erueg  terms  medilateral  and  eonflnis.  I  had  intended 
to  leave  Owen's  name  attached  to  the  fissure  which  is  really  mesad  of  the  lateralis  and  to 
call  the  [caudal]  curved  division  lunata;  the  name  lunata  has  now  been  given  to  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  svblunata,  I  have  applied  the  name  intermedia  to  a  fissure 
which  Erueg  mentions  but  does  not  name." 
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§  1344.  Problems  Ooimected  with  the  Cerebral  FbNmres. — 

The  study  of  the  fissures  of  a  smgle  brain  is  comparatively  uninter- 
esting and  unprofitable  unless  three  general  questions  are  consid- 
ered:— 

(1)  What  relations  do  tlie  fissureB  bear  to  the  ental  Btructares? 

(3)  What  iB  the  fisanral  pattern  in  the  cat  ? 

(8)  How  do  the  fissares  of  the  cat  compare  with  those  of  man  and  other  mammals  ? 

%  1346.  Formation  of  Fissures. — At  birth  the  cat's  hemispheres  present  fewer  and 
shallower  fissares  than  in  the  adult.  Presumably  they  were  entirely  smooth  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  mammals  which  have  been  examined. 

The  hypoeampal  fissure  represents  an  involution  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
the  hypocampa  (§  1248)  being  the  reverse  elevation.  The  eaXUmU  fissure,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  others  already  enumerated  (§  134dX  are  formed  in  some  peculiar  way. 

So  far  as  the  other  and  ordinary  fissures  are  concerned,  although  sometimes  described 
as  depressions,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  lines  of  less  elevation  as  com- 
pared with  the  intervening  folds.  More  extended  and  accurate  observations  are  needed 
upon  this  matter.     For  the  formation  of  the  erueiate  fissure,  see  §  1359. 

§  1346.  Structural  Relations  of  Certain  Fissures. — So  far  as  appears  from  sections 
of  the  cat's  brain  at  any  period  after  birth,  only  eight  of  the  cerebral  fissures  have  any 
intimate  or  constant  relation  to  structural  features,  viz. ,  the  ecUloml,  fimbrial,  hypoeampal, 
cifaetoria,  poHradical,  praradical,  rhinalis  and  postrhinalis.  These  have  all  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  parts  with  which  they  appear  to  be  correlated. 

§  1847.  In  man  two  other  fissures,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  cat,  are  related  to  ental 
structures :  the  calcarine  to  the  ealear  (§  1194)  and  the  collateral  to  the  Emiiientia  coUat- 
eralis  at  the  place  of  departure  of  the  postcomu  from  the  medicomu. 

A  few  of  the  fissures  will  now  be  mentioned  separately. 

§  1848.  F.  callosalis,  F.  el,,  the  callosal  fissure.— Fig.  117, 122, 125  ;  PI.  n,  Fig.  3; 
PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  17,  20. 

This  coincides  with  the  dorsal  border  of  the  callosum,  curves  about  the  splenium  to 
join  the  hypocampul  (Fig.  125)  and  about  the  genu  to  be  continuous  with  the  F,  prcBradi- 
calU  when  the  latter  is  distinct. 

§  1349.  F.  fimbria,  F.  fmb.,  the  fimbrial  fissure.— Fig.  121, 125;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  17; 
81172. 

A  distinct  and  apparently  constant  depressed  line  between  the  fasciola  and  the  fimbria, 
thus  coinciding  with  the  margin  of  the  cinerea.  It  is  not  a  true  cortical  fissure,  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  enumerated  with  the  rest. 

§  1350.  F.  hypocampa,  F  hmp.,  hypoeampal  fissure.— Fig.  121, 125 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14, 
17 ;  g  1172. 

8yn.—F.  hippocampi,  hippocampal  fissure. 

This  is  not  the  deepest  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  but  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  constant  of  all  among  the  Mammalia,  being  present  when  the  hemispheres 
are  otherwise  smooth  or  indented  only  by  the  rhinalis  and  postrhinalis. 

It  extends  from  near  the  tip  of  the  Labtdu4  hypoeampm  to  the  trpleniuin,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  F,  eaUosalis.  In  the  larger  part  of  its  course  it  presents  a  decided 
caudal  convexity,  forming  nearly  the  half  of  a  circle  and  coinciding  in  general  with  the 
medicomu  and  with  the  hypocampa,  of  which  it  is  the  depression  in  reverse.    Near  the 
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spleniam,  however,  it  presents  a  short  and  quite  sharp  oephalie  convexity.    The  dnerea 
oephalad  of  the  F.  hypocampa  constitutes  th&fasciola, 

§  1851.  F.  Sylviana,  F.  8.,  the  Sylvian  fissure.— Pig.  124 ;  PI.  I,  Pig.  2 ;  PI.  II. 
Pig.  3  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  5  ;  g  1163. 

i6|^.— Pissura  Sylvii ;  the  **  posterior  "  or  longer  branch  of  the  human  F.  Sylvii. 

By  oomuion  consent,  this  short  and  distinct  fissure  of  the  cat  and  dog  is  called  by  the 
name  originally  applied  to  the  much  more  extensive  and  complex  human  fissure.  To  dis- 
cuss the  homology  would  occupy  undue  space.  The  chief  questions  are  (1)  as  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  innila  {%  1247),  which  in  man  is  concealed  between  the  dorso-cephalic 
and  the  ventro-caudal  lips  of  the  fissure ;  and  (2)  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  relatively 
extensive  region  between  the  F,  tiylmana  and  the  F.  superorbitalis  with  the  human  oper- 
culum; Meynert,  1,  Fig.  16;  Wilder,  11,  225,  and  14,  551. 

§  1352.  The  statement  (11, 228)  of  the  senior  author  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  in  all  brains  which  are  fissured  at  all  (quoted  in  the  last  two  editions  of  Dalton's 
Physiology,  A,  418)  referred  originally  only  to  the  lateral  fissures,  and  may  not  be  correct 
with  even  that  qualification,  for  the  rhinalis  and  postrhinalU  seem  to  occur  in  some  mam< 
mals  when  the  Sylvian  is  either  absent  or  very  indistinct. 

§  1858.  Fissura  ansata,  F.  an.—Pig.  24 :  PI.  I,  Pig.  1,  2. 

This  fissure  is  peculiar  and  presents  some  difficulties.  Most  commonly  it  seems  to 
form  simply  a  conjunction  between  the  lateralis  and  the  coronalis,  with  a  branch  pointing 
mesocephalad.  Less  frequently  is  it  independent  of  the  coronal,  as  in  PI.  I,  Pig.  2,  and 
the  left  side  of  Pig.  1 ;  most  rarely  is  it  wholly  isolated  as  a  simple  diagonal  fissure,  as  in 
Pig.  21  and  the  right  of  PI.  I,  Pig  1.  Nevertheless,  Erueg  and  the  senior  author  came 
independently  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  primitive  condition  of  the  fissure  and  the 
one  to  be  represented  upon  a  diagram. 

§  1854   Fissura  anterior,  F  a.— Pig.  24 ;  PI.  I,  Pig.  1,  2 ;  PL  HI,  Pig.  5. 

The  disconnection  of  the  dorsal  end  of  this  fissure  from  that  of  the  pattiea,  so  that  the 
keystone  of  the  first  arch  Is  absent,  constitutes  a  constant  distinction  between  all  the 
Pelids  and  the  feral  Canids  and  most  domestic  dogs.  The  two  fissures  sometimes 
approach  quite  closely  and  even  overlap,  but  we  have  never  observed  a  junction.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  two  form  a  continuous  fissure  in  all  feral  Canidfe  and  most  domesti- 
cated dogs,  in  the  latter  the  arch  is  sometimes  broken,  giving  this  region  of  the  brain  a 
feline  aspect  (Wilder,  1 1, 229.  and  Fig.  13,  16).  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  dog  dis- 
plays more  variabUity  than  the  cat. 

§  1865.  Fissura  cruciata,  F.  er.—F\g.  117,  124,  1?5 ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ; 
PI.  III.  Fig.  5 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  16-19. 

§  1856.  Canttant  and  Peculiar  Characters. — Indents  the  doreo-mesal  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  near  its  cephalic  end,  so  as  to  appear  upon  both  the  dorsal  and  mesal  aspects. 
Length  of  the  dorsal  and  mesal  portions  approximately  equal.  Dorsal  portion  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  meson.  Line  formed  by  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  two  fissures  about  one 
half  the  length  of  the  line  representing  the  F  interfiemiepheraliSj  with  which  it  forms  a 
Roman  cross.    Lateral  end  simple  and  independent. 

%  1857.  Variable  Characters.— CAVLdal  end  of  mesal  part  of  fissure  usually  dorsad  of 
the  junction  of  the  cephalic  and  middle  thirds  of  the  callosum,  and  about  two  fifths  of  the 
distance  from  the  callosum  to  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere,  thus  about  midway 
between  the  callosum  and  the  cephalic  ond  of  the  F.  tpleniaUs,  Rarely  are  these  two 
fissures  continuous. 

g  1358.  The  dorsal  part  of  this  fissure  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  dorsal  and  cephalic 
aspects  of  the  hemisphere,  on  account  of  its  straightnew,  eimplicUy  and  independence^  and 
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its  relation  to  the  F.  interhemis/pheralU,    Its  symmetry  is  also  remarkable ;  very  rarely  is 
the  mesal  end  on  one  side  farther  caudad  than  on  the  other. 

The  mesal  portion  is  less  oniform.  The  caudal  half  often  tends  slightly  dorsad  and 
the  end  is  sometimes  forked.  Rarely  does  the  candal  end  join  the  F.  splenialis.  Accord- 
ing to  Erneg  {2^  620),  the  union  was  observed  once  by  Guillot  (A,  Fig.  172) ;  Krueg  him- 
self has  seen  it  only  twice  {2^  620),  and  Pansch  (/,  21,  Fig.  27)  three  times  out  of  fourteen. 
Out  of  about  400  hemispheres  of  adult  cats  dissected  by  us  or  our  students  or  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University  and  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  it 
wafl  noticed  in  only  4. 

In  view  of  Broca's  idea  {!)  that  the  crudata  and  teplenialis  are  morphologically  parts  of 
a  single  fissural  integer,  their  relations  should  be  carefully  examined ;  note  should  be 
taken  as  to  whether  a  junction  is  effected  by  means  of  branches  or  by  a  deflection  of  one 
or  both  of  the  fissures  themselves ;  whether  the  combined  fissure  is  shallower  at  the  place 
of  junction,  and  whether  the  junction  exists  upon  both  hemispheres. 

This  fissure  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  as  to  its  human  homolog^ue  (see  §  1870),  and  because  several  well-marked 
"  motor  centers  "  have  been  found  about  its  dorsal  portion  ;  apparently  none  have  been 
discovered  upon  the  mesal  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

g  1359.  Formation. — As  intimated  by  the  senior  author  (11,  226),  and  more  distinctly 
shown  by  Pansch  (1,  Fig.  32)  and  Krueg  {2,  Taf.  XXXIV),  the  F,  crudata  really  begins 
upon  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  as  a  shallow  depression  which  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  margin,  indents  it,  and  finally  extends  laterad  for  a  distance  equal  to  or 
greater  than  its  mesal  part.  Upon  a  series  of  kitten's  brains,  from  a  week  before  birth 
to  a  week  after,  the  formation  of  this  fissure  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

§  1860.  The  J^ame.—Owen'B  **  frontal  '*  is  descriptively  significant,  but  it  implies  a  not 
yet  proven  homology  with  one  of  the  human  frontal  fissures,  and  is  antedated  by  Leuret's 
"crucial."  As  to  the  technical  form,  there  seems  little  to  choose  between  crueiaiis  and 
crudata.  Personally  we  prefer  the  former,  but  Krueg  has  employed  the  latter,  and  his 
name  is  here  adopted. 

§  1861.  Synonymy. — The  following  synonjrmy  is  chronological,  and  Intended  to  include 
all  the  works  and  papers  in  which  the  cruciate  fissure  is  mentioned.  It  forms  part  of  an 
nnpublished  paper  by  the  senior  author  which  is  mentioned  in  8,  49,  and  14,  524. 

Cuvier  (1805) ;  **  en  atant,  un  stilon  court  qui  la  traverse  en  eroix  ;  "  Carnivore ;  C, 
II,  157. 

Owen  (1883) ;  '*  a  transverse  anfractvosity^tTis  transverse  anfractuoHty— -the  first  trans- 
verse fissure  ;  "  cat,  cheetah  ;  36,  133,  184  ;  PI.  XX,  "  A" 

Owen  (1835) ;  "  the  anterior  transverse  anfraeluosity  ;  "  Cercdeptes  (kinkigou) ;  63, 
122. 

Leuret  (1839) ;  "  sUlon  crucial ;  **  cat  and  the  Carnivore  generelly  ;  Leuret  et  Gretio- 
let,  A,  I,  879,  etc.,  PI.  V,  Pig.  8,  opposite  "a." 

Cuvier,  Dumerii,  etc.  (1846);  ** sillon  crucial;"  FeUdaB  and  most  other  Carnivore; 
Cuvier,  B,  III,  93. 

Dareste  (1855);  "siUon  crucial;"  cat  and  several  other  Camivora;  13,  110,  PI.  II, 
Fig.  1,  2,  4,  8,  "/." 

Owen  (1868) ;  **  the  frontal  fissure  ;  "  cat  and  the  "  Gyrencephala  "  generally ;  A,  III, 
116-136,  Pig.  91,  etc.,  "  I4." 

Flower  (1869) ;  "  crucial  sulcus,  crucial  fissure  ;  "  Protdes  cristata  and  the  Carnivore 
l?enerally ;  28,  479,  482,  Pig.  1, 2,  4,  "  c" 
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Flower  (1870) ;  •'  efrudal  m!eus  ;  "  Ailurusfidgens  ;  36,  755.  Pig.  1,  2,  8,  "  e. " 

Lussana  e  Lemoigne  (1871) ;  *'  sciwura  croeiata  ;  "  cat  and  many  other  wntmmai^ ; 
A,  I,  142,  Fig.  127, 191. 

Fritsch  und  Hitzig  (1870) ;  '* frontal fimtre ;  "  dog;  1,812. 

Gervais  (1870) ;  cephalic  part  of  "  siUon  crucial ;  '*  most  Camivora  ;  146, 105. 

Huxley  (1870) ;  "  crucial  sulcus — anterior  end  of  the  calloso-marginaUs  ;  "  dog ;  A,  420. 

Hitzig  (1873) ;  **  frontal  fissure  ;  "  dog ;  4, 434,  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  *'  W 

Wilder  (1873) ;  "*  frontal  fissure  ;  "  cat  and  the  Carnivora  generally ;  1 1,  226,  Fig.  15. 
17,  etc.,  "/." 

Hitzig  (1874) ;  *' sulcus  erudatus-— frontal  flssure—fissura  frontalis;  "  cat  and  dog  ; 
A.  18,  46,  96. 129,  Fig.  1,  7.  "  U  "  or  *'  s.  c." 

Gamer  (1876) ;  "  transverse  or  crucial  sulcus  ;'*  1,  153. 

Ferrier  (1876) ;  '*  crucial  sulcus;''  cat,  dog;  A,  145-154,  Fig.  82-86,'*  6." 

Meynert  (1877) ;  '*  dcr  Leurefschen  querfurehe — der  vordere  aufsteigende  ast  der  rajid- 
furehe;"  wild-cat,  etc. :  1, 12,  Fig.  17,  etc.,  "  cm.^call.  m," 

Huguenin  (Daval  et  Keller),  (1878) ;  "  stUmis  erudatus ;  "  dog,  fox.  etc. ;  A,  65.  56, 
Fig.  40.  41,  *•  scr 

Broca  (1878) ;  1 ;  (this  reference  has  been  nuBlaid,  and  the  paper  is  not  now  acceanble 
tons). 

Foster  and  Langley  (1878) ;  "  crucial  fissure  ;  "  dog ;  A,  219. 

Krueg  (1878);  *' sulcus  erudatus;"*  dog  and  Camivora  generally  ;  1,  835,  845,  Taf. 
XXI,  "  err 

Horsley  (1879) ;  **fissura  eruciata  ;  "  Carnivora ;  1,  277. 

Clevenger  (1879) ;  **  camivoral  crucial  sulcus  ;  "  Camivora  ;  1,  7. 

Pansch  (1879);  "  dcu  vordere  ende  der  mediate  hauptfurche;  "  cat  and  Camivora  gen- 
erally ;  1,  21,  etc.,  Fig.  26,  32,  48.  etc.,  "  tn.  hf" 

Krueg  (1880);  ''flssura  crudata;**  most  Camivora,  2y  610,  Taf.  XXXIV,  XXXVII, 


"  err 


Wilder  (1880) ;  ''flssura  eruciata  ;  "  8,  60,  Fig.  1,  2. 
Mivart  (1881) ;  "  tyrudal  sulcus  ;  "  B,  259  and  261,  Fig.  126  and  126,  "  c." 
Wilder  (1881) ;  ''fissura  crudata  ;  "  cat ;  14,  534  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  H.  II,  Big.  4  ; 
PI.  II,  Fig.  5 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16-19,  "  F,  er," 

§  1362.  Designation  of  the  ajrl.—The  Sigmoid  Oynis.—This 
name  has  been  used,  especially  by  English  writers,  to  designate 
the  approximately  s-shaped  fold  which  curves  about  the  lateral  end 
of  the  cruciate  fissure  (PL  I,  Fig.  1).  Its  surface  includes  several 
quite  constant  and  well-marked  *'  motor  areas  "  (Ferrier,  A,  Fig.  32 ; 
Dalton,  A,  Fig.  113,  114). 

§  1863.  The  External  or  Arched  Gyri.— The  four  arcbed  gyrl  wblcb  are  so  regularly 
arranged  in  the  fox  and  wolf  were  enumerated  by  Leu  ret  (Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A,  I,  874 ; 
AtlaB,  9),  beginning  with  that  which  immediately  borders  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  endin|^ 
with  that  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 

Since  the  fissure  is  constant  and  the  margin  variable,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
arrangement,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Huguenin  and  some  others.  Ab  appears,  how. 
ever,  from  the  accompanying  Table,  several  writers  have  modified  it  or  reversed  the  order 
altogether.  Such  transpositions  are  troublesome  enough  for  skilled  anatomistB,  and  can 
hardly  &il  to  perplex  the  beginner. 
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Tablb  BHOwma  Foub  Methods  of  EKUMERATme  thb  "  Abchbd  Gtbi." 


LooATioir. 


Next  tlie  mesal  border  of  the  liemisphere 

Between  the  F.  lateralis  and  the  wpertylti- ) 
ana  and  posttylviana ) 

Between  the  F.  aupertyldana  and  the  an- ) 
terior  and  poitica ) 

Between  the  F.  anterior  and  postiea  and  the ) 
F,  Bylmana J 


Leuret 
OLearet  et 
Qractolet), 

A,  880. 


Fourth, 
Third.. . 

Second, 

First  . 


Ferrier,  A, 
146. 


First 

Second.. . 

Third.. . . 

Fourth . . 


Flower,  9S^ 
479. 


Third.... 
Second.. . 

First.. . 


Mivart,  B, 


Superior. 
Middle. 

Inferior. 


§  1864.  T^ie  Angular  Gyrus, — This  name  is  applied  to  a  fold  of  the  hemisphere  in 
man  and  monlLeys.  By  a  few  writers  it  has  been  given  also  to  the  caudal  portion  of  what 
Leuret  called  the  third  arched  convolution.  As  indicated  below  (g  1869),  we  do  not  think 
the  homologies  of  the  fissures  or  folds  are  sufficiently  well  determined  to  warrant  the 
application  of  this  name  to  the  Camivora. 

§  1865.  The  Fissural  Pattern. — The  fissures  of  the  cat,  dog  and  fox  can  be  homolo- 
gized  in  most  respects,  yet  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  readily  distinguisliable. 
If  we  could  accurately  determine  the  arrangement  of  fissures  which  is  common  to  all 
domestic  cats  and  peculiar  to  them,  we  might  be  able  to  define  the  fissural  pattern  of  the 
species. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  thought  best  to  confine  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  fissural  pattern  to  a  brief  statement  of  what  appear  to  be  the  constant  and 
the  inconstant  fissural  characters  of  FbIis  dofnestica. 

§  1866.  Constant  Characters, — (1)  Presence  of  the  following  nineteen  fissures :  anterior, 
ansata,  eaUosalis,  eoronalis,  eruoiata,  diagonaUs,  flwlbriait  hypocampce,  lateralis,  marginalis, 
offactoria,  postiea,  pastrhinalis,  postsylviana,  rhinalis,  Sylvianaj  spleniaUs,  superorbitalis, 
supersyhiana, 

(3)  Fissura  Sylviana  rather  short,  forming  not  more  than  one  third  nor  less  than  one 
eighth  of  an  imaginary  line  coinciding  therewith  and  extending  from  its  ventral  end  to 
the  dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 

(8)  Nine  fissures  are  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  Sylvian  as  to  form  three  irregular 
arches  dorsad  of  the  Sylvian,  corresponding  with  the  more  regular  arched  fissures  of  the 
fox  and  wolf ;  the  first  consists  of  the  postiea  and  the  anterior ,  the  diagonalis  often  being 
continuous  with  the  latter  ;  the  second,  of  the  postsylviana  and  supersyhiana  ;  the  third, 
of  the  lateralis,  with  the  medilateralis  when  present,  the  ansata  and  eoronalis, 

(4)  Absence  of  a  fissure  {F.  ectolateralis  of  CanidsB)  between  the  caudal  portions  of  the 
lateralis  and  the  supersylvian, 

(5)  Disconnection  of  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  anterior  and  po^iea, 

(6)  Independency  of  the  F.  dfaetoria, 

(7)  Independence  of  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  anterior ,  postiea,  superorbitcdis  and  Sylviana  ; 
of  the  ventral  ends  of  the  hypoeampcB,  eoronalis  and  medilateralis  ;  of  the  caudal  ends  of 
the  splenialis  and  postradicaUs  (when  present) ;  of  the  lateral  end  of  the  crudata  ;  of  the 
mesal  end  of  the  ansata. 
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(8)  Gontinaity  of  the  rMnalis  with  the  postrMnaUs  ;  of  the  Bfixian  with  the  point  of 
their  junction  ;  of  the  superorbitai  with  the  rhiiuUis  ;  of  the  caUatcU  with  the  hypocampal, 
and  with  the  prcBradiealis  when  present. 

§  1867.  Variable  OharacUrs. — (1)  More  or  less  frequent  presence  of  the  following  ten 
inconstant  fissures :  conflnis^  faleialia,  intermedia,  lunata,  medilaieraUs,  pasteruciata,  post- 
margiruUia,  postradicalie,  pran'adicalia,  subfcUdalis. 

(2)  Frequent  union  of  the  ansata  with  the  caronaHs  and  lateralis;  of  the  lateralis  with 
the  ansata  and  medUaleralis ;  of  the  diagonalis  with  the  anterior;  of  the  supersylvian 
and  postiea  ;  of  the  marginaUs  with  the  postmarginalis, 

(3)  Occasional  unions  of  the  medHateralis  and  eonflnis;  of  the  erudata  and  the  sple- 
nialis. 

(4)  Very  rare  unions  of  the  postiea  and  the  rMnalis ;  of  the  anterior  with  the  super- 
sylvian. 

§  1368.  Homology  of  the  Human  and  Feline  Fissures. — ^The  determination  of  the 
identity  of  the  human  fissures  with  those  of  the  other  Mammalia  has  long  been  desired  from 
the  standpoint  of  Comparative  Morphology  and  Systematic  Zoology.  Referring  in  1868  to 
his  Lectures  on  the  Brain  in  1842,  Owen  says  (A,  III,  116):  "The  main  object  which  I 
had  in  view  was  the  determination  of  the  homologous  and  superadded  convolutions  in  the 
more  complex  prosencephalon  of  man." 

Since  the  discovery  in  1870  by  Fritsch  and  Hitadg  (1)  of  the  electrical  excitability  of 
certain  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  dog  and  cat,  and  the  confirmation  of  this  upon 
monkeys  by  Ferrier  (A,  188),  there  have  been  likewise  physiological  and  psychological 
reasons  for  the  determination  of  these  fissural  homologies,  and  at  this  time  probahly  few 
biological  events  would  be  more  generally  welcomed  than  the  presentation  of  incontro- 
vertible evidence  as  to  the  human  homologue  of  the  camivoral  Ftssura  erudata,  or  the 
representative  of  the  human  centralis  {Fissure  of  Rolando)  in  the  cat  and  dog. 

§  1369.  The  following  are  sufiScient  genera]  examples  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  subject  and  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  high  authorities : — 

Qratiolet  wrote  (A,  10)  :— 

**  We  need  only  compare  the  brain  of  an  ape  with  that  of  a  carnivore  or  a  ruminant  to 
see  that  the  convolutions  present  very  dissimilar  general  arrangements  in  the  several 
orders  of  Mammalia.  These  differences  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  estab- 
lish corresponding  subdivisions  and  to  investigate  their  homologie&  In  fiict,  this  ques- 
tion has  as  yet  no  basis  of  certainty,  and  we  think  that  for  the  present  it  should  not  be 
undertaken." 

Owen  says  (25)  that  the  same  names  apply  to  the  fissures  of  the  Aye-aye  and  the  cat, 
while  the  very  next  paper  in  the  volume  of  the  Zoological  Transactions  contains  the 
admission  of  Flower  (6)  that,  as  between  the  Lemurs  and  the  Gamivpra,  the  "  nomencla- 
ture utterly  fails." 

g  1870.  Special  examples  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  are  furnished  by  the  two  fissures 
alr^tdy  named,  the  erudata  or  "  frontal  "  of  the  cat  and  dog  and  the  centralis  of  man. 

The  centralis  is  homologized  with  the  superortntalis  bv  Duval  and  Keller  (A,  57,  note), 
and  apparently  by  Broca ;  Hitzig  (A»  136,  187,  F\(£.  10, 11)  makes  it  equivalent  to  the 
ansata  together  with  a  part  of  the  supersyldana,  a  view  which  derives  some  support  from 
the  occasional  interruption  of  the  human  centralis ;  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  eoronalis 
in  the  opinion  of  Owen  (A,  III,  180),  Meynert  (i),  and  Panscli  (i»  47).  In  an  earlier 
paper,  however,  Pansch  regarded  the  centralis  as  homologous  with  the  erudata,  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Ferrier  and  Clevenger. 

The  crudate  fissure  of  the  Camivora  is  said  by  Ferrier  (A,  199)  to  be  experimentally 
the  equivalent  of  the  centralis,  and  Clevenger  (2, 14)  states  that  the  two  fissures  are  "  his- 
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tologiGally  as  well  as  physiologically  analogous,"  although  in  a  previoos  paper  (1,  24)  he 
had  declared  that  "  anatomically,  the  crucial  and  Bolandic  are  not  capable  of  comparison ; " 
Lussana  and  Lemoigne  (A,  Fig.  75)  make  the  cruciata  equivalent  to  the  eaUow-margiMUis 
of  man,  while  Duval  and  Keller  (Huguenin,  A,  67,  note)  consider  it  as  "  Tanalogue  du  sil- 
lon  perpendiculaire  exteme  ou  sillon  occipital  de  I'homme ; "  Broca  (1,  407)  is  sure  that 
the  erueiata  is  not  the  representative  of  the  eefUrtUta^  and  its  existence  with  the  Primates 
is  denied  altogether  by  Hitaig  (A,  430)  and  Meynert  (1,  659,  note). 

After  having  followed  up  all  the  clues  at  our  disposal,  and  spent  upon  this  single  mat- 
ter more  time  than  we  supposed  would  be  required  for  the  elucidation  of  the  gross  anat- 
omy  of  the  entire  brain,  we  are  forced  to  admit  our  inability  to  satisfy. ourselves  completely 
with  respect  to  the  homology  of  the  carnivoral  fissures  with  those  of  man,  excepting  of 
course  the  hypocampal  and  callosal,  which  have  never  presented  any  difficulty  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  structural  features ;  as  to  the  existence  of  a  "  lambdoidal "  or  "  occipi. 
to-parietal "  fissure  in  the  cat,  see  §  1884  (20). 

So  long,  indeed,  as  any  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  fissures 
of  the  cat,  seal  and  raccoon,  and  of  man,  Maeacus  and  Lemur,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  homology  between  the  members  of  the  two  groups  should  be  altogether  clear. 

g  1371.  The  following  lines  of  inquiry  seem  likely  to  be  most  productive  of  results  : — 

(1)  Numerous  and  careful  preparations  and  drawings  should  be  made  of  the  brains  of 
all  Gamivoca  and  monkeys,  especially  of  the  young.  The  same  should  be  done  for  pecu- 
liar fcetal  and  adult  human  brains. 

(2)  Between  the  ordinary  Camivora  and  the  monkeys  are  two  groups  whose  brains 
should  be  studied  with  especial  care  :  the  seals  have  a  rudimentary  postcomu  and  occipital 
lobe,  and  these  parts  are  said  to  be  well  dereloped  in  the  Lemurs,  which  have  affinities 
with  both  the  Camivora  and  the  Primates. 

Bespecting  the  brains  of  the  lower  Vertebiates,  see  Appendix,  §  1456b 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

OBNERAL  CONSIDBRATIONB — CUISSIFICATION  OF  THE  CRANIAL  KERTE8 — TABLE  OF  THE 
CRAKL^lL  NERYES — SKIN — TONQXTE— NOSE — ^BYE  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES —EAR. 

§  1372.  The  Cranial  Nerves— General  Considerations. — ^As 
briefly  described  in  §§  996,  1007,  and  shown  in  Fig.  104,  109,  most 
of  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  connected  with  the  myelon 
by  two  sets  of  roots  which  respectively  emerge  from  its  dorso-lateral 
and  ventro-lateral  aspects  opposite  the  dorsal  and  ventral  cornua  of 
the  cinerea.  The  dorsal  roots  bear  each  a  ganglion,  and  they  are 
sensory^  while  the  ventral  have  no  ganglion  (Fig.  109)  and  are 
motor. 

Each  dorsal  root  is  joined  by  a  corresponding  ventral  root,  and 
the  trunk  so  formed  has  both  motor  and  sensory  functions. 

The  roots  and  trunks  vary  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  their 
rootlets  and  branches ;  they  vary  also  to  some  extent  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  sympathic  nerves  and  the  viscera.  Ui)on  the  whole, 
however,  they  form  a  series  all  the  members  of  which  are  readily 
and  quite  closely  comparable. 

§  1373.  But  the  cranial  nerves  (which  either  arise  from  the 
encephalon  or  eventually  escape  through  cranial  foramina)  present 
no  such  simplicity  in  any  animals,  and  in  man  and  most  mammals 
their  irregularities  in  origin  and  distribution  are  so  great  that  the 
older  anatomists  seem  not  to  have  attempted  any  comparison  with 
the  myelonal  type.  Their  functions  likevrise  were  imperfectly 
known,  and  they  were  therefore  numbered  in  order,  beginning  at 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  brain,  and  their  names  referred  mainly  to 
their  anatomical  connections. 
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8  1874.    TABLE  OP  THE  SFNONTMS  OP  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 


8(tanmering. 


I... 
II.. 
III. 
IV  . 

v.. 

VI.. 

VU. 

VIII 

IX... 

X... 

XL. 

XII. 


Technical  names  herein  adopted. 


Olfactorii 

Opticus 

Oculomotorius.. . . 

Trochlearis 

Trifi;eminu& 

Abducens 

Facialis 

AuditoriuB 

GloBSopharyngeus. , 

Vagus 

Accessoiius 

llypogloBSus 


SsTnonyma. 


Rhinencephalici. 


Motor  oculi  communis. 

Patheticus 

Trifacialis 


Portio  dura 

Portio  mollis,  Acusticns, 


Par  vagum,  pneumogastricas. . . 
Aocessorius  spinalis 


Willie. 


I. 

n. 

III. 
IV. 
V. 
VL 

VIL 


VIIL 
IX. 


§  1375.  Decdgnation  of  the  Cranial  Nerves  by  Numbers.— 
Among  the  older  anatomists  (as  may  be  seen  from  Vicq  d' Azyr,  A, 
**  Explication,"  48-60),  the  cranial  nerves  were  variously  enume- 
rated. At  the  present  day  only  two  methods  are  commonly  em- 
ployed, those  of  Sommering  and  Willis.  As  indicated  upon  the 
accompanying  Table,  the  diflTerence  between  these  two  concerns  only 
half  of  the  twelve.  The  7th  and  8th  of  Sommering  constitute  the 
Portio  dura  and  the  Portio  mollis  of  Willis's  7th;  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  of  Sommering  are  included  in  the  8th  of  Willis,  and  the 
12th  of  the  former  represents  the  9th  of  the  latter. 

Fortunately,  the  nerve  most  often  concerned  in  medicine  and 
surgery  is  the  5th,  the  seat  of  toothache  and  most  other  forms  of 
facial  neuralgia.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  numbers  altogether  and  employ  only  the  technical 
names  here  given,  with,  perhaps,  the  substitution  of  the  shorter 
word  acusticus  for  avMtorius.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Descriptions 
(§§  1380-1391)  and  in  the  Table  (p.  520),  the  numerical  order  is  fol- 
lowed for  convenience  of  reference. 

§  1376.  Arrangement  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. — These  nerves 
have  been  variously  classified  in  accordance  with  physiological  or 
morphological  facts  and  theories. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  provisional  physiological 
arrangement  which  was  outlined  by  Wyman  (34,  40)  and  has  been 
elaborated  by  Dalton  (A,  447). 
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%  1877.    PROVISIONAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ABRANGEMENT  OP  THE  CRANIAL 

NERVES.     (Slightly  altered  from  Dalton,  A,  447.) 

A.    Nbrybs  of  Spboial  Sense,  lacking  General  Sensibility. 
I.    Olfactorii.  2.    Opticus.  3.    Auditorius. 

B.    Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves  coxparablb  with  Myelonal  Nerybs. 


Sensory  Ner7es  (with  Gan- 
glia) =  Dorsal  Roots  of 
Myelonal  Nerves. 

Motor  Nerves  =  Ventral 
Roots    of    Myelonal 
Nerves. 

General  Distribution. 

Trigeminus  (Radix  sensoria). 
Gng.  Gasseri. 

Gloflflopharyngeus. 

Gng.  petrosum. 
Vagus. 

(ing.  jugulare. 

{ Oculomotorius. 

Trochlearis. 
\  Abduccns. 

Radix  motoria(trigemini). 
t  Facialis. 

Hypoglossus. 

AccessoriuB. 

Skin,  mucosa  and  muscles  of 
face. 

Tongue  and  pharynx. 

Passages  of  respiration  and 
deglutition,  eta 

§  1378.  Dalton  recognizes  two  great  divisions,  the  nerves  of  spe- 
cial sense  and  ordinary  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  Since  some  of 
the  latter  also  possess  special  sensibility,  the  former  may  perhaps 
be  characterized  as  nerves  of  special  sense  whibh  lack  general 
sensibility  and  have  no  ganglia. 

The  other  and  larger  division  includes  nerves  which  are  anatom- 
ically and  physiologically  distinguishable  into  two  groups,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of 
myelonal  nerves.  Three  of  these  bear  each  a  ganglion,  like  that 
upon  the  dorsal  root  of  a  myelonal  nerve,  and  are,  at  their  origin^ 
exclusively  sensitive.  The  others  apparently  lack  ganglia  and  are 
functionally  motor. 

But  while  the  foregoing  Arrangement  is  at  least  convenient  and 
serves  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  probability 
that,  as  the  "  medulla  "  is  a  modification  of  the  myelon,  so  some  at 
least  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  modifications  of  the  myelonal  type,  yet 
sight  should  not  be  lost  of  certain  ascertained  or  probable  facts  of 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  which  are  not  in  full  accord 
therewith. 

These  facts  and  considerations  are  admitted  by  Wyman  and  Dal- 
ton, and  others  are  presented  in  the  compendiums  of  Huxley,  A,  66-71, 
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Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  51£h522,  and  Balfour,  A,  II,  374-383, 
and  in  the  papers  there  cited.    See  also  A.  M.  Marshall  (4). 

§  1379.  In  the  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
only  the  ectal  or  superficial  or  apparent  origins  are  given.  Their 
ental  (real  or  deep)  origins  in  man  are  presented  briefly  in  Gray  and 
Quain,  and  more  fully  in  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  727-751),  and  in 
special  papers. 

§  1880.  (I)  Ncrvi  olfactorii,  N.  al.,  the  olfactory  nerves.— Fig.  110 ;  §  1160.  Gray, 
A,  620 ;  Qoain,  A,  I,  526. 

The  true  olfactory  nerves  of  the  cat  and  man  are  soft  fibrous  fasciculi  which  pass  from 
the  surface  of  the  pero  through  the  olfactory  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  (Fig.  60,  88),  to  be  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucosa  (§  1898,  membrana  Schnei- 
deriana). 

On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  Lobus  olfactorius  in  man,  it  was  formerly  regarded  ^ 
as  a  nerve,  and  is  still  often  so  called.     As  shown  both  by  development  and  by  comparison 
with  the  lower  animals,  it  is  really  a  protrusion  or  lobe  of  the  brain. 

§  1381.  (II)  Nervus  opticus,  N.  op.,  the  optic  nerve.— Fig.  110,  116,  117  ;  PI.  I, 
Fig.  2  ;  PI.  n,  Fig.  8,  4  ;  PI.  lU,  Fig.  6  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16, 18, 19.  Gray,  A,  628  ;  Quain. 
A,  I,  527. 

Each  optic  nerve  is  a  cylindrical  white  cord  springing  from  the  side  of  the  chiasma 
(§  1202)  and  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  (Fig.  57,  Fm.  op,)  to  the  eyeball. 

The  optic  nerves  are  formed  by  protrusions  of  the  primitive  diencephalon,  and  are 
hence,  like  the  ol&ctory  lobes,  regarded  by  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  515,  as  prolonga- 
tions of  the  brain. 

The  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  in  man  the  fibers  constituting  the  nerve  have  been 
traced  not  only  to  the  thalami  and  geniculata,  but  also  to  the  optici.  We  have  not  traced 
them  carefully  in  the  cat. 

g  1382.  (Ill)  Neryus  oculomotorius,  N,  oem.,  the  oculomotor  nerve. — Fig.  116 ;  PI. 
II,  Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  640  :  Quain,  A,  I,  528. 

The  trunk  of  this  nerve  is  cylindrical  and  about  1  mm.  in  diameter.  It  arises,  slightly 
flattened,  from  the  Area  intercruralis,  about  2  mm.  from  the  meson  and  just  caudad  of  the 
dmbia  (§  1208),  is  closely  associated  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  N.  trif^minus, 
and  emerges  therewith  by  the  Fm.  lacerum  anterius  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  trochlearis  and  abducens ;  it  goes  also  to  the 
levator  palpebne  dorsal  is  muscle. 

§  1883.  (IV)  Nenrus  trochlearis,  N.  tr.  the  trochlear  or  patheticus  nerve. — Fig.  116 ; 
PL  I,  Fig.  2 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  9.     Gray,  A,  641 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  519. 

This,  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  arises  from  the  valvula  by  three  fasciculi. 
The  trunk  is  involved  in  the  pia  and  easily  torn  away  therewith. 

It  passes  laterad  and  then  ventro-cephalad  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  hemi- 
sphere, associates  itself  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus,  and  emerges 
therewith  by  the  Fm.  lacerum  anterius  to  supply  the  M.  trochlearis  ("  obliquus  superior  "). 
According  to  the  Thesis  of  0.  E.  Manierre,  this  nerve  enters  the  ocular  aspect  of  the  mus- 
cle in  the  cat,  while  in  man  it  enters  the  orbital  or  ectal  aspect. 

§  1884.  (V)  Nenrus  trigeminus,  N,  trg.,  the  trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerve.— Fig.  116 ; 
PI.  n.  Fig.  3.    Gray.  A,  647  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  532. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  peculiar  in  several  respects.    Although 
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commonly  described  as  a  single  nerve,  it  really  consists  of  two,  the  larger  being  sensory 
(Radix  sensoria)  and  the  smaller  motor  (Radix  motoria).  It  thus  conforms  to  a  myelonal 
nerve,  excepting  that  the  ectal  origins  of  the  two  roots  are  closely  associated. 

The  sensory  root  is  a  large,  slightly  flattened  band  which  lies  across  the  pons  just 
where  it  is  contracted  to  form  the  medipediincnlus.  When  lifted  from  the  pons,  it  is 
found  to  have  its  ectal  origin  either  just  caodad  of  it  or  from  its  sorfiace  dose  to  the  caudal 
border. 

In  the  senior  author's  paper  (1^,  548),  the  nerve  is  simply  said  to  arise  caudad  of  the 
pons,  lliis  statement  was  questioned  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (I,  103) ;  a 
reexamination  of  several  preparations  shows  the  existence  of  the  variation  above  indi- 
cated, and  a  qualification  has  been  published  (Wilder,  24). 

In  man  the  ectal  origin  is  through  the  pons  nearer  the  cephalic  than  the  caudal  mar- 
gin. In  part,  at  least,  the  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  caudal  extension  of  the  human 
pons  (§  1161). 

At  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pons  the  root  presents  a  large  flattened  ganglion  (Gng. 
Qasserl)  and  then  separates  into  three  divisions — the  ophthalmic,  maxillary  and  mandibu- 
lar. Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  mesal  in  position  and  the  smallest,  but  with  it  are  asso- 
ciated the  oculomotoriuB,  trochlearis  and  abducens,  all  emerging  together  from  the  Fm. 
lacerum  anterius. 

The  maxillary  division  is  intermediate  and  escapes  by  the  Fm.  rotundum.  The  man- 
dibular division  is  lateral,  is  joined  by  the  Radix  motoria  and  emei^ges  by  the  Fm.  ovale. 

The  distribution  is  stated  upon  the  Table  (§  1392),  and  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  three  regions  of  the  face ;  some  filaments  also  supply  the  dura. 

The  motor  root  (Radix  motoria)  is  much  smaller  than  the  sensory  and  not  easily  recog- 
nized. Upon  a  fresh  brain  it  may  be  seen  as  a  narrow,  light  band  crossing  the  sensory 
root  and  the  ganglion  from  the  mesal  side  of  the  former,  to  attach  itself  to  the  mandibular 
division.  Upon  an  alcoholic  brain,  a  dull  tracer  may  be  used  to  isolate  it  in  the  middle  of 
its  course  and  follow  it  to  its  origin  mesad  aud  slightly  cephalad  of  that  of  the  sensory 
root.  We  have  not  ascertained  whether,  as  in  man,  it  is  separated  therefrom  by  a  few 
fibers  of  the  pons  or  of  the  trapezium. 

In  man  the  motor  root  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  mastication  (Dalton, 
A,  464). 

§  1885.  Nervus  abducens,  N.  abd.,  the  abducens  nerve.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3. 
Gray,  A,  641 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  519. 

A  ribbon-shaped  nerve,  arising  by  three  or  four  funiculi  from  the  trapezium  just  laterad 
of  the  pyramis.  The  attachment  is  very  feeble  and  the  nerve  is  apt  to  be  torn  off  with 
the  pia.  It  associates  itself  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus  and  emerges 
therewith  by  the  Ful  lacerum  anterius  to  be  distributed  to  the  MM.  choanoidei  and  the 
rectus  lateralis  ("  extemus  "). 

§  1886.  (VII)  Ncrvus  facialis,  N,  /.,  the  facial  nerve  or  "  portio  dura."— Rg.  116  : 
PI.  II,  Fig.  3.     Gray,  A,  642 ;  Quain.  A,  I,  548. 

In  some  respects  this  is  the  motor  counterpart  of  the  trigeminus,  being  distributed  to 
most  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  head,  excepting  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It  is 
small  as  compared  with  the  trigeminus,  just  caudad  of  which  it  arises  from  the  latero- 
cephalic  angle  of  the  trapezium.  It  traverses  the  ental  auditory  foramen,  the  Aqua^uctus 
Fallopii  and  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  (§  506). 

§  1387.  (VIH)  Nervus  auditorius,  K  an.,  the  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve  or  portio 
mollis.— Fig.  110, 116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  a    Gray.  A,  639  ;  QuaiD,  A,  I,  548. 

This  is  commonly  grouped  with  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  as  a  nerve  of  spedal 
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sense ;  bat  according  to  (}egenlMiar  (Lankester),  A,  615,  it  10  developed  like  an  ordinaiy 
cranial  nerve. 

It  springs  from  the  cephalic  part  of  the  Eminentia  auditor! a,  traverses  the  ental  audi- 
torjr  foramen^  and  is  distributed  to  the  sensory  organs  of  the  labyrinth  or  "  internal "  ear. 

%  1888.  (IX)  Nennis  glossopharyngeus,  N.  gph.,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.— Fig. 
116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  668 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  664  ;  Stowell.  1. 

The  origins  of  this  nerve  and  of  the  vagus  and  accessorius  are  associated  so  as  to  form 
a  series  extending  caudad  from  the  Eminentia  auditoria  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  cervical  myelon.  We  have  not  examined  these  origins  in  detail, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Stowell.  As  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  the  points  of  origin  cannot  be  defined  accurately  until  the  ectal  features  of  the 
"  medulla  "  are  more  satisfactorily  understood. 

The  nerve  has  a  ganglion  (Gng.  petrosum),  emerges  through  the  Fm.  jugnlare,  and  is 
distributed,  in  man,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx. 

§  1889.  (X)  Nenrus  vag^s,  iT.  u.,  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve.— Fig.  116 ;  PL 
II,  Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  660 ;  Quain,  A,  I.  556  ;  Stowell,  1. 

This  nerve,  remarkable  alike  for  its  distribution,  its  accessions  from  other  (motor) 
sources,  and  its  numerous  and  peculiar  functions,  arises  just  caudad  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeus  by  several  funiculi,  which,  according  to  Stowell,  form  two  series,  dorsal  and 
ventral.  As  stated  under  the  glossopharyngeal,  we  have  not  fully  examined  the  origin, 
and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Stowell. 

The  nerve  presents  a  ganglion  (Gng.  jugulare,  ganglion  of  the  root),  in  the  proximal 
end  of  the  foramen  of  exit,  and  about  16  mm.  peripherad  of  the  foramen  another,  the  Gng. 
inferius  or  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  107 ;  St;Owe1],  J). 

Relations  of  the  Ganglia, — ^The  Gng.  jngularis  is  connected  by  anastomotic  filaments 
with  the  N.  facialis  (VII),  glossopharyngeus  (IX),  accessorius  (XI)  and  sympathicus. 
The  ganglion  of  the  root  is  connected  with  the  N.  glossopharyngeus  (IX),  accessorius 
(XI),  hy}X)glossus  (XII),  and  sympathicus ;  (Stowell,  1). 

Besides  the  connections  just  named,  the  vagus  furnishes  the  following  branches :  NN. 
pharyngeus,  laryngeus  superior,  laryngeus  recurrens,  rami  cardiac! ,  rami  pulmonares, 
gastrious  dorsalis  and  gastricus  ventralis  (Fig.  108,  107 ;  §§  1040,  1041).  It  also  gives 
many  anastomotic  filaments  to  the  sympathicus  (§  1041 ;  Stowell,  J). 

%  1800.  (XI)  Nervus  accessorius,  2i.  ae,  the  accessory  or  "  spinal  accessory  "  nerve. — 
Fig.  116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.    Gray.  A,  686  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  564;  Stowell,  1, 

This  nerve  has  a  peculiar  and  extensive  origin  by  funiculi  scattered  along  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  metenoephalon  and  cervical  myelon,  from  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the 
vagus  to  a  point  opposite  the  6th  or  7th  cervical  nerve. 

The  trunk  enters  the  cranium  by  the  Fm.  magnum,  and  then  associates  itself  with  the 
vagus  and  glossopharyngeus  to  emerge  through  the  Fm.  jugnlare.  In  man  it  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  also,  by  the  fibers  which  join  the 
vagus,  to  the  heart, 

%  1891.  (XII)  Nenrus  hypoglossus,  N.  hpg.,  the  hypoglossal  nerve. — Fig.  116  ;  PI.  11, 
Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  646  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  565. 

Arises  by  several  (10-15)  funiculi  from  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  just 
laterad  of  the  caudal  half  of  the  Area  elllptica  (oliva  ?).  (The  difficulty  in  the  homology 
of  this  area  is  referred  to  in  §§  1 161, 1 1 88.) 

The  funiculi  are  very  slightly  attached  and  apt  to  be  torn  off  with  the  pia.  The  trunk 
escapes  through  the  Fm.  condylare,  and  is  distributed,  in  man,  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue. 

This  nerve  has  much  the  aspect  of  the  ventral  root  of  a  myelonal  nerve. 
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§  1393.  The  demonstration  of  the  cranial  nerves  requires 
much  care  and  skill  on  accoont  of  the  great  number  crowded  into 
small  space,  and  also  because  they  pass  through  various  bony 
canals  and  foramina  or  are  concealed  by  bony  processes.  The 
beginner  can  hardly  hope  to  demonstrate  all  satisfactorily  on  one 
specimen.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  employ  a  young  lean  ani- 
mal, in  order  that  fat  may  not  obscure  the  nerves  and  that  the  con- 
nective tissue  may  not  be  so  tough  as  to  render  the  tracing  of  fine 
nerves  impossible.  The  general  directions  for  dissecting  nerves 
given  in  §§  1008,  1037,  should  be  faithfully  followed.  Some  of  the 
nerves  may  be  traced  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other.  When- 
ever a  saw  is  employed,  it  is  best  to  protect  underlying  parts  if 
possible  by  a  cloth.  In  case  a  vessel  or  nerve  is  inadvertently  sev- 
ered, the  two  ends  may  be  slightly  lapped  and  tied  with  a  thread. 
The  nippers  employed  should  be  sharp  and  narrow  pointed  (§  146). 
In  using  the  nippers,  remove  very  small  pieces,  and  use  the  tracer 
often  to  make  sure  that  all  branches  are  pushed  aside.  Have  at 
hand  for  constant  reference  a  prepared  skull,  the  figures  of  the  skull 
(Pig.  56-62),  and  the  Tables  of  foramina  (§  562)  and  nerves  (§  1392). 

THE  ORGAJS^S  OF  SENSE. 

§  1394.  The  oi^ns  of  sense  are  the  specialized  parts  of  animals 
which,  being  acted  upon  by  objects  in  the  external  world,  are  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  the  impressions  so  received  to  the  central  ner- 
vous system  by  means  of  nervous  connections.    Huxley,  5. 

The  organs  are  five,  corresponding  to  the  five  senses. 

(A)  Cutis  and  mucosa.— The  skin,  and  mucous  membranes  near 
the  exterior  (Dalton,  A,  510).  These  are  the  organs  of  ToTich  (tac- 
tion, tactile  sensibility). 

(B)  Ijingua  (tongue),  Soft  Palate  and  Fauces. — ^These  are  the 
organs  of  Taste  (gustation,  gustatory  sensibility). 

(O)  Nasus,  nose. — Its  mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the 
maxillo-turbinals,  forms  the  organ  of  Smell  (olfaction,  olfiactory 
sensibility). 

(D)  Ocolus,  eye. — ^The  organ  of  Vision  (sight  or  visual  sensi- 
bility). 

(E)  Auris,  ear. — The  organ  of  Hearing  (audition  or  auditory 
sensibility). 

(F)  Gtoneral  Sensibility.— In  addition  to  the  special  sensibilities 
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just  named,  requiring  a  special  apparatus,  there  is  the  so  called 
general  sensibility  of  the  body.  This  is  manifested  whenever  an 
ordinary  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  in  any  part  of  its  course ; 
when  sUght,  it  is  called  feeling ;  when  more  intense,  pain. 

CUTIS— THE  SKIN. 

References.— Oraj,  A,  88 ;  Qaain,  A,  II,  211 ;  Dalton,  A,  510;  Foster  and  Langlej, 
A,  165 ;  Foster,  A,  589 ;  Lejh,  A,  350;  Strieker.  A,  79d ;  Ghaaveaa,  A,  841 ;  Chauveaa 
(FlemiDg).  A,  792  ;  Owen,  A.  Ill,  186,  610 ;  Gurlt,  A.  815  ;  Milne-Bdwards,  A,  XI.  411 ; 
BemsteiD,  A,  10  ;  Flint,  A,  881,  751. 

§  1395.  Cutis,  skin. — The  skin  or  integument  forms  the  covering 
of  the  entire  body.  It  is  elastic  and  flexible,  tough  and  dense, 
hence  well  adapted  as  a  protecting  envelope.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  various  natural  orifices. 

g  1396.   The  skin  is  composed  of  two  layers,  ectal  and  ental. 

Ectal  Layer,  Epidermis,  Cuticle. — Composed  of  nucleated  cells,  those  nearest  the  sar- 
£aoe  are  flat ;  the  deeper  ones  are  spherical  or  columnar  and  form  the  Bete  mucoaum, 
which  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin. 

The  function  of  the  epidermis  is  almost  wholly  protective,  and  it  is  devoid  of  senjd- 
bility. 

ErUal  Layer y  Derma,  Corium^  Cutis  vera  (true  skin).— The  true  skin  is  composed  of 
elastic  and  white  connective  tissue,  plain  muscles,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves. 
The  principal  function  of  the  Cutis  vera  is  tactile  sensibility  or  the  determination  of  the 
presence  and  character  of  objects  which  come  in  contact  with  the  epidermis. 

Into  it  are  implanted  the  appendages  of  the  skin — hair  and  claws,  sweat  and  sdtaceous 
glands. 

The  sweat  glands  serve  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body,  while  the 
sebaceous  glands  pour  out  upon  the  surface  an  oily  substance  which  keeps  it  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  hair  and  claws  serve  as  protectors  of  the  body.  The  lialr  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  except  at  the  tip  of  the  snout,  the  pads  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  the  hypoth- 
enar  eminences.  It  protects  the  surface  and  assists  more  or  loss  in  touch,  since  a  nervous 
filament  is  connected  with  the  implanted  end  of  each  hair.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
hairs  forming  the  protective  covering  of  the  body,  there  are  specialized  hairs  which,  from 
their  connections,  are  undoubtedly  tactile  organs.  These  are  situated,  in  the  cat,  on  the 
dorsal  lip  (Vibrisss,  Fig.  87,  88),  in  the  eyebrows  (Fig.  87, 88),  and  on  the  antebrachium 
(Fig.  76,  105,  pill  tactiles).  They  differ  from  common  hairs  in  being  longer  and  stiffer, 
but  especially  in  being  implanted  very  deeply  and  in  having  a  larger  nervous  and  vascu- 
lar supply. 

For  the  structure  and  presence  of  tactile  hairs  in  various  animals,  see  Owen,  A,  III, 
187 ;  Curtis,  L.,  i,  166;  Schoebl,  lO ;  Ranvier,  A,  918  ;  Miloe-Edwards.  A,  XI,  424.  For 
the  structure  of  the  skin  of  the  dog,  see  Stirling,  1,  465. 

LlNaUA-THB  TONGUE. 

References.— Gray,  A,  707 ;  Quain,  A,  IT,  825 ;  Dalton,  A,  468,  518 ;  Foster  and 
Langley,  A,  176 ;  Farter,  A,  586 ;  Leyh,  A,  849 ;  Strieker,  A,  862 ;  Chauveau,  A,  855, 
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850 ;  Chanvean  (Fleming),  A,  344,  818 ;  Owen.  A,  lU,  190 ;  Gnrlt,  A,  344  814 ;  Mflne- 
Edwards,  A,  XI,  487 ;  Bernstein,  A,  295  ;  Flint,  A,  759. 

§  1397.  lingua,  tongue. — ^The  tongue  is  the  principal  .organ  of 
taste  or  gustation.  It  is  a  very  movable  muscular  organ  covered 
with  mucosa  and  situated  in  the  mouth.  It  is  also  possessed  of  a 
high  degree  of  tactile  sensibility. 

Bj  its  mnscular  structure  it  takes  part  in  the  processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition 
and  in  speech.  To  it  are  distributed  three  nerves,  the  trigeminus  to  the  tip,  the  gloeso- 
pharjngeus  to  the  base  and  the  hypoglossus  to  the  muscles.  The  glossopharjngeus  is 
also  distributed  to  the  mucosa  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  hence  their 
mucosa  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  gustatory  sensibility.  The  parts  upon  the  tongue 
supposed  to  be  the  special  seats  of  gustatory  sensibility  are  the  fungiform  and  drcumml- 
IcUe  papula.    These  are  briefly  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  88,  p.  806. 

For  supposed  gustatory  structures  in  the  epiglottis  of  the  dog  and  cat,  see  Schofield, 
7, 475. 

Demonstration. —The  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue  may  be  made  out  by  such  a 
section  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  88.  The  papillie  may  be  seen  on  such  a  section,  but  better 
on  a  tongue  which  has  been  removed  with  the  mandible.  The  nervous  supply  of  the 
tongue  may  be  determined  by  following  the  general  directions  for  the  dissection  of  nerves ; 
see  also  Fig.  107,  §  1008.  and  for  the  vagus  and  sympathic  (§  1037). 

NASUS— THE  NOSE. 

References.— Oray.  A.  710  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  664  ;  Dalton,  A,  517 ;  Foster  and  Langley, 
A,  176 ;  Foster,  A,  584  ;  HyrtI,  A,  885  ;  Leyh,  A,  349 ;  Strieker,  A,  792  ;  Chauveau,  A, 
466,  863  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  489,  815  ;  Owen.  A,  III,  204 ;  Gurlt,  A.  814 ;  Milne- 
Edwaids.  A,  XI,  453  ;  Bernstein,  A,  285  ;  Flint,  A.  754. 

§  1398.  Nasus,  nose. — In  Fig.  C9  and  88  are  shown  longitudinal  sections  of  the  nasal 
passages.  It  will  be  seen,  especially  in  Fig.  88,  that  there  is  a  tolerably  direct  passage 
from  the  prcBnaris  to  the  pa^naris  through  the  so  called  meatus  veniralis  (inferior). 
Dorsad  of  the  meatus  ventral  is  are  the  turbinated  bones  which  are  most  intricately  con- 
voluted. 

The  membrana  Schneideriana  is  the  mucosa  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Through  the  com- 
paratively minute  spaces  formed  by  the  scrolls  of  the  turbinated  bones,  the  air  may  pass 
from  the  pne-  to  the  postnaris,  but  its  movement  is  much  slower  than  when  passing 
through  the  meatus  ventralis.  The  forms  of  the  turbinated  bones  and  the  passages 
through  them  may  be  well  seen  by  transecting  a  cat's  bead  just  cephalad  of  the  mesal 
canthi  of  the  eyes  (§  1400).  Through  the  lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  60)  pass  the  olfactory 
nerves  to  be  distributed  to  the  mucosa  upon  the  ethmo-turbinals ;  this  mucosa  is  the  seat 
of  the  olfactory  sensibility  proper,  that  is,  of  the  appreciation  and  distinction  of  perfumes 
and  odors.  The  mucosa  of  the  maxillo-turbinals  and  meatus  ventralis  is  supplied  by  ner- 
vous filaments  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  1st  or  opththalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus 
and  possesses  sensibility  more  like  that  of  the  skin.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  pungent 
vapors  of  such  substances  as  ammonia. 

The  nervous  supply  of  the  nose  may  be  determined  by  following  the  general  directions 
for  the  dissection  of  nerves  (g  1008). 

33 
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OCULUS— THE  EYE  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

General  References.— Gray,  A,  713 ;  Qnain,  A»  II,  688  ;  Dalton,  A,  510;  Foster  and 
Langley,  A,  178, 244  ;  Hjnl,  A,  891 ;  Leyh,  A,  823 ;  Straas-Daickheim,  A,  201 ;  Strieker, 
A,  802 ;  Morrell,  A,  260  ;  Chauveau,  A,  862  ;  Chaiiveau  (Fleming),  A,  817  ;  Owen,  A.  Ill, 
246 ;  Foster.  A,  510 ;  Gorlt,  A,  775  ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XII,  94  ;  Bernstein,  A,  48 ;  Flint, 
A  ;  Le  Conte,  A. 

IntirumenU  and  Material. — Scalpel ;  arthrotome ;  fine  and  coarse  scissors ;  fine  and 
coarse  forcex>s ;  tracer ;  flexible  blow-pipe ;  nippers  ;  tripod  lens ;  beaded  bristles  ;  skall 
prepared  as  in  Fig.  56. 

§  1399.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  sight  (§  1394,  D). 
It  is  situated  in  the  orbital  fossa  (Fig.  56),  which  in  the  cat  is  in- 
complete. 

In  connection  with  the  eye  proper  are  certain  appendages  which 
protect,  lubricate  and  move  the  eyeball. 

APPENDAGES  OP  THE  EYE. 

§  1400.  Palpebrae,  eyelids. — ^The  eyelids  are  modified  folds  of 
skin  which  protect  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  eye.  There  are  two 
for  each  eye,  which  from  their  position  are  called  respectively  the 
dorsal  (upper)  and  ventral  (lower)  lid.  Their  ectal  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  hair,  but  there  are  no  eyelashes  ;  their  ental  surface,  that 
next  the  eyeball,  is  lined  with  a  smooth  mucous  membrane,  the 
conjunctiva  (Fig.  126,  cnjct.). 

The  two  points  where  the  eyelids  meet  are  called  the  canthi  or 
angles  of  the  lids ;  a  mesal  (inner)  or  Tiasal  and  a  lateral  (outer)  or 
temporal  canthus. 

Dissection  of  the  Lids. — Make  an  incision  through  the  skin 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  a  point  opposite  the  base  of  the  ear, 
and  then  transversely  to  the  dorsimeson.  Then  make  an  incision 
from  the  lateral  canthus  directly  caudad  to  the  transverse  incision. 
Reflect  the  ventral  eyelid  and  the  skin  nearly  to  the  mesal  canthus, 
noting  that  the  smooth  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva)  lining  the 
lid  is  continuous  with  the  covering  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  126). 

§  1401.  Meibomian  Glands. — Grasp  the  free  edges  of  the  lids 
and  evert  them.  On  the  mucous  membrane  there  will  be  seen 
many  parallel,  broad,  yellowish  lines,  extending  from  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  for  about  2  mm.  (Fig.  126).  These  are  the  Meibomian 
glands.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  substance  which  is  poured  out 
upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  through  minute  orifices ;  these  may  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  slight  elevations  by  employing  a  tripod  magnifier. 
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§  1403.  Membrana  niotitans,  third  eyelid  (Fig.  126).  —  The 
third  eyelid  is  a  fibrons,  crescent-shaped  organ  situated  at  the  mesal 
canthus  between  the  eyelids  proper  and  the  eyeball.  Both  of  its 
surfaces  are  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Its 
cephalic  edge  is  free  and  dark  bordered,  its  caudal  edge  is  flexibly 
attached  to  the  eyeball  (Fig.  126). 

The  office  of  the  membrana  is  to  keep  the  eye  free  from  dust. 
The  genenlization  made  by  Chauveau,  A,  is,  ^^That  it  is  most 
developed  in  animals  that  are  unable  to  use  their  cephalic  limbs 
for  removing  foreign  particles  from  the  eye." 

DeTrtonstraiion, — The  movement  of  the  membrana  dex)ends  upon 
that  of  the  eyeball,  not  upon  the  action  of  special  muscles.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  striated  muscular  fibers  in  the  band  of  connec* 
tive  tissue  passing  from  the  rectus  ventralis  to  the  membrana  as 
shown  in  Pig.  126.  If  the  membrana  is  not  visible,  press  upon  the 
cornea  so  as  to  force  the  eyeball  farther  into  the  orbital  fossa,  and 
it  will  appear.  It  may  be  made  to  entirely  cover  the  cornea.  To 
cause  it  to  disappear,  cut  the  masseter  muscle  and  force  a  scalpel 
handle  into  the  orbital  fossa  so  as  to  push  the  eyebaU  cephalad. 

§  1403.  Iiachrymal  Apparatus. — ^This  consists  of  the  lachrymal 
or  tear  glands  and  their  ducts.  The  glands  are,  in  general  struc- 
ture, like  the  salivary  glands  (§§  788,  789).  They  are  situated  near 
the  lateral  canthi  of  the  lids. 

Demonstration.— {A)  Olandvla  tachrymalis^  lachrymal  gland 
proper. — Nip  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  and  malar  bones,  cut 
the  soft  parts  connecting  the  malar  process,  and  turn  the  end  dor- 
sad. The  lachrymal  gland  will  cling  to  the  reflected  part.  It  ap- 
pears like  the  molar  gland  (§  786),  and  is  so  formed  as  to  mold 
itself  to  the  eyeball  upon  which  it  naturally  rests. 

(B)  Olandula  Harderi. — Harder' s  gland,  situated  on  the  convex 
or  ectal  surface  of  the  membrana  nictitans,  extends  from  near  its 
attached  border  over  about  one  third  its  width  (Fig.  126).  It  is 
very  apparent  after  the  removal  of  the  eyeball  (§  1415). 

It  is  found  only  in  animals  possessing  the  third  eyelid  (Milne- 
Edwards,  A,  XII,  121). 

Lachrymal  Canal, — On  the  free  edge  of  each  eyelid,  about  3 
mm.  from  the  nasal  canthus,  is  the  opening  of  a  lachrymal  canal. 
These  canals  collect  the  tears  and  convey  them  to  the  lachrymal 
duct 

Demonstration. — ^The  openings  of  the  lachrymal  canals  may 
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be  seen  easily  by  drawing  the  eyelids  well  apart  and  looking  with  a 
magnifier  at  their  free  edges  near  the  mesal  canthas.  Insert  a 
beaded  bristle  into  each  canal. 

LachryTnal  Duct — ^This  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  two  canals 
and  extends  to  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  beginning  is  somewhat  dilated 
and  is  called  the  lachryTnal  sac. 

DeTnonstroMon. — Slightly  expand  the  prsenaris  and  pnsh  the 
beaded  bristles  mentioned  above  until  they  appear  at  the  nasal 
opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  This  opening  is  just  ventrad  of  the 
cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the  maxillo-turbinal  bone  (at  a  point 
ventrad  of  the  M  of  the  abbreviation  ''  Mxtrb."  in  Fig.  88).  The 
opening  is  quite  large  and  will  readily  receive  the  probe  of  the  tracer. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the  lachrymal  duct  throughout  its  course, 
a  bristle  should  be  put  into  it.  Then  the  head  should  be  hemi- 
sected,  and  the  duct  traced  with  nippers  and  arthrotome,  com- 
mencing at  its  nasal  termination. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  EYE. 

The  cat's  eye  possesses  12  muscles,  ten  belonging  to  the  eyeball 
(4  re€t%  4  cTioanoid^  the  trochlearis  and  the  ohliquus  ventralis\  and 
2  to  the  lidQ— orbicularis  palpebrarum  (§  1404)  and  levator  palpe- 
brcB  dorsalis  (§  1409).  Besides  the  special  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  assist  and  modify  their  movements. 

§  1404.  M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (Fig.  126,  M.  orb.  plpbr). 
— ^This  is  the  circular  muscle  surrounding  both  lids  and  serving  to 
close  them.  To  demonstrate  it,  cut  either  of  the  lids  transversely. 
Just  entad  of  the  skin  will  be  seen  the  cut  ends  of  a  thin  layer  of 
pale,  striated  muscular  fibers.  The  fibers  are  plentifully  mixed 
with  elastic  and  white  connective  tissue. 

For  the  M.  levator  palpebrae  dorsalis,  see  §  1409. 

§  1405.  Exposure  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eyeball. — ^These  as 
well  as  the  levator  palpebrce  are  within  the  orbital  fossa.  To  expose 
them,  cut  with  nippers  the  two  ends  of  the  zygoma  (Fig.  56\  Grasp 
the  orbital  process  with  the  forceps  and  lateriduct  it.  At  the  same 
time  sever  the  soft  parts  close  to  the  bone  with  an  arthrotome,  so 
that  the  zygoma  can  be  removed.  Remove  the  temporal  and  mas- 
seter  muscles  by  grasping  their  cephalic  edge  and  severing  the 
attachments.  In  doing  this,  be  very  careful  not  to  include  any  of 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  eye.  After  these  muscles  are  removed, 
nip  away  half  of  the  mandible  ;  then  remove  the  part  of  the  maxilla 
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oontaining  the  molar  and  the  last  or  laigest  prsemolar  tooth.  This 
will  expose  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  eyeball  and  a  muscle  (ptery- 
goid) extending  obliquely  from  the  mandible  to  the  floor  of  the 
orbit.  There  is  also  brought  clearly  into  view  the  superior  max- 
illary artery  and  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  5th  nerve. 
Both  extend  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  laterad  of  the  eyeball  to  the 
infraorbital  foramen  (Fig.  60,  Fm.  inf.  or.),  from  which  point  they 
are  called  infraorbital  artery  and  nerve.  They  should  be  carefully 
removed.  Two  of  the  Inuscles  of  the  eyebaU  will  appear,  M.  rectos 
ventralis,  M.  rectus  lateralis.  Raise  the  eyebaU  somewhat  with 
a  scalpel  handle  and  cut  the  pterygoid  muscle  at  its  origin  in  the 
floor  of  the  orbit.  Note  that  the  edges  of  the  recti  muscles  slightly 
overlap  near  their  origin,  but  separate  like  the  sepals  of  a  flower  as 
they  extend  cephalad  toward  the  eyeball.  -Separate  them,  and 
trace  first  the  M.  rectus  lateralis  to  its  attachment  on  the  eyeball, 
removing  the  loose  fibrous  substance  with  scissors.  Do  not  injure 
the  tendon  of  the  ventral  oblique  (see  §  1406). 

Pass  a  scalpel  handle  entad  of  the  free  edge  of  the  muscle,  raise 
it  and  free  it  from  the  underlying  tissue  with  a  tracer.  When  free, 
raise  the  muscle  by  the  scalpel  handle  and  make  it  tense.  It  will 
be  seen  to  terminate  in  a  broad  ribbon-like  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  at  the  caudal  margin  of  the  white  zone  of  the  eye- 
ball (Fig.  126,  Z.  a.). 

§  1406.  M.  obliquus  ventralis  (inferior),  the  ventral  or  inferior 
oblique  muscle. — In  clearing  away  the  fibrous  tissue  from  the  ball 
to  expose  the  lateral  rectus,  this  muscle  also  wiU  be  exposed.  It 
appears  as  a  circular  band  overlapping  the  ventral  rectus.  Sepa- 
rate the  body  of  the  muscle  from  the  other  tissues,  and  lift  it  up 
with  the  scalpel  handle  as  for  the  lateral  rectus,  and  it  will  be  seen 
to  insert  itself  by  a  broad  tendon  along  the  edge  and  cephalad  of 
the  tendon  of  the  lateral  rectus.  The  tendons  of  these  two  muscles 
form  a  right  angle.  Eaise  the  eyebaU  with  a  scalpel  handle  and 
trace  the  ventral  oblique  to  its  origin  from  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
maxilla  just  laterad  of  the  Os  lachrymale  (just  laterad  of  the  "h  " 
of  the  abbreviation  "  O.  Ich."  in  Fig.  56). 

§  1407.  M.  rectus  ventralis  (inferior),  (Fig.  126,  M.  r.  vntr.).— 
This  appears  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  eyeball.  Draw  it  out  so  as 
to  show  the  attachment ;  then  dissect  the  body  of  this  muscle  as 
directed  for  the  lateral  rectus,  and  raise  it  in  order  to  note  its  inser- 
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tion  at  the  caudal  margin  of  the  white  zone  as  with  the  lateral  rec- 
tus (Fig.  126). 

§  1408.  M.  rectus  dorsalis  (superior),  (Pig.  126,  M.  r.  drsl.).— 
Cut  for  about  1  cm.,  close  to  the  bone,  the  fibrous  band  holding 
the  eyeball  to  the  postorbital  process  of  the  frontal.  Draw  the  eye- 
ball cephalad,  and  the  dorsal  rectus  wiQ  appear  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  eyeball.  Dissect  it  as  described  for  the  others  (§  1405),  and 
note  that  its  insertion  is  at  the  same  level  on  the  eyeball,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  126. 

A  considerable  band  passes  from  the  ventral  rectus  to  the  Mem- 
brana  nictitans.  This  is  composed  mostly  of  connective  tissue,  but 
with  the  microscope  a  small  number  of  muscular  fibers  may  be 

found  in  it.    It  is  thus  a  retractor  of  the  Membrana  nictitans. 

• 

§  1409.  M.  levator  palpebrsB  dorsalis  (superioris). — This  very 
thin,  slender  muscle  may  be  seen  by  grasping  some  of  the  fibrous 
substance  near  the  cornea  and  drawing  the  ball  cephalo-ventrad. 
It  is  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  dorsal  rectus  for  the  first  fourth  of 
its  length,  then  it  inclines  mesad.  Isolate  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
About  opposite  the  point  of  insertion  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  lid  (Fig.  126).  Grasp  the 
edge  of  the  dorsal  lid  and  raise  it  from  the  ball ;  then  pull  upon  the 
muscle,  and  the  traction  can  be  seen  on  the  ental  surface  of  the  lid. 

§  1410.  M.  rectus  mesalis  (intemus).  —  Divide  the  ventral 
oblique  and  sever  the  fibrous  connection  of  the  eyeball  with  the 
orbital  fossa  on  the  ventral  side  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  canal  on  the  dorsal  lid  ;  then  evert  the  Mem- 
brana nictitans  and  draw  the  eyeball  laterad.  This  will  expose  the 
mesal  rectus.  Its  attachment  to  the  eyeball  should  be  determined 
as  described  in  §  1405. 

§  1411.  M.  trochlearis  s.  obliquus  dorsalis  (superior). — This 
muscle  will  appear  mesad  of  the  rectus  mesalis.  Draw  the  eyeball 
caudad  and  laterad  and  isolate  the  muscle  from  its  origin  toward  its 
insertion.  When  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eyebaU,  it 
merges  into  a  slender  tendon  which  extends  to  a  point  a  little  cau- 
dad and  entad  of  the  mesal  canthus,  where  it  passes  through  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  ring.  This  ring  is  held  somewhat  loosely  to  the 
bony  orbit,  nearly  directly  opposite  the  origin  of  the  ventral 
oblique,  by  a  strong  fibrous  band  about  4  mm.  long  extending 
directly  dorsad,  and  a  slender  one  about  25  mm.  long  attached  to 
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the  postorbital  process  of  the  frontal  (Fig.  66,  Pre.  jh).)*  To  demon- 
strate these  bands,  draw  the  ejebaU  laterad  and  pnU  upon  the 
fibro-cartilaginons  puUey.  The  tense  lines  show  the  direction  of 
the  bands  and  serve  as  guides  in  isolating  them.  Continue  to  draw 
the  ball  laterad  and  isolate  the  tendon  of  the  M.  trochlearis  after  it 
passes  the  pulley.  Draw  it  taut  and  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  directly 
laterad  toward  the  eyeball.  It  passes  entad  of  the  M.  levator  pal- 
pebrse  and  then  expands  into  a  thin  sheet  which  is  inserted  into  the 
eyeball  at  right  angles  to  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  rectus,  as  the 
ventral  oblique  is  inserted  into  the  ball  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
rectus  (§  1406). 

§  1412.  MM.  choanoidei,  s.  M.  choanoideus,  s.  MM.  recti 
mlnores,  s.  MM.  recti  posteriores,  s.  M.  suspensor  oculi. — These 
are  four  straight  muscles  like  the  recti  proper,  but  smaller.  They 
may  be  demonstrated  by  separating  the  recti  muscles.  They  will 
be  seen  to  alternate  with  the  recti  as  they  extend  along  the  eyeball 
to  their  insertion,  which  is  by  a  broad,  thin  tendon  near  the  middle 
of  the  eyeball.  This  is  true  of  all  but  the  ventral  (inferior)  one, 
whose  tendon,  like  those  of  the  recti,  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the 
white  zone  of  the  sclerotic  (Fig.  126). 

§  1413.  Origin  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye. — All  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  described  above,  except  the  orhicvlaris  palpebrarum 
(§  1404)  and  the  ohliquus  ventralis  (§  1406),  arise  in  a  circle  sur- 
rounding the  optic  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  thus  forming  for 
it  a  muscular  sheath. 

The  levator  palpebrcB  dorsaZis  arises  near  the  sutura  fronto- 
orbito-sphenoidea,  dorsad  of  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  rectus,  which 
arises  very  near  the  foramen  opticum. 

The  trochlearis  is  in  like  manner  ectad  of  the  mesal  rectus. 

The  lateral  rectus  passes  between  the  tendon  of  the  ventral  rec- 
tus and  the  combined  tendon  of  the  choanoid  muscles  to  be  inserted 
into  the  septum  between  the  optic  and  anterior  lacerated  foramina. 

The  ventral  rectus  arises  from  the  lateral  and  ventral  aspects  of 
the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  and  just  ectad  of  its  origin  is  the 
common  tendon  of  the  four  choanoid  muscles  (Pig.  126). 

In  determining  the  origin  of  the  muscles,  the  connections  of  the 
eyeball  should  be  so  liar  separated  from  the  socket  that  one  may 
work  in  any  part  of  the  orbital  fossa  without  difficulty. 

§  1414  Action  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye. — With  the  recti  this  )8  probably  as  in 
man^  viz.,  that  thej  move  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points  according  to 
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their  attachment.  The  obliqae  moaoles  are  so  difibrently  attached  from  those  in  man  that 
the  action  could  hardly  be  the  same  (Quain,  A,  I,  277).  It  would  seem  from  the  anatomi- 
cal arrangement  that  the  ventral  oblique  would  simply  rotate  the  eyeball  laterad  and  the 
troehlearis  would  rotate  it  mesad. 

§  1415.  The  nervous  supply  is  given  in  the  Table  of  cranial  nerves  (§  1392),  distri- 
bution of  the  8d,  4th,  6th  and  7th  nerves.  The  nerves  may  be  made  out  on  a  fresh  or  alco- 
holic specimen  by  following  the  general  directions  for  dissecting  nerves  in  §§  1006, 1037. 

GLOBUS  OCULI— EYEBALL. 

§  1416.  How  to  Obtain  the  Eyeball. — The  one  exposed  in  dis- 
secting the  muscles  may  be  severed  from  the  head  by  cutting  the 
muscles  near  their  middle  and  the  optic  nerve  about  1  cm.  from  the 
baU ;  or  a  fresh  eye  may  be  exposed  as  described  for  studying  the 
muscles  (§  1406)  and  then  severed  as  just  described.  In  case  it  is 
undesirable  to  injure  the  skull,  or  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  sheep  is  to 
be  obtained,  grasp  the  lids  successively,  and  turning  the  concavity 
of  the  curved  scissors  toward  the  eyeball,  sever  the  connection  with 
the  lids.  Grasp  the  membrana  nictitans  and  draw  the  eyeball 
cephalad.  Keeping  the  concavity  of  the  scissors  toward  the  ball, 
cut  its  fibrous  and  muscular  connections  with  the  orbit ;  cut  also 
the  optic  nerve  about  1  cm.  from  the  ball. 

After  the  eyeball  is  removed,  carefully  free  it  from  all  tissue 
except  the  membrana  nictitans  and  the  lateral  and  dorsal  recti 
muscles.  These  should  be  left  to  enable  one  to  determine  the 
aspect  of  the  eye. 

§  1417.  Note  the  following :— (A)  In  form,  the  eyebaU  of  the  cat 
is  spheroidal  and  somewhat  pointed  cephalad  (Pig.  126).  (B)  The 
cephalic  third  {coTTiea^  §  1421)  is  transparent  and  continuous  with  (O) 
the  sclerotica  (§  1421),  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  ectal  wall  of  the 
eyeball.  (D)  N.  opticus^  at  the  caudal  part  of  the  eyeball  enters 
the  large  cylindrical  optic  nerve. 

§  1418.  Iris  et  Fupilla  (Pig.  126).— Upon  looking  into  the  cor- 
nea there  will  be  seen  a  golden-yellow  circular  curtain,  the  iris. 
This  curtain  is  not  complete,  but  in  the  middle  is  an  opening,  the 
pupil.  The  form  of  the  pupil  in  the  cat  is  circular  when  fuUy 
dilated,  as  in  a  cat  kiUed  with  chloroform.  When  partly  contracted 
it  is  elliptical,  but  when  fully  contracted  it  is  a  dorso-ventral  slit. 
These  various  forms  are  readily  seen  in  a  living  cat's  eye  by  trans- 
ferring the  cat  from  a  dim  into  a  brilliant  light. 

§  1419.  Images  Formed  by  the  Eye. — ^If  the  eye  is  perfectly 
fresh,  so  that  the  cornea  is  transparent,  rub  some  strong  glycerin  on 
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the  oaadal  part  of  the  sderotic  to  make  it  transpareilt ;  hold  the 
eye  with  the  cornea  toward  a  well-lighted  window  or  a  lamp  flame. 
The  image  of  the  window  or  flame  will  be  seen  on  the  caudal  aspect 
of  the  eyeball ;  the  image  is  real,  and  hence  inverted  like  that 
formed  by  a  photographer's  camera.  Raise  or  lower  the  eyeball, 
and  the  image  will  be  seen  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the 
eye  of  a  large  animal  is  used  for  this  experiment,  a  piece  must  be 
removed  from  the  caudal  part  of  the  sclerotic  on  account  of  its 
opacity. 

§  1420.  Tunic®  oculi— Coats  of  the  eye  (Fig.  126).— For  the 
study  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  eye,  a  fresh  one  may  be  used, 
but  one  hardened  in  alcohol  is  desirable,  as  such  a  one  retains  its 
form  and  the  various  parts  are  less  easily  torn  and  displaced.  To 
harden  an  eye^  cut  a  slit  in  the  sclerotic  at  one  side  and  place  the 
eye  on  absorbent  cotton  in  62  per  cent,  alcohol  for  a  day ;  then 
remove  to  95  per  cent,  for  two  days  or  more. 

Dissection. — With  forceps  and  scissors  make  an  incision  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  cornea  to  near  the  optic  nerve,  taking  care 
to  <?ut  only  through  the  waU.  Connect  the  same  two  points  by 
another  incision  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  a  segment  containing 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  globe.  In  this  seg- 
ment the  different  tunics  may  be  studied. 

§  1421.  Sclerotica  et  Cornea  (Fig.  126).— Together  these  form 
the  ectal  covering  or  framework  of  the  eyeball. 

The  sclerotic  covers  the  caudal  three  fourths  of  the  eyeball  and 
becomes  thickened  before  merging  into  the  cornea.  This  thicken- 
ing lias  the  appearance  of  a  white  band  around  the  eyeball,  and 
for  convenience  may  be  called  the  Zona  alba  (Fig.  126,  Z.  a.)  or 
white  zone.  At  the  caudal  margin  of  this  zone  are  inserted  the  recti 
muscles.    Its  width  indicates  the  length  of  the  pliccB  ciliares  (§  1422;. 

In  the  ental  wall  of  the  sclerotic  are  many  pigment  cells  {lamiTia 
fusca)^  giving  it  a  dark  appearance ;  and  on  the  line  where  it 
merges  into  the  cornea  these  pigment  cells  extend  through  to  the 
ectal  wall  of  the  sclerotic.  The  cornea  completes  the  framework  of 
the  eyeball  cephalad.  It  is  transparent  and  intermediate  in  thick- 
ness between  that  of  the  white  zone  and  the  rest  of  the  sclerotic. 

§  1422.  Ohoroidea  (Fig.  126).— The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  is 
just  entad  of  the  sclerotic.  It  is  a  vascular  coat,  but  contains  also 
much  pigment,  hence  its  dark  appearance.  With  a  tracer  separate 
the  choroid  and  sclerotic  as  shown  in  Fig.  126.    The  choroid  does 
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not  extend  ci&phalad  of  the  iris.  Opposite  the  white  zone  it  is  folded 
into  plaits  (PliceB  dliares,  Fig.  126).  There  are  about  seventy  of 
these  plaits  or  folds. 

§  1423.  Irifl. — ^The  iris,  as  stated  above,  is  the  circular  perforated 
cnrtain  caudad  of  the  cornea.  Its  caudal  surface  is  black,  its 
cephalic  a  golden  yellow,  which  gives  color  to  the  eye.  It  is  at- 
tached at  its  circumference  to  the  choroidea,  the  cornea  and  the 
sclerotic. 

§  1424.  Retina  (Pig.  126). — The  retina  is  the  ental  coat  or  tunic 
of  the  eye.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  which  are  added 
nerve  cells  and  various  other  parts  (see  Quain,  A,  11,  605).  It  is  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  organ  of  sight.  It  may  be  separated  from  the 
choroid  as  shown  in  Pig.  126  by  using  a  scalpel  handle.  Note  that 
it  is  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  until  it  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
ciliary  folds,  Ora  serrata  (Pig.  126).  Its  extension  upon  the  folds 
becomes  thin  and  is  called  the  Pars  ciliaris  retiruB.  The^entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  appears  as  a  round  white  spot,  Toacula  Iviea 
(blind  spot).  ^ 

§  1425.  Tapetuzn  (Pig.  126). — ^In  the  eye  of  the  cat,  as  in  many 
other  animals,  the  retina  does  not  contain  pigment  over  its  whole 
extent,  but  is  devoid  of  it  in  its  dorso-mesal  part.  Here  the  cho- 
roid is  brilliantly  colored,  forming  the  so  called  Tapetum.  The 
color  is  metallic  golden-blue  green.  In  this  part  of  the  choroid  is  a 
deposit  of  mineral  salts  of  calcium  which  assists  in  giving  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  to  the  cat's  eye  in  a  dim  light  (Milne-Edwards,  XII). 

§  1426.  Humor  aqueus. — The  aqueous  humor  is  a  clear  watery 
fluid  which  fills  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris  and  lens 
and  also  the  small  space  between  the  iris  and  the  plicae  ciliares  (Pig. 
126).  These  spaces  are  called,  from  their  position,  Camera  a^ruosa 
cepJialica  (anterior),  cephalic  or  anterior  aqueous  chamber  (Pig.  126, 
C.  aq.),  and  Camera  aquosa  cavdalis  (posterior),  caudal  or  posterior 
aqueous  chamber  (Pig.  126,  C.  a.). 

§  1427.  The  corpus  vitreum  or  vitreous  humor  is  a  transparent 
jelly-like  substance  occupying  the  greater  space  of  the  eyeball.  It 
is  bounded  cephalad  by  the  lens  and  ciliary  processes  and  at  all 
other  points  by  the  walls  of  the  eyeball. 

§  1428.  Lens  (lens  crystallina)— Crystalline  lens  (Pig.  126).— 
The  lens  is  the  double  convex  transparent  body  situated  between  the 
aqueous  chambers  and  the  vitreous  body.    Its  cephalic  convexity 
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is  greater  than  its  caudal. '  In  the  fresh  eye  it  is  perfectly  transpar- 
ent, and  its  ectal  part  is  soft,  while  its  ental  part  is  firmer.  In  an 
alcoholic  eye  it  is  hard  and  mostly  opaqne. 

§  1429.  Capsula  lentis  (Fig.  126,  Cpsl.).— This  is  the  sac  surround- 
ing the  lens.  Grasp  the  cut  edges  of  the  white  zone,  and  attempt 
to  spread  the  eyeball  out  flat.  There  will  be  seen  a  tense  line  pass- 
ing from  the  plicae  ciliares  to  the  edge  of  the  lens.  At  the  same 
time  look  at  the  lens,  and  there  will  be  seen  enveloping  it  a  thin 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  the  capsule.  Blow  with  a  blow- 
pipe (Fig.  19)  against  the  lens  where  the  tense  line  is  attached,  and 
the  air  will  get  between  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  thus  making  the 
latter  very  evident. 

§  1430.  Zonula  Zinnii,  s.  Ligamentum  subspensorium  (Fig.  126, 
Z,  Z.). — ^This  is  the  fibrous  connection  of  the  lens  capsule  with  the 
plicse  ciliares.  By  pulling  upon  the  lens  capsule  and  the  sclerotic, 
this  suspensory  ligament  will  be  seen  attaching  itself  to  the  Olliary 
plica  (Fig.  126). 

Preparation  of  Fig.  126. — A  cat's  head  was  removed  and  frozen  solid.  The  skin  was 
cut  with  a  scalpel  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
tion. Then  the  section  was  made  with  a  fine  tooth  hack-saw  (fig.  21).  Tiie  debris  was 
removed  by  carefully  scraping  with  a  scalpel,  and  the  outlines  were  obtained  imtnMiately 
by  means  of  a  photographer's  camera.  The  relative  position,  size,  insertion  and  origin  of 
the  muscles  were  obtained  by  subsequent  careful  dissection  on  several  specimens.  The 
form  of  the  eyeball  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  were  verified  on  six  eyes  by  carefully 
removing  and  freezing  them  and  then  making  sections  with  a  watch-spring  saw. 

The  ^gU/ca  ciliares  (P.  c.)  are  about  70  in  number,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  shown 
distinctly  only  a  few  of  them  were  drawn.  The  ciliary  musde  in  the  cat  has  not  been  sat- 
isfSactorily  worked  out,  hence  its  limits  and  size  have  not  been  clearly  indicated  in  the  figure. 
On  the  ventral  side  the  retina  and  cboroidea  are  shown  as  separated  from  the  sclerotica 
and  from  each  other.  Finally,  the  muscles  of  the  head  doeely  related  to  the  M.  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  have  not  been  indicated. 

Description  of  Fig.  X26.~Camera  aquosa  posterior  (C.  a.).— The  posterior  (caudal) 
aqueous  chamber.    It  is  situated  between  the  Zonula  Zinnii  and  the  iris. 

Camera  aquosa  anterior  (C.  aq.).~The  anterior  (cephalic)  aqueous  chamber.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  lens,  iris  and  cornea. 

Canalis  Schlemmii  (Cn.  Shim.).— The  canal  of  Scblemm  in  the  cat  is  double  and  often 
triple.     It  is  a  venous  sinus. 

Capsula  (Cpsl.). —Capsule  of  the  lens.  This  is  an  elastic  sac  completely  indosing  the 
lens.    To  it  is  attached  the  suspensory  ligament  or  zone  of  Zinn. 

Cboroidea,  s.  Tunica  vasculosa. — This  is  the  dark  brown  membrane  composed  chiefly 
of  blood  vessels  and  lying  between  the  sclerotica  and  retina.  It  extends  cephalad  to  the 
iris.  Opposite  the  zona  alba  of  the  sclerotica  the  cboroidea  is  plaited  or  folded,  forming 
the  plieas  ciliares  or  ciliary  processes. 

Conjunctiva  (Cnjct.). — ^The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucosa  lining  the  lids,  covering  both 
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Fia.  136.— DoHBO-TERTKAL  (Vertical^  Section  of  the  Cat's  Left  Btz,  in  situ. 
X  about  3.5. 

BQrfaees  of  the  membniiB  nlctitaoB  and  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  efeball.  It  >s  indicated 
bj  obliqne  cross  It  nee. 

Cornea. — The  transparent  cephalic  part  of  the  eyeball.  It  Is  a  continnatlna  of  the 
sclerotica.    Tlieir  junction  is  indicated  b;  a  dar'f  band. 

Foramen  opticum  (Fm.  op.).— Foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  (Fig,  67.  g  063). 

Fommen  lacerum  anterius  (Fm.  I.  a.)  «,  Fissura  aphenoidalis. — A  great  mtaj 
(tmctures  traverse  this  foramen  (g  632).  and  from  its  lateral  mil  arise  the  ventral  rectus 
and  the  choanold  mnaclea. 

Foramen  rotundnm  (Fm.  rt.),  (%  S32). 

Gtandula  Meibomiana  (Gl.  H.).— The  Meibomian  glands  (§  1401)  pour  oat  a  Beba> 
ceona  aalwtance  on  the  edge  of  the  lids. 
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Glandula  Harden  (GL  Harder). — ^A  Bmall  lachrymal  glaod  poaring  out  a  lubricator 
on  the  ental  or  concave  snrlaoe  of  the  Mb.  nietUans  (g  1408,  B). 

Iris. — This  is  the  contractile  diaphragm  just  cephalad  of  the  lens.  Its  cut  edges  are 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  it  is  represented  as  dilated  to  a  circle  (g  1418).  Its  muscles  are 
of  the  unstriped  variety,  yet  they  act  rapidly  and  appear  as  if  almost  voluntary  in  the  cat. 

Lens. — The  lens  in  the  cat  is  double  convex  as  in  man,  but  unlike  the  human  lens, 
that  of  the  cat  is  the  more  convex  cephalad  (§  1428). 

Macula  lutea  (McL). — This  is  the  white  or  blind  spot  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  it  enters  the  eyeball. 

Membrana  (Mb.)  nictitans. — ^This  is  the  internal  or  third  eyelid.  It  bas  a  black  free 
border  (§  1402). 

Mucosa. — ^Mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

M.  ciliaris  (M.  c). — The  ciiiary  muscle.  This  is  attached  lo  the  sclerotica  and  cho- 
roidea.  By  its  contraction  and  relaxation  the  lens  is  made  more  or  less  convex,  and  hence 
accommodates  the  eye  for  near  or  distant  objects.  The  limits  of  this  muscle  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined  in  the  cat. 

M.  levator  palpebre  dorsalis  (M.  Iv.  plpbr.). — The  elevator  of  the  dorsal  (superior, 
upper)  lid  is  a  slender  muscle.    It  must  be  greatly  aided  by  the  ectal  muscles  of  the  head. 

M.  rectus  dorsalis  (superior),  (M.  r.  drsl.). — The  dorsal  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  is  cut  longitudinally,  hence  its  tendon  is  seen  on  edge. 

M.  rectus  lateralis  (extemus),  (M.  r.  Itrl.). — The  muscle  is  cut  and  reflected  ventrad 
to  show  its  origin  from  the  bony  septum  between  the  Fm.  op.  and  Fm.  1.  a.,  and  also  that 
it  is  between  the  tendon  of  the  ventral  rectus  and  the  common  tendon  of  the  choanoid 
muscles  (§  1406). 

M.  rectus  ventralis  (inferior),  (M.  r.  vntr.). — The  ventral  rectus  has  been  divided 
longitudinally  and  is  seen  on  edge.    Its  origin  is  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the  Fm.  1.  a. 

M.  choanoideus  mesalis  (M.  ch.  m.). — The  tendon  of  this  muscle  crosses  the  optic 
nerve  as  shown. 

M.  choanoideus  dorsalis  (M.  ch.  drsl.). — This  muscle  and  its  tendon  are  seen  on  edge. 

M.  choanoideus  lateralis  (M.  ch.  1.). — The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  seen  in  its  width. 

M.  choanoideus  ventralis  (M.  ch.  vntr-.). — ^The  ventral  of  the  choanoid  muscles. 
The  common  tendon  of  the  choanoids  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  as  it  goes  to  its 
origin  from  the  Fm.  1.  a.  (§  1418). 

M.  obliquus  ventralis  (inferior),  (M.  oblq.  vntr.). — ^The  cut  end  of  the  ventral  oblique 
muscle  (g  1406). 

M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (M.  orb.  plpbr.). — The  cut  ends  of  this  drcular  muscle 
are  shown  in  each  lid.  The  ectal  muscles  of  the  head  mingle  with  this,  but  they  are 
omitted  from  the  figure. 

M.  pterygoideus. — This  corresponds  to  the  external  pterygoid  of  man.  It  passes  from 
the  0.  palatinum  to  the  mesal  side  of  the  mandible  (Straus-Durckheim,  A,  II,  317). 

N.  maxillaris  superior  (N.  mx.  spr.). — ^T^e  second  division  of  the  trigeminus  nerve. 
Its  distribution  is  given  in  the  Table  (§  1302). 

N.  opticus  (N.  op.).— The  optic  nerve  is  seen  traversing  the  optic  foramen  on  its  way 
to  the  eyeball.    It  is  surrounded  by  dura  which  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotica. 

Ora  serrata  (Ora  sr.). — The  retina  ot  the  beginning  of  the  ciliary  plic»  becomes  thin, 
and,  as  in  man  it  is  somewhat  indented,  it  is  called  ora  serrata.  The  serrated  appearance 
is  not  marked  in  the  cat.  The  retina  is  very  thin  from  the  ora  to  the  tips  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  where  it  ceases.    This  part  of  the  retina  is  called  the  pars  ciliaris  retin»  (g  1424). 

O.  frontis.— The  frontal  bone  (§  616). 

O.  orbito-sphenoideum  (O  orsph.),  (g  515). 
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Palpebra.  dorsalis. — ^The  dorsal  (tmpeiior  flr  «npei)  egwUd.  The  doraal  lid  does  not 
oontain  a  tarsal  cartilage  as  in  man  (Qoain,  A,  II,  584)^  and  IImbb  aiv  oo  eyelashes  (dlia), 
(§  1400). 

Palpebra  ventralis  (Plpbr.  ▼ntr.). — ^The  ventral  (inferior)  or  lower  lid,  like  the  donri, 
possesses  no  lashes  (§  1400). 

Piti  tactiles. — ^Tactile  hairs.  The  bulb  of  one  is  shown  to  indicate  its  great  size  and 
deep  implantation  (§  1896). 

Plicae  ciliares  (P.  c.) «.  processos  dliares,  ciliary  plice  or  processes. — They  are  foldings 
of  the  choroidea.  The  abbreviation  is  written  on  one  shown  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  approx- 
imately triangular  in  outline,  and  to  its  tip  is  attached  the  eonula  ofZinn,  and  into  it  pass 
many  strong  bands  forming  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  folds  bifurcate  caudad 
and  gradually  merge  into  the  general  surface  of  the  choroid  (§  1422). 

Retina. — The  nervous  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  ental  of  the  three  coats.  In  the 
figure  its  cut  edge  is  crossed  by  lines,  and  on  the  ventral  side  it  is  drawn  away  from  the 
choroid  and  toward  the  center  of  the  eye  (§  1424). 

Sclerotica. — ^This  with  the  cornea  forms  the  octal  coat  of  the  eye.  In  the  cat  it  is 
very  thin  except  opporate  the  iris  and  ciliary  plic».  Here  it  is  thickened  and  has  been 
termed,  provisionally.  Zona  aXba  (§  1421). 

Tapetum. — The  brilliantly  colored  part  of  the  ental  sur&ce  of  the  choroidea  (§  1425). 

Vitreum. — ^The  vitreous  body  or  vitreous  humor.  It  fills  the  entire  space  caudad  of 
the  lens  and  zonula  of  Zinn.  It  is  clear  and  somewhat  jelly-like.  The  canal  of  Petit  is 
merely  an  interval  between  the  vitreum  and  the  zonula.  As  it  is  not  supposed  to  exist 
during  life,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  in  the  sections  of  the  frozen  eye,  it  has  been 
omitted. 

Zona  alba  (Z.  a.). — This  is  a  thickening  of  the  sclerotica  giving  firmness  to  the  eye- 
ball.   Into  its  caudal  edge  are  attached  the  recti  muscles  (g§  1407, 1408). 

Zonula  Zinnii  (Z.  Z.)  %.  Ligamentum  suspensorlum  lentis.— The  suspensory  ligament 
in  the  cat  is  attached  to  the  lens  capsule  at  the  edge  of  the  lens  and  passes  not  only  to  the 
summits  of  the  ciliary  processes,  but  into  their  substance  as  shown  in  the  figure.  More- 
over, there  is  an  especially  strong  part  of  the  ligament  opposite  the  summit  of  each  ciliary 
process. 

AURIS— ORQANUM  AUDITUS— EAR.    (Fig.  127,  128.) 

General  References.— Gray,  A.  729  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  626  ;  Dalton,  A,  564 ;  Flint,  A  ; 
Foster  and  Langley.  A,  201  ;  Foster,  A,  574  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  413  ;  Leyh.  A,  888 ;  Strieker,  A, 
960  ;  Chauveau,  A,  880  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  846  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  236  ;  Gurlt,  A,  79, 
799 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XII.  1 ;  Bernstein,  A,  164. 

Instruments  and  Material.  —  Watch  spring  saw ;  nippers  ;  dissecting  instruments 
(§  181) ;  tripod  magnifier  ;  15  per  cent,  glycerin  ;  cat's  head  ;  macerated  skull  prepared  as 
in  Fig.  57. 

§  1431.  Auris,  ear.— This,  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  cat  as  in 
the  higher  animals  generally,  is  composed  of  three  parts,  two  of . 
which  (labyrinth  and  tympannm)  are  completely  encased  in  bone. 

(A)  Auris  ectalis  (externa),  ectal  or  external  ear. — ^This  includes 
the  external  ear,  commonly  so  called,  which  is  partly  cartilaginous, 
and  the  meatus  auditorius  ectalis  (extemus),  a  i)artly  bony  canal 
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leading  to  the  membraDa  tympanL  Both  are  lined  with  skin,  which 
extends  also  over  the  membrana  tympani. 

(B)  Tympaniun  s.  Aoris  media  (Fig.  127). — The  middle  ear  is  an 
elliptical  cavity  in  the  bone,  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  ear  and  their  muscles  and  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  nerve.  Into  it  opens  the  Eustachian  canal  (Fig.  68,  88),  which 
puts  it  into  communication  with  the  pharynx. 

(O)  Ijabyrinthus  8.  Auris  entails  (interna),  (Fig.  127). — The 
ental  (internal)  ear  oir  labyrinth  is  the  sentient  portion  of  the  ear. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  a  common  cavity  {vestibtUum),  from  which 
extend  the  other  two— in  one  direction  the  canales  semicirciUares, 
in  the  other  the  cochlea.  In  the  living  body  the  cavity  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  is  closed  and  lined  with  a  thin  periosteal  membrane,  but  in 
the  macerated  skull  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  fenestra  ovalis  put  it 
into  communication  with  the  tympanum. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  head  of  a  young  cat  and  wash  away 
the  blood. 

§  1432.  Auris  eotalis. — The  external  ear.  The  outer  prominent 
part  turns  its  concave  surface  latero-cephalad.  Note  its  flexibility 
and  elasticity,  also  the  little  pocket  on  its  lateral  border  (Fig.  87). 
Spread  the  edges  apart.  Note  the  numerous  ridges  and  winding 
ways,  and  that  it  is  only  partiaUy  covered  by  conspicuous  hairs. 
At  its  latero-ectal  aspect  is  the  opening  into  the  Meatus  auditorium 
ectaliSj  the  walls  of  which  are  firm  and,  near  its  termination,  bony. 

Bemove  the  mandible,  os  hyoides,  tongue  and  larynx,  also  the 
skin  from  one  side,  including  the  external  ear.  Then  isolate  the 
facial  (7th)  nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the  Fm.  stylo-mastoideum  (Fig. 

67,  Fm.  stm.).  Partially  isolate  also  the  Eustachian  canal.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  will  be  exposed  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  by  slitting  the 
soft  palate  lengthwise  and  turning  the  flaps  aside.  From  this  point 
the  canal  extends  cando-laterad  to  the  bony  Eustachian  tube  (Fig. 

68,  Cn.  Eu.).  Remove  from  around  the  bulla  (Fig.  57)  everything 
except  the  Eustachian  canal  and  the  facial  nerve.  Cut  the  carti- 
laginous part  of  the  meatus  where  it  joins  the  bony  part,  but  do 
not  allow  the  instrument  to  enter  the  latter. 

§  1433.  Membrana  tympani  (Fig.  127).— Place  the  head  in  a 
good  light  and  look  into  the  bony  ectal  meatus.  A  nearly  trans- 
parent membrane  will  be  seen,  the  Membrana  tympani.  It  sep- 
arates the  ectal  ear  from  the  tympanum.  Note  the  white  rod  (handle 
of  the  malleus)  extending  across  its  dorsal  third. 
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§  1434.  Tympannm  s.  Auris  media. — With  nippers  remove  the 
wall  of  the  mesal  chamber  of  the  tympanic  bulla  (Fig.  68),  and 
note  the  delicate  membrane  lining  it,  also  the  bony  septum  (Fig.  68, 
Spt.  tym.)  separating  this  chamber  from  the  tympanum  proper 
except  at  a  point  directly  ventrad  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  where  it 
is  notched,  thus  forming  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
chambers  of  the  bulla  (Fig.  58).  Carefully  remove  the  septum  with 
nippers  and  use  the  scissors  for  cutting  its  lining  membrane,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  removed  by  inadvertence.  Holding  the  head  in 
the  hand,  allow  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  tympanum  from  various 
directions.  Note  the  attachment  •  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  a 
ring  of  bone  terminating  the  ectal  bony  meatus,  and  that  the  mem- 
brane is  conical  in  form,  the  apex  projecting  into  the  tympanum. 

§  1435.  Canalis  Eustachiana  (Fig.  68,  88).  — This,  as  stated 
above  (Fig.  88),  is  the  canal  connecting  the  pharynx  and  tympa- 
num. Insert  a  beaded  bristle  into  the  pharyngeal  opening  (Fig.  88) 
and  it  will  appear  at  the  tympanic  opening  in  the  cephalic  part  of 
the  tympanum,  just  dorsad  of  a  projecting  shelf  of  bone. 

Ossicola  anditns,  Bones  of  the  Ear  (Fig.  137). — ^There  are  three 
of  these,  malleus,  incus  and  stapes,  extending  in  a  chain  from  the 
membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

§  1436.  Malleus,  hammer  (Fig.  127).— The  malleus  is  the  first 
of  the  chain  of  ear  bones.  Its  handle  stretches  partly  across  the 
membrana  tympani.  With  the  tracer  move  the  handle ;  it  will 
sway  but  littie.  Note  that  the  neck  and  head  of  the  malleus  form 
an  angle  with  the  handle,  and  that  attached  to  a  small  cylindrical 
process  of  bone  arising  from  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  neck,  is  the 
short  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  (the  M.  Eustacliianus 
of  Straus-Durckheim,  A,  11,  200).  This  muscle  is  nearly  spherical 
and  occupies  a  concavity  slightly  cephalad  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
The  fossa  may  be  seen  on  a  prepared  skull.  With  scissors  cut  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  and  then  the  dorsal  part  of  the  bony  ring  sup- 
porting the  membrana  tympani,  and  carefully  remove  the  malleus 
adhering  to  the  membrana.  Note  the  rounded  head  of  the  malleus 
and  also  the  long  flat  process  (processus  gracilis)  arising  ftt)m  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  neck. 

§  1437.  Incus,  anvil  (Fig.  127). — This,  the  second  of  the  chain 
of  bones,  resembles  a  molar  tooth  with  two  divergent  fangs  rather 
than  an  anvil  (Quain,  A,  n,  631).  To  expose  it,  remove  the  cephalic 
part  of  the  tympanum  and  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.    Examine 
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under  a  strong  light  with  a  magnifier.  Note  the  larger  part  with  its 
concavity  for  articulation  with  the  malleus  and,  extending  ventro- 
mesad,  a  slender  process  which  articulates  with  the  stapes.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  magnifier,  and  with  a  tracer  sever  the  connection 
with  the  stapes ;  then,  by  moving  the  incus  slightly,  it  will  be  seen 
to  occupy  the  caudal  part  of  an  elongated  fossa  caudo-laterad  of  the 
one  occupied  by  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  shorter  process 
(fang)  is  held  in  position  by  a  ligament  The  cephalic  part  of  the 
fossa  is  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Carefully  nip  away 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  fully  expose  the  longer  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  and  its  ligament. 

§  1438.  Stapes,  stirrup  (Pig.  127).— This  is  the  third  and  last  of 
the  chain  of  bones.  (The  so  called  0$  Unticvlare  between  the 
stapes  and  incus  belongs  properly  to  the  incus.)  The  narrow  part 
of  the  stapes,  termed  the  head,  articulates  with  the  longer  process 
of  the  incus,  and  its  broader  part  or  base  is  inserted  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  With  the  tracer  or  forceps  move  the  bone  slightly  from  side 
to  side,  and  there  will  be  seen  passing  caudo-laterad  the  tendon  of 
the  M.  stapedius.  Remove  the  lateral  wall  of  the  tympanum,  the 
mastoid  process,  etc.,  around  the  Fm.  stm.  (Fig.  67),  and  the  muscle 
will  be  seen  to  originate  near  the  aquseductus  Fallopii  (§  606)  entad 
of  the  7th  nerve.  On  the  prepared  skull  the  space  occupied  by  the 
stapedius  may  be  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  fossa  occupied  by 
the  incus  by  a  septum  of  bone.  After  the  muscle  is  well  made  out, 
grasp  its  tendon  and  pull  gently-  The  stapes  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis.  Note  the  small  bony  process  on  the  caudal  side 
to  which  is  attached  the  stapedius  muscle. 

LABYRINTHUS  s,  AURIS  ENTALIS  (INTERNA).    (Fig.  127.) 

§  1489.  Fenestra  rotunda  s.  Fenestra  cochlece  ;  Fenestra  ova- 
lis s.  Fenestra  vestihvZi. — These  two  gateways  to  the  labyrinth  have 
already  been  exposed.  Note  the  membrane  covering  the  fenestra 
coohlefiB.  The  fenestra  vestibuli  was  closed  by  the  base  of  the 
stapes  and  its  connecting  soft  parts.  These  foramina  oi)en  respect- 
ively on  the  summit  and  side  of  the  cylindrical  cochlear  eminence. 

§  1440.  Cochlea. — The  cochlea  is  situated  mainly  in  the  cylin- 
drical elevation  at  the  caudo-lateral  aspect  of  which  is  found  the 
Fenestra  rotunda  s.  cochleae.  It  consists  obviously  of  the  tapering 
canals  (soalad)  separated  by  a  lamina  of  bone  (lamina  spiralis,  Fig. 
128).    These  scalse  are  coiled  about  a  central  piece  (modiolus),  some- 
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thing  like  the  shell  of  a  snail.  The  large  end  of  the  canal  is  visible 
through  the  membrane  covering  the  Fenestra  rotnnda,  and,  since  it 
faces  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  caUed  Scala  tympani.  The  other 
canal  opens  into  the  vestibule  and  is  caUed  the  8cala  vestibvli. 

To  demonstrate  the  parts  of  the  cochlea,  rest  the  head  on  the 
occiput,  and  with  a  watch-spring  saw  make  a  section  across  the 
cochlear  eminence  so  that  the  Fenestra  vestibuli  is  divided  in  half. 
If  a  watch-spring  saw  is  not  at  hand,  one  may  employ  the  nippers. 
Remove  the  fragments  made  by  the  saw  or  the  nippers  by  blowing 
with  the  blowpipe.  This  will  expose  the  vestibule,  a  cross  section 
of  the  cochlea  and  the  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli.  The  appear- 
ance shown  in  Fig.  127  will  be  seen,  except  that  the  membranous 
part  of  the  septum  may  be  torn.  The  direction  of  the  cochlea 
beyond  the  vestibule  is  nearly  in  a  line,  connecting  the  centers  of 
the  foramen  jugulare  et  ovale  (Fig  57),  and  if  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  cochlear  eminence  be  removed  along  such  a  line,  the  cochlea 
will  be  exposed  and  a  clear  view  obtained  both  of  the  Lamina  spi- 
ralis and  the  Modiolus  or  center  piece  around  which  the  coils  are 
made. 

To  remove  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cochlear  eminence;  press  a 
blunt-pointed  scalpel  or  arthrotome  against  the  wall  of  the  scala 
tyrapani  and  pry  carefully.  Usually  it  will  come  off  without  the 
least  difficulty.  The  exposed  cochlea  will  look  like  a  cork- screw. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  lamina  spiralis 
which  forms  a  partition  between  the  two  scalae,  there  will  appear  a 
complete  waU  of  bone  separating  the  different  whorls. 

In  the  center  of  the  modiolus  is  a  cavity  or  canal,  and  the  lamina 
spiralis  is  perforated  by  many  small  holes,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  sieve,  and  under  the  tripod  it  is  seen  that  through  these  the 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  pass,  to  be  distributed  to  the  sentient 
part  of  the  cochlea. 

§  1441.  Oanales  semicircalares  (Fig.  127).— There  are  three  of 
these,  each  forming  about  two  thirds  of  a  circle,  in  the  periotic  bone. 
They  are  related  somewhat  as  are  related  the  three  dimensions  of  a 
cube,  and  open  into  the  vestibule  in  pairs.  From  their  position, 
they  are  named  as  follows  in  man,  and  the  terminology  has  been 
retained  for  the  cat :  external^  superior  and  posterior.  The  exter- 
nal one  (horizontal)  is  nearly  in  a  dextro-sinistral  plane  and  sur- 
rounds a  small  fossa  nearly  caudad  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The 
superior  one  is  in  a  dorso-ventral  (vertical)  transverse  plane.    It  is 
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in  the  ridge  forming  the  caudal  boundary  of  the  Fo6sa  api)endicu- 
laris  (Fig.  69,  Fs.  ap.). 

The  posterior  semicircular  oanal  is  in  a  dorso-ventral  (vertical) 
longitudinal  plane,  just  laterad  of  the  Fm.  jgl.  (Fig.  56).  As  stated 
above,  the  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  in  pairs.  The  oi)ening  of 
one  end  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  may  be  seen  by  look- 
ing into  the  vestibule.  The  two  other  oi)enings  are  situat^  near 
the  edge  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  one  laterad  and  one  mesad  of  the 
opening  just  described.  The  mesal  one  is  the  common  opening  for 
the  posterior  and  external  canals,  while  the  lateral  one  is  for  the 
superior  and  external  canals.  These  three  openings  are  situated  in 
a  Une  connecting  the  middle  of  the  Fm.  jugulare  and  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis  (Fig.  67,  Fm.  j.,  Ft.  ov.). 

To  trace  these  canals,  remove  the  perioticum  from  the  rest  of 
the  sktill,  and,  commencing  at  the  central  or  common  opening  of 
the  posterior  and  superior  canals,  with  the  nippers  and  arthrotome 
carefully  remove  the  bony  walls  of  the  canal.  To  demonstrate  all 
the  canals  and  their  openings,  one  should  take  a  skull,  cleaned  pref- 
erably by  maceration  (§  250),  and  after  separating  the  perioticum 
from  the  rest  of  the  skull,  remove  the  wall  from  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  various  canals  (§  1441),  to  expose  them ;  then  insert 
fine  bristles  in  both  directions.  In  liiis  way  the  three  openings  of 
the  canals  may  be  found,  and  the  ends  of  two  bristles  will  be  found 
projecting  from  each  opening. 

g  1443.  Aquseductus  cochleae. — ^This  is  a  canal  through  the  perioticum  which  trans- 
mits a  vein  from  the  scala  tympani.  One  openiog  of  the  canal  is  near  the  fenestra  rotunda 
and  the  other  is  just  caudad  of  the  Meatu»  audUorius  intemus  (entails).  It  may  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  inserting  a  bristle  into  the  scala  vestibular  opening.  It  is  mentioned  so 
that  it  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  opening  of  a  semicircular  canal. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  pig,  see  Hunt,  D.,  1\  for 
the  external  ear  passages,  2  ;  and  for  the  development  of  the  middle  ear,  3. 

Figure  127  was  suggested  by  the  diagram  of  the  human  ear  given  in  Huxley  and  You- 
mans.  A,  195,  Fig.  83.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  three  parts  of  the  ear  in  their  relative 
order.  The  first  division  or  auris  eetaUs  is  removed,  except  the  bony  and  a  small  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  meatus. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  were  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper  position  and 
outlined  with  a  camera  ludda. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  127. — Aquaeductus  cochleae  (Aq.  chl.). — ^A  passage  through  the 
petrosum  for  a  vein  from  the  scala  tympani  (§  1443). 

Canalis  Eustachiana  (Cn.  Eu.).— The  Eustachian  canal  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  (§  1435). 

Canalis  semicircularis  posterior  (P.).— This  canal  is  represented  in  its  whole  length 
and  its  opening  at  one  end  with  the  external  and  at  the  other  with  the  superior  canal. 
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Pis,  127. — Duqrau  or  thk  Cat's  Right  Bab,  Ventbal  View  ;  x  about  0. 

Csnalis  lemicircularis  snperior  (S.). — Onlj  the  begiaolngs  of  tbls  are  abown.  One 
of  tbem  commenceB  In  eomtnoa  with  the  poateiior  BDd  one  with  the  eitemal  canal  (g  t4il). 

Canalla  semicircularis  externa  (E.).  Onlj  the  beginnlnga  of  tbis  canal  ara  shown, 
one  of  them  opening  with  the  snperior  and  one  with  the  poBterioi  canal  (§  1441). 

Cochlea. — This  is  represented  ob  unrolled  and  the  ventral  surface  removed  so  m  to 
expose  the  Bcale>  and  the  lamina  BpiraJie  (g  1440). 

Cutis,  the  tkin. — It  is  contlnaouB  over  the  meatas  and  becomea  very  thin  aa  It  eiteuda 
over  the  membrana  timpani  to  form  its  ectal  layer. 

FeaestTA  rotunda  (Ft.  rt.)  (.  Fetuttra  >y>eA^«a.— In  life  this  is  inclosed  h;  a  mem- 
brane.   It  leads  Into  the  scaja  tTrnpaoi  of  the  cochlea. 

Fenestra  ovalis  (Ft.  ov.)  «.  Finegtrn  ved^nli. — This  ia  the  passage  from  the  tjrmpa- 
nnm  to  the  vestibule.  In  life  it  Is  covered  by  tho  base  of  the  stapes  with  lis  coDnecling 
soft  parts. 

Incus.— The  middle  bone  of  the  ear.     It  is  also  called  ansil  and  dem  motarii  (g  1487). 

Labyrinthns.— This  is  the  third  and  last  or  sentient  part  of  the  ear.  It  is  often  called 
internal  ear. 

Lamina  apirftlis  (Lm.  spr.).— This  is  a  plate  of  bone  arising  fhtrn  the  modiolas  or  col. 
omnof  thecochlea.and  withits  membranous  contin nation  divides  the  cavitj  of  the  cochlea 
into  the  two  bcsIk  (fig.  128). 

Lteomenttim  incndis  (Lgt.  inc.).— The  ligament  holding  one  of  the  proceeses  of  the 
incus  to  the  wall  of  the  tympannm. 

Hallens.— The  first  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three. 
It  gtiaB  its  name  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  hammer.  Its  handle  stretches  partly  across 
the  Mb.  tympani. 

Meatus.— The  name  is  written  in  the  meatus  eclalis  or  passage  (rotn  the  exterior  to 
the  membrana  tympani  (g  14B2). 
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Membrana  (Mb.)  tympani. — The  membrane  is  Bomewhat  fonnel-Bbaped  as  shown. 
It  is  composed  of  three  layers,  the  skin  or  cutis  (see  cutis),  a  fibrous  central  or  intermediate 
part  and  a  continuation  of  the  tjmpsnic  mucosa.  The  latter  covers  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  and  helps  to  bind  it  to  the  tympanam,  and  is  only  partly  shown. 

M.  stapedius  (M.  stp.). — The  name  is  connected  with  the  bony  process  of  the  stapes  to 
which  the  muscle  is  attached  (§  1488). 

M.  tensor  tympani  (M.  1. 1.). — There  is  here  shown  the  bony  process  of  the  malleus 
to  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  attached  (§  1486). 

O.  lenticulare  (O.  Int.). — The  small,  nearly  cyliudrical  bone  between  the  stapes  and 
incus  (§  1488). 

Petrosum  «.  periotieum, — The  dense  bone  containing  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth  (§  510). 

Scala  vestibuli  (Scl.  vst.). — The  chamber  of  the  cochlea  opening  into  the  vestibule. 
It  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  the  membrane  of  Reiflsner  (Fig.  128). 

Scala  tympani  (Scl.  tym.).— Tliis  chamber  of  the  cochlea  is  separated  from  the  tym- 
panum only  by  membrane. 

Stapes. — ^The  last  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear.  Its  oval  base  fits  into  the  fenestra 
ovalie.    Near  its  small  end  is  a  bony  process,  to  which  is  attached  the  stapedius  muscle. 

Tympanum. — This  is  the  second  or  middle  chamber  of  the  ear  (§  1434). 

Vestibulum  (Vst.). — The  vestibule  is  the  common  chamber  of  the  labyrinth  :  from  it 
extend  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  scula  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea  (§  1431.  C). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  Z28.— Canalis  cochleae  (Cn. 
chl.). — A  division  partitioned  off  from  the  scala  vesti- 
buli by  the  membrane  of  Beissner.  It  is  separated 
from  the  scala  tympani  by  the  membrana  basilaris 
(Mb.  bs.). 

Lamina  spiralis  (Lm.  sprl.). — This  is  the  bony 

partition  between  the  two  scalse.      The  partition  is 

completed  by  the  membrana  basilaris  (Mb.  bs.).     It 

arises  from  the  modidiLS  and  through  it  passes-  the 

Fig.  128, — Transection  op  a    cochlear  nerve  (N.  chl.). 

Coil  of  thb  Cochlea.  (From         Membrana  basilaris  (Mb.  bs.)  8.  lamina  spiraiis 

Quain,  after  Henle.)  membranacea. — This  with  the  osseous  spiral  lamina 

completes  the  separation  between  the  scalse. 
The  organ  of  Corti  is  on  the  side  of  this  membrane  toward  the  canalis  cochlete ;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  it  here. 

Membrana  Reissneri  (Mb.  R.),  $.  lamina  denticulata,  s.  llmXma  laminm  spiralis.— ThvA 
membrane  divides  the  scala  vestibuli  into  two  parts  the  eanaUs  cochlea  and  the  acala  ves- 
tibuli proper. 
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TERMS  OF  DB8CRIFTI0N  (§  1443)— NIFPEBS  (§  1444)— DROFPINO-BOTTLE  OILER  (§  1445« 
Fig.  1^>— LIQUID  GELATIN  (g  1446)— OBTAmiNQ  ALCOHOL  FREE  OF  TAX  (g  1447)— 
DRYING  JARS  QUICKLT  WTTHOTTT  HEAT  (g  1448)-— SOLUBLE  BERLIN  BLUB  (g  1440) — 
BLUE  GELATIN  FOB  INJECTIONS  (g  14(H)) — OBTAINING  FROGS  AND  ICENOBRANCHI 

(gg  1451,  1452)— FiTHiNG  FROGS  (g  1458,  Fig.  130)— macbotomb  (g  1454)— brains 

OF  LOWER  VERTEBRATES  (g  1455)— USE  OF  MICA  (g  1456). 

§  1443  (§  23).  Terms  of  Description.— In  a  notice  of  the  senior 
author' s  paper  {14)  upon  the  brain  of  the  cat,  the  Medical  Eecord 
(New  York)  for  May  13, 1882,  has  the  following  :— 

"  We  feel  disposed  to  especially  endorse  his  recommendation  for 
tiie  more  general  adoption  of  such  terms  as  cephalic  and  caudal^ 
dorsal  and  dentral,  in  place  of  superior^  inferior^  posterior  and 
anterior.  The  latter  are  often  rendered  ambiguous  and  confusing 
to  the  student  on  account  of  the  natural  diflTerence  in  posture  be- 
tween man  and  other  mammals,  and  the  fact  that  the  human 
cadaver  is  usually  examined  in  a  supine  position." 

The  AmencsLU  Journal  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  (I,  Feb., 
1882),  in  a  notice  of  the  same  paper  (pp.  101-104),  and  in  other 
notices  and  editorials  (pp.  46,  50,  66),  employs  the  terms  cephalic, 
ectaly  erital,  ventral,  ven^rady  dorsal^  caudad,  cephalad,  caudo- 
cephaUid. 

The  same  terms  are  consistently  employed  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Stowell 
in  his  admirable  paper  {1)  on  the  Vagus  nerve  in  the  cat,  and  by 
our  colleague.  Prof.  J.  Henry  Comstock,  in  his  Report  for  1880  (A) 
as  U.  S.  Entomologist,  and  in  his  Guide  to  Practical  Work  in  Ento- 
mology (B) ;  in  the  latter.  Prof.  Comstock  has  made  valuable  sug- 
gestions respecting  the  whole  subject  of  toponomy,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  cephxtlic^KvA  caudal. 

g  1444  (g  146).  Nippers. — Besides  the  ordinary  sui^cal  bone  forceps,  there  are  the 
dental  "  wedge-catters/'  which  closely  resemble  the  nippers,  bnt  are  highly  polished  and 
provided  with  a  spring  for  separating  the  handles  ;  they  cost  about  $8.25. 
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%  14tS  (§  14T).   Droppli^bottle  Oiler.— A  bottle  of  the  kind  Bhovrn  In  Fig.  139,  nmd 
largely  in  microaooptcwoTk.  Is  found  to  be  b  very  conveoleDt  oilsr.     The  glue  tube  lapre- 
pued  u  dLrooted  for  glmM  c«du1b  (§  S40),  except 
thU  iX»  luge  end  Is  ellghtly  Smred  while  hot  by 
pnaaiag  it  apon  some  blnnt,  pointed  otiject. 
The  bulb  la  a  pure  rubber  nipple. 

g  144a  (g  201,  A).  Liquiil  Gelatin.  —  llie 
liquid  gelatin  referred  to  is  prepared  as  follows : 
75  graniB  of  the  beet  transtnceut  glae  1b  put  into 
«  clean  towel  And  cnuhed  with  &  hammer.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  fmlt  jar  and  100  cc.  of  com- 
mM^I  acetic  add  ponied  over  it.  After  Btand- 
iag  three  day*  or  mofo  in  a  warm  place,  there 
Bhoald  be  added  100  ce.  of  water  and  100  cc  of 
95  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  preparation  will  re- 
main liquid  at  the  oidlnarf  temperature  of  a 
aitting  ronn  (30°  C).  It  should  be  of  such  a  con- 
sistenqr  tliat  when  spread  upon  ordinary  note 
paper  it  will  dry  on  the  surface  without  pene- 
trating the  paper.  It  Mo  thick,  it  may  be  thinned 
by  adding  the  liquids  in  the  proportion  g^ven 
alx>ve,  or  <t  may  be  thickened  by  adding  glue. 
ThiB  liquid  glue  or  gelatin  may  be  osed  like 
common  muolage.  Both  are  sometlmeB  Im- 
proved by  mixing  them.  The  brush  used  moat 
be  monnied  in  qaill  or  something  that  will  not 
fubL  a  qnill  duater,  with  the  addition  of  a 
wooden  handle,  answers  very  welL 

g  1447  (g  364).  Obtaining  Alcohol  Free  of 
Tax.— (A)  The  original  bill  granted  the  ptivi-    Fia.  ISg.—DROFPiBO-BorrLE  Oilkb, 
lege  only  to  incorporated  or  chartered  inalita.  wits  Dbofpino  Tube  bemovbd  ; 

tions  ;  later  provlsionB  apply  to  all  educational  x  J!. 

iitstitutlans. 

(B)  In  the  application  and  the  bond,  the  first  n 
written  in  fall  or  an  unmistakable  abbreviation  n: 

(C)  The  bond  must  be  executed  for  a  Hum  eqa 
the  alcohol  withdrawn. 

g  1448  (§  888,  A).  To  Dry  Jars  Quickly  without  Heat.— Clean  them  property,  rinse 
them  with  rain  (or  distilled)  water,  and  let  this  drain  oft  Then  rinae  nilh  atrong  alcohol 
and  finally  with  ether.  The  eraporation  of  the  latter  will  leave  the  aurface  perfectly  dry, 
Becommended  by  F.  Lenggenhager  in  the  Druggists'  aod  Chem>Bts'  Circular. 

§  1449  (t^  386).  Solnble  Bedin  Blue.— This  form  of  Berlin  bine  Is  used  largely  In 
making  fine  injections  and  many  experiments.  Directions  for  preparing  it  are  given  in 
nearly  all  the  modem  works  on  HicTosoopy,  and,  bring  so  widely  used,  it  has  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  may  be  had  of  most  dealers  In  microecopio  materials.  It 
sboold  be  obtained  in  the  aolid  form  and  a  saturated  solution  prepared  with  diatilled  or 
lain  water.  Snch  a  solution  may  be  used  for  a  cold-flowing  injecting  mass  (g  1087),  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  glue  aa  direotod  Immediately  below. 

g  14S0,  Bine  Gelatin  for  Injections.— To  prepare  this,  soak  fine  glue  In  clean  cold 
water  until  It  becomes  soil ;  then  transfer  It  to  a  metal  dish  and  heat  over  a  water  bath 
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till  the  swollen  glae  melts,  Add  to  tliui  aboat  an  eqtml  volame  of  the  aftturatcd  Berlin 
blae  (g  14«))  solution  bentad  to  aboat  80  or  80  CeDtigrede.  Mix  tborouglilj,  nod  il  aoy 
din  IB  present,  filter  t!iroagli  fine  flannel  The  Bolntion  ma;  be  thinned  with  water.  It 
must  of  coarse  be  werrced  when  It  is  need,  and  the  animal  into  whlclt  it  Is  to  be  injected 
should  be  wanned  to  at  least  S0°  C.  The  malarial  bood  becomes  moldf  in  warm  weather, 
to  only  about  the  amount  needed  should  be  mode  At  a  given  lime. 

Injectione  with  colored  glue  are  made  precisely  as  directed  Id  g  SS9.  After  the  ii^jec- 
tion  is  finished,  allow  cold  water  to  flow  upon  the  animal  or  set  it  away  In  a  cool  place. 

§  1451  (§g  1085,  lOBl).  ObtuoiDg  Frogs  and  Menobrancbi.— Notwithatanding  the 
abundance  of  Irogs  In  certidn  localities,  tLej  are  not  alwaj 8  obtainable  when  wanted  for 
.   anatomical  and  phyeiolof^eal  purpoaee,  and  laburaCorieg  ehould  keep  a  supplf  on  hand. 

Boys  Bometimes  capture  them,  but  are  apt  to  injure  them.  Large  frogs  may  some- 
times be  bad  from  reetauronta  or  from  large  dealers  in  flsb  Iiko  £.  G.  Blackford,  of  Fulton 
Market,  New  Tork  city.  Frogs  abound  in  the  marshes  near  Montesuma,  N.  T,  and  may 
be  hod  at  a  moderate  price  from  Ur.  Fennimore  Helmer  of  that  place. 

Frogs  may  be  transported  long  distances  in  a  box  of  wet  grass  if  a  fen  ^rholes  are 
made.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  spring,  or  in  a  dark  (atertd  tank  or  vessel  tluough  wbidi 
water  fiows,  or  in  which  it  is  frequently  changed.  The  cover  ia  needed  both  to  prevent 
tlieir  escape  and  to  retard  their  vital  changes.  In  spite  of  core,  few  survive  more  than 
three  months ;  the  larger  ones  often  die  wilbin  as  many  weeks. 

%  14S2.  Jf«n<ifrraneAt  abound  in  the  lakes  of  central  New  Tork,  but  are  not  easily  taken 
with  the  net  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  supply  from  that  soarce  is 
therefore  variable.  We  have  usually  been 
able  to  obtain  them  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  short  notice  from  Mr.  Rnssel  Dee, 
of  Harmar,  Ohio.  Monobranchi  cannot 
live  long  oQt  of  water,  and  the  water  should 
be  changed  often.  For  transportation,  not 
more  than  three  should  be  put  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  they  should  be  shipped  very 
promptly.  They  may  be  kept  easily  in 
aqoaria,  especially  if  a  shelter  is  provided 
under  which  they  can  screen  themselves 
(torn  the  light. 

Alcoholic  examples  of  the  above  named 
animals,  as  well  as  of  many  other  Girma, 
domestic  and  foreign,  may  be  had  from 
the  Natural  History  Establishment  of  Prot 
H.  A.  Ward,  at  Bocheeter.  N.  T, 

§  14B8  (g  1086).  Pithing  Froga.— 
This  is  an  expeditions  and  approximately 
painless  -way  of  killing  frngn  ftrr  »natiimii»l 
and  experimental  purposes.  The  frvg  is  to 
be  grasped  as  shown  in  Fig,  130 — the  pol- 
lex  upon  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  me- 
dius,  annnlaris  and  minimus  across  the 
belly  BO  that  their  tips  are  related  to  the 
rigbt  arm  and  leg  as  represented,  and  the  Index  upon  the  head.  In  this  way  the  most 
active  and  powerful  frog  may  be  hold  securely,  but  the  giasp  may  be  aided  by  a  bit  of 
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doth.  When  first  seized,  the  caudal  end  of  the  frog  should  be  held  downward  or  away 
from  the  operator,  so  that  the  urine  may  not  be  discharged  upon  the  clothes. 

To  pith,  ventriduct  the  head  with  the  index,  and  pass  the  tip  of  the  right  index  from 
between  the  ejes  caudad  until  a  distinct  depression  is  felt  at  the  meson,  upon  a  line  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  the  caudal  margins  of  the  membrane  tympanorum.  With  a 
sharp-pointed  Charriere  scalpel,  divide  the  skin  transversely  for  about  8  mm.,  and  then 
plunge  the  scalpel  deeper  so  as  to  divide  the  "  medulla."  Respiratory  movements  cease, 
and  the  frog  is  supposed  to  be  dead  and  incapable  of  feeling. 

If  the  cephalic  portions  of  the  brain  are  wanted,  the  head  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
brain  exposed  without  delay  (§  1087) ;  or  reflex  movements  of  the  limbs  should  be  pre- 
vented by  breaking  up  the  myelon  with  the  probe  or  a  piece  of  wire  introduced  from  the 
incision  into  the  neural  canaL 

g  1454  (§  1115).  Macrotome. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  simple  apparatus  upon  which 
sections  of  the  head  or  other  parts  may  be  made  with  a  saw.  It  is,  in  efibct,  a  kind  of 
"  miter-box,"  and  is  made  as  follows  : — 

A  block  of  hard  wood  (ash,  oak,  etc.),  6  cm.  thick  and  about  18  cm.  long,  has  a  rebate 
("  rabbet  *')  cut  out  along  one  of  its  long  corners  to  a  depth  of  12  mm.,  and  is  then  accu- 
rately divided  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  pieces  are  then  to  be  screwed  securely  across  a  perfectly  level  board,  about  86  x  18 
cm.,  at  about  10  cm.  from  one  end.  The  pieces  are  to  be  separated  by  only  the  thickness 
of  the  blade  of  the  small  back  saw  (§  152)  used  in  making  the  sections,  and  the  rebate  is 
to  be  above,  toward  the  shorter  portion  of  the  board. 

At  the  right  of  the  division  between  the  blocks  (or  at  the  left  if  the  operator  is  left- 
handed)  is  to  be  placed  a  block  about  4  cm.  thick  ;  it  is  to  be  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  passing  through  a  slot  In  §  1117,  this  block  is  called  the  dide;  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  macrotome  may  be  used  not  only  for  hemisection  of  the  head,  bat  also  for  making 
frozen  sections  of  limbs  and  other  parts.  The  saw  should  be  kept  sharp,  and  clean  but 
net  oily. 

§  1455  (§  1871).  The  Brains  of  the  Lower  Vertebrates.— The  brains  of  Amphibia 
and  of  the  air-breathing  Vertebrates  (Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals)  are  readily  compara- 
ble with  that  of  the  frog  or  Menobranchus.  But  those  of  the  "  fishes  "  (sharks,  skates, 
lamprey-eels,  Ceratodus,  gar-pikes  and  Teleoets)  have  not  yet  been  homologized  satis- 
factorily, and  the  beginner  is  not  advised  to  undertake  their  examination  ;  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  may  be  gained  from  the  special  papers  by  various  writers  upon  the  brains 
of  the  several  groups  and  from  a  brief  summary  by  the  senior  author  (^6). 

§  1456  (§  818).  The  Use  of  Mica  for  Mounting  Alcoholic  Specimens.— Prof.  Leslie 
A.  Lee  has  kindly  called  our  attention  to  the  use  of  slips  of  mica  for  the  mounting  in  alco- 
hol of  preparations  which  require  some  support.  It  can  readily  be  cut  into  the  desired 
shape,  and  holes  can  be  drilled  through  which  may  be  passed  the  threads  for  supporting 
the  specimen. 

§  1457  (§§  1128, 1188, 1288).  The  Fornix.— According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Am.  Jour, 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  (I,  402),  there  are  two  fomices,  right  and  left,  one  for  each 
hemlspheTe,  as  there  are  two  finibrkB,  etc.  This  commends  itself  to  us  upon  some  grounds, 
but  the  commonly  aooepfced  view  should  not  be  hastily  abandoned. 
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In  the  following  Index,  technical  words  and  words  used  in  a  technical  sense  are 
accented  with  the  principal  accent.  In  this,  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  followed 
whenever  possible.  There  is  also  herein  given  the  etymology  of  the  technical  terms  not 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


Abbreviations  for  Parts  of  the  Brain, 

436-488. 
Abdo'men,  a  division  of  the  trunk,  86. 
ABDOM'INAL  and  thoracic  viscera,  lines  of 
incision  for  exposing,  274. 

blood  vessels,  855. 

transection,  how  to  do,  9&-101. 

viscera,  273-297. 
Abdu'cens  nerve,  origin  and  distribution,  508. 
Absorbent  cotton,  62. 

ACCESSORY  or  spinal  accessory  nerve,  ori- 
gin and  distribution,  509. 

parotid  glands,  802. 
Accuracy,  limits  to  in  description,  27. 
Acous'tic  or  auditory  nerve,  origin  and  dis- 
tribution, SOS- 
Actions  of  muscles,  202. 
Action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  519. 
Ad'ipocere,  105. 

Adjective  and  adverbial  forms,  27. 
Adrena'le,  295. 
ADVERBIAL  and  adjective  forms,  27. 

ending,  27. 
Air  cells  of  lungs,  810. 
AL'BA,  functions  of,  871. 

structure  of,  898-399. 

white  nervous  matter,  869,  472. 
Al'bicans,  472. 
AL'COUOL,  a  perfect  preservative,  118. 

absolute.  112. 

admission  of  into  abdomen,  118. 

amount  required  for  different  purposes, 
121. 

anatomical  uses  of,  112-134. 

as  a  deodorizer,  88. 

care  of,  113. 

changing  the  percentage  of,  115-116. 

coagulation  of  tissues  by,  117. 

cost  of,  113. 

crystalline  deposits  in,  123. 

deterioration  of,  122. 


AL'COHOL,  determination  of  percentage  of, 
114. 
economics  of,  117. 
filtration  of  for  clearing,  122. 
filtration  of  for  deodorisation  and  de- 
coloration, 128. 
how  to  obtain  free  of  tax  for  scientific 

purposes,  113, 535. 
inflammability  of,  114. 
injection  of  into  arteries,  119. 
injection  of  into  hollow  viscera,  119. 
injection  of  into  lungs,  119. 
injec  ion  of  into  thorax  and  abdomen, 

118. 
its  importance  and  general  character, 

112. 
measures  accessory  to   immersion   in, 

117-119. 
methyl,  or  wood  spirit,  124. 
percentage  of  required  for  brains,  etc., 

120. 
percentage  of   required  for  ligaments, 

etc.,  121. 
percentage    of  required  for  muscular 

organs,  120. 
precautions  against  fire  from,  114 
purification  of,  122-128. 
reduction  of  with  water,  116. 
removing  from  hair,  181. 
settling  of  for  clearing,  122. 
special  characters  of,  113. 
specific  gravities  of  various  grades,  112. 
strengthening  of,  128. 
use  of  appropriate  grades  of,  117. 
vapor  as  a  preservative,  128. 
varieties  of,  112. 
Alcoholom'eter  (alcodmeter),  114. 
AlcoOm'eter  (alcoholometer),  114. 
Alisphe'noid  bone  {Latin,  ala,  a  wing,  and 
Gfrcefc,  Gi^rjv,  a  wedge,  eiSo^  form),  181. 
Al'veolar  margin  of  the  jaw,  184. 
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Al'Teus,  lobolofl  brpocampM,  481. 
American  Metric  Bareau,  o. 
Amphibia,  8. 

Amphibian  brain,  table  of  parts,  400. 
Amphiox'os  lanceola'tuB,  10. 
AMPULLA  OP  VA'TEB,  202. 

fiffure  of,  201. 
Annstnet'ic  box  and  fig^ire  of,  81. 
AnaJogies  and  dififerencea  of  vascular  and 

nervous  systems,  871-872. 
Ananoph'Tsis  (avJ,  on,  and  ^e<y,  to  grow  or 

be  produced),  172. 
ANATOMICAL    instruments    and    mate- 
rial, 50. 

Philistinism,  forms  of,  204. 
ngles  of  the  eyelids,  514 
Angular  gy^rus,  501. 
An"gulus  mandibula^ris,  188. 
Animal  charcoal,  88. 

Animal  charcoal  for  filtration  of  alcohol,  128. 
An'nulus  abdomina'lis  exter'nus  and  inter'- 

nu8,207. 
ANTERIOR  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  478. 

perforated  space,  486. 

pillar  of  the  for' nix,  476. 
AORTA,  888. 

abdomina'lis,  868. 

abdomina'lis,  ii^ection  of,  147. 

and  its  prindnal  thoracic  branches,  fig- 
ure of,  847. 

thorac'ica,  860. 
Apex  of  heart,  826. 
APHORISMS  for  dissectors,  107-108. 

general,  62-54. 

respecting  nomenclature,  12. 
Aponearo'sis,  an  undesirable  name,  106. 
Append'ages  of  the  skin,  612. 
Appendic'ular  parts  of  the  body,  25. 
AQU^DUaTUS  cochleie,  681. 

SyVvii,  482. 
A'queous  humor  and  aqueous  chambers  of 

the  eye,  622. 
Arachnoi'dea,  418, 472. 
Ar'bor  vi'tae,  472. 
Arched  g/ri,  600. 
AR'CUS  bicipita'lis,  245. 

neura'lis.  172. 
A'REA  crara'lis,  478. 

crura'lis,  diagram  of,  447. 

ellip'tica,  478. 

intercrura'lis,  478. 

ova'lis,  478. 

postponti'lis,  478. 

prsBchiasma'tica,  478. 

septa'lis  of  brain,  478. 
Areas  and  lines  of  muscular  attachment,  105. 
Areom'eter,  114. 
ARM,  cephalic  or  anterior  limb,  20,  80. 

muscles  of,  with  figures,  226-271. 
Arrangement  of  cranial  nerves,  606. 
ARTE^RIA  adre'no-lumba'lis,  860. 

anastomo'tica  mag'na,  864. 

axiUa'ris,  862. 


ARTE'RIA  brachiaais,  868. 

bra'chio-cephal'ica  «.  innomina'ta,  850. 

broncliia'lis,  861. 

cardi'aca,  826. 

carotidaB'a,  fibres  of,  846,  847,  802. 

carotids'a,  injection  of,  148. 

circumfiex'a,  868. 

circumfiex'a  anterior,  858. 

cceli'aca,  868. 

oo'lica  dex'tra,  860. 

oo'lica  me'dia,  860. 

co'lica  sinistra,  860. 

oorona'ria  ventric'uli,  860. 

cyst'ica,  868. 

epigas'trica,  861. 

femora'lis,  injection  of,  142. 

gas'tro-duodena'lis,  868. 

ffas'tro-epiplo'ica  dex'tra,  868. 

hemorrhoidal  lis  sape'rior,  8^. 

hepat'ica,  868. 

hypogas'trica,  861. 

ireo  co'lica,  860. 

il'eo.lumba'li8,  860. 

ili'aca  exter'na,  861. 

Ui'aca  inter'na,  861. 

intercoeta'lis,  861. 

intercosta'lis  supe'rior,  851. 

interos'seus  ante'rior,  864. 

interoe'seus  poste'rior,  864. 

lumba'lis,  861,  862. 

mesenter'ica  infe'rior,  860. 

mesenter'ica  supe'rior,  860. 

nu'triens,  864. 

oesophagae'a,  861. 

ova'Vii,  860. 

pancreaVico-duodena'lis,  860. 

pancreat'ico-duodenalis  inferior,  850. 

pericardi'aca,  861. 

phrenHca,  868. 

profun'da  supe'rior.  854. 

pulmona^is,  826,  887. 

pylor'ica,  868. 

radia'lis,  864. 

radia'lis  recur^rens,  864. 

rena'lis,  860. 

sa'cra  me'dia,  861. 

spermat'ica,  860. 

splen'ica,  860. 

stema'lis  «.  mamma'iia  inter'na,  861. 

subcla'via,  827. 

subcla'via,  branches  of,  851. 

subcla'via  dex'tra,  861. 

subcla'via  sinis'tra,  860. 

«subscapula'ri8,  868. 

suprascapula'ris,  862. 

thorac'ica  ante'rior,  852. 

thorac'ica  loh'ga,  862. 

ulna'ris,  864 

ulna'ris  recur'rens,  864 

ventric'uli  dorsa'lis,  860. 

vertebra'lis,  361. 

vesica'lis  supe'rior,  861. 
Ar'teries,  distinction  from  veins,  815. 
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AR'TERIES  of  the  thorax  and  arm,  850. 

of  the  trunk  and  arm,  84^^-844. 

structure  of,  868. 

to  inject,  142. 
AR'THBON  (dpi^pov,  a  joint),  166. 

capiterii,  171. 

costicartilag'iniB,  166. 

ii'lo-sacrale,  167. 

mesoBtemo'bri,  166. 

of  ribs,  165. 

tuber'cali,  171. 
ABTHROTOME(a^ov,  a  Joint,  and  renvnv, 
to  cut),  62. 

how  to  use,  201. 

figure  of,  66. 
Articma'tions  of  bones  of  skull,  176. 
Aspects  of  a  vertebrate,  figures  of,  80. 
Astrai^alus,  41. 
Atlairtal  fora'men,  172. 
At'ias,  171. 

Attachment  lines  and  areas,  105. 
Audi'tion,  hearing,  511,  526. 
AU'DITORY  apparatus,  526. 

or  acous'tic  nerve,  origin  and  distribu- 
tion, 508. 
AU'LA  {Latin,  a  court-yard),  472. 

and  por'ta,  407,  454. 

in  frog,  422. 
Auliplex'us  {Latin,  aula,  a  court-yard,  and 

plexus,  a  twining  or  braiding),  478. 
Au'ncles  of  heart,  section,   88S-385,   Fig. 

08-06. 
AURICULA  dex'tra,  827. 

sinis'tra,  827,  888. 
Auricula'ris  mag'nus  nerve,  801. 
AU'RIS  {Latin,  the  ear),  511,  526. 

bones  of,  528. 

enta'lis,  labyrinth' us,  520. 

me'dia,  528. 
Automatic  nervous  centers,  871. 
AxMal  part  of  body  (soma),  25. 
AX'IS,  171. 

band  or  cylinder  of  nerve,  800. 

CGBli'aca,  858. 

thyroi'deus,  852. 
AZ'YGOUS  and  paired,  meaning  of,  82. 

lobe  of  the  lungs,  310. 

Ball  of  the  eye,  {globus  oculi,  520, 

Band  axis  of  nerve,  800. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  5. 

BASE  of  brain,  figure  showing  segments  and 
nerve  roots,  448. 
of  the  heart,  827.  » 

Basilar  membrane  of  the  coch'lea,  588. 

Basioccip'ital  bone  (Latin,  hatis,  the  base, 
and  oedput,  the  back  of  the  head), 
181. 

Basisphe'noid  bone  {i3a<Tic,  a  base  or  pedes- 
tal, (707V,  a  wedffe,  and  eldo^,  form),  181. 

Batrachians,  Amphibia,  8. 

Beaded  bristles,  68. 

Belly  or  body  of  a  muscle,  105. 


Benzine,  81. 

Berge,  J.  and  H.,  50. 

Bicip'ital  arch,  245. 

Bicus'pid  valves.  828-880. 

Bigem'inum  {Latin,  double,  twofold),  482. 

Blackford,  G.,  475. 

Bleaching  bones,  110. 

Bleeding  as  prelimina^  to  preservation,  117. 

Blind  spot  of  retina,  522. 

Blocks  for  dissecting,  64. 

Blood-vascular  system,  815. 

Blood-vascnlar  system,  subdivisions  of,  815. 

BLOOD  VESSELS,  figure  of  general,  845. 

in  femoral  region,  figure  of,  142. 

isolating  and  drying,  846. 

method  of  connecting  when  severed, 
511. 

of  the  trunk,  842. 

of  the  trunk,  figure  of,  845. 

structure  of,  862. 
Blow-pipe,  care  of,  74^ 

figure  of,  66. 

flexible,  64. 
Blue  for  injections,  180, 535. 
BODY  cavities,  dor' sal  and  ven'tral,  28. 

figure  of  principal  divisions,  88. 

its  primary  divisions,  20. 

of  a  vertebra,  172. 

or  belly  of  a  muscle,  105. 

planes  of,  38 

planes,  figure  of,  84 

table  of  principal  divisions,  80. 
Bone  nippers,  62,  67. 
Bone,  structure  of,  101. 
BONES,  bleaching  of,  110. 

cleaning  by  the  liquid  soap  process,  106. 

freeing  them  from  grease,  110. 

maceration  in  water,  105. 

of  Ihnbs,  40. 

of  the  ear,  528. 

of  young  animals,  preparation  of,  100. 

preparation  of,  108. 

removing  soft  parts  from  alcoholic  spe- 
cimens, 105. 

soft  parts  removed  by  ants  or  Dermes- 
tes,  105. 
Borders  of  muscles,  designation  of,  107. 
Bottle  brush,  figure  of,  120. 
Box,  glass,  figure  of,  126. 
BRA'CHIAL  plex'us,  378-887. 

plex'us,  figures  and  diagrams  of,  874, 
878,  881. 
Bra'chium  pon'tis,  medipedunculus,  481. 
BRAIN,  abbreviations  of  names,  486-488. 

and  its  fissures,  404. 

and  myelon,  figure  of  dorsal  view,  874. 

cavities  completely  closed,  414. 

OGslis  or  cavities,  406. 

coe'UaD,  exposed  from  ventral  side,  440. 

coe'lisD,  figure  of,  ventral  exposure,  440. 

commissures  of,  480. 

comparison  to  a  house,  418. 

definition  of,  400. 
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BRAIN,  ezposoie  of,  377, 425. 

expoeare  by  removlDe  calva,  431. 

figure  of  the  base,  showing  segments, 
and  nerve  roots,  443. 

figure  of  the  mesal  aspect,  446-447. 

figure  showing  the  relations  of  the  cav- 
ities, 408. 

figure  of  a  transection  through  the  dia- 
coelia,  458. 

four  plates  of,  with  explanation,  461-471. 

general  considerations,  400. 
ardening  in  alcohol,  429. 

hardening  with  zinc  chlorid,  435. 

hemisection  of,  444. 

ideal,  simple,  408,  409. 

ideal,  simple,  diagrams  of,  408. 

importance  and  difflculty  of  its  study, 
400. 

injection  of  ooeliiB,  485. 

its  form,  493. 

killing  animal  for,  423. 

macroscopic  vocabulary  of,  436-488- 

mesal  aspect,  showing  segments,  etc., 
446-447. 

methods  of  study,  400. 

names  of  parts,  403-404. 

names,  synonyms  and  references,  alpha- 
betically considered,  471-491. 

of  Amphibia,  dissection  of,  420. 

of  Amphibia,  exposure  of,  377. 

of  Amphibia,  general  inspection,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  uibeling,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  preservation,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  special  methods,  423. 

of  cat,  removal,  423. 

of  cat,  segmental  arrangement  of  names, 
446. 

of  cat  and  frog,  differences  of.  439. 

of  felines,  figures  by  various  authors, 
with  comments,  492-493. 

of  frog,  advantages  for  study,  402. 

of  frog,  exposure,  416. 

of  Menobranchus,  description  and  dis- 
section, 422. 

of  Menobranchus,  exposure,  417. 

of  young  human  subject,  method  of  re- 
moval, 432. 

plexuses,  injection  of,  436. 

removal  after  hemisection  of  the  head, 
432-4:33. 

segments,  404-406. 

segments,  examination  of,  450. 

segments  in  the  cat,  439. 

showing  dorsal  aspect  of  mesencepha- 
lon, etc.,  441. 

study  for  comparative  anatomist  and 
systematic  zoologist,  401. 

supporting  with  brine  while  removing, 
428. 

Table  of  parts  in  Amphibia,  409. 

transferring  to  alcohol,  429. 

ventricles  of,  ccelise,  406. 

weighing,  429. 


Brun,  weight  determined  from  capacity  of 

the  skull,  191. 
Brains,  etc,  percentage  of  alcohol  required 

for,  120. 
Breneman,  A.  A.,  123. 
Brevity  of  technical  terms,  importance  of,  15. 
Brine  for  supporting  brain,  125,  ^8. 
Bristles,  beaded,  63. 
Bron'chi.  811. 
Bron'chial  tubes,  311. 
Bronchio'li,  811. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  8. 
Bul'bus  for'nicis,  472. 
Bul'la  tympan'ica,  185. 

Cs'cum  and  Ileo-caecal  Valve,  284-285. 
Calca'nenm,  41. 

Cal^car  {Latin,  a  spur)  part  of  brain.  473. 
CALLCySUM  (Latin,  hard,  firm),  439. 

corpus,  of  brain,  474. 

figure  of  its  dorsal  aspect,  442. 
Cam'era,  fornix,  479. 

CANA'LIS   bicipita'lis,    bicipital    arch   or 
groove,  158. 

centra' lis,  of  myelon,  406, 474. 

cer'ebro-spina'lis,  370. 

coch'Ieae,  600. 

Eustachia'na,  185,  500. 

lachryma'lis,  179,  600. 

neura'lis.  172. 370. 

Schlem'mi,  500. 

semicircula'ris,  500. 
Canalic'ulus  (Lo^n,  diminutive  of  canalls,  a 

canalV  191. 
Canalic'uli  of  bone,  191. 
Can'thi  or  angles  of  the  evellds,  514 
CAN'ULA,  inserting  and  securing,  figure 
of,  145. 

introduction  into  vessels,  144. 

of  a  syringe,  character  and  preparation 
o/,138. 
CAPACITJf  of  organs,  determining,  135. 

of  sknll,  determining,  191. 
CAFILLARIES,  general  character  of,  815. 

structure  of,  863. 
CAPITEULUM  {Latin,  diminutive  of  ca- 
put, a  head),  159. 

coe'tse,  166. 

hu'meri,  159. 
Cap'sula  len'ti?,  523. 
CA'PUT  {Latin,  a  head),  159. 

hu'meri  articula're,  159. 
Car'dia,  heart.  816. 
CAR'DIAC  arteries,  326. 

cavities,  323. 
CARE  of  instruments,  78. 

of  syringe,  187. 
Cari'na  for'nicis,  474 
Carmine  solution  for  injection,  189. 
Carot'id  artery,  injection  of,  148. 
CAR'PUS  and  tar^sus,  41. 

comparison  with  man,  41. 

of  lion  and  dog,  figure  of,  161. 
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Cat,  advantages  for  study  as  oompored  with 

the  dog,  rat,  rabbit,  etc.,  56. 
CATALOG  UE,  data  for  specimen,  46. 

slip  box,  figure  of,  50. 
CATALOGUES,  library,  46. 

of  manufacturers,  59. 
Can'da  stria'ti,  474 
Cau'dal  and  cepbal'ic,  use  of,  23. 
Cau'dal  or  tail  yertebraB,  170. 
Caul,  omentum,  280. 
CAVITIES  of  the  body,  33. 

of  the  brain,  importance  and  advantage 
of  for  study,  401. 

of  the  brain,  communication  with  the 
exterior,  401. 

of  the  brain,  completely  closed,  414 

of  the  brain,  names  of,  406, 409. 

of  the  brain,  their  relation,  413. 
Ca'vum  o'ris,  803. 
Ceria  {Latin,  a  cell),  me'dia,  474 
Cements  for  bones  and  teeth,  107. 
Centigrade  thermometer,  8. 
CENTRAL  canal  of  myelon,  413,  474 

tubular  gray,  475. 

use  and  significance  of,  26. 
Cen'trum  vertebrate,  173. 
Cephal'ic  and  cau'dal.  significance  and  use 

of.  23. 
CEREBEL'LAR  dne'rea,  476. 

fos'sa,  186. 
CBREBE^LUM.  474-475. 

lateral  lobe  of,  481. 

of  frog,  419. 
CER'EBRAL  fos'sa,  186. 

pedun'cles,  476. 
Cer'ebro-spi'nal  nervous  system,  369,  372. 
CER'EBRUM  and  its  fissures,  493-508. 

its  form,  493. 

parvum,  474. 

prosencephalon,  485. 
CER'VICAL  nerves,  373. 

vertebra  and  determination  of,  170. 
Cer'vico-fa'cial  division  of  the  facial  nerve, 

301. 
Cer'vixofarib,  166. 
Chain  hooks,  65. 

Changes  in  terminology,  objects  and  meth- 
ods, 13. 
Charcoal,  animal,  for  filtering  alcohol,  etc, 

83,  123. 
Charriere  scalpel,  69. 
Chaussi^re,  15. 
Chest,  thorax,  308. 
Chevron  bones,  171. 
Chias'ma  {x'taa/na,  the  mark  of  the  letter  x)* 

475,  507. 
Chloral  hydrate  as  a  preservative,  124 
Chloroforming  animals,. 80. 
Choice  of  origin  and  insertion  of  a  muscle, 

195. 
Cholecyst'is  (xoXff,  bile,  kvotic,  a  cyst  or 

bladder),  277,  286, 289. 
Chor'da  spermat'ica,  143. 


Chor'da  spina'Us.  372,  482. 
Chor'die  tendiu'ese,  827. 
Cho'roid  plex'us  of  lateral  ventricles,  485. 
Choroi'dea,  521. 
Chyle  vessels,  364 
CIL'IARY  muscle,  525. 
plic»  or  folds,  522. 
dm'bta,  tractus  transversus  pedunculi,  475. 
CINE'REA  {Latin,  of  or  like  ashes),  gray 
nervous  matter,  369-870,  475. 
functions  of,  371. 
of  the  brain,  475. 
structure  of,  89a-899. 
Clark,  C.  F.,  64 
Class  Mammalia,  8. 
Classification  of  animals,  Table  of,  9. 
ClaVa  {Latin,  a  knotty  branch),  475. 
ClaVicle,  clavic'ula,  5*6. 
CLAVIC'ULA,  clav'icle,  56. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 
of  cat,  figured,  162. 
Claw  points,  removal  of,  102. 
Claws  as  appendages  of  the  skin,  512. 
CLEANING  bones,  103-111. 
canula  and  syringe,  146. 
Cleanliness,  precautions  for,  81. 
Cleavage  of  muscles,  195. 
Cleaves,  Prof.  E.  C,  vi,  xxi. 
Clements,  Miss  G.  D.,  xxi,  461. 
Clipping  the  hair,  204 
Coagulation  of  tissues  by  aJoohol,  117. 
Coarse  injections  of  blood  vessels,  137-148. 
Coats  of  the  eye,  521-522. 
Coccyge'al  nerves,  373. 
COCffLEA,  529. 
canal  of,  531. 

scalffi  and  spiral  lamina  of,  520. 
transection  of  a  coil  of,  533. 
Codman  and  Sburtleff,  79. 
Q^'IAM  {Koikla,  a  cavity),  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  406. 
relations  of,  413. 

ventral  exposure  of,  with  figure,  440. 
Coe'lum,  trunk  cavity,  37. 
Col'lum,  neck.  39,  307. 
Co'lon,  285. 

Colors  for  injections,  139. 
COLUM'NA  dorsa'lis  (myeVonis),  475. 
for'nicis,  475. 
latera'lis  (myelonis),  476. 
poste'rior,  475. 
ventra'lis  (myelonis),  476. 
vertebralis.  169-173. 
Colum'niB  car'neae,  327. 
Columns  of  alba  in  the  myelon,  370. 
Combination  of  words,  28. 
COMMISSU'RA  ante'rior,  pracommissura, 
484. 
for'nicis,  476. 
habena'rum,  476. 
mag'na,  callosum,  474 
me'dia    «.    mol'lis,    medioommissura, 
481. 
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CommisBa'ra    poste'rior,     postoommiBsara, 

4S4. 
Com'missares  of  the  brain,  407, 489. 
Common  ventricular  cavity,  aula,  472-478. 
Compound  words,  connecting  vowe]  in,  28. 
Compress' or,  figure  of,  65. 
Conarial  tube,  415. 
Cona'iium  (xiDvof,  a  cone),  pineal  body,  ^^, 

439.  476. 
Conductive  action  of  nerves,  871. 
CON'DYLUS  mandibula'ris,  189. 

occipita'lis.  183. 
Conjuncti'va,  514. 
Connect,  definition  of  term,  197. 
Co'nus  arterio^sus,  837. 
Copperas  as  a  deodorizer,  88. 
Co'nnm,  derma,  cutis  vera,  true  skin,  512. 
Corks  and  rubber  stoppers,  126. 
Cor'nea,  521. 
COR'NCT  Ammo'nis,  hjpocampa,  480. 

ante'riuB  ventric'uli  latera'Iis,  prsecor- 

nu,484. 
me'dium    t.   desoen'dens,    medicomu, 

481. 
poste'rius.  postcornu,  484. 
Cor'onal  suture,  183. 
COR'PUS  al'bicans.  472. 

bigem'inum  ante'rius,  optici,  482. 
bigem'inum  poste'rius,  postoptid,  484 
caTlo'sum,  474. 
can'dicans,  albicans,  472. 
fimbria' turn,  fimbria,  478. 
genicula'tum  exter'nnm,  484. 
genicuia'tum  Inter'num,  484. 
mammilla' re,  albicans,  472. 
pinea'le,  amarium,  420,  439,  476. 
pituita'rium,  hypophysis,  480. 
pyramida'le,  pyramis,  486. 
Btria'tum,  488. 

trapezoi'des,  trapezium,  490. 
vit'renm,  522. 
Corpus'cula  Paci'ni.  281. 
COR'TEX  {Latin,  a  rind),  440. 
cer'ebri,  440.  475. 
of  the  encephalon,  476. 
Cor'ti,  position  of  the  organ  of,  588. 
Cos'ta,  rib,  167. 

Cofi'tal  car'tilage,  costicartila'go,  167. 
COTTON,  absorbent,  62. 

filtration  of  alcohol  through,  122. 
COTYLOID  bone,  168. 

fossa,  168. 
CRA'NIAL  fos'fiffi,  186. 
NERVES.  871. 
comparison  with  spinal,  504. 
method  of  demonstration,  511. 
numbering,  505. 

physiologioEd  arrangement,  with  Ta- 
ble. 506. 
Table  of  origin,  exit,  distribution  and 

functions,  510. 
Table  of  synonyms,  505. 
Cra'nium  and  face,  174. 


Crib'riform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  188. 
CRIS'TA  (Xa^'»,a  crest)  deltoi'dea  hu'meri, 
deltoid  ridge,  159. 

for'nicis,  476. 

ll'u,  167. 

lambdoida'lis,  179. 

pectora'lis  hu^meri,  pectoral  ridge,  159. 

tempora'Iis,  179. 
CRU'CIAL  FISSURE,  constant  and  variable 
characters,  498-499. 

its  homology  and  formation,  500-502* 
Cru'ral  area,  473. 
CRUS  ante'rius  medul'laa  oblon^'tsD,  476. 

cerebel'li     supe^rius,     pnepedunculus, 
485. 

ce'rebri,  476. 

e  cerebeVlo  ad  medol'lam,  postpedun- 
cuius,  486. 

for'nicis  ante'rius,  476. 

me'dium,  medipedunculus,  481. 

olfacto'rium  «.  rhinenceph'all,  476. 
Crys'talline  lens,  522. 
Cuboi'des,  41. 
Cu'neiforme,  41. 
Curtis,  Miss  L  M.,  xxi. 
Cusps  of  deciduous  canines,  56, 188. 
Cu'ticle,  epidermis,  612. 
CU'TIS,  skin,  512. 

ve'ra,  derma,  true  skin,  612. 

DECAPITA'TION    of  a   Cat  for  the 

Brain,  428. 

of  a  frog  or  Menobranchus,  415. 
Decimal  systems,  3. 
Dee,  R,  586. 
DeVta  for'nids,  477. 
Del'toid  ridge  of  the  humems,  159. 
Deo'dorizers,  83. 

Derivative  words,  formation  of,  28. 
Der'ma  {Mpfia^  the  skin),  cutis  vera,  true 

skin,  512. 
DESIGNATION  OP  organs,  organonomy, 
14. 

position  and  direction,  toponomy,  20, 
34. 

the  cranial  nerves  by  numbers,  505. 
DETERMINATION  OP  muscular  homolo- 
gies, 196. 

right  and  left,  149. 

rif^ht  and  left  with  entire  limbs,  151. 

the  capacity  of  the  skull,  191. 
Deutenceph'alon  (cJevrepof,  second,  tv^  with- 
in, /ce^a^7,  the  head),  diencephalon,  477. 
Dex'tral  and  sinis'tral,  use  of,  24. 
Diacce'lia  (rfta,  between,  KoCkia,  a  hollow), 

third  ventricle  of  brain,  477. 
Diagonals  of  solids,  designation  of,  85. 
Diagrams  of  ideal,  simple  brain,  408. 
DIAPHRAG'MA,  277,  281,  811. 

figure  of  caudal  or  peritoneal  surface, 
318. 

partition  between  thorax  and  abdomen, 
87. 
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Diapbraff'ma,  tendons  of,  311. 
DiapVyais  (dtu,  tbrongb  or  between,  and 
i^vEiv,  to  grow  or   be   produced), 
bameri,  sl:^  of  a  bone,  158, 159. 
Diaplex'us  (c^tu,  through  or  between,  and 

Latin  plexus^  a  twisting  or  braiding), 

plexus  of  third  ventricle,  422,  477. 
Diapoph'Tsis  of  a  vertebra,  172. 
Diote'Ia  {did,  through  or  between,  and  Latin 

tela^  a  web).  477. 
DIENCEPH'ALON  {did,  between,  h,  with- 
in, and  Ksi^dkri,  the  head),  477. 

examination,  452. 

in  Amphibia,  42a 
DlfTerences  of  brain  of  cat  and  frog,  489. 
Direct  lines.  34-35. 

DIBECTION  AND  POSITION,  designation 
of,  20,  34. 

on  direct  lines,  85. 

on  oblique  lines,  35. 
Disarticulating  skulls,  109. 
Display  of  alcoholic  specimens,  129. 
DISSECTING  gown,  (55. 

instruments,  how  to  use,  199-201. 
DISSECTION  a  fine  art,  193. 

of  muscles,  instruments  and  materials 
for,  198. 

of  muscles,  preparation  of  cat  for,  198. 

of  the  amphibian  brain,  420. 

of  the  heart,  336. 

of  the  brain,  450-457. 

wounds,  85. 
Dissections    by  beginners   should   not   be 

published  without  careful  examination, 

193. 
DISSECTORS,  aphorisms  for,  197-198. 

practical  suggestions  for,  201-203. 
Dis'talf  significance  and  use  of,  25. 
DISTINGUISHINa  the  groups  of  vertebne, 
170. 

vessels  from  nerves,  375. 
Dividers,  duplicating,  67. 
DIVISIONS  of  the  body,  figures  of,  80, 
38. 

of  a  muscle,  195. 

of  the  sensory  nerves,  506. 
DOR'SAL  and  ven'tral,  use  of,  24 

or  thoracic  vertebrsB,  and  determination, 
170. 

or  upper  eyelid,  514 

primary  division  of  myelonal  nerves, 
378. 

primary  division  of  nerves,  demonstra- 
tion, 877. 
Double  knot,  144. . 
Drawing  materials,  67. 
Drills.  67. 

Dropping-bottle  oiler,  figure  of,  585. 
Drowning  animals,  80. 
Drying  to  be  avoided  in  dissection,  208. 
DUCT  of  the  parotid  gland,  301. 

of  the  submaxillary  gland,  302. 
Ducts  of  salivary  glands,  preparation,  298. 


DUCTUS  arterio'sus,  328. 

choled'oclius  commu'nis,  287. 

cyst'icus,  287. 

heoat'ici,  287. 

lacnryma'lis,  516. 

Santorini,  292. 

Stenonianus,  301. 

thoracMcus  dex'ter,  365. 

thorac'icus  in  sections  of  thorax,  842. 

thorac'icus  sinis'ter,  364. 

thorac'icus  sinis'ter,  figure  of,  366. 

Whartonianns,  302. 

Wirsungianus,  290. 
Duode'num,  283. 
DU'RA  (mater),  477. 

removal  from  myelon  and  brain,  379, 
428. 

EAR,  Auditory  Apparatus,  526-588. 

auris,  bones  of,  528. 

diagram  of,  532. 

octal  or  external,  526. 

ental  (internal),  labyrinthns,  529. 

middle,  or  tympanum,  529. 

muscles  of,  528, 529. 

semicircular  canals,  tracing  of,  530. 
Earjpocket,  56. 
EC'TAL  (i/croc,  outside,  external),  27,  86. 

and  ental  and  their  derivatives,  36. 

and  ental,  significance  and  use,  27. 

muscles  of  neck  and  shoulder,  figure  of, 
211. 

or  external  ear,  526. 
Elimination  of  slips,  47. 
Em'bryos,  percentage  of  alcohol  required 

Emery,'76. 

EMINEN'TIA  audito'ria,  477. 

lenticula'ris,  488. 

mag^na  cer'ebri.  490. 
ENCEPHALIC  cavities,  names  of,  406. 

segments,  404-406. 

segments,  examination  of,  450. 

segments  in  the  cat,  489. 

segments,  unequal  value  of,  406. 
ENCEPH'ALON,  definition,  400. 

general  considerations,  400. 

vocabulary  of  parts,  436-488. 
Endocar'dium,  362. 
En'dyma  {Mifia,  a   garment),  ependyma, 

413.  478. 
ENT' AL  (^urcSf,  within,  internal),  27,  86. 

and  ectal  and  their  derivatives,  86. 

and  ectal,  significance  and  use,  27. 
En'terotome,  70. 

Enumeration  of  parts  in  series,  42. 
EPENCEPH'ALON  {evU  upon,  iv,  within, 
KEi^Xij,  the  head),  478. 

examination  of,  451. 
Epen'dyma,  endyma,  478. 
Epicoe'lia  (en-/,  upon,  and  xotXia,  a  hollow), 

fourth  ventricle,  478. 
Epicon'dylus   (eiri,    upon,  and   Kovdv2.o(,  a 
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knob  or  head),  external  condyle  of  hu- 
merus, 1^. 
Epider^mis,  cuticle,  512. 
Epip'loon.  278,  280. 

Epijmdial'ia  {enU  upon,  irovc,  a  foot),  41. 
EPITROCH'LEA  {em,  upon,  and  rpox&rLa, 
a  pulley),  158,  160. 

internal  condyle  of  humerus,  160. 
Epitroch'lear  fora^men,  160. 
Ergot,  hippocampus  minor,  calcar,  478. 
E&ORS  of  interpretation  in   dissection, 
194. 

of  manipulation  in  dissection,  198. 
Ether,  inflammability  of,  114. 
E^therizing  animals,  80. 
EUSTACHIAN  canal,  185,  528. 

valve,  330. 
Examination  of  brain  segments,  450. 
Exhibition  and  storage  of  specimens,  125- 

126. 
EXPOSURE  OF  brain,  426. 

frog's  brain,  416. 

heart,  819. 

the  salivary  glands  and  their  dncts,  299. 
EXTERNAL  abdominal  ring,  297. 

auditory  meatus,  184. 

condyle  of  the  humerus,  160. 
EYE,  action  of  muscles  of,  519. 

definition  and  situation,  514. 

frozen  sections  of,  528. 

hardening  in  alcohol  for  study,  521. 

images  formed  by,  520. 

muscles  of,  516. 

nerves  of,  520. 

oculus,  and  its  appendages,  514. 

of  cat,  dorso- ventral  section,  528. 

tunics  or  coats  of,  521. 
EYEBALL,  form  of,  520. 

how  to  obtain  of  cat,  ox  or  sheep,  520. 
Eyelashes,  absence  of  in  cat,  514. 
EYELID,  third,  action  of,  515. 

palpebra,  514. 

Face  and  Cranium,  89,  174. 

Fa'dal  nerve,  origin  and  distribution,  508. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  8. 

Fallopian  tube,  relation  to  ovary  and  perito- 
neum, 296. 

Falx  {Latin,  a  sickle),  removal  of,  428. 

FAS'CIA,  196. 
denta'ta,  478. 

Fascic'uli  of  muscles,  272. 

Fasci'ola  {Latin,  a  small  bundle),  cine'reo, 
478. 

Fau'ces,  518. 

Feline  brains,  comments  on  figures  of,  491. 

Fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  platetrope,  lat- 
eral homologue,  82. 

FEM'ORAL  artery,  injection  of,  142. 
blood  vessels,  figure  of,  \4St, 
vessels,  injection  of,  142, 146. 

FE'MQR,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  151. 

36 


FENESTRA  {Latin,  a  window),  184. 

ovalis,  184, 529. 

rotun'da,  184, 529. 
FibririsB  of  muscle,  272. 
Fi'bro-cartila'go-intervertebralis,  171. 
FIB'ULA,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  151. 
Fifth  ventricle,  pseudoccelia,  485. 
Filter,  earthenware,  128. 
Flm'bria,  47a 
Fim'brial  fissure,  497. 
Finder,  tracer,  72. 
Fire,  precautions  against,  114.' 
Fishes,  injection  of,  141.. 
FISSU'RA  ansa'ta,  478, 498. 

ante'rior,  498. 

Bichati,  rima,  487. 

callosa'lis,  497. 

cruda'ta,  its  constant  and  variable  char- 
acters, 498. 

crucia'ta,  its  homology  and  formation, 
499. 

crucia'ta,  the  name,  synonyms  with  au- 
thorities, 499. 

dorsilatera'lis  (myel'onis),  478. 

dorsimesa'lis  (myel'onis),  478. 

fim'briae,  497. 

hypocam'pse,  497. 

Sylviana,  498. 

Sylviana,  its  constancy  as  compared 
with  the  FF.  rhinalis  and  postrhi- 
nalis,  498. 

transver'sa  mag'na,  rima,  487. 

ventrilatera'lis  (myel'onis),  478. 

ventrimesa'lis,  478. 
FIS'SURES.  cerebral,  and  gyri,  study  of, 
494. 

comparison  with  those  of  man  and  other 
mammals,  502. 

figure  of  the  lateral  and  mesal  aspects, 
494. 

formation  of,  497. 

four  problems  connected  therewith,  497. 

homology  with  those  of  man,  502. 

list  of  the  constant  ones  in  the  cat, 
495-496. 

of  the  cerebellum,  494. 

pattern  in  the  cat,  501 . 

promising  lines  of  inquiry,  508. 

relation  to  ental  structures,  497. 

relative  depth,  and  method  of  determin- 
ing and  indicating  on  drawings, 
495. 

structural  relations,  with  list,  497. 

Table,  with  synonyms,  496. 
FISSU'RAL  PATTERN,  constant  charac- 
ters, 501. 

variable  characters,  502. 
Fleas,  killing  with  benzine,  64,  80. 
FLEXIBLE  blow-pipe.  64. 

specimens,  how  to  preserve,  121. 
Floe' cuius,  of  tiie  cerebellum,  478. 
Folsom,  52. 
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Foltz,  42. 

FORA'ftfEN  atlantale,  172. 

ce'cam,  478. 

oona'rii,  479. 

condyla're,  183. 

epitrocblea're    «.    supiaoondjlai'deiim, 
160. 

infondiVali,  479. 

jagala're,  183. 

Uc'eriim  me'dium,  183. 

Monroi,  porta,  488. 

oeuza'le,  172. 

obtaratcyriam,  167. 

of  Magendie,  414. 

of  Monro,  porta,  407,  421. 

of  Winslow,  280. 

ova'le,  of  heart,  328. 

palati'num  poste'rius,  180, 184 

fipbe'no-palati'num,  180. 

Btjlo-mastoi'deam,  183. 

vertebrarteria'le,  171, 173. 
Foram'ina  of  skull.  Table  of,  190. 
FORCEPS,  care  of.  74 

coarse  and  fine,  67. 

figure  of,  66. 

how  to  use,  201. 
Form  of  the  cerebrum,  493. 
Formation  of  fissures,  497. 
Forms  of  muscles,  196. 
For' nix  {Latin,  an  arch),  479. 
FOS'SA  appendicula'ris,  180. 

cse'ca,  478. 

cotyloi'dea,  168. 

mandibula'ris,  184 

olecrana'lls  hn'meri,  160. 

orbita'lis,  180. 

ova'Iis,  328. 

radia'lis  hu'meri,  160. 

tempora'lis,  180. 

thyro-hya'lis,  184. 

ulna'ris  hu'meri,  160. 
Fos'ssB  of  skull,  186. 
Fourth  ventricle,  metacoelia,  478. 
Frasser,  Persifor,  6. 
Fresh    specimens    in    alcohol   should    not 

touch  sides  of  jar,  121. 
Frog  and  Menobranchus,  killing  for  brain, 

415. 
FROO'S  BRAIN,  advantages  for  study,  402. 

exposure,  416. 
From  and  of,  use  of  with  adverbs,  27. 
FRON'TAL  bone,  181. 

di'nus,  183. 
FROZEN  dissections,  132. 

sections,  method  of  making  and  pre- 
serving, 131. 

sections  of  the  eye,  523. 

sections  of  the  thorax,  338-842. 
FtJNCTIONS  of  the  alba,  371. 

of  the  cinerea,  371. 
FUNICULUS  {Latin,  diminutive  of  funis, 
a  cord),  grac'ilis,  da'va,  475. 

of  a  nerve,  398. 


Gaboriau,  53. 

Gall  bladder,  277.  286. 

QanVlia,  369. 

GANGLION  oer'ebri  posti'cnm»  490. 

cervica'le  supe'rius,  395. 

hemispher'icum,  479. 

infe'rius  of  vagus,  609. 

jugula're  of  vagus,  509. 

petro'sum  of  glossophaTyngeus,  509. 

semiluna're,  391,  896. 
Ganglionic  nervous  matter,  cinerea,  475. 
General  sensibility,  512. 
Ge'nu  (Latin,  a  knee),  of  the  callosum,  479. 
German  technical  terms,  16. 
Giacomini's  method  of  hardening  the  brain, 

436. 
Girdle,  definition  of  term,  197. 
GLANDS,  sweat  and  sebaceous,  512. 

lachirmal,  515. 
GLAN'DULA  {Latin,  a  gland)  Hardeii,  515. 

lachryma'lis,  515. 

Meibo'miana,  514 

mesenter'ica,  280. 

mola'ris,  302. 

paro'tis,  301. 

pinea'lis,  conarium,  476. 

sublingua'Iis,  302. 

submaxilla'ris,  302. 

s^ffomat'ica,  803. 
GLASS  dishes  and  boxes  for  spedmenB,  126. 

jars,  127, 128. 

jars,  cleaning,  128,  535. 
GLO'BUS  OC'ULI,  eyeball,  520. 

form  of,  520. 

how  to  obtain  of  cat,  ox  or  sheep,  520. 
Glossopharyuffe'ai   nerve,  origin,  lotions 

and  distrioution,  509. 
GloVtis,  gustatory  structures  in,  513. 
Glycerin,  15  per  cent.,  bottle  for,  72, 
Goodnow  and  Wightman,  59. 
Gould,  John  Stanton,  72. 
Grades  of  alcohol,  use  of  appropriate,  117. 
Gram,  4 
GRAY  matter  of  the  brain,  476. 

nervous  matter,  cinerea,  475. 
Grease,  removal  from  bones,  110. 
Groups,  muscular,  194 
Gudden,  475. 
Gul'let,  oesophagus,  308. 
Gusta'tion,  taste,  gustatory  sensibility,  513. 
GY'RI  and  fissures,  study  of,  494 

angular,  501. 

arched.  500. 

designation  of,  500-501. 

ope^ti,  480. 

Habe'na  {Latin,  a  thong,  that  by  which 

anything  is  held),  479. 
Haben'ula  {Latin,  a  small  thong),  habena, 

479. 
HAIR,  clipping  the,  204. 

disposal  of,  204. 

parting  for  incisions,  148, 204 
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Hair,  parts  from  which  abaent,  512. 

Hain,  tactile,  512. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert,  52. 

Hardei's  tear  gland,  515. 

Haversian  canals  of  bone,  191. 

Head,  figure  of  a  hemlsection,  805. 

Hearing,  audition,  auditor7  sensibUity,  511, 

526. 
HEART  and  blood  yessels,  structure  of,  862. 

a'pex,  826. 

appendix,  auricular,  826. 

base  of,  827. 

cardia,  316-888. 

cavities  and  parts,  diagram  of,  828. 

designation  of  regions,  818. 

difference  between  right  and  left,  824. 

dissection  of,  886. 

dorsal  aspect,  figure  of,  817. 

exposure  of,  819. 

figures  of  sections,  888-886. 

form,  normal  position,  size,  818. 

general  description,  817. 

hardening  in  alcohol,  822. 

injection  with  alcohol,  821. 

injection  with  plaster,  816. 

in  sections  of  thorax,  889. 

location  of,  817. 

physiologically  double,  828. 

preservation  in  alcohol,  821. 

recognition  of  regions  of,  818. 

removal  of,  819. 

removal  of  blood  from,  881. 

separation  from  lungs,  920, 

septum  of,  829. 

structure  of  its  muscles,  862. 

Table  of  parts,  822. 

transection  of  auricles,  884. 

transection  of  ventricles,  886. 

ventricles  of,  882. 
Helmer,  F.,586. 
HEMICAR'DIA  dex'tra,  828. 

difference  between  right  and  left,  824. 
Hemicer'ebrum,  479. 
Hemisec'tion  {fifii^  half,  and  Latin,  seeare,  to 

cut),  of  the  brain,  444. 
Hemisep'tum  (nfii,  half,  and  Latin,  septum, 

a  partition),  cer'ebri,  479. 
Hemisphie'rsB,  475,  479.  485. 
Hem'ispheres  of  frog's  brain,  420. 
He'par,  liver.  277,  286. 
Hepat'ic  ducts,  287. 
Hi'lum  of  kidney,  294. 
HIPPOCAMTUS  major,  hypocampa,  480. 

minor,  calcar,  478. 
Holding  scalpel,  figures  of  ways  of,  199, 200. 
Hollow  viscera,  preparation  of,  132. 
HOMOUOGIES,  intermembral,  42. 

muscular,  determination  of,  196. 
Homology  of  the  cerebral  fissures  of  cat 

and  man,  502. 
Hone,  coarse  and  fine,  76. 
Honing  and  stropping  instruments,  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of,  76. 


Horns  or  comua  ol  gray  matter  in  the  mye- 

lon,  870. 
Horns  of  the  uterus.  296. 
Human  subjects,  small,  55. 
HU'MERUS,  40, 157-161. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 

figures  of,  156, 158.  228. 

figures  showing  muscular  attachments, 
228. 

general  description,  157. 

its  anatomical  head,  159. 

its  anatomical  neck  not  distinct  in  cat, 
159. 

its  arthral  or  anatomical  head,  159. 

its  diaphysis  or  shaft,  159. 

of  cat  does  not  appear  twisted,  158. 

special  mnemonics  of,  152. 
Hu'mor  a'queus  and  the  aqueous  chambers, 

522. 
Hybrid  words.  28. 
HYDROM'ETER,  British,  114 

jar  for,  115. 

specific  gravity,  114 
HTPOCAM'PA  {vm,  under,   Kafinri,  curva- 
ture),  hippocampus  major,  480. 

dissection,  exposure,  etc.,  455. 
Hypocam'pal  fissure,  497. 
Hypoglos'sal   nerve,  origin,  relations   and 

distribution,  509. 
HTPOPH'TSIS.  derivation   from  the   ali- 
mentary canal,  415. 

of  Amphibia,  423. 

pituitary  body,  480. 

Ideal,    Simple    Brain,    with    Diagrrams, 
408-409. 

n^eo-ce'cal  valve,  284 

ireum,  288. 

iriac  crest.  167. 

IlHo-pectine'al  line  and  eminence,  169. 

irio-sa'cral  arthron,  167. 

IFium,  168. 

Images  formed  by  the  eve,  520. 

INCISIONS  for  injectfon,  figures  of,  148- 
144. 
for  thorax  and  abdomen,  274,  Fig.  76. 

INCISU'RA  hypocam'p®,  480. 
vertebra'lis,  178. 

Inconsistencies    of   nomenclature    in    this 
book,  19. 

In'cus  (Latin,  an  anvil),  628. 

India  ink,  67. 

Inferior  articulating  process,  173. 

Inflation  of  hollow  viscera  with  air  or  alco- 
hol, 188-184. 

Inflection  of  technical  words,  27. 

Infraorbital  gland,  808. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  {Latin,  a  tunnel  or  fun- 
nel), of  frontal  sinus,  181. 
of  hypophysis,  480. 

In'guinal  ring,  148,  297. 

Inhib'itory  centers,  871. 

Injec'tion,  choice  of  specimen  for,  141. 
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INJECTION,  ooane,  of  blood  TeflBels,  137- 
148. 

incision  in  vessels  for,  143. 

making  an,  145. 

masses,  139. 

of  abdominal  aorta,  147. 

of  brain  cavities  with  alcohol  or  plaster, 
435. 

of  carotid  artery,  148. 

of  femoral  vein,  146. 

of  femoral  vessels,  143. 

of  heart  with  alcohol,  321. 

of  plexuses  of  brain,  436. 

cf  postcava,  147. 

of  V.  jufrolftris  externa,  147. 

time  of  making,  141. 
Innom'inate  bone,  168. 
Innomina'tum,  determination  of  right  and 

left,  150. 
Insertion  and  origin  of  muscles,  195. 
Instrument  cases,  74. 

IN'STRUMENTS  and  materials,  anatomi- 
cal, 59. 

and  materials  for  abdominal   transec- 
tion, 99. 

an:l  materials  for  the  dissection  of  mus- 
cles, 198. 

dissecting,  how  to  use,  199. 

poIishin;7of,  75. 

sharpening  of,  76. 

value  of,  62. 
In'sula  (Latin,  an  island),  BeilU,  480. 
Integers,  muscular,  194. 
Internrtic'ular  ligament  of  ribs,  165. 
In'terbrain,  diencephalon,  477. 
Intercru'ral  (Latin,  inter^  between,  and  crvr 

rails,  belonging  to  legs),  or  interpedun- 
cular space  or  area  of  brain,  473. 
Intermediate,  u^e  of,  25. 
Intermem'bral  (Latin,  inter,  between,  and 

membrum,  a  member),  homologies,  42. 
INTERNAL  auditory  meatus,  181. 

condyle  of  humerus,  epitrochlea,  160. 
Interop'ticus    (Latin,   inter,  between,    and 

diTriKoc,  relating  to  sight),  480. 
Interpari'etal  (Latin,  inter,  between,  and  pa- 
ri •*,  a  wall)  bone,  181. 
Intestin-'S,  removing  to  avoid  odor,  84 
INTESri'NUM  am'plum,  278,  285. 

te  nue,  278,  283. 
Intrinsic  toponomy,  28. 
Introduction  of  canula  into  vessel,  144. 
Iris  and  pupil,  520. 
Is'chium,  168. 
rter  (Latin,  a  way),  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  480. 

JARS  for  Specimens,  figpires  of,  127. 

and  bottles,  how  to  dry  quickly,  535. 
Jejn'num,  288. 
Ju'gular  vein,  injection  of,  147. 

KID'NEY,  Ren,  278,  294. 
figures  of  sections,  293. 


KIiyNEY,  relation  to  peritoneum,  279. 

relative  position,  ^4. 

sections  of,  293. 

structure,  294. 
KILLING  Amphibia,  415. 

animals  for  dissection,  79. 

cats  for  brain,  423. 

fleas  with  benzine,  80. 
Knots,  surgeon's  and  square,  figores  of^  144. 
Kolliker,  37. 
Elreider,  8. 

LABELING  Bones,  108. 

brains  of  Amphibia,  418. 
Labyrinth' us  {L^itin  and  Qretk,  alabynnth), 

ental  or  internal  ear,  527. 
LACH  RYMAL  apparatus,  516. 

bone,  181. 

canal,  179,  515. 

duct,  516. 

sac,  516. 
Lac'teals,  316,  364 
Lacu'nie  of  bone,  191. 
LAMBDOIiyAL  crest,  179. 

suture,  183. 
Lamella  ventra'lis,  172. 
LAM'INA  dne'rea,  489. 

cribro'sa,  and  figure  of,  188. 

denticula'ta,  538. 

fus'ca  of  sclerotica,  521. 

neura'lis,  173. 

spira'lis  membrana'cea,  533. 

spiralis  of  cochlea,  529-^530. 

termina'lis,  489. 
Lam'inaB,  layers  of  muscles,  195. 
Large  intestine,  278,  %5. 
LATERAL  homologue.  platetrope,  82. 

ligament  of  urinary  bladder,  ^i^ 

use  of,  24. 

ventricle,  485. 

white  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  476. 
Lead  chlorid,  83. 
Leakage  of  alcohol,  125. 
Lean  animals  better  for  dissection,  198. 
Lens  of  eye  and  its  capsule,  522-523. 
LIGAMENTS,   etc.,  i^eroentage  of  alcohol 
required  for,  121. 

of  the  liver,  etc.,  formed  of  peritoneum, 
279 
LIGAMEN'TUM  incu'dis,  123. 

interarticula're  cos' tie,  165. 

latera'le  of  the  urocystis,  295. 

Poupartii,  143,  Fig,  39. 

suspenso'rium  of  lens,  623. 

suspense' rium  of  urocy'stis,  294. 

u'teri,  296. 
Li^tures,  144. 
LIMBS,  25,  29. 

bones  of.  40. 

designation  of  direction  and  relative  po- 
sition, 35. 

designation  of  regions,  25. 

normal  position  of,  37. 
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Limbs,  BOffments  of,  40. 

Lim'bus  (Latiny  a  hem),  lamina  spiralis,  582. 

LI'MES  {Latin,  a  path),  480. 

al'ba  (of  rbinenoephalon),  480. 

cine'rea,  480. 
LIMITS  of  accuracy  in  description,  27,  49. 

of  terminological  change,  18. 
LINES  and  areas  of  muscular  attachment, 
195. 

of  incision  for  exposing  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  274. 
Lin'gaa,  tongue,  512. 
Liquid  soap,  106. 
Liq'uor  cceUa'rum,  liquid  in  the  ventricles 

of  the  brain,  480. 
Liter,  4. 

Liver,  hepar,  277,  286. 
LOBES  of  the  liver,  286. 

of  lungs,  810. 
LOB'ULUS  appendicula'ris  oerebeFli,  480. 

cor'poris  Btria'ti,  480. 

hypocam'pfle,  481. 
LO'BUS  Intera'lis  (cerebelli),  481. 

olfacto'rius,  in  frog  and  other  verte- 
brates, 420. 

olfacto'rius  not  a  nerve,  507. 

olfacto'rius,  olfactory  bulb,  481. 

op'ticus,  482. 

prosencepharicns,  479. 

tempora'lis,  481. 
LCCUS  perfora'tus  ante'rior,  485. 

perfora'tus  pos'ticus,  484. 
LUM'BAR  nerves.  372. 

vertebrae  and  determination  of,  170. 
Luna' re  (Latin,  Luna,  the  moon),  41. 
LUNGS  and  lobes  of,  310. 

and  tra'chea,  figure  of,  810. 

protection  of  in  removal,  320. 

separation  from  the  heart,  820. 
Lymph  vascular  system,  315-816. 
LYMPHATIC  glands,  816,  365-868. 

glands,  injection  of,  367. 

vessels,  injection  of,  367. 
LTMPHAT'ICS.  316. 

comparison  with  veins,  816. 

of  the  arms  and  legs,  injection  of,  867. 

of  the  neck  and  face,  injection  of,  867. 

structure  of,  868. 
Ly'ra,  481. 

Macera'tion  of  Bones  in  Water,  105. 

Ma'cula  (Latin,  a  spot),  lutea  of  retina,  522. 

Magnifier,  tripod,  figure  of,  72. 

Malar  bone,  181. 

Malinvemi,  474 

Mal'leus  {Latin,  a  hammer),  528. 

Malo'dorous  parts,  84 

Mamma'lia,  class,  8. 

Mammilla're,  albicans,  472. 

Mara'millary  process,  178. 

Man'dible,  lower  jaw,  figures  of,  188, 189. 

MANDIB'ULAR  condyle,  189. 

division  of  the  5th  nerve,  508, 510. 


Manuscript,  steps  in  the  preparation  of,  51. 
Mar'eo  alveola' ris  of  the  jaw,  184 
Matches,  care  of,  114 

Mate'rials  and  instruments,  anatomical,  59. 
MAX'ILLARY  bone,  181. 

division  of  the  5th  nerve,  508, 510. 
MEA'TUS  {Latin  y  a  passage),  audito^rius 
ecta'lis  (exter'nus),  184,  527. 

audito'rius  enta'lis  (inter'nus),  181,  509. 

ventra'lis  of  nose,  806,  518. 
Mediasti'num,  839. 

Medicommissu'ra  (Latin,  medius,  intermedi- 
ate, and  eomm\89ura,  a  joining  togeth- 
er), 481. 
MEDICOR'NU  (Latin,  medius,  intermediate, 
and  eornu,  a  horn),  481. 

comu  medium,  481. 

opening,  455. 

transection  of,  458. 
Medipedun' cuius  (Latin,   medivs,  interme- 
diate, and  pedunculus,  a  small  foot), 

481. 
MEDUL'LA  (oblongata),  400,  482. 

in  Amphibia,  419. 

spina'lis  (myelon),  482. 
Med'uUary  sheath,  869. 
Med'ullated  nerves,  898. 
Meibo'mian  glands,  514 
Mem'bra,  limbs,  29. 
MEMBRA'NA  arachnoi'dea,  472. 

basila'ris,  of  cochlea,  588. 

nic'titans,  action  and  use,  515. 

Reissneri,  538. 

Schneideriana  of  nose,  518. 

tym'pani,  527,  588. 

vasculo'sa  cer'ebri,  488 
Me'ninx  vasculo'sa   (fi^viy^,   a   membrane, 

and  Latin,  vasculum,  a  little  vessel), 

483. 
MENOBRANCHUS  and  frog,  killing,  415. 

brain  of  for  study,  403. 

distinguishing  male  and  female,  418. 

exposure  of  brain,  417. 
Mental  symphysis,  189. 
MES'AL  (m?z'al) ;  {fikao^,  middle),  24. 

aspect  of  the  brain,  showing  segments, 
etc.,  446,  447. 

incisions,  objections  to,  202. 

or  azygous  organs,  43. 

significance  and  use  of,  24. 
MESENCEPH'ALON  (.ufcof.  middle,  ^v,  in, 
and  Kt^a7^ri^  the  head),  481. 

figure  of  dorwil  aspect,  441. 

in  frog  and  Menobranchus,  419. 
Mesenter'ic  glands,  280. 
Mesente'rium,  mesentery,  278-279. 
Mesocoe'lia  {ftioo^,  middle,  and  KoiXia,  cav- 
ity), 482. 
Meso-co'lon,  279. 

Mes'on  (m?z'on);  {to  fiiaov^the middle), 25, 83. 
Mesopodial'ia  {fieao^,  middle,  and  roCc^  a 

foot),  41. 
Mesorec'tum,  279. 
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Mesostem'ebra  (fjieaoc,  middle,  and  aripvov^ 

the  sternum),  167. 
Metacoe'lia  {jiera,  after,  KoiXia,  a  hollow), 

foartb  yentricle,  419,  482. 
Metaplex'uB  {fierd,  after,  and  Latin,  pUxtts,  a 

twining  or  braiding),  482. 
MetapodiaVia  (//era,  after,  irovc,  a  foot),  41, 

Metapopb'ysis  (fjierd,  after,  arro,  from,  and 

(pveiv,  to  grow),  173. 
Metate'la  (/icra,  after,  and  Latin  tela,  a  web), 

482. 
Metal  boxes  and  cans  for  specimens,  126. 
METENCEPH'ALON  (jierd,  after,  iv,  with- 
in,  and  Ke^aXij  the  head),  419,  482. 

examination  of,  450. 
METER,  4 

yard,  figure  of,  6. 
Methods,  importance  of,  58,  55. 
Meth'y]  alcohol.  124 
METRIC  and  inch  measures,  figure  of,  6. 

and  other  measures  compared  and  re- 
duced, 7. 

and  other  systems,  comparison,  5. 
METRIC  SYSTEM,  4. 

how  to  learn,  6. 

in  medicine,  8, 15. 
Midbrain,  mesencephalon,  481. 
MIDDLE  ear,  tympanum,  527. 

or  medi -yen' trie]  e,  477. 

plane  (meson),  24,  83. 
Mitral  yalyes,  880. 
Mod'erator  band  of  heart,  880. 
Modi'olus  (Latin,  the  naye  of  a  wheel),  of 

the  cochlea,  529. 
Molar  gland,  302. 

MOTOR  and  sensory  neryes  and  roots,  870, 
604. 

root  of  5th  nerye,  507-508. 
Mouth  cavity,  803. 

MUSCLES,  designation  of  the  borders  of, 
197. 

ectal  of  neck  and  shoulder,  fiirare  of. 
211. 

forms  of,  196. 

instruments  and  materials  for  the  dis- 
section of,  198. 

method  of  description,  206. 

names  of,  206. 

of  arm  and  scapula,  figures  of,  254.  262. 

of  ear,  528,  533. 

of  eye,  516. 

of  eye,  action,  519. 

of  eye,  nerye  supply,  520. 

of  eye,  origin,  51iJ. 

of  left  shoulder,  figure  of,  246. 

of  neck  and  shoulder,  figure  of  second 
layer.  218. 

origin  and  insertion  of,  195. 

parts  of,  195. 

pectoral,  figure  of,  234. 

structure  of,  272. 

the  study  of.  Chap.  VI.  192*272. 


Muscles,  twisting  of,  197. 
MUS'CULAR  fibers,  272. 

groups,  194. 

homologies,  determination  of.  196. 

integers  discussed,  194. 

organs,  percentage  of  alcohol  required 
for,  120. 

subdiyisionB,  195. 

yariations,  198. 
MUS'CULUS,  definition  of,  194. 

acro'mio-deltoi'deus,  256. 

acro'mio-trape'zius,  214. 

bi'ceps,  266. 

brachia'lis,  267. 

choanoi'deus,  519. 

cilia'ris,  525. 

cla'yo-deltoi'deus,  231. 

cWyo-mastoi'deiis,  228. 

cla'yo-trape'zius,  215. 

coracoi'deus,  250. 

der'mo-humera'lis,  225. 

ec'to-pectora'lis,  235-241. 

ec'to-tri'ceps,  268. 

en'to-pectora'lis,  241-244. 

en'to-tri'ceps,  263-265. 

epitrochlea'ris,  259. 

ezten'sor  (car' pi)  radia'lis  bre'yior,  269. 

exten'sor  (car'pi)  radia'lis  lon'gior,  268. 

exten'sor  (car'pi)  ulna'ris,  270. 

exten'sor  (di'giti)  min'imi,  270. 

exten'sor  (digito'rum)  oommu'nis,  270. 

fiex'or  (car'pi)  radia'lis,  271. 

indica'tor,  271. 

infraspina'tus.  257. 

latis'simus.  229. 

leya'tor  an'guli  scap'ulflB,  250. 

leya'tor  clayic'ulae,  223. 

leya'tor  pal'pebrsB,  51&-519. 

meditri'ceps,  260. 

micosta'lis  «.  te'res  mi' nor,  258. 

obli'quus  dorsa'lis  (superior),  518-519. 

obli'quus  yentra'lis  (inferior),  517, 519. 

occip'ito-scapula'ris,  217. 

orbicula'ris  palpebra'rum,  516, 519. 

pec'to-antebracnia'lis,  236. 

platys'ma-myoi'des,  227. 

prona'tor  te'res,  271. 

pterygoi'deus.  525. 

rec'tus  dorsa'lis  (superior),  518-^19. 

rectus  lat^jra'lis  (externus),  517, 519. 

rec'tus  mesa'lis  (intemus),  518-519. 

rec'tus  mi'nor,  519. 

rec'tus  poste'rior,  519. 

rec'tus  yentra'lis  (inferior),  519. 

rhomboi'deus.  219. 

serra'tus  mag'nus,  247. 

spi'no-deltoi'deufi,  255. 

Bpi'no-trape'zius,  212. 

stape'dlus,  529,  533. 

ster'no-mastoi'deus,  221. 

subscapula'ris,  252. 

supina'tor  lon'gus.  265. 

supraspina'tus,  254. 
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MUB'GULIJS  tnapen'sor  oc'uli,  519. 
ten'sor  tym'paDi,  628,  688. 
16^1^,258. 
trochlea' ris  (donal  or  snpeiior  oblique), 

618^19. 
zipVi-homera'lis,  244. 
MuBeoiii  catalogue  data,  46. 
Mjelencephal'ic  nervous  aystem,  309»  872 
My'elin  (//v£7.6c,  marrow,  fat),  369,  8^ 
Mi'ELON  (.««eXof,  marrow),  the  spinal  cord 
or  spinal  marrow,  19,  872,  482. 
in  Amphibia,  419. 
BiTEUONAL  alba  and  dnerea,  870. 

nerves,  378. 
MYOL'OGT,  flreneral  considerations  upon, 
192-194. 
technical  terms  of,  194-197. 
the  studv  of  the  muscles.  Chap.  VI, 
192-272. 

NAMES  and  Abbreviations  on  the  Fig^- 
ures,  20. 
indicating  relative  position,  17. 
of  brain,  segmental  arrangement  of,  446. 
of  muscles,  sources,  206. 
Na'sal  boue,  181. 
Na'sus,  nose,  613. 
Na'tis  cer'ebri,  opticus,  482. 
NATURAL  skeletons,  flexible,  109. 

skeletons,  preparation  of,  108. 
Neck  (part  of  soma),  807. 
NERVE  cells,  899. 

fibers,  anastomoses,  899. 

roots  shown  in  figure  of  the  base  of  the 

brain,  448. 
supply  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  520. 
NERVES,  comparison  of  cranial  with  my- 
elonal,  604,606. 
connection  with  the  limbs,  500. 
eranial,  general  considerations,  871, 604. 
cranial,  method  of  demonstration,  611. 
cranial,  numbering,  606. 
cranial,  physiological  arrangement,  with 

Table,  606. 
cranial.  Table  of  origin,  exit  and  func- 
tions, 610. 
cranial.  Table  of  the  synonyms,  605. 
distinguishing  from  vessels.  876. 
figure  of  a  transection  of  the  thorax, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathic,  897. 
meduUated,  898. 
motor  and  sensory,  870. 
non-medullated,  &9. 
of  the  face,  801. 
subdivisions,  869. 
termination  of,  872. 
NERVOUS  and  vascular  systems,  analogies 
and  differences,  871-872. 
matter,  structure,  808, 899. 
plexuses,  870. 

system,  central  and  peripheral  portions, 
870. 


NERVOUS  system,  general  directions  for 
dissecting,  876. 

system,  primary  divisions,  869. 
NERTUS  abdu'cens,  origin  and  distribu- 
tion, 482, 608. 

accesso'rins  (XI),  877,  889,  609. 

audito'rius,  origin  and  distribution,  508. 

auricula' ris  nuug'nus,  801. 

drcumfiex^is,  &5. 

cuta'neus  inter'nus,  884. 

fada'lis  and  audito'rius,  427. 

facia' lis,  oripfin  and  distribution,  608. 

gas'tricus  donui'lis,  891,  609. 

gas'tricus  ventra'lis,  890,  609. 

glos'so-pharynge'us  (IX),  889,  609. 

glos'so-pharynge'us,  va'gus  and  acces- 
sor rius,  relations,  426.  609. 

hypoglos'sus  (XII),  389,  426, 609. 

interos'seus  poster rior,  886. 

Lancisi,  488. 

larynge^us  recurTrens,  888,  890, 894,609. 

laryngerus  supe'rior,  609. 

maxiUarris  supe'rior,  508. 

me^dius,  886. 

musrcnlo-cuta'neus  «.  cuta'neus  exter'- 
nus,  884. 

mus'culo-spiranis,  886. 

ocTulo-mottyrius,  507. 

ocTulo-motoTrius,  trochlea'ris  and  abdu'- 
cens,  relations,  427. 

olfacto'rius  of  Amphibia,  420. 

olfactoTrius,  507. 

oi/ticus,  507. 

pnren'icus  8,  diaphragmat'icus,  888. 

poeurmo-gaa'tricus  (vagus),  887, 509. 

splanch'nicus,  895. 

subscapula'ris,  884. 

suprascapular  ris,  883. 

sympathricus,  sympatheticus,  894 

sympath'icus  in  the  abdomen  and  tail, 
896. 

thorac'icus  anterrior,  882. 

thorac'icns  posteTrior,  or  external  respi- 
ratory of  Bell,  387. 

trigem'inus,  and  its  three  divisions  (Ist 
or  ophthalmic,  2d  or  maxilla'rls,  8d 
or  mandibular  ris),  508. 

trigemrinus,  its  ganglion  (Gng.  Gasseri), 
508. 

trigemrinus,  its  motor  root,  origin  and 
distribution,  607-608. 

trigemrinus,  sensory  root,  origin,  508. 

trochlearris,  507 

ulnarris,  886. 

va'gus,  dissection  of,  888. 

vargus,  pneumogastricus,  origin,  distri- 
bution and  relations,  887,  888,  509- 
610. 
NEUrRAL  and  viscera]  cavities,  88. 

arch,  172. 

canal,  172. 

forarmen,  172. 

li^mrina,  178. 
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Neutral  spine,  173. 

Neurol'ogy,  general  considerations,  869, 398. 

Nichols,  William,  48. 

Nictita'ting  membrane,  515. 

NIPPERS  (bone),  62,  67, 534. 

care  of,  74 

cross -catting,  68. 

figures  of,  62-63. 
NOMENCLATURE,  inconsistencies  of  in 
this  book,  19. 

or  terminologry,  10. 
Nom'ina  impiidi'ca,  objections  to,  15. 
Non-medullated  nerves,  899. 
NORMAL  POSITION,  21. 

of  limbs,  37. 
Nose,  nasus,  513. 
NOTES,  cost  of  material  for,  50. 

distribution  of,  48. 

elimination  of,  47. 

proper,  47. 

slip  system  of,  45. 

storas^e  of,  48. 

subdivision  of,  48. 
Nu'cleus  cauda'tus,  stria'tum,  488. 
Numbering  the  cranial  nerves,  505. 

O'bez  (Latin,  an  obstacle),  482. 
OBLIQUE  lines.  35. 

muscles  of  the  eye,  517-518. 
Obtura'tor  fora'men,  167. 
Occip'ital  con'dyle,  183. 
Oc'ulo-mo'tor  nerve,  507. 
OC'ULUS  {Latin y  the  eye),  eye  and  its  ap- 
pendages, 514. 

frozen  sections  of,  523. 

hardening  in  alcohol  for  study,  521. 

images  formed  by,  520. 

muscles  of,  516. 

section,  figure  of,  523. 

tunics  or  coats  of,  521. 
Odon'toid  process  of  axis,  172. 
Odors,  perception  by  olfactory  nerves,  513. 
OSs  )ph^agus,  gullet,  308. 
Of  and  From,  use  of  with  adverbs,  27. 
Oil-stone,  coarse  and  fine,  77. 
Oiler,  68,  535. 

Olfac'tion,  olfactory  sensibility,  smell,  518. 
OLFACTORY  fossa,  186. 

lobe  or  bulb,  481,  487. 

lobes,  examination  of,  450. 

nerves,  distribution  to  the  nose,  513. 

nerve  or  tract,  476. 
Oli'va  (Lfitin,  an  olive),  area  elliptica,  482. 
Omen' turn,  278,  280. 
Ophtharmlc  (1st)  division  of  the  trigeminus 

nerve.  508,  510. 
OPTIC  chiasma.  475. 

nerve,  origin,  507. 

tract.  490. 
Op'ticus(lo'bu8),  482. 
O'ra  serra'ta  {Latin,  serrated  border),  522. 
Orb'ital  fossa,  180. 
Oriyito-sphe'noid  bone,  181. 


Organon'ymy  {dpydvav,  an  organ,  and  5vo/<a, 

a  name),  designation  of  organs,  14. 
ORQANS,  determining  volume  and  capacity 
of,  135-136. 

of  hearing,  526. 

of  sense,  511-588. 
Origanum  (Latin  and  Greek,  an  organ  or 

instrument)  audi'tus,  ear,  and  diagram 

of  parts,  526. 
Orific'ium  auric' ulo-ventricula' re,  329. 
ORIGIN  and  insertion  of  muscles.  195. 

more  important  for   determination  of 
muscular  homologies,  196. 

of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  519. 

of  the  slip  system,  52.  * 
OS  alisphenoi'deum,  181. 

basioccipita'le,  181. 

basisphenoi'deum,  181. 

cotyloi'deura,  168. 

ethmoturbina'ie,  187. 

fron'tis,  181. 

innomina'tum,  168. 

interparieta'le,  181. 

iuga'le,  181. 

lachryma'le,  181. 

lenticula're,  529. 

mala' re,  181. 

maxilla're,  181. 

mesethmoi'deum,  187. 

nasa'le,  181. 

orbito-sphenoi'deum,  18L 

palati'num,  181. 

parieta'le,  181. 

periot'icam,  181. 

I)la'num,  181. 

praemasilla're,  182. 

pu'bis,  168. 

supraoccipita'le,  181. 

tempora'le,  181. 

vo'meris,  187. 

zygomat'icum,  181. 
Ossic^ma  audi'tus,  bones  of  the  ear,  52& 
Osteol'ogy,  149-191. 
Ova'rium,  ovary,  296. 

Pacinian  Corpuscles,  281. 
PACKING  alcoholic  specimens.  129. 

instruments  for  transportation,  75. 
Pagenstecher,  37. 
Pail,  waste,  81. 
PAIRED  and  azygous.  meaning  of,  38. 

or  lateral  organs,  43. 

organs,  83. 
PAL'ATE  bone,  181. 

soft,  304, 307,  512. 
Pal'pebra  {Latin,  an  eyelid)  dorsalis,  514, 

526. 
Pan'creas  and  figures  of.  278.  2«7,  288. 
PANCREATIC  DUCTS.  288,  290. 

in  man.  and  figure,  292. 

lesser,  290. 

principal,  290. 

reservoir,  289-290. 
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Papil'be,    fnn'gifonn    and    drcumval'late, 

3a5,  518. 
Paramas'toid  {irtipu,  hj  the   side   of,  and 

fiaoTotid^q,  resembbng  a  Dipple),  185. 
PARCHMENT  for  Ubels,  68. 

namberSi  68. 
Pari'etal  bone,  181. 
Paroccipita'lis  (Trapa,  by  the  side  of,  and 

Latin,  occiptU,  the  back  of  the  head), 

proces'sus,  185. 
Paroccip'ital  process,  185. 
Parot'id  inland,  301. 
Pars  cilia' rifl  ret'insB,  522. 
Parting  hair  for  incisions,  143. 
PARTS  in  series,  42. 

of  a  muscle,  195. 
PateVla,  40. 

PATTERN  of  the  cerebral  fissoree,  constant 
characters,  601. 

of  the  fissures,  yariable  characters,  502. 
PECTORAL  muscles,  figure  of,  234. 

rid^e  of  the  humerus,  169. 
Pec'toralis  g^up  of  muscles,  general  con- 
siderations, 235. 
Ped'ide  of  a  vertebra,  173. 
PEDUN'CULUS  {L(iHn,  a  small  foot)  me- 
dius,  medipedunculus,  481. 

cerebel'li  inferior,  postpedunculus,  484. 

cerebel'li  superior,  pr{ef)edunculus,  485. 

cer'ebri,  crus  cerebri,  476. 

cona'rii,  habena,  479. 
PeVyic  bone,  determination  of  right  and 

left.  150. 
Pel' vis  and  figure  of,  167, 168. 
Pericar'dium,  317,  821,  339,  832. 
Perimysium  {nepi,  around,  //t)(-,  a  muscle), 

272. 
Perineu'rium  {ntpi,  around,  vevpov^  a  nerve), 

898. 
Perios'teum,  attachment  of  muscles  to,  195. 
Periot'ic  (ttc/j/,  around,  and  oi5f,the  ear),  181. 
Peripb'eral,  use  and  significance,  26. 
Peritone'al  sac,  279. 
PERITONEUM,  277,  279. 

and  viscera,  diagram  showing  relations 
of.  279. 

structure  of,  280. 
Permanganate  of  potash,  88. 
Pe'ro  (Latin,  a  rawhide  boot)  olfetctorius, 

483. 
Pes  olfacto'rius,  483. 
Petit,  canal  of,  in  eye,  526. 
Phalan'ges,  41. 
Phar'ynx,  807,  Fig.  88. 
Philistinism,  anatomical,  forms  of,  204. 
Philosophical  Society,  American,  vi,  461. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  and  topographical  po- 
sition. 285. 

sense,  use  of  words  in,  44. 
PI'A  MA'TER  (Latin,  pius,  tender,  mater, 
mother),  483. 

interior,  478. 

removal  from  brain,  429. 


Pigeon  hole  case  and  figure  of,  51. 

Pill  tac'tiles,  512. 

Pineal  body,  conarinm,  476. 

Pisifor'me,  41. 

Pithing  a  frog,  figure  of,  636. 

Pitu'itary  body  (hypophysis),  480. 

Planes  of  the  body,  and  figure  of,  33,  84. 

Plaster  casts  of  medicomua,  porta,  etc.,  458. 

Plaster  of  Paris  injection  mass,  189,  140. 

Plates  of  the  brain,  explanation,  461-471. 

Plat'etrope   (nhlroc,   breadth,    width,    and 

rpeneiv,  to  turn),  lateral  homologue,  fel- 
low of  the  opposite  side,  82. 
Pleu'ra,  44.  809,  339. 

PLEX'US  CHOROI'DEUS  inferior,  meta- 
plexus,  482. 

me'dius,  diaplexus,  477. 

ventric'uli  latera'lis,  proplexus,  485. 

ventric'uli  ter'til,  diaplexus,  478. 

ventric'uli  quar'ti,  metaplexus,  482. 
PLEX'USES  and  telsB,  370,  407. 

not  in  procoelia  of  frog,  422. 

of  brain,  414. 

of  brain,  injection  of,  436. 
Pli'csB  cilia' ris,  522. 
Pncumogas'tric  or  vagus  nerve,  509. 
Poisoning  dried  preparations,  184. 
Polishing  instruments,  75. 
PONS  cerebel'li,  488. 

Tarini,  484. 

(Varo'iii),  483. 
POR'TA  (Latin,  a  door),  foramen  of  Monro, 
421,  454, 488. 

and  au'la,  407,  454. 

demonstration,  454. 

existence  demonstrated  by  plaster  injec- 
tion, figures,  458. 459. 
PORTFOLIO  for  sheets,  51. 

for  slips,  48. 
POR'TIO  depres'sa  (praeperfora'ti),  488. 

dicncephal'ica  (cru'ris  cer'ebri),  483. 

mcsencephal'ica  (cru'ris  cer'ebri),  483. 

prom'inens  (praeperfora'ti),  488. 
Portiplex'us  (Latin,  porta,  a  door,  and  plexus, 

a  plaiting  or  braiding),  483. 
POSITION  AND  DIRECTION,  designation 
of,  20,  34,  35. 

on  the  soma,  81. 
Position  in  a  physiological  sense,  44. 
POSTCA'VA,  ve'na  ca'va  inferior,  329.  881, 
856. 

injection  of,  147. 
Postcommissu'ra  (Latin,  pM^,  behind  [cau- 

dad  of],  and  cammissura,  a  connection), 

484. 
Postcor'nu  (Latin,  post,  and  eornu,  a  horn), 

484. 
POSTE'RIOR  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  478. 

white  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  475. 
Postgenicula'tum  (Latin,  post,  and  genicu- 

lum,  a  little  knee),  484 
Postna'ris  (Latin,  post,  and  naris,  a  nostril), 

613. 
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Postop'ticos  (Latin,  poBt,  and  Greek  dTrriKoc, 

relating  to  siglit),  484. 
PoBtpedun'culus  (Latin,  poet,  and  peduncu- 

lus,  a  little  foot),  484. 
Postperfora'tos  (Latin,  post^  and  perfora/re, 

to  bore  through),  4&^ 
PoBtzjgapoph'^sis  (Litin,  posA,  behind,  (vyov, 

a  yoke  or  junction,  dno,  from,  and  (pveiv, 

to  grow,  178. 
Potassium  permanganas,  83. 
Pooparti,  ligamentum,  143. 
Practical  suggestions  for  dissectors,  201^203. 
PraBca'va,  for  v.  cava,  superior,  329,  831, 

449. 
PRBCOMMISSU'RA    (Latin,   pra,    before 
[oephiUad  of],  and  eommmura^  a 
connection),  484. 

demonstration,  457. 
Pnecor'nu  (Latin,  prm,  and  comu,  a  horn), 

454,484. 
Prtegenicula'tum  (Latin,  prcB,  and  genieu- 

7um,  a  little  knee),  484. 
Preena'rls  (Latin,  pra,  and  naris,  a  nostril), 

518. 
PrsepedunVulus  (Latin,  pra,  and  pedurieit' 

lus,  a  little  foot),  485. 
Prseperf ora'tus  (Latin,  pra,  and  perforare,  to 

Dore  through),  486. 
Pnezygpoph'yBis  (Latin,  prce,  and  Ci^yov,  a 

yoke  or  j  auction,  uko^  from,  and  (^veiv, 

to  grow),  178. 
PRECAUTIONS  against  dissection  wounds, 
85. 

against  fire,  114 

for  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health,  81. 
PREPARATION  of  bones,  103-111. 

of  ducts  of  salivary  srlands,  298. 

of  hollow  viscera,  1^2. 

of  natural  skeletons,  108. 

of  skulls,  107. 

provisional,  of  specimens,  121. 
PRESERVATION  of  amphibian  brains,  418. 

of  brain,  429. 

of  heart  in  alcohol,  821. 
PRIMARY  divisions  of  the  body,  29. 

divisions  of  spinal  nerves,  872. 
PROCES'SUS  clava'tus,  clava,  475. 

e  cerebeFlo  ad  medul'lam  oblonga'tam, 
postpedun'culus,  484. 

e  oereberio  ad  pon'tem,  medipedun'cu- 
lus,  481. 

e  cerebel'lo  ad  tes'tim,  prsepedun'culus, 
483. 

odontoi'deus,  172. 

paroccipita'lis,  185. 
PROCXE'LIA  (wpo,  before  [cephalad  of],  and 
xofXta,  a  hollow),  421,  485. 

and  rhinocoe'lia.  demonstration  of,  454. 
Proof  spirit,  115. 
Proplex'us  (?rpo,  before,  and  Latin,  plexus,  a 

twining  or  plaiting),  454,  485. 
Propodial'ia  {irp6,  before,  and  irov^,  a  foot), 

41. 


PROSENCEPH'ALON  (np6,  before  [cepha- 
lad of],  kv,  within,  and  ice^aA^,  the 
head),  cerebrum,  475,  485. 

of  frog,  420. 
Protuberan'tia  basila'ris,  pons,  483. 
Provisional  preparations,  121. 
Proz'imal,  use  and  significance,  25. 
Psalte^rium  {Latin,  a  harp),  lyra,  481. 
Pseudo-coe'lia  {^n>6^g,  false,  and  KoiAia,  a 

hollow),  fifth  ventricle,  485. 
Pseudo-commissu'ra   of  olfactory  lobes  in 

frog  and  other  Anoura,  420. 
PU'BIC  bone,  168. 

sym'physis,  169. 
Purmo,  lung,  310. 
Pul'monary  arteiy,  326. 
PUPIL  and  iris,  520. 

form  in  the  cat,  520. 
Putnam,  J.  Pickering,  5. 
Pylo'rus,  282. 
PYR'AMIS,  anterior  pyramid,  485. 

posterior,  clava,  476. 

Quad'rans  {Latin,  a  fourth  part),  486. 
Quadrigem'inum  {Latin,  four  or  four  fold), 
optici  and  poetop'tici,  489. 

Ra'dius,  40. 

determination  of  ri^ht  and  left,  150. 
RA'DIX  {Latin,  a  root),  exter'na,  external 
root  of  the  olfactoiy  tract,  486. 

interme'dia  (cruris  olfactorii),  486. 

inter'na,  inner  or  internal  root  of  the 
olfactory  tract,  486. 

latera'lis  (cruris  olfactorii),  485. 

mesa' lis  (craris  olfactorii),  486. 

moto'ria  (nervi  trigeminl),  486. 

senso'ria  (nervi  trigeminl),  486. 
Ra'mi  intesti^ni  ten'uis,  859. 
Rasmus   {Latin,  a   branch),  mandibularis, 

188. 
Razor  strop,  78. 

Readers'  and  Writers*  Economy  Co.,  46. 
REASONS  for  selecting  the  cat,  55. 

for  giving  prominence  to  the  viscera, 

for  treating  only  part  of  the  body,  57. 
Receptac'ulum  chVli,  864. 
RECES'SUS  au'li,  486. 

opticus,  486. 

prteponti'lis,  586. 
Rec'tum,  285. 

Rec'tus  muscles  of  the  eye,  517-519. 
Recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  figure  of,  894 
Reduction  of  alcohol  with  water,  116. 
REFERENCES,  use  of  slips  for,  47. 

to  books  and  authors,  now  made,  2-8. 

to  other  publications,  reasons  for,  2. 
Re'flex  nervous  centre,  371. 
Re^gio  aulica,  486. 
Regions  of  the  vertebral  column,  170. 
Reissner's  membrane,  538. 
Relation  of  cavities  of  the  brain,  418. 
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Relative  podtioiis  in  an  animal,  and  names 

for,  17,  85. 
REMOVAL  of  brain,  423. 

of  dura  (mater),  428. 

of  heart,  319. 

of  pia  (mater)  from  brain,  429. 

of  skin  for  mosclee,  205. 

of  the  taU,  102. 
REN,  kidney,  278,  294 

section,  293. 
Restifor^me  (corpus),  486. 
Restibra'chium,  poetpedun'calas,  484. 
Re'te  muco^Bum,  512. 
RETINA,  522. 

its  ora  senata  and  pars  ciliaris  retinas, 
522. 
RHINOCCE'LIA  (pic,  the  nose,  KoiXia,  a  hol- 
low), 454  487. 

and  procoelia,  demonstration  of,  454 

examination  of,  454. 
RHINENCEPH'ALON    (/^/f,  the  nose,  kv, 
within,  Kei^alv,  the  head),  450,  487. 

examination  oi,  450. 

of  Amphibia,  470. 
RIB,  costa,  167. 

head,  neck,  etc.,  166. 

fig^nre  of  a  pair  of,  166. 

joints  of,  165. 
Right  and  left,  determination  of,  149, 151. 
Right  heart.  828. 
Ri^r  mor'tis,  removal  of,  205. 
Ri'ma,  great  transverse  fissure,  487. 
Ri'pa,  488. 
Ros'tmm,  488. 
Rouge  for  polishing,  76. 
Royal  Society's  Catalogue,  8. 
RUBBER  gloves,  68. 

tubing,  68. 
Rudd.  W.  N..  72. 

Sa'crum,  169. 
Sag'ittal  suture,  188. 
s3i'IVARY  GLANDS,  297,  298. 

and  ducts,  exposure  of,  299. 

figure  of,  800. 
Sarcolem'ma,  272. 
Saw,  care  and  figure  of,  68,  74 
SCA'LA  tym'pani,  580,  538. 

vestib'uli.  580,  583. 
Scales,  weighing.  68. 

SCALTELS  and  cutting  instruments,  care 
of,  74 

figures  of.  66,  69. 

figures  of  ways  to  hold,  199,  200. 

how  to  hold,  199. 
Scaphoi'des,  41. 
SCAP'ULA,  description  of,  152. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 

fibres  of,  154, 165. 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  nose,  518. 
SCISSORS,  and  figures  of,  68.  70. 
•     care  of  and  sharpening,  74,  79. 

how  to  use,  200. 


Sclerot'ica  {okXijpoc,  hard),  521. 

Seba'ceous  glands,  512. 

Seeker,  tracer,  72. 

Segmen'tal     arrangement    of    encephalic 

names,  409, 446. 
SEG'MENTS  of  brain,  404 

of  limbs,  40. 
Semicir'cular  canals,  580. 
SEMILU'NAR  valves  and  figure  of,  881, 
847. 

valves,  situation,  888. 
Sense  organs,  511-538. 
SensibiFity,  general,  511. 
SEN'SORY  and  motor  nerves  and  roots, 
870,  872,  Sa'J,  506. 

nerves,  two  great  divisions,  506. 
Separation  of  heart  from  lungs,  820. 
Sep'ta  of  heart,  829. 
Sep'tal  area  of  brain,  478. 
Sm>'TUM  auricula're,  829. 

lu'ddum  cer'ebri,  488. 

mediastinale,  309,  889. 

thorac'is,  809. 

tympan'icum,  528. 

ventricula're,  829. 
Series,  enumeration  of  parts  in,  42. 
Sero'sa  of  heart,  841. 
Sharpening  instruments,  76. 
Sharpness,  determination  of,  78. 
Shepard  and  Dudley's  Catalo^e,  59. 
Sight,  vision  or  visual  sensibility,  511,  614 
Simple,  ideal  brain,  figures  of,  408. 
SinisHral  and  dextral,  use  of,  24 
SrNUS  corona'Iis,  330. 

fronta'lis,  188. 

of  cardiac  vein,  830. 

of  heart,  829. 

of  Valsalva,  situation  of,  380, 888. 

sphenoida'lis.  187. 
Skeleton  seen  from  left,  figure  of,  88. 
Skel'etons,  natural,  preparation  of,  108. 
SKIN,  cutis,  appendages  of,  512. 

coloring  matter,  512. 

cutting  the,  204 

removal  for  muscles,  205. 

structure  of,  612. 

skinning,  three  methods  of,  205. 
SKULL.  178. 

articulations  of  bones,  176. 

Irase,  figure  of,  182. 

cleaning  of«  107. 

disarticulating,  109. 

doisal  asoect,  figure  of,  180. 

figure  of  nemlsected,  186. 

Table  of  bones,  174. 

Table  of  its  foramina,  190. 
SLIP  box.  50. 

portfolios,  48. 

system  of  notes,  45-52. 
SLIPS,  accumulation  and  elimination  of, 
47. 

use  of,  51. 
Small  intestine,  278, 288. 
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Smell,  olfactory  sensibility,  olfaction,  511, 

513. 
Snowden,  Catalogue  of,  59. 
Soft  palate,  518. 

SCVMA  (aCifia,  the  body),  and  its  diTisions, 
36. 

axial  part  of  body,  15,  29. 
S^mmerin^,  605. 
Specific  gravity  hydrometer,  114 
SPECIMENS,  dishes  and  boxes  for,  126- 
127. 

display  of,  129. 

for  injection,  141. 

jars,  ngures  of,  127. 

storage  and  exhibition  of,  125-126. 

transportation  of,  129. 
Spec'ulam,  sep'tum  luci'dum,  488. 
Spencer,  194. 
Spermat'ic  cord,  143,  297. 
Sphenoid'al  si'nus,  187. 
Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver,  286. 
Spi^a  neura'lis,  173. 
SPI'NAL  cord,  myelon,  372,  482. 

nerves,  373. 
Spi'ral  lam'ina  of  cochlea,  529. 
Spleen,  splen,  278. 
Sple'niam,  488. 
Sponges,  70. 

Sta'pes,  stirrap,  bone  of  the  ear,  529. 
Stenon's  duct,  and  preparation  of,  298,  301. 
Sternum,  figure  of,  163. 
STOM'ACH,  preparation  and  drying,  132. 

and  duodenum,  figure  of,  281. 
Stom'achus,  stomach,  277,  282. 
Stom'ata  of  lymphatics,  316. 
STORAGE  and  exhibition  of  alcoholic  spe- 
imens,  125. 

of  notes,  48. 

temporary,  of  specimens,  125. 
STRI'A  longitudina^is,  488. 

Lancisi,  488. 
STRIA'.TUM  (Latin,  gtriaa^e.  to  mark  with 
grooves  or  channels),  488. 

exposure,  etc.,  456. 

supposed  representative  in  frog,  421. 
Stropping  instruments,  78. 
Structural  relations  of  certain  fissures,  497. 
STRUCTURE  OF  the  heart  and  vessels, 
362*^63. 

large  intestine,  285. 

liver,  287. 

mouth,  304 

lung.  311. 

muscle,  272. 

nervous  matter,  398-399. 

oesophagus,  308. 

ovary,  296. 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  281. 

pancreas,  29;i 

peritoneum,  280. 

salivary  glands,  303. 

small  fntostine,  284. 

stomach,  283. 


STRUCTURE  of  the  tongue,  804. 

trachea,  308. 

urocyst,  295. 

uterus,  296. 
Stubs's  nippers,  68. 
SubdivisioQB,  muscular,  195. 
Sublin'gual  gknd,  302. 
Submax'illarv  gland,  302. 
SUL'CUS  {Latin,  a  furrow)  habe'nae,  489. 

intercrura'lis  latera'lis,  480. 

intercrura'lis  mesa' lis,  489. 

lim'itans,  456.  489. 

triradia'tus,  489. 
Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  deodorizer,  88. 
Superior  articulating  process,  173. 
Supracon'dyloid  foramen,  160. 
Supraoccip'ital    (Latin,  supra,  above,   and 

occiput,  the  back  of  the  head)  bone, 

181. 
Suprare'nal  capsule.  295. 
Sur'cingle  (cauda  striati  of  brain),  474 
Surgeon's  knot,  144,  Fiof.  41. 
SUSPENSORY  LIQA^ilENT  of  the  lens, 
523. 

of  the  urinary  bladder,  294 
SUTU'RA  corona'lis.  183. 

lanibdoida'lis,  183. 

sagitta'lifl,  183. 
Sut'ures  of  the  skull,  174, 176. 
Sweat  glands,  512. 
Swift  Manufacturing  Co.,  75, 
Syl'vian  fissure,  its  constancy,  etc.,  498,  501. 
Symmetry,  43. 

Sympathet'icus,  sympath'icus,  869,  392. 
STMPATH'IC  and  vagus  nerves,  figure  of, 
360, 392. 

nervous  svstem,  369,  394 
SYMPATII'ICUS  {avv,  with,  Trat^or,  suffer- 
ing), sympathet'icus,  369,  394. 

in  sections  of  tliorax,  341. 
SYM'PHYSIS  men'ti,  189. 

pu'bis,  169. 
Synonymy  of  muscles,  Table  of,  207. 
SYR'INGES,  use  and  care  of,  137. 

figures  of,  138, 139. 
Syrin'gotome,  figure  of,  66,  71. 
TABLE    illustrating    the    subdivision    of 
notes.  49. 

of  bones  of  skull,  174. 

of  cranial  nerves,  origin,  exit,  distribu- 
tion and  function,  510. 

of  fissures,  with  synonyms,  496. 

of  foramina  of  the  skull,  190. 

of  metric  measures,  5. 

of  names  and  synonyms  of  encephalic 
segments,  405. 

of  parts  of  Amphibian  brain,  409. 

of  parts  of  heart,  322. 

of  physiological    an-angement  of   the 
cranial  nerves,  506. 

of  principal  divisions  of  body,  39. 

of  synonymy  of  muscles,  207. 

of  synonyms  of  cranial  nerves,  506. 
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TABLE  of  systemic  arteries  of  the  trunk  and 
arm,  843.  344. 

of  thorac'ic  veins,  342. 

showing  three  methods  of  enumerating 
the  arched  gyri,  501. 
TACTILE  hairs.  512. 

sensibility  of  toDgue,  518. 

sensibility^  taction,  touch,  511,  512. 
Tac'tion,  touch,  tactile  sensibility,  512. 
T»'nia  hippocam'pi,  fim'bria,  478. 
Tags  for  labels,  71. 
TiUL,  relation  to  body,  25. 

removal  of,  102. 
Tailing  to  be  avoided  in  dissection,  208. 
Tape'tum  {rdnrig,  a  carpet).  522,  526. 
TAR'SUS  and  car'pus,  41. 

comparison  with  man.  41. 
Taste,  gustation,  gustatory  sensibility,  511, 

512. 
Tear  glands,  515. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  compared  with  ver- 
nacular,  16,  17. 

desirability  of  retaining^  15. 

necessity  for,  16. 

of  myology,  194-197. 
Teeth,  fastening  in  the  skull,  107. 
TE'LA  {iMtin,  a  web),  414 

and  plexuses,  407. 

choroi'dea  infe'rior,  metate'la,  482. 

of  brain,  414. 
Teleol'ogy,  66. 
TEMTORAL  bone  and  fossa,  180, 181. 

crest,  179. 
Tem'poro-auric'ular  division  of  the  trigem'i- 

nus  nerve,  301. 
Tem'poro- fascial  division    of  the   facialis 

nerve,  801. 
Tenac'ulum.  71. 
TEN'DON,  195,  272. 

of  the  diaphragm,  811. 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  528,  588. 
TENTORIUM  (Latin,  something  stretched 
out,  a  tent).  307. 

bony,  of  cat,  187. 

bony,  removal,  428. 
Ter'ma  (Tipfia,  a  limit,  a  terminus),  lamina 

terminalis,  422, 489. 
Terminolog'ical  changes,  limits  of,  18,  130. 
TERMINOL'OGY,   general    considerations. 
11. 

or  nomenclature,  10. 
TERMS  applying  to  whole  body,  26. 

of  position  and  direction,  20. 

technical,  of  myology,  194-197. 
Tes'tis,  297. 

Tes'tis  cer'ebri,  postopticus,  484. 
Test u' do  {Latin,  a  tortoise  shell),  479. 
Thalamenceph'alon  (Oii^aftoc,  a  bed,  h\  with- 
in, Ke^aAi7.  the  head),  diencephalon,  477. 
THALAMUS  ner'vi  op'tici,  490. 

opticus,  489,  490. 
Thermometers,  comparison  and  reduction  of 

scales,  3-4. 


THIRD  eyelid,  and  action  of,  515. 

ventricle,  and  aula.  472. 
THORACIC  ducts.  868. 

ducts,  figure  of  the  left,  866. 

nerves,  872. 

or  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  determination, 
170. 

transection,  102. 
THO'RAX,  37,  808. 

figures  of  a  frozen  transection,  841. 

figure  of  ideal  transection,  43. 

frozen  sections,  388-^42. 

transection   showing  relation   of  sym- 
pathic  and  spinal  nerves,  figure  of, 
897. 
Thread  and  twine,  linen,  61. 
Thy'mus  body,  309. 
THY'ROID  axis,  358. 

body,  224. 

or  middle  cervical  ganglion,  895. 
TiVia,  determination  of  right  and  left,  151. 
TONGUE,  lingua,  512. 

nervous  supply,  518. 

papill®  of,  806,  307,  518. 

tactile  sensibility,  518. 

uses  of  in  speech,  etc.,  518. 
Tools,  carpenters',  71. 
Topon'ymy  (roTrof,  a  place,  bvofia,  a  name), 

designation  of  position  and  direction, 

20,23. 
Torsion  of  humerus,  not  apparent  in  cat, 

158. 
Touch,  taction,  tactile  sensibility,  512. 
Towels,  71. 
Trabec'ula  {Latin^  a  small  beam),  of  heart, 

830. 
TRACER,  seeker,  finder,  66,  71,  79. 

how  to  use,  201. 
Tra'chea,  windpipe,  807. 
TRAC'TUS  op^ticus,  490. 

postrhina'lis,  490. 

rhina'lis,  490. 

transver^sus  pedun'culi,  dmbia,  475. 
Tralles,  alcoOmeter  of,  114. 
Transect,  definition  of  term,  197. 
TRANSECTION  (Latin,  tram,  across,  and 
seeare,  to  cut),  98. 

abdominal,  how  to  make,  98-101. 

ideal  of  body,  30. 

ideal  of  thorax,  figure  of,  48. 

thoracic,  102, 
Transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  172. 
Trape'zium,  490. 

Trape'zius  group  of  muscles,  208. 
Trays,  and  care  of,  72,  74. 
Treatment  of  dissection  wounds,  86. 
Treman.  King  &  Co.,  68. 
Tricus'pid  valves,  329,  881. 
TRIFA'CIAL  or  trigeminal  nerve,  507. 

nerve,  its  sensory  and  motor  roots.  507, 
508. 
Trigeminus  or  trifacial  nerve,  its  two  roots, 

507,  508. 
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Tripod  magnifier,  72. 

TROCH'IN  (rpo;tof.  anything  spherical  or 
circular),  158,  160. 

the  caudal,  leaaer  or  inner  humeral  tu- 
beroelty,  160. 
TROCH'ITEB  (jpoxo^  a  wheel,  or  anything 
spherical  or  circular),  158,  160. 

the  cephalic,  greater  or  outer,  humeral 
tul)ero8ity.  160. 
Trochlea,  160. 

Trochlea'ris  or  patheticus  nerve,  507. 
Troph'ic  (rpo^oi:,  a  feeder),  centers,  871. 
True  skin,  cutis  vera,  coiinm,  derma,  struc- 
ture and  function,  512. 
Trunk  and  its  divisions,  86. 
Tu'ba  Fallopiana,  296. 
TO'BER  annula're,  pons,  488. 

cine'reum,  423, 491. 
TUBER'CULUM  (cost©),  167. 

Loweri,  880. 
Tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  169. 
TU'NlCiB  oc'uli,  521. 

vasculo'sa,  528. 
Tunnels,  72. 

Tor'binated  bones,  scrolls  of,  187, 518. 
Turner,  H.  W.,  227. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of,  110,  114. 
Tying  vessels,  144, 146. 
TYMPANIC  bulUi,  186. 

membrane,  527. 
Tym'panum,  middle  ear,  527,  528. 

UL'NA,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 
Unciform  eminence,  calcar,  478. 
Uncifor'me  (Latin,  unctu,  a  hook,  and  forma, 

form),  41. 
UPPER  (dorsal)  eyelid,  514. 

jawbone,  181. 
Ure'ter,  294. 

U'rlnary  bladder,  278, 294. 
U'rine,  expelling,  for  cleanliness,  84 
Urocyst'is  (ovpov,  urine,  and  kwjti^,  a  cyst, 

a  bladder),  278,  294 
Use  of  dissecting  instruments,  199. 
U'terine  ligaments,  296. 
U'TERUS,  278,  295. 

horns  or  comua  of,  296. 

VA'GUS  (Latin,  wgus,  wandering),  888, 
892, 509. 
and  svmpathic  nerves,  figure  of,  866, 

8d2. 
in  sections  of  thorax,  842. 
or  pneumogastric  nerve,  origin,   etc, 
509. 
VAiy VA  bicus'pis,  880. 
il'eo-cfBca'lis,  284 
semUuna'ris,  881. 
Thebesii,  881, 
tricus'piE,  881. 
VALVES  of  veins,  847. 
in  veins,  figure  of,  847. 


Val'vula   (Latin,  diminntive  of   wUva^   a 

valve),  valve  of  Vieussens,  491. 
Variations  of  muscles,  198. 
Vas  deferens,  297. 
Va'sa  chylif  era,  864 

Vas'cular  system,  general  consideTation8,815. 
VEINS,  character  and  distinction  from  ar- 
teries, 815. 

of  the  abdomen.  Table,  848. 

of  the  thorax.  849. 

of  the  thorax 'and  neck,  Table,  842. 

structure  of,  868. 

to  be  injected,  142. 
Ve'lum  pala'ti,  figure,  807. 
VE'NA  adre'no-lumba'lis,  856. 

az'ygos,  831,  849. 

bra'chio-cephal'ica,  s.  innomina'ta,  849. 

cardi'aca,  9SX, 

ca'va,  881. 

ca'va  infe'rior,  postcava,  866. 

corona' ria  ventric'uli,  866. 

femoralis,  injection  of,  146. 

gas'tro-epiplo'ica,  866. 

gas'tro-splen'ica,  855. 

nepat'ioB,  856. 

ili'aca  commu'nis,  867. 

ili'aca  exter^na,  857. 

ili'aca  inter'na,  858. 

U'io-lumba'lis,  867. 

jugula'ris  exter'na,  860. 

jugula'ris  exter'na,  injection  of,  147. 

jugula'ris  inter'na,  850. 

mesenter'ica  infe'rior,  855. 

mesenter'ica  supe'rior,  856. 

ova'rii,  357. 

pancreat'ico-duodena'lis,  856. 

phren'ica,  866. 

por'tee,  865-366. 

pulmona'riie,  831. 

rena'lis,  856. 

spermat'ica,  867. 

stema'lis,  849. 

subcla'via,  849. 

subscapula'ris,  850. 

vertebra'lia,  349. 
VENTRAL  and  dorsal,  use  of,  24 

primary  division  of  nerves,  demonstra- 
tion. 376. 
VENTRICLES  of  brain,  ooeliaB,  406,  440. 

of  heart,  relative  thickness,  832. 

of  heart,  transection,  figures,  886. 
VENTRIC'ULUS  {Latin,  the  belly,  a  cav- 
ity), commu'nis,  aula,  472-478. 

dex'ter  of  heart.  832.  887. 

latera'lis,  procoelia,  4e86. 

olfacto'rius,  rhinocoelia,  487. 

op'ticQS,  8,  mesencephidici,  482. 

quar'tus,  metaccclia,  482. 

quin'tus,  pseudocoelia,  485. 

sinis'ter  of  heart,  882,  838. 

ter'tius,  diaccelia,  477. 
Vernacular  terms  compared  with  technical, 

16, 17. 
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